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TO  THE  BITTER   END 

BT  THE  ACTHOR  OP  *  LXDX  AUDLBY*8  SECRET,*  ETC. 


Chapter  V.  SIk.  Walurave  iNOULOFa  ma  Soctal  Isstikcts. 

\  FTER  that  Sunday  evening,  Mr.  WalgraYe  became  more  or 
.^\.  leas  one  of  the  family  at  Brierwood.  He  did  not  take  too 
■h  advantage  of  hia  pri\i]cge8,  for  he  spent  his  days  for  the 
>aX  part  in  rambles  far  afield,  and  devoted  his  evenings  to  hard 
but  there  were  odd  half  hours  in  every  day,  and  some 
ly  hour  in  every  evening,  which  he  spent  under  the  cedar,  or 
in  the  family  parlour,  talking  to  Grace,  lookinfj  over  her  music, 
examining  her  little  stock  of  books,  and  taking  breath,  as  it  were, 
after  a  long  spell  of  law.  Altogether  he  was  bo  unobtmsive  thai 
Mrs.  James  could  find  no  ground  for  complaint,  and  considered  as  a 
lodger  he  was  simply  perfection.  He  had  insisted  on  less  ceremony 
and  trouble  about  his  dinner — that  there  should  be  nothing  but  a 
cold  joint  and  a  salad,  or  a  chop,  ready  for  him  at  half-past  seven,  in- 
stead of  the  elaborate  six-o'clock  banquet  which  Mrs.  James  had 
supposed  indispensable.  About  half-past  nine,  the  family  supper -time, 
he  took  a  large  cup  of  strong  tea,  and  was  ready  for  his  nightly 
reading  when  the  household  went  to  bed.  But  for  the  one  hour 
between  this  late  dinner  and  tea  he  gave  himself  up  entirely  to  the 
delights  of  the  summer  twilight  and  the  garden,  talking  agriculture 
with  uncle  James  under  the  cedar,  or  strolling  beside  the  borders 
with  Grace  as  she  trimmed  her  roses,  and  snipped  off  the  withered 
flowers  with  a  formidable  pair  of  garden  scissors.  She  was  quite  at 
her  ease  with  him  now,  and  had  already  learnt  a  good  deal  by  this 
association — ^had  extended  her  reading  into  a  wider  field  under  his 
guidunce.  He  had  sent  to  London  for  a  little  packet  of  books  for 
her — Mrs.  Browning  and  Adelaide  Procter,  and  other  modem  lights, 
whereof  she  hod  known  nothing  before  his  coming. 

The  suuuner  was  exceptionally  fine.     Day  after  day  the  sun. 
ScooKP  BMM1M8,  Vol,  YIX.  F.B,  Vol.  ZYII.  % 
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shone  ont  of  a  clondlcss  heaven  ;  the  corn  grew  tall  on  tho  uudolat- 

ing  land  about  Briorwood ;  and  Jnmcs  Redmayne,  who  declared 
that  in  England  drought  never  bred  naught,  was  well  content  mth 
tho  unvarying  snccessiou  of  brilliant  days.  Mr.  Walgrave  had  been 
five  weeks  in  this  seclusion,  his  rural  life  only  broken  by  an  occasional 
ionmey  to  London,  to  see  one  or  two  important  solicitors,  and  let 
tliem  know  that  lie  was  not  going  to  remain  much  longer  ont  of 
harness.  He  had  nut  many  dnties  of  a  social  character  to  detain 
him  in  town.  The  London  season  was  over,  and  most  of  his  friends 
were  away — the  Acropolis -square  people,  Mr,  Vallory  and  his  daugh- 
ter, in  Germany — so  he  never  stayed  more  than  one  day  away 
from  the  farm.  That  Kentish  air  was  setting  him  up  wondei-fully. 
Uis  doctor,  on  whom  he  called  while  he  was  in  London,  declared 
himself  astounded  by  the  improvement. 

'  You  are  taking  my  advice,  I  can  sec,'  he  said,  '  and  giving  that 
overworked  brain  of  yours  a  thorough  rest.' 

Mr.  Walgrave  did  not  take  tho  trouble  to  undeceive  him.  No ; 
he  was  not  giWng  his  brain  a  holiday  by  any  means-  He  had  a 
case  coming  on  late  in  tho  yoar  in  which  he  hoped  to  make  a  great 
success,  to  lift  himself  above  the  ruck  at  once  jmd  for  ever  l>y  his 
conduct  of  this  one  trial,  and  he  was  cramming  himself  ^-igoronBly 
for  this  encounter ;  but  the  hard  work  seemed  unusually  light  to 
him,  his  life  was  brighter  and  ploasanter  than  it  had  ever  been. 
This  jaded  man  of  tho  world  could  not  have  beMeved  a  country  life 
would  have  soiled  him  so  well. 

He  had  made  a  complete  circuit  of  the  country  within  twenty 
miles  of  Brien\ood,  exploring  ever}-  gentleman's  seat  and  every  min 
accessible  to  tho  tourist,  with  a  single  exception.  That  was  Cleve- 
don.  One  morning,  loitering  by  the  open  window  of  the  common 
parlour,  where  Grace  had  been  practising,  while  Mrs.  James  sat 
absorbed  iu  the  profound  slndy  of  some  marital  garment  that  stood 
in  need  of  serious  repair,  ho  proposed  that  they  should  make  a  party 
and  go  to  see  Clovcdon  together.  ■ 

'  You  know  the  place,  and  you  know  Woi-t,'  he  said ;   *  we  can  " 
arrange  for  him  to  meet  ns  at  the  house  and  show  us  everything. 
Why  shouldn't  we  make  a  rough-and-ready  picnic  of  it  ? — take  a 
cold  dinner,  and  dine  in  the  room  where  Sir  Lucas  Clevedon  enter- 
tained the  Prince  Regent.     I  haven't  had  a  picnic  since  I've  been 
here  ;  and  I  remember  when  I  was  a  lad.  and  spent  my  midsummer  | 
holidays  at  a  farm  iu  Norfolk,  they  gave  me  at  least  half-a-dozen  | 
picnics.     I  have  to  complain  of  a  want  of  hospitality  on  your  part., 
Mrs.  Redmayne,  in  this  respect.* 

Grace  laughed  a  low  happy  laugh,  and  even  aunt  Hannah's 
hard  features  relaxed  into  a  smile,  as  she  paused  from  the  polemn 
consideration  as  to  whether  a  patch  under  the  arm  or  a  new  binder 
would  be  the  wiser. 
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'  Lord  bless  yon,  Mr.  Walgry,  as  if  a  gentleman  like  yon  conld 
mch  pii-nic8  as  we  could  give  !  You'd  want  a  braes  band 
rce,  and  a  bns-and-fonr,  I  should  think,  before  you'd  call 
sorifaing  a  picnic  !* 

*  My  dear  Mrs.  Rcdmayne,  I  want  a  roast  leg  of  lamb,  a  sa]a<l, 
nd  8  bottle  of  slierry.  packed  in  a  basket.  I  want  you  and  your 
bmily  to  oonte  with  me,  and  I  daresay  w©  shall  enjoy  our  dinner 
M  maoh  as  orer  the  Prince  Regent  enjoyed  his,  thoufjh  Sir  Lucas 
Cleredon's  cook  may  have  been  one  of  the  greatest  artists  of  his 

Aunt  Hannah  hesitated  a  little,  gave  a  sharp  glance  at  her  niece 
—was  it  on  her  account  the  barrister  was  so  friendly? — but  on  the 
vfaoU  had  not  much  to  urge  against  ^Ir.  Wftlgrnve's  proposal.  It 
would  lie  very  rude  to  oppose  any  desire  of  such  a  roodel  lodger's ; 
so  modest  u  wish  too,  and  one  which  was  in  itself  a  condescension. 

*  Well,  air,  if  you'd  like  to  spend  a  day  at  Clevodou  with  James 
and  me  and  Grace  and  her  cousins,  I've  nothing  to  say  against  it,' 

said,  '  except  that  it  doesn't  seem  the  soi-t  of  thing  a  gentleman 
you   would   care  for.      We're  very  homely  people,   von   see, 
Mid—' 

*  You*re  very  pleasant  people,  Mrs.  Redmayne.  Believe  me,  I 
wish  for  no  better  society.* 

He  stole  a  glance  at  Grace,  who  was  intently  studving  a  page 
in  ber  mnsic-book.  Ho  could  not  sec  her  eyes,  but  there  was  a 
liappy  smile  upon  the  rosy  lips,  which  betokened  that  the  idea  of 
the  picnic  was  not  unwelcome  to  her. 

'  Shall  we  say  to-morrow,  then  ?  The  less  time  we  lose  the 
Mt€r,  for  fear  this  splendid  weather  should  change.' 

'No  fear  of  that,  sir,'  replied  aunt  Hannah,  who  had  been 
)<lafluiug  the  picnic  dinner,  and  calculating  what  time  she  should 
want  for  its  preparation.  She  meant  that  it  should  be  something 
more  elaborate  than  a  log  of  lamb  and  a  salad,  *  Say  the  day  after 
to-morrow, '  she  said. 

'  The  day  after  to-morrow,  then — and  you'll  arrange  with  Wort; 
or  I  can  walk  over  this  afternoon  and  settle  the  thing  with  him,  if 
jou  like.* 

'  JoBt  as  you  please,  Mr,  Walgry.  I'm  sure  John  Wort  will 
W  ready  to  do  anything  yon  wish.' 

'  Ye«,*  answered  the  lodger,  in  his  lazy  way,  '  Wort  has  always 
stood  my  friend.' 

'He's  known  yon  a  long  time,  sir,  ho  said,'  hazarded  Mrs. 
James,  who  was  not  without  some  feminine  curiosity  about  the 
stranger's  antecedents. 

'He  has  known  mo  all  my  life,  ma'am/  Mr,  Walgrave  answered 
gravely. 

Graoe  looked  up  from  her  music  with  great  wiaVfnV  c\eft.  "Va  tiSv. 
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hia  firee-and-eftsy  talk  aboat  liimself  he  had  never  spoken  of  father 
or  mother,  home  or  childhood.     That  allusion  to  a  holiday  spent  in 
Norfolk  just  now  was  the  first  hint  he  had  ever  given  them  of  hia  - 
bojish  history ;  and  Grace,  who  Imd  so  little  to  do  except  to  won-  ■ 
der,  had  spent  many  an  idle  hour  Monderinrj  about  him, 

yii.  Walgrave  dropped  in  upon  the  steward  on  his  return  from 
A  long  ramble.  He  was  getting  just  a  little  tired  of  those  lonely 
wanderings,  and  more  inclined  to  dawdle  away  his  day  in  the  Brier- 
wood  parden  and  orchard.  A  comfortable  place  for  reading  in,  thai 
orchard.  He  had  brought  do\vn  some  of  his  favourite  authors — 
Montaigne  and  Burton,  Sterne  and  Do  Quincey— books  talcen  at 
random  from  the  crowded  shelves  in  his  chambers — books  that  a  ■ 
man  may  read  for  over  and  ever ;  and  he  had  sent  to  the  London 
Library  for  a  box  of  newer  literature — the  last  volumes  of  Froudc 
and  Motley,  the  newest  thing  in  metaphysics,  a  dark-blue  octavo 
filled  with  qncatiomible  verse,  the  latest  French  novel.  Provided 
with  these,  he  found  the  deb'gbts  of  the  orchard  iueshauatible ;  and 
to  lie  stretched  at  full  length  upon  the  short  mossy  grass,  •with  a 
little  shower  of  unripe  api>leB  fluttering  down  upon  him  ever  and 
anon,  a  repose  as  sweet  as  the  slumbers  of  Achilles  on  the  lap  of 
Helen,  in  that  enchanted  isle  whitlier  those  two  were  wafted  after 
the  end  of  Troy. 

The  steward  was  quite  ready  to  oblige  him,  but  wondered  a 
little  at  this  picnic  business,  and  at  Mr,  Walgrave 's  condescen- 
sion. 

*  I  shouldn't  have  thought  it  was  in  yoiu*  line/  ho  said- 

*  Nothing  is  in  my  line,  my  dear  Wort,  except  hard  work.  But 
it  is  such  a  new  thing  for  me  to  take  a  holiday,  that  I'm  shaken 
out  of  my  normal  self,  as  it  were,  and  eager  for  any  kind  of  rustic 
amusement.  These  ^leople  are  uncomuiouly  friendly,  and  I've  quite 
fraternised  with  them  lately.  I  really  didn't  know  man  was  snch  a 
gregarious  animal.  I  thought  with  books  and  tly-fishing  I  should 
not  have  the  least  need  of  human  society ;  and  in  a  week  or  ten 
days  I  began  to  cultivate  these  worthy  RedmaNTies.  '*  ^lan  was 
not  made  to  live  alone."  The  day  after  to-morrow,  then,  Wort. 
You*U  meet  us  at  the  old  house,  I  suppose  ?'  J 

*  Well,  yes,  I  can  meet  you  there,  if  you  like.     Or  say  at  the   ■ 
south  lodge ;  that's  the  nearest  to  Brierwootl ;  and  I  can  take  you 
by  a  short  cut  through  the  park.    But  yon  went  over  the  house  two 
years  ago,  from  garret  to  cellar.     I  shouldn't  have  thought  you'd 
have  cared  to  see  it  again.'  ■ 

*  Shouldn't  you  ?  I  have  a  fancy  for  the  neglected  old  place, 
yon  see.  I'm  not  going  to  peer  and  pry  into  every  hole  and  comer 
as  I  did  last  time,  when  I  wanted  to  arrive  at  a  fair  estimate  of  Sir 
Francis  Clevedon's  heritage.'  These  last  words  were  said  with  some 
toQch  of  bitterness,  as  if  this  man  were  not  above  the  low  vice  of 
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envy.     *  I  shouW  like  a  nice  long  lazy  day,  prowling  about  the 
lioaM  and  idling  in  the  gardens.* 

The  wsh  Beemed  reasonable  enough,  and  John  Wort,  who  really 
desired  to  oblige  Mr.  Walgrave,  liad  nothing  to  aay  against  it. 

The  next  day  but  ono  was  another  of  those  glorious  summer 
days,  with  the  thermometer  at  seventy-five  in  the  shade  and  a  cloud- 
less blue  sky.  The  corn  was  yellowing  in  the  fields,  as  Hubert 
YTalgrayo  and  Grace  liedmayne  walked  along  the  narrow  pathways 
between  the  ripening  grain  and  the  tall  >vild-growing  hedges.  Mrs. 
Jamo8  and  her  spouse  lagged  behind  a  httle,  tired  with  a  day*8 
vork  that  bail  been  compressed  into  luvlf  a  day  for  the  sake  of  this 
liohday.  The  young  men  brought  up  the  rear,  each  with  a  basket, 
from  which  there  come  ever  and  anon  a  cool  clooping  noise,  mad- 
deningly suggcstivo  of  refreshing  drinks  imprisoned  within  the 
wicker. 

Graco  was  dressed  in  some  palo  wasbed-ont  muslin  that^as 
almost  whito,  with  a  broad  sti*aw-bat  that  shaded  the  delicate  face, 
aod  from  the  shadow  of  which  the  dork-blue  eyes  shono  out  starlike. 
She  seemed  as  joyous  as  the  skylark  singing  high  up  in  the  blue* 
vault  above  her,  and  was  talking  gaily,  quite  nt  her  case  with  the 
stranger  now.  Her  brightness  and  intelligence  delighted  him.  Of 
all  the  women  be  bad  talked  to  in  that  world  which  was  his  world, 
he  had  met  none  so  rich  in  fancy,  so  quick  to  apprehend  him,  so 
entirely  sympathetic,  as  this  fanner's  daughter. 

*  You  ought  to  be  a  poet,  Grace,*  he  said.  He  bad  not  waited 
for  any  one's  permission  to  call  her  by  her  Christian  name — every 
one  called  her  Grace — it  seemed  only  natural  that  he  should  do 
like  the  rest.  '  You  ought  to  be  a  poet.  Some  of  our  sweetest  ond 
truest  poets  nowadays  are  women.  Now  mind,  I  shall  bo  really 
ugry,  Grace,  if  ever  I  hear  that  you  have  married  a  farmer  and 
willed  down  into  a  comfortable  managing  farmer's  ydSe,  like  aunt 
Hannah.' 

That  milk-white  skin  of  Grace's  grew  suddenly  crimson,  and 
the  blue  eyes  tlasbed  angrily.  Miss  Redmayne  was  by  no  means 
the  sweetest  tempered  of  young  women. 

'  I  shall  never  marry  a  farmer  !*  she  exclaimed. 

They  were  standing  face  to  face  at  a  stile  where  they  had  come 
to  a  panse,  waiting  for  those  stragglers  behind  to  join  them. 

'  Sba'u't  you,  do  you  think?'  Mr.  Walgrave  asked,  in  his  easiest 
maimer;  *  but  why  should  yon  be  so  indignant  with  me  for  suggest- 
ing the  possibility  of  such  a  thing '?  I  took  upon  farming  as  the 
most  halcyon  state  of  existence.  Your  father  is  a  farmer,  your 
onclo  and  cousins  are  farmers ;  you  live  in  an  atmosphere  of  farmers, 
one  may  s&y.  It  is  scarcely  strange  if  I  thought  you  might  ulti- 
mately marry  one.' 

*  1  shall  never  many  a  farmer/  said  Grace,  allU  vri\,\i  «k  Wolc3\v  q\ 
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anger  in  look  oud  tone ;  '  I  don't  suppose  I  shall  ever  marry  at  all. 
I  would  much  rather — ' 

She  stopped  abruptly  with  her  sentcnco  ouiaushQd,  and  stood 
silently  looking  far  ofl'  with  fixed  dreamy  eyes. 

*  Much  rather  do  what?' 
Go  to  my  father  in  AusLiuIia,  and  lead  a  wild  strange  life  with 
him.' 

'  Ah,  you  fancy  that  it  would  be  Arcadian,  poetic,  and  all  that 
kind  of  thing.  A  roving  forest  life,  among  pathless  woods  and  tro- 
pical (lowers ;  aud  so  on.  But  it  wouldn't.  It  would  be  all  rude 
and  sordid ;  a  hard  perilous  Ufu,  among  men  degraded  by  every 
vice  that  the  greed  of  gain  can  foster.  No,  no,  Grace,  don't  dream 
of  Australia,  Look  fon\'ard  to  your  father's  return ;  cultivate  your 
intellect,  which  is  an  exceptional  one,  and  ten  years  heuce  England 
may  be  proud  of  Grace  Redniajne,* 

^  The  gii'l  sighed,  and  gave  him  no  answer.     He  too  was  silent ; 
more  thoughtful  than  he  had  been  all  the  morning. 

It  was  a  hot  walk  to  Clevedon  —  through  corn-fields  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  \vay,  aud  then  along  hidf  a  mile  of  dusty  high- 
road— and  a  delicious  relief  w^hen  they  came  to  the  south  lod^e, 
where  they  found  Mr.  Wort  smoking  an  ante-prandial  pipe  in  the 
shady  rustic  porch,  with  a  stone  bottle  at  his  feet. 

'  1  thought  I'd  bring  something,'  he  said ;  '  so  I  mixed  a  joi'um 
of  milk-punch  the  day  before  yesterday,  from  a  famous  recipe  given 
to  me  by  Sir  Lucas's  old  butler.  It  would  have  been  all  the  better 
for  keeping  longer,  but  I  don't  think  it's  bad.' 

*Lor,  Mr.  Wort,  do  you  want  to  make  us  all  tipsy?'  remon- 
strated Mrs.  James.  '  I  know  what  that  milk-pimch  of  Sir  Lucaa*a 
is — you  brought  us  half  a  gallon  hist  harvest-home.  It's  the  moat 
dangcious  stuff  any  one  can  put  their  lips  to.' 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Redmayue  had  a  good  deal  to  say  to  Mi-.  Wort ; 
so  thoso  three  led  the  way,  t}io  steward  carrj-ing  his  jar  sturdily. 
The  two  young  men  scampered  off  to  look  for  squirrels,  and  Grace 
and  Mr.  Walgrave  followed  at  their  leisure,  stopping  every  now  and 
then  to  admire  some  fine  old  tree  of  nobler  gi'owth  than  the  rest, 
or  the  long  ferny  alleys  leading  off  into  a  deeper  woodland.  On 
this  side  of  the  pork  the  timber  had  escaped  the  ilevastationa 
of  Sir  Lucas,  who  was  very  much  of  Sheridan's  opinion,  that  tim- 
ber is  a  natural  excrescence  for  the  payment  of  a  man's  debts. 
Many  u  noble  oak  and  beech,  cUu  and  chestnut,  had  fallen  under 
the  woodman's  axe  during  the  spendthrift's  tenure  of  Clevedon; 
but  here  the  timber  wtia  of  a  less  valuable  character,  and  had  been 
left  to  flourish  even  after  that  final  clearing  a  few  years  ago,  by 
means  of  which  Mr.  Wort  had  lightened  the  burdens  on  Sir  Francis's 
estate. 

Grace  was  somewhat  silentj  answering  absently  when  Mr.  Wal- 
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ffwe  apoke  to  her — paler  too  thau  when  tbcy  had  begun  their  ex- 
Mdition.  Hor  companion  looked  at  her  curiously,  wondei-ing  what 
W  caused  the  change,  she  had  bocn  so  full  of  life  and  gaiety  a 
qoirter  of  an  hour  ago. 

'Soyoa  are  very  fond  of  your  father,  Grace?'  he  said  pres- 

*  Fond  of  my  father  ?'  she  answered  quickly,  with  a  tremidoos 
VAdiy  and  Hashing  a  bright  sudden  louk  upon  him  which  made  her 
itreofiUbly  bcautifol.  *  Why,  there  is  no  one  in  the  world  I  Iotc 
but  biin.  T  don't  mean  to  say  anything  unkind  or  ungrateful  about 
ancle  James  and  aunt  Hannah.  They  ai'e  very,  very  good  to  me, 
lud  I  like  them — love  them  even,  with  a  kiud  of  love.  But  my 
ftlber — 1  love  him  >vith  all  my  heart  and  soul.  Why,  do  you  know 
lint  Cor  a  year  after  he  leit.  ua  there  was  never  a  night  that  I  did 
sot  see  him  m  my  dreams — hear  the  sound  of  his  voico — feel  the 
tOBch  of  his  hand  ;  uever  a  morning  that  I  did  not  wake  disap- 
pointed to  find  ho  was  so  far  away.  The  dreams  have  faded  a  little 
BOW,  it  is  so  long  —  so  long  since  ho  left  us,  but  I  do  not  regret 
hiffl  less/ 

'  Have  you  any  idea  when  he  wiU  return  '?* 

*  0,  no.  It  may  ho  a  very  long  time,  or  a  very  short  time. 
Hd  promised  not  to  stay  longer  than  three  years  at  the  most ;  but 
I  bov  be  will  not  come  back  till  he  has  succeeded  in  doing  what 
he  vent  to  do.* 

*  To  make  a  fortune,  I  suppose  ?* 
*Xo  earn  enough  money  to  pay  every  shilling  be  owes.' 
'I  wiah  him  all  prosperity,  and  I  rather  envy  him  hia  oppor- 

k^pitiw.  Upon  my  word,  if  I  thought  gold  were  to  be  had  for  dig- 
^Bl^,  I  think  I  would  buy  a  spado  and  go  in  fur  the  same  kind  of 
thing.  A  profesaional  career  is  such  a  slow  road  to  fortune  ;  and 
u  to  fame — if  a  man  stops  short  of  the  woolsack,  I  doubt  if  there 
*>  anything  ho  can  do  that  will  render  him  interesting  to  i>03terity. . 
To  be  less  than  Lord  Thurlow  is  to  be  nothing — and  I  don't  sup- 
pwo  you  ever  heard  of  Thurlow.  A  poet  now,  be  he  ever  so  poor 
tt  creatnre,  lei  him  achieve  but  the  smallest  modicum  of  fame,  hoe  a 
pUoe  in  the  hearts  of  women  for  everlasting.  I'll  wager  if  you  were 
ukad  which  was  the  greater  man,  Kirko  White  or  Urougham,  yon 
Voald  swear  by  Kirko  White,  and  you  would  think  Letitia  Landon 
&  finer  writer  thau  Jnnins.' 

'  I  am  very  fond  of  [loetry,'  Grace  answered  simply, 

*  Well,  child,  go  on  educating  yourself  by  means  of  gitod  solid 
g,  and  yon  shall  be  a  poet  some  day,  like  Miss  Piocter — a 

poet  of  the  affections — all  tenderness  and  sweetness  and  musio. 
But  you  remember  what  Shelley  says,  "  They  learn  in  sulferijig 
what  they  teach  in  song."  Vou  will  have  to  undergo  that  educa- 
tional process  in  some  way  or  other,  I  daresay — &tti.l  ^^^%V  l«xi*£vi«^ 
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I  wasted  on  an  unworthy  object — ^blighted  affection,  and  that  sort  of 

I  thing.* 

I  The  girl  looked  at  him  with  another  of  those  sudden  flashes — 

L  this  time  aU  anger. 

^^L  '  Why  do  you  talk  to  me  like  that  ?'  she  asked  indignantly ; 

^»  *  as  if  I  were  the  silliest  creature  in  the  world,  and  must  needs 
fall  in  love  with — with  what  yon  call  an  unworthy  object.  I  never 
mean  to  love  any  one  hut  my  father.  If  all  the  books  I  have  rea^l 
arc  true — or  half  of  them — love  hardly  ever  brings  anything  but 
sorrow.* 

*  0  yes,  it  does,  Grace  ;  gjladness  unspeakable  Bometimes — a 
renewal  of  youth — a  sweet  surprise — a  revelation  of  a  new  world 
— the  beginning  of  a  fresh  life/  said  Mr.  Walgrave,  with  an  entire 
change  of  tone,  and  an   eamestnosa  that  was  very  rare  in  him. 

*  Don't  be  angry  with  mo  for  what  I  said  just  now,  I  was  only  half 
serious.' 

Chapter  VI. 

OBACK  DISCOVERS  A  LIKENESS. 

TuEY  were  nearly  at  the  house  by  this  time,  and  had  emerged 
from  the  neglected  woodland  on  to  a  wide  lawn  separated  from  the 
pnrk  by  a  ha-ha  and  a  hght  iron  fence.     The  rest  of  the  party 
were  waiting  for   them   here,  wiping  their  faces  with  voliuninoua 
pookct-handkorchiefs,  and  altogether  in  a  melting  condition.    The 
old  house   stood  before   them ;  a  noble   building  with   a   massive 
centre,  wings   spreading  right   and   left,  and  at  the   end  of  each 
wing  a  short  colonnade  running  at  right  angles  with  the  building,  ■ 
Over  the  principal  door,  which  was  low  and  broad,  there  was  a  ■ 
great  oriel  window,  a  window  which  was  in  itself  a  picture.     The 
roof  was  masked  by  a  cornice  of  delicate  stonework,  open  and  light, 
and  rich  in  variety  of  design  as  old  point-lace,  and  above  this  rose  _ 
innumerable  pinnacles  of  the  flamboyant  order.  ■ 

*  A  fine  old  place,'  said  Mr.  Walgrave,  '  a  noble  bockgroimd  to 
any  man's  life.  Hard  that  it  should  be  abandoned  to  the  rats  and 
the  spiders.' 

'Bat  it  is  not  to  belong  to  the  rats  much  longer,'  said  Grace. 

*  Sir  Francis  will  soon  bo  coming  home.* 

*  Perhaps,'  answered  Mr.  Walgrave,  with  a  thoughtful  air.  *  Who 
knows  whether  he  may  ever  live  to  inhabit  this  place  ?  I  am  no  be- 
liever in  restorations.' 

Mr.  Wort  rang  the  bell,  which  waa  answered  after  a  consider- 
able interval  by  the  superannuated  butler  who  had  seen  the  face  of 
George  the  Foiirth — a  doddering  old  man  with  long  gray  hair,  and 
weak  faded  blue  eyes,  dressed  in  threadbare  black  that  had  been  ctit 
by  the  minions  of  Stultz. 
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Thifl  old  man  brigbtoncd  a  little  at  sight  of  Mr.  Wort,  and 
starod  conously  with  bis  dim  eyes  at  Habcrt  Walgrave.  He  \^'as 
^uite  read^  to  show  tlie  house. 

*  I'm  sure  it's  a  pleasiire  to  see  yon  and  your  friends,  Mr.  Wort,' 
he  said.  '  My  old  woman  and  me,  we  get  mazed-tike,  never  seeing 
no  other  faces  but  oar  own*  and  the  t\^'o  girls,  and  the  butcher  once 
a  week.  If  it  wasn't  that  we're  both  fond  of  the  place,  for  the  sake 
of  old  tinaos,  I  don't  beliere  we  could  stand  it.  1  supivose  you'd  like 
to  go  through  all  the  best  rooms/  he  went  on,  opening  one  of  the 
onmeroas  doors  in  the  great  stone-paved  hall,  and  ushering  them 
into  a  long  gloomy  room  hung  with  family  portraits,  and  with  a 

tic  black-marble  mantelpiece  at  the  end — a  mantelpiece  with 
massive  pediment  supported  by  twelve  Corinthian  columns,  which 
looked  like  the  entrance  to  a  tomb.  '  The  ceilings  in  the  upstairs 
rooms  are  ever  so  much  worse  since  you  saw  them  last/  continued 
the  butler ;  '  the  wet  do  come  in  so  ever}'  time  it  rains — and  we  had 
lome  heavy  rains  in  spring.  As  to  the  rats,  I  won't  say  anything 
about  them.  WTiat  they  contrive  to  live  upon,  unless  it's  rotten 
vood  and  old  plaster  and  each  other,  I  can't  understand ;  but  live 
they  do,  and  increase  and  multiply.  This  is  James  I.'s  dining- 
room  ;  Ko  called  because  his  majesty  stayed  at  Clevedon  at  the 
time  when  he  created  the  first  barouet,  and  dined  in  this  room  every 
day  at  one  o'clock,  with  Bobert  Can*  Earl  of  Somerset  on  his  left 
band,  and  Sir  John  Clevedon  on  his  right ;  and  they  do  say  Sir 
John  was  the  handsomest  man  of  the  two.  That's  his  portrait 
Tender,  in  the  green-velvet  suit/ 

They  all  looked  at  the  picture,  as  old  Tristram  Moles  the  butler 

ted  to  it.  Grace  Kedmnvnc  had  seen  the  portrait  before ;  but 
Bight  of  it  to-day  she  gave  a  little  start,  and  a  faint  ciy  of  surjiriso. 

*Why,  what's  the  matter,  lass?*  exclaimed  James  Redmayne, 
staring  at  her. 

*I  was  only  looking  at  the  picture,'  she  said.     *  It*s  so  like — * 

'  So  like  what  ?' 

•  Like  Mr.  Walgrave,  uncle/  On  which,  of  course,  they  all 
tatned  and  stored  at  the  barrister,  who  was  sitting  on  the  edge  of 
the  great  oak  table,  looking  about  him  listlessly. 

The  portrait  of  Sir  John  Clevedon  represented  a  man  with  close- 
cat  dark  hair,  clustering  in  short  crisp  curls  about  a  high  and  some- 
ffhat  bald  forehead.  Eyes  of  a  lumiuouH  gray,  darkened  by  the 
dukness  of  the  lashes,  and  tho  marked  brows  above  them.  The 
nose  was  a  short  aquiline,  ^snth  well-cut  nostrils ;  and  tho  nose  and 
eyebrows  together  gave  a  somewhat  sinister  look  to  a  face  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  supremely  handsome.  Nor  was  the  face 
distinguishod  by  physical  beauty  only :  it  was  impossible  to  doubt 
the  power  of  tho  intellect  of  the  man  to  whom  it  had  belonged. 

Mr.  Walgrave  raised  his  eyes,  and  looked  steadily  &l  Ib^e  ^vc- 
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ture.  Yes,  there  was  a  liiteness,  certainly — vague  and  Bhadowy — 
a  likeness  of  exprefision  rather  tlinu  of  fentore,  aUhoiigb  even  in 
feature  there  was  boido  rcscmbUmce.  The  eyes  were  the  same 
colour,  and  had  something  of  the  same  light  in  them.  The  short 
dark  hair  grew  iu  the  same  form  n|)on  the  thoughtful  foroheud.  As 
the  living  man  looked  up  at  the  picture  of  the  dead  one,  the  faces 
seemed  to  grow  more  alike.  One  could  fancy  some  subtk  spiritual 
link  between  the  two.  j 

'  Upon  my  word,  I  feel  vastly  Uattercd  by  the  suggestion/  eaidfl 
Mr.  Walgravo  coolly.      '  A  man  who  disputed  the  palm  with  that 
handsome  scoundrel  Robert  Carr  is  a  person  one  must  needs  be 
proud  to  resemble,  if  ever  so  slighUy.     Bat  I  fancy  the  likeness 
exists  only  in  your  poetic  iinaginutiou,  Miss  Redmayne.' 

*  Nut  a  bit  of  it!'  cried  uncle  James.  *  I'm  blest  if  you  ain't 
Hke  him  !* 

'  Then  the  gentleman  must  be  like  my  old  master.  Sir  Luoas, 
into  the  bargain,'  said  Tristram  Moles.  *  Sir  Lucas  was  a  true  Cleve- 
don.  My  poor  old  eyes  are  too  dim  to  see  such  things  very  cleair; 
but  if  the  gentleman's  like  one,  ho  must  be  like  the  other.' 

Mr.  Wort  turned  «i>on  his  heel  rather  impatiently. 

'  We'd  better  not  waste  all  our  time  dawdling  here,  if  we're 
going  to  see  the  house/  he  said.  Upon  which  they  walked  on  into 
the  great  dining-hnll,  with  its  open  gothic  roof,  where  a  couple  of 
hundred  people  could  diuo  at  their  ease ;  through  billiard-room  and 
music-room,  morning-room  and  ball-rooin ;  and  then  bock  through  a 
line  of  smaller  rooms,  looking  out  upon  a  Dutch  garden,  to  the  hall 
and  the  grand  staircase,  up  which  they  went,  startling  the  echoes 
with  the  clangour  of  their  footsteps  upon  the  uncarpeted  stoue. 

Upstairs  there  wtire  state  bedchambers,  with  tall  plumed  bed- 
steads, tapestry  hangings,  and  a  general  asjKct  of  uninhabitable- 
noss ;  and  there  were  other  rooms,  in  which  the  furniture  was  of  a 
more  modem  date ;  but  upon  all  the  stamp  of  decay  was  more  or 
less  visible.  There  was  no  dirt  or  slovenliness.  Mn^i.  Moles  and 
her  handmaiden  worked  indefatigahly  to  keep  things  us  well  as  they 
could  bo  kept ;  but  the  water  had  oomo  in  here,  and  the  paper- 
hanging  had  fallen  tlown  there ;  and  there  was  in  one  room  a  cracked 
panel,  and  in  another  a  broken  window.  Ever}'thing  that  could  fade 
had  faded  ;  everything  that  could  rot  had  rotted ;  yet  the  house  bad 
been  originally  ao  splendid,  that  it  was  splendid  oven  in  decay. 

It  happened  somehow  that  Mr.  Walgrave  and  Grace  were  gener- 
ally together  during  this  exploration.  It  happened  bo  ;  there  was 
no  appearance  of  eflbrt  on  the  part  of  either  to  secure  such  a  result. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Uedmaync  had  a  good  deal  to  s&y  to  the  old  butler, 
wlio  was  eager  for  gossip  from  the  outer  world  of  Ivingsbury ;  and 
these  three  lingered  Uj  tiilk  here  and  there,  while  Mr.  Wort  looked 
about  him,  thoughtfully  contemplating  the  progresa  of  decay  and 
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dilapidation.  When  thoy  bad  seen  all  the  rooms — the  dingy  old 
jietares,  the  cnriuns  old  china,  the  uickuacks  and  pretty  trifles  which 
^ttny  a  vanished  hand  had  been  wont  to  touch  tenderly  in  a  time 
long  gone — Cinice  and  her  comjianion  came  to  a  gtaudstill  in  the 
toom  over  the  chief  entrance,  tiie  room  with  that  great  oriel  window, 
which  was  one  of  the  most  striking  fealares  La  the  front  of  the  house. 
It  was  the  prettiest,  brightest  chamber  npon  this  upper  floor — a 
sitting-room,  furnished  almost  entii-ely  with  Indian  furnitute — curi- 
ously cjirved  ebony  chairs,  sandal-wood  cabinets,  card-rucks  and 
^M|B|te  in  iTory  and  silver,  great  jars  filled  with  dried  roKe-leaves 
^^^Bks,  still  fiaintly  odorous. 

'Isn't  it  a  darling  room  ?'  cried  Orace  rapturoualy,  standing  in 
ilie  window  with  clasped  bands,  and  her  eyes  wandering  over  the 
wide  Undacape,  glorious  in  its  Bammer  splendour.  '  How  delicious 
it  miXBt  bo  to  live  with  such  a  prospect  as  that  always  before 
006*8  eyes !  At  Brierwood  we  are  down  in  a  hollow,  and  never  see 
larthing  but  our  own  goaden.  This  was  Lady  Clcvodon's  room ; 
not  the  last  Lady  Clovedon — she  never  came  here,  poor  soul — but 
Sir  Lucas's  mother.  She  was  the  daughter  of  on  Indian  goueTol, 
^1^  sent  her  all  this  furniture.  There's  a  miniature  of  Sir  Lucas 
VMum  he  was  a  Uttle  boy  over  the  mantelpiece/  she  continued,  going 
aeroea  the  room  to  look  at  it.  '  What  a  funny  little  nankeen  jacket, 
and  what  an  enormous  collar  !     Yes,  there  is  certainly  a  likeness.' 

*  To  whom  •?' 

*  To  you.  Don't  you  rememl>er  what  Mr.  Moles  said  ?  If  you 
vera  Uko  Sir  John  Clovedon,  you  must  be  like  Sir  Lucas.  And 
Ihere  it  a  Ukeness — about  the  eyes  and  the  expression,  I  think.' 

'  Curious,'  said  Mr.  Walgrave  indifferently.  *  I  suppose  I  ought 
to  feel  gratified  by  tbo  ihscover}-,  these  Clovedous  appear  to  be  such 
irreit  people.' 

'  They  are  a  very  old  family,  Mi*.  Wort  says,  and  were  distin- 
gttisfaed  in  the  days  of  tbe  Plantogenets.  It  was  a  pity  Sir  Lucas 
spent  all  Lis  money,  wasn't  it?' 

'I  daresay  his  son  thinks  so,'  replied  Mr.  Walgrave  coolly. 
'  However,  accordiug  to  Wort's  aci^oaut,  the  estate  will  clear  it&elf 
m  1  year  or  two,  and  Francis  Clovedon  may  come  and  lake  up 
^is  abode  here.  Kathcr  a  lucky  follow,  to  find  himself  master  of 
^^  A  plaoe  as  this  at  thirty  years  of  age.  A  man  who  o^nis  such 
A  house  need  tako  no  trouble  to  distinguish  himself.  His  estate  is 
"^s  digtinclion." 

*  Would  yon  like  to  he  the  owner  of  it  ?'  Grace  asked,  smillDg 
*^  ^  eamoetnesg, 

'  Very  much.  I  woidd  give  a  great  deal  to  be  independent  of  the 
^***^ld,  Graco — not  to  bo  obliged  to  tread  a  road  marked  out  for  me 
^  so  long  ago  ;  not  to  be  bent  body  and  soul  upon  reaching  uue  por- 
****»lar  point.     I  never  knew  how  hard  it  was  to  \xwt  v\^  onsw  lot- 
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-not  to  be  a  free  agent,  in  fact- 


-until—until  these 


r 

■  time  to  make 

I  last  few  days.* 

^t  The  girl  looked  at  him  wonderingly,  her  face  very  pale. 

^^fe  '  Why  in  these  last  few  days  ?*  she  asked. 

^^B  *  Because  within  that  time  I  have  made  a  fatal  discoveiy,  Grace.' 

^H  '  What  discovery  ?' 

^H  *  That  I  love  you.* 

^^^  She  looked  at  him  for  a  moment,  half  incredulously,  and  then 

t  burst  into  tears. 

He  put  his  arm  round  her,  clasped  her  to  his  breast,  looking 
down  upon  her  fondly,  hut  vdth  none  of  the  triumph  of  a  happy 
lover. 

'  My  dcaj'cst,  my  sweetest,  don't  cry.  I  am  not  worth  one  of 
those  tears.  The  secret  is  out,  darling.  I  never  meant  to  tell  yon. 
I  hold  you  in  my  arms  for  a  moment,  for  the  first  and  last  time.  I 
don't  even  kiss  you,  you  see.  I  love  you  with  all  my  heart  and  soul, 
Grace  Redmoync,  and — I  am  engaged  to  marry  another  woman.  I 
1^11  you  both  facts  in  a  breath.  All  my  future  depends  on  the  mar- 
riage ;  and  T  am  not  unworldly  enough  to  say,  Let  my  future  go.* 

Grace  disengaged  herself  gently  from  his  encircling  arms,  her 
whole  face  beaming.  He  loved  her.  After  that  the  deluge.  What 
did  it  matter  to  her,  just  in  that  one  triumphant  moment,  that  he 
was  pledged  to  marry  another  woman  and  break  her  heart  ?  To 
know  that  lie  loved  her  was  in  itself  so  sweet,  there  was  no  room  iu 
her  mind  for  a  sorrowful  thought, 

*  You  don't  wish  me  to  marry  a  farmer  ?*  she  said,  smiling  at 
him. 

'  God  forbid  that  you  should,  my  darling,  I  should  like  yon  to 
stand  for  ever  a])arl  from  common  clay,  a  "  bright  particular  star." 
I  must  go  my  way,  and  live  my  life ;  that  is  written  amongst  the 
immutabilities.  But  it  would  be  some  consolation  for  me  to  think 
of  Grace  Redmayne  as  something  above  the  vulgar  world  in  which 
I  lived.' 

Consolation  for  him  !  He  did  not  even  think  of  whether  she 
might  or  might  not  have  need  of  consolation.  And  yet  he  knew 
that  she  loved  him ;  had  suspected  as  much  for  some  little  time,  indeed. 
He  thought  that  ho  had  acted  in  a  remarkably  honourable  manner 
iu  telling  her  the  true  state  of  the  case  with  such  perfect  frankness. 
There  were  very  few  men  in  his  position  would  have  done  as  much, 
he  told  himself. 

The  door  had  been  half  open  all  this  time,  and  the  approaching 
footsteps  and  voices  of  the  rest  of  the  party  now  made  themselves 
audible.  Grace  brushed  away  the  traces  of  her  teai-s,  and  went  to 
the  window  tu  gain  n  little  time  before  she  faced  her  relations.  Mr. 
Walgrave  followed  her,  and  opened  one  of  tho  casements,  and  made 
some  remark  about  the  landscape  to  cover  her  confusion. 
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*  Well,  now  we've  seen  all  the  house,  I  suppose  it's  pretty  nigh 
time  to  think  of  a  bit  of  grnb.  "WTierc  are  we  goin»  to  have  ow 
dinners,  Mr.  Walgi-ave  ?*  asked  James  Rodmayne.  *  In  I4ie  gardens, 
or  in  the  park  T 

*  In  neither,  Mr.  Redmayne,'  answered  the  barristt»r.  *  Wo  ai'e 
going  to  imagine  ourselves  genuine  Clovedons,  and  dine  in  the  great 
haU.* 

'  Eh  !  Well,  that  is  a  rum  start.  I  thought  you'd  have  been 
for  spreading  the  table-cloth  on  the  grass  in  a  rural  way ;  hat  I 
3oD*t  suppose  Sir.  Moles  here  will  have  any  objection.' 

*  Not  in  the  least,  Mr.  Redmayne.  You  can  make  as  free  as 
Toa  please  in  the  dining-haU ;  any  one  as  Mr.  Wort  brings  is  kindly 
welcome ;  and  me  and  my  wife  can  got  you  anything  you  may 
wint/ 

'  We've  brought  everything,'  said  aunt  Hannah  proudly.  *  I 
pftckcd  the  baskets  with  my  own  hands.' 

'  Then  me  and  my  wife  can  wait  npon  you,  Mrs.  Redmayne,  all 
Um  same,*  replied  the  butler. 

They  nil  went  do\\'n8taLrs :  aunt  Hannah  and  Mr.  Moles  leading 
the  way,  discoursing  confidentially  about  the  baskets;  Mr.  Wort  and 
Mr.  Redmayne  following,  talking  agi'iculturo;  Grace  and  the  barrister 
last  of  all. 

^  Let  ns  have  ono  happy  day  together,  Grace,'  he  said,  as  thoy 
went  slowly  down  the  grand  staircase.  *  Let  us  forget  there  is  any 
BQch  thing  as  the  future,  and  be  utterly  happy  for  to-day.' 

*  I  cannot  help  being  happy  when  I  am  witli  you,'  she  answered 
softly,  too  innocent  to  consider  the  peril  of  o^vning  her  love  so 
frtnkly. 


I 


Chapter  VII. 

IF  IT  COULD  ALWAYS  BE  TO-PAV!' 


ToERE  was  a  small  oval  table  at  the  end  of  the  dining-hall — 
stnall,  that  is  to  say,  in  comparison  with  the  long  banqueting  tables 
on  each  side  of  the  hall,  but  capable  of  accommodating  twelve  or 
'wrteen  people,  a  table  at  which  the  Prince  Regent  had  dined  with 
%  chosen  few  when  all  the  county  was  assembled  to  do  him  honour 
— ind  it  was  this  board  which  Mr.  Walgrave  insisted  upon  spread- 
Wg  with  the  contents  of  Mrs.  Redmayne's  baskets.  He  helped  to 
"T  the  cloth  himself,  handing  Omce  the  glasses  and  knives  and 
wks  IS  dcxtronsly  as  if  ho  had  been  a  professional  waiter  accus- 
lonied  to  earn  his  three  half-crowns  nightly. 

'  We  are  used  to  picnicking,  in  chambers,'  he  said.  *  I  always 
l»^p  to  lay  the  cloth  when  I  have  fellows  to  breakfast  or  dine  ^vith 
^'  What  a  banquet  you  have  brought,  Mrs,  Redmayne !  I  sug- 
B^W  ft  joint  and  a  aalad,  and  yon  have  prepared  au  aVdctrnMAc. 
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foast— pigeon-pio,  corned  boef,  chicken  in  savory  jelly,  and — 0,  pray 
inform  me,  what  is  this  sloppy  compound  in  a  stone  jar  ?  Are  w« 
to  return  to  the  days  of  our  infancy,  and  eat  curds-and-whey  ?' 

*  That's  a  junket,  Mr.  Walgrave,'  replied  aunt  Hannah,  Trith 
rather  an  offended  air,  '  It  wasn't  an  easy  thing  to  bring,  I  can  tell 
you ;  but  I  think  it  has  come  all  right.  My  mother  was  a  Weat- 
countrywoman,  and  taught  me  to  make  juidtets.  They're  reckoned 
a  dainty  by  most  people.* 

'  Rely  npon  it,  I  shall  not  be  baclsward  in  my  appreciation  o 
the  junket,  Mrs.  Redmayne.  Now,  Grace,  you  are  to  sit  at  the 
bottom  of  the  table  and  be  Lady  Clevedon,  and  I  shall  take  my  place 
at  the  top  as  Sir  Hubert.  Mr.  Wort,  yon  vnH  take  the  right  of  her 
ladyship ;  Mrs.  Redmayne,  I  must  have  you  by  my  aide  ;  and  the 
rest  anywhere.' 

The  two  young  men  had  come  in  from  their  mmblo  by  this  time, 
aud  the  whole  party,  except  one,  fell  to  with  hearty  appetite,  and 
made  havoc  of  the  pigeon-pie  and  boiled  beef,  savory  jelly  and  other 
kickshaws,  in  the  way  of  salad,  cucnmber,  &c. ;  while  Mr,  Molea 
the  butler  wailed  upon  them  with  as  stately  an  air  as  if  he  had 
been  presiding  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  serving-men  at  one  of  tbo 
princely  banquets  of  days  gone  by.  He  permitted  himself  a  quiet 
smile  once  or  twice  at  some  facetious  remark  of  Mr.  Walgrave's, 
but  was  for  the  most  part  the  very  genius  of  gravity,  pouring  out 
the  Brierwood  cider,  and  the  sherry  contributed  by  Mr.  Waigrave, 
with  as  much  dignity  as  if  the  liquors  had  been  cabinet  hocks  or 
madeiras  of  pnceless  worth. 

It  was  a  merry  meal.  The  barrister  seemed  aa  light-hearted  aa 
if  his  fame  and  fortune  were  made,  and  he  had  nothing  more  to  do 
in  hfe  than  to  enjoy  himself.  Not  always  does  Apollo  strain  his 
bow,  and  to-day  the  string  hung  loose,  and  Apollo  abandoned  him- 
self heart  and  sonl  to  happy  idleness.  He  talked  all  through  the 
meal,  rattling  on  in  very  exuberance  of  spirits,  while  the  two  lads, 
who  had  some  dim  sense  of  humour,  laughed  vociferously  ever  and 
anon  in  the  intervals  of  their  serious  labour ;  and  Grnce,  in  her 
post  of  honour  at  the  bottom  of  the  table,  smiled  and  sparlded  like 
a  fountain  in  the  sunshine.  She  had  no  need  to  sny  anything.  It 
was  enough  for  her  to  look  so  joyous  and  beautiful.  Perhaps  any 
blackbird  in  the  Clevedon  woods  might  have  eaten  as  much  as  Miss 
Redmayne  consumed  that  day ;  but  it  is  only  when  every  spiritual 
joy  has  vanished  from  a  human  soul  that  tlic  pleasures  of  the  tabic 
come  to  be  pleasnreB,  and  the  food  which  Grace  ate  that  day  waa 
not  grown  on  earthly  soil.  She  was  in  ftiiryland,  and  had  about  as 
much  consciousness  of  tlie  common  things  of  this  world  as  Titania 
when  she  cai-oesed  her  loutish  lover. 

They  were  nearly  two  hours  in  the  dining-hall,  two  hours  which 
appeared  to  Grace  just  one  brief  half  hour  of  perfect  happiness,  a 
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dnuny  joy  which  ahnost  confiiHed  her  senses;  and  then  tbey 
out  into  the  gardens. 
At  ClevedoD  the  gardens  corored  some  eight  acres,  and  were  tlie 
glory  of  the  place.  Sorely  neglected  now,  a  very  wilderness  of 
and  HTringa,  honeysuckle  and  clematis,  moss-grown  paths, 
alloys,  where  the  foliage  grew  in  tangled  masses,  passion- 
ter  and  Virginia  creeper  choking  each  other  in  their  wild  luxuri- 
;  here  a  fallen  statue,  there  an  em]>ty  marble  basin,  which  had 
oooe  been  a  fountain ;  at  one  end  of  an  alley  a  wide  pond  half 
hidden  hy  water-lilies;  at  another,  a  broad  stretch  of  bowling-green, 
bounded  by  a  dense  bolly-hedgo.  The  grass  was  cut  now  and  then, 
uid  that  one  Italian  flower-garden  whioli  had  Iwlonged  to  Lady 
Cleredon  was  kept  in  tolerable  order^  and  that  was  all.  The  rest 
was  chaos. 

*  I  think  if  I  were  a  miUionaire,  I  would  have  at  least  one  gar- 
den kept  just  in  this  condition,'  said  Mr.  Walgrave,  as  they  wan- 
dered among  the  straggling  rose-bushes,  caught  every  now  and  then 
by  some  trailing  branch  that  lay  across  their  path ;  '  a  garden  in 
which  the  flowers  should  grow  just  as  they  liked,  should  degenerate 
and  become  mere  weeds  again  if  they  pleased.  I  always  fancy  that 
bower  of  roses  by  Beudemeer's  stream  some  wild  uegIoct«d  place 
like  this.  There  are  lovehncsses  of  form  and  colour  in  these  rank 
maesefl  of  fohage  which  no  gardener's  art  could  ever  produce.' 

Of  course,  Grace  agreed  with  him.  She  thought  every  word 
that  fell  from  his  lips  it  pearl  of  wisdom. 

Thoy  found  a  delightful  green  arbour,  spacious  and  cool,  and 
tolerahly  free  from  spiders,  where  uncle  James  and  Mr.  Wort  conid 
SDoke  their  after-dinner  pipes  and  sip  the  milk-punch  ;  in  which 
plcaauit  retreat  they  innted  Mr.  Moles  the  butler  to  join  them  for 
t  friendly  half  hour.  It  was  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  Mr. 
Wftlgrave  would  hob  and  nob  with  a  butler ;  and  Mrs.  Bcdmayne 
vu  in  no  manner  surprised  when,  after  just  tasting  the  punch,  ho 
stroUed  away  with  Grace  and  her  cousins.  The  cousins  soon  fled 
from  the  humdrum  beauty  of  tbo  gardens,  and  went  back  to  the 
woods,  whore  there  wcro  wild  creatures  to  chase  and  trees  to  dimb  ; 
•0  Grace  and  Mr.  "Walgrave  had  the  gardens  all  to  themselves. 

Perhaps  in  all  Grace  Kedmayne's  brief  life  that  was  the  hap- 
P*wt  day — a  day  of  perfect  unalloyed  delight.  No  matter  that  her 
^fT  had  only  declared  his  lovo  in  one  breath,  to  tell  her  in  the 
&cit  that  there  was  an  insurmountable  barrier  between  them.  The 
must  come  by  and  by  when  the  thought  of  that  would  be 
ipair ;  but  it  was  not  so  yet.  He  loved  her.  In  that  one  sen- 
tence was  concentrated  all  she  could  imagine  of  earthly  bhss.  She 
Jttd  thought  of  him  as  something  so  far  away — she  had  given  him 
her  heart  in  childish  ignorance  of  the  cost.  Life  had  been  very 
tweet  to  her  of  late  merely  because  he  was  noar  her.    E\eu  vthiU 


she  supposed  Lira  indifferent,  only  conrteoua  with  a  8ti'anger*s  cour- 
tesy to  a  woman  of  lower  rank  thau  his  ovm,  to  see  hia  face  and  to 
hear  his  voice  had  been  cnongh.  What  was  it,  then,  to  know  that 
he  loved  her — that  this  one  supreme,  almost  incrodiblc  hazard  had 
befallen  her  ?  Of  all  the  women  who  had  worshipped  liim — and  a 
girl  of  Grace's  sentimental  temper  is  apt  to  suppose  that  cvei-y 
woman  who  has  ever  beheld  him  must  needs  adore  her  idol — he 
had  chosen  her.  Ineffable  condescension  !  The  poor  Uttle  foolish 
heart  fluttered  still  with  the  emotion  of  that  OTerjwwering  moment 
when  he  uttered  those  sublime  words,  '  Grace »  I  love  you.' 

As  for  Mr.  Walgrave  himself,  he  too  found  that  dreamy  after- 
noon wandering  in  neglected  fruit  and  flower  gardens — now  pausing 
io  i>luck  a  rose,  now  loitering  to  gather  a  little  heap  of  white  rasp- 
beriies  ou  a  broad  green  fig-leaf^not  by  any  means  an  uneujoyable 
buHiness.  There  was  a  faint  flavour  of  worry  and  vexation  of  spirit 
mingled  in  the  cup  of  joy.  Kven  among  the  roses,  looking  down 
at  Grace  RedmajTie's  sweet  girlish  face,  tlje  shadow  of  future  trouble 
fell  darkly  across  his  path.  It  was  all  very  well  to  be  so  happy  for 
to-day  ;  but  to-morrow  was  very  near — and  how  could  he  break  with 
a  girl  who  loved  him  like  tliis  ?  It  would  be  on  awfil  wrench  for 
him,  let  it  come  when  it  might ;  and  yet  a  week  ago  he  had  made 
very  light  of  this  rustic  flirtation,  and  hud  told  himself  that  he  was 
the  last  man  in  the  world  to  como  to  grief  in  such  a  manner. 
Pretty  faces  were  not  now  to  him.  He  had  lived  amongst  attrac- 
tive women — had  been  courted  and  petted  by  them  ever  since  his 
professional  prospects  bad  begun  to  bud  with  promise  of  rich  blossom 
in  days  to  come. 

'I  told  her  the  truth,  at  any  rate,*  he  said  to  himself,  as  he 
watched  Grace's  ardent  face,  on  which  the  light  of  happiness  shone 
supernal.  *  I'm  very  glad  of  that.  What  a  dear  little  confiding 
sold  she  is,  with  not  a  thought  of  the  fnture — with  not  one  sel£sh 
calculation  in  her  mind — happy  only  to  be  loved !  I  wish  I  had 
held  my  tongue.  I  suppose  I  ought  to  leave  Brierwood  to-morrow. 
It's  like  sporting  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice.     And  yet — ' 

And  yet  he  meant  to  stay,  and  did  stay. 

The  afternoon  lasted  throe  hours.  In  the  arbour,  pipes,  and 
gossip,  and  punch,  and  soothing  slumbers  beguiled  the  elders  into 
unconsciousness  of  the  flight  of  time.  It  was  only  when  a  percep- 
tible fading  in  the  glory  of  the  day,  a  mellower  light,  a  cooler  air,  a 
gentle  whispering  of  summer  winds  among  the  trees,  warned  them 
that  evening  had  come  unawares,  that  Mrs.  Redmayne  suddenly 
bestirred  herself  to  see  about  tea.  They  must  drink  tea,  of  course, 
before  they  bent  their  way  homewards.  The  day's  festirities  would 
bo  uicomplete  without  a  tea-drinking. 

Happily  there  was  not  much  for  aunt  Hannah  to  do,  or  the 
light  would  have  scarcely  lasted  them.     The  lads  had  selected  an 
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^HbBftyMi  onder  a  great  Spanish  chestnut  m  the  woods,  had 
W  mHuBSmngt  and  lighted  the  fire  and  boiled  the  kettle.  Every- 
thing was  ready.  '  Mother'  was  only  wanted  to  make  and  dispeuBe 
the  tea. 

They  followed  the  lads  gaily  through  those  delicious  woodB^ 
where  birds,  which  ought  to  have  been  nightingales  if  they  were 
not,  were  warbling  and  jugjugging  divinely ;  followed  to  a  faii-y-like 
amphitheatre  of  greensward,  shut  in  by  tall  liincs  ajid  Spaniflh  chest- 
nuts, under  the  biggest  of  which  the  lads  had  spread  their  rustic 
tea-table,  while  the  wood-iire  smoked  and  nniouldered  a  little  way  off. 

Grace  clapped  her  bunds  with  delight. 

*  O,  if  we  could  always  live  here,'  she  cried,  '  how  sweet  it  would 
be!' 

If  we  could  always  live  here — if  it  could  always  bo  to-day,  she 
thought ;  and  then  to  her  childish  fancy  it  seemed  that  with  the 
fading  of  tlmt  blissful  day  the  end  of  all  her  happiness  must  come. 
For  the  first  time  she  began  to  realise  the  actual  state  of  the  case  ; 
for  the  hrsi  time  she  felt  the  sbaduw  of  coming  trouble — parting — 
tears — death  ;  for  could  it  bo  less  than  death  to  lose  him  ? 

They  stit  side  by  side  under  the  chestnut.  Aunt  Hannah 
glanced  at  them  sharply,  but  could  see  nothing  suspicious  in  the 
manner  of  either.  It  was  not  strange  that  Mi'.  Walgravc  should  be 
polite  to  her  niece,  who  really  was  a  pretty  girl,  and  fifteen  years 
his  junior.     There  could  hardly  be  any  danger. 

It  was  a  pleasant,  innocent,  rustic  tea-drinking — the  two  youug 
men  and  their  father  consuming  innumerable  cups  of  tea,  and  eating 
bread-and-butter  with  an  air  of  having  fasted  fur  the  last  twenty- 
four  boars.  That  chasing  of  tender  young  beastlings  of  the  squirrel 
tribe  had  given  the  lads  un  alarming  appetite.  There  were  shrimps 
in  abundance — pretty  pink  young  things,  which  looked  as  if  one  might 
hare  strung  tbeni  into  corul  necklaces — shrimps  and  plum-cake. 
The  young  Redmaynes  were  ready  for  anything.  They  were  noisy 
too  in  their  exuberance,  and  were  oltogetlior  so  boisterous  in  their 
mirth,  that  Hubert  Walgrave  and  his  companion  had  plenty  of  time 
for  low  swe«t  converse,  unheard  and  unobserved.  Grace  brightened 
again  as  her  lover  talked  to  her,  and  again  forgot  that  life  was  not 
bounded  by  to-day  —  forgot  everj'thing  except  that  she  was  with 
him. 

The  twilight  was  darkening  into  night  when  the  crockeryware 
was  all  packed  and  the  party  ready.  Mr.  Walgravo  aud  Grace 
had  strolled  a  little  way  in  advance  while  the  packing  was  in  pro- 
giress^hardty  out  of  sight,  not  at  all  out  of  heniiug.  Aunt  Uaunah 
could  catch  a  glimpse  of  her  niece's  light  muslin  dress  glimmering 
between  the  trees  every  now  and  then — could  hear  her  happy  laagh. 
They  were  just  gathering  themselves  together  to  follow,  when  a 
piercing  scream  rang  through  the  wood. 
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^^1  'Lord  have  mercy  upon  us,  what's  that*?'  cried  Mrs.  James. 

^^B      '  'Twas  Grace's  voice,  surely.     Hun  and  see,  Cliarley.' 
^^P  Both  yooDg  men  sped  off,  and  one  of  them  ran  against  Mr.  Wal- 

gravo,  who  came  towards  them  with  Grace  in  his  arms,  her  head 
lying  hclploBsly  on  his  shoulder,  her  face  ghastly  white. 

*  She  has  fainted,'  he  said.  *  I  never  saw  any  oqc  so  frightened. 
We  sat  down  upon  a  felled  tree  yonder  for  a  minute,  waiting  for 
you,  and  a  viper— I  think  it  must  have  been — sliot  out  of  the  grass 
between  us  and  ran  across  her  dress.  It  was  the  snr|msc,  I  sup- 
pose, that  oveicame  her.' 

He  laid  her  gently  down  upon  the  grass  with  her  head  upon  her 
aunt's  lap.  They  all  looked  more  frightened  than  the  occasion 
seemed  to  wamiut. 

'  It's  only  a  feint,'  Mr.  Walgrave  said  reassuriugly.  '  Lay  her 
flat  upon  the  grass,  and  she'll  come  round  quickly  enough.  Rmi 
for  some  water,  Charley,  there's  a  good  fellow.' 

He  was  kneeling  by  the  girl's  side,  with  one  little  cold  hand  in 
his.  Her  face  was  still  deadly  pale — almost  livid ;  and  aunt  Hannah 
was  looking  at  it  with  an  anxious  countenance. 

*It  isn't  as  if  it  was  any  one  else,'  she  said,  chafing  the  girl's 
disengaged  hand.  *  Fainting  is  no  gi-eat  matter  for  most  folks  ;  but 
it  isn't  easy  to  bring  her  roimd.  She  went  off  just  like  this  the  day 
her  father  went  away,  and  gave  us  all  a  fine  turn.  I  thought  she 
was  gone.     It's  her  heart,  you  see.' 

*  Her  heart !'  cried  Mr.  Walgrave  aghast.  *  What's  the  matter 
with  her  heart  ?' 

He  laid  his  hand  upon  the  girl's  breast  with  an  alarmed  look, 

'  I'm  afraid  there's  something  wrong.  Her  mother  died  of  heart- 
complaint,  you  know — went  indoors  one  summer  evening  to  fetch 
her  needlework,  and  dropped  down  dead  at  the  foot  of  the  staiirs. 
The  heart  had  stopped  beating  all  in  a  moment,  the  doctor  said ; 
and  the  same  doctor  has  told  me  that  Grace  isn't  a  long-lived  woman 
— she's  too  much  like  her  mother.' 

There  was  a  faint  fluttering  under  his  hand.  Thank  God  for  that ! 
The  heart  that  loved  him  so  fondly,  so  foolishly,  Irnd  not  ceased  to 
beat.  But  Mr.  Walgrave  had  experienced  a  smart  shock  notwith- 
standing ;  and  when  Grace  opened  her  eyes  presently,  and  looked 
up  at  him,  his  face  was  almost  as  pale  as  her  own. 

She  drew  a  long  shuddering  breath,  drauk  a  few  8i>oonfuls  of 
Wftier,  and  declared  herself  quite  well,  and  then  rose  with  tremulous 
limbs,  and  looked  round  iter,  smiling  faintly. 

'  I'm  afraid  I've  given  you  all  a  great  deal  of  trouble/  she  said^i 
'  It  was  very  foolish  of  me ;  but  the  sight  of  that  horrid  crcat 
{Tightened  me  so.    It  didn't  sting — any  one,  did  it  ?'  she  asked  nel^' 
vously,  looking  at  Hubert  Walgrave. 

*  No,  Grace ;  there  has  been  no  harm  done,*  he  answered,  with 
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I  cfceerin?  Hinilts  though  his  face  was  still  white.  *  The  beast  was 
only  a  htUe  innocent  worm.  I  could  not  have  holioved  you  would 
fceiiATe  so  like  a  fine  lady.' 

It  was  a  ^^pe^/  cried  Grace.     *  Vipers  have  stung  people  to 
in  tluB  country'.     And  he  dai'ted  out  just  between  us,  as  if — 
isil— ' 

She  faltered,  and  .stopped ;  but  Hubert  Walgrave  knew  very  well 
ibt  she  would  have  said  :   '  as  if  he  came  to  part  ua.* 

'Take  my  onu,  Miss  Kedmayno/  he  said,  in  his  easiest  way; 
•  uid  don't  alarm  yourself  about  vipei-s.  I  hold  them  very  harmless, 
imlett  Ihey  take  the  biped  form.  Do  you  feel  equal  to  wdking  home 
It  Ofloe  ?  or  would  you  like  to  rest  a  little  T 

'I  am  not  at  all  tired.     I  am  quite  ready  to  go.' 

And  so  they  went  arm-in-arm  through  the  uaiTow  pathways, 
bntahing  against  the  bearded  barley  aud  the  feathery  oats  and  the 
iktt-riponing  wheat,  all  silvered  by  the  summer  moonbeams,  and 
^ftDdo  emerging  upon  some  smooth  stretch  of  meadow,  where  the  uew- 
grawn  grass  was  sweet,  and  whore  a  clump  of  trees  made  an  island 
of  shadow  here  and  there.  They  went  home  together,  only  a  few 
Jirds  in  advance  of  the  Brierwood  party,  and  yet  alone  ;  and  Grace 
fttrgoithe  viper. 

Chapteb  VIII. 

*  B£CAL  HZB  TEAB8,  TO  THEE  AT  PAKTOO  GIVES.' 

It  was  some  time,  however,  before  Mr.  Walgrave  forgot  what 
he  had  heard  in  the  wood  about  Grace's  mother — that  dark  hint  of 
littrt-diseaae.  He  took  occasion  to  question  Mi*s.  James  next  day 
apou  the  subject,  and  made  himself  fully  acquainted  with  the  details 
of  Mrs.  Richard  Redmaync's  death,  and  what  the  doctor  had  said 
•hoot  Grace.  He  had  made  no  exnminalion,  it  appeared ;  uo  ste- 
thoteope  bad  ever  sounded  the  innocent  young  heart ;  but  he  had 
KOatked  to  ^Irs.  James  once  confidentially,  that  there  was  some- 
thing about  her  niece's  appearance  he  hardly  liked,  and  that  it  would 
^  surprise  him  if  her  constitution  should  develop  the  same  tendency 
^had  been  fatal  to  her  mother.  This  had  been  said  while  Richard 
^^odituiyDe  was  in  England;  and  his  sister-in-law  had  not  cared  to 
•^  either  him  or  her  niece  by  any  hint  of  what  the  doctor  had 
asid, 

'If  it  w»s  heart-disease,  you  see,'  said  Mrs.  James,  *  there'd  be 
^  cure  for  it ;  and  if  it  wasn't,  it  would  have  been  cruel  to  upset 
I*ot  Kick  in  the  midst  of  his  troubles,  which  was  coming  pretty  fast 
(ipon  Lim  just  then ;  so  I  thought  the  wisest  thing  I  could  do  was 
^  hold  my  tongue.* 

'Quite  right,  Mrs.  Redmayne.  No  doubt  the  doctor  wanted  a 
i**^'  Vour  medical  men  can  have  very  little  to  do  in  this  pure  aimo- 
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sphere.  A  chrouic  case,  rich  farmer's  only  child,  and  so  on.  Heai 
disease  !  No ;  I  don't  for  a  moment  believe  that  your  niece  On 
has  aD}i,hing  amiss  with  her  heart.  At  her  age  the  very  idea  seei 
preposterous.* 

*  Well,  it  do,  Mr.  Walgry — don't  it  ?  But  her  mother  was  on!] 
BCTon-and-tweuty  when  she  died.  They're  not  a  long-lived  family, 
any  of  the  Norbitts  ;  and  Grace's  mother  was  a  Xorbitt.* 

Mr.  Walgrave  persisted  in   making  light  of  the  matter.     He 
■would  not  permit  himself  to  think  that  anything  so  bright  and  sweet 
as  Grace  Redmayne  was  doomed  to  vanish  suddenly  and  untimolj 
from  this  earth.     He  pooh-poohed  the  country  surgeon's  opinit 
and  ver}'  speedily  contrived  to  get  rid  of  any  uneasiness  wliich 
subject  might  have  caused  him. 

An  event  occurred  to  divert  his  attention  in  some  manner  a  few 
days  after  the  picnic.  He  had  more  than  half  made  up  his  mind 
to  leave  Brierwood,  and  go  abroad  somewhere  for  the  rest  of  the  long 
vacation.  He  could  not  qnite  shut  his  eyes  to  the  peril  of  remaining 
-where  he  was.  Ho  had  recovered  his  strength — was  almost  as  well 
us  ever  he  had  been,  in  fact.  In  every  way  it  would  be  best  and 
vsdscst  for  him  to  go.  m 

He  began  to  pack  his  portmanteau  one  night,  took  out  his  Bra^ 
thaw,  and  made  a  profound  study  of  the  continental  routes.  Wliy 
should  ho  not  spend  his  autumn  abroad?  There  was  Spain,  for  in- 
stance. Ho  had  an  intense  desire  to  sec  Spain,  from  the  Escurial 
to  the  Alhambra.  Yet  to-night,  somehow,  the  vision  of  dark -eyed 
damsels  and  bull-fights  had  scarcely  any  charm  for  his  imagination. 
He  flung  the  railway -guide  into  a  distant  comer  with  an  impatient 
sigh. 

'  "Why  should  I  run  away  from  her  when  I  love  her  so  dearly  ?' 
he  said  to  himself.  *  Cannot  a  man  live  two  lives — give  his  outward 
seeming  and  all  the  labour  of  hifi  brain  to  the  world,  and  keep  his 
heart  in  some  safe  shelter,  hidden  away  from  the  crowd  ?  Other 
men  have  done  it ;  why  should  not  1  ?  Is  there  a  man  upon  earth 
who  would  throw  away  such  a  treasure  as  that  girl  ?' 

And  then  ^fr.  Walgrave  fell  into  a  profound  meditation,  and 
■went  to  bed  at  last  in  the  gray  morning  to  spend  tliree  mortal  hours 
tossing  to  and  fro,  tormented  by  the  most  perplexing  thoughts  that 
bad  ever  wearied  his  brain.  He  was  trying  to  reconcile  things  that 
were  irreconcilable.  His  future  life  had  been  planned  long  ago — 
judiciously,  he  believed.  He  did  not  mean  that  anything  should 
alter  those  plans.  Whatever  new  element  might  arise  must  he 
made  subservient  to  those.  He  was  not  a  man  to  turn  aside  from 
the  path  which  he  had  cot  for  himself — a  high-road  to  fame  and 
fortune — for  any  consideration  whatever.  He  meant  to  renounce 
nothing. 

But — but  if  he  could  hold  fast  by  all  he  valued  so  higijy   ^nd 
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yel  win  that  other  prize — tliat  sweeter,  nearer  delight?  Fame  and 
fortnne  must  como  in  the  future — he  would  do  notlung  to  forfeit  the 
tttUiuty  of  those.  But  why  should  he  not  snatch  this  other  joy  in 
tie  pnsent,  and  let  the  future,  so  for  as  it  concerned  Grace  Red- 
miTDc,  take  care  of  itself?  If  that  croaking  country  surgeon's 
ctpnion  were  indeed  correct,  and  the  poor  cbild  were  not  destined  to 
fire  long,  so  much  the  easier  would  it  be  to  pro^ndc  for  the  happi- 
a««  and  security  of  her  future.  There  was  no  sacrifice,  short  of 
Uiftt  entire  sacrifice  of  hia  own  prospects,  which  he  would  not  make 
far  her.  And  so  his  thouglits  rambled  on,  shaping  first  one  scheme 
Utt)  then  another,  only  to  abandon  theut.  And  when  he  got  up  in 
tW  morning,  he  said  to  himself  resolutely  : 

'  I  will  make  it  the  business  of  my  life  to  forget  her.  A  man 
wbo  takes  such  a  step  as  that  always  wrecks  liimself.  Sooner  or 
Ittef  his  folly  comes  home  to  him.  I  have  gone  through  life  with- 
out a  single  error  of  that  kind.  It  wonid  be  madness  to  begin  now,' 
He  went  downstairs,  and  sauntered  out  into  the  garden.  It  was 
itiO  early.  All  the  pleasant  bustle  of  farmhouse  life  was  at  its  height 
ID  daily  and  outhouses  and  kitchen,  (irace,  with  a  basket  on  her 
um  and  a  pair  of  scissors  in  her  hand,  was  clipping  and  trimming 
tlie  roses  near  the  house,  fair  rr  Tennyson's  famous  gardener's 
^ogliter  when  first  her  lover  saw  her  in  the  porch. 

The  ririd  blush,  lighting  up  the  fair  pale  faee,  the  sudden  look 
of  pleased  surprise — how  sweet  they  were  ! 

'And  I  am  going  to  surrender  all  this,'  Mr.  Walgrave  thought 
*ifli  A  sharp  pang.  He  had  quite  made  up  his  mind  to  go  away,  by 
tliis  time ;  but  he  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  tell  her  his  inten- 
\m.  Better  to  put  off  that  until  the  very  last  moment,  and  then 
with  one  desperate  ^\Teuch  tear  himself  away. 

They  strolled  round  the  garden,  Grace  clipping  the  roses  as  she 
*«at,  not  quite  so  neatly  as  she  would  have  cHpped  them  without 
tbat  companionship.  The  hands  tlnttercd  a  little  among  the  leaves 
u  titcy  did  their  work.  He  was  talking  to  her ;  those  unfathomable 
o»7  eyes  were  watching  her.  He  had  never  spoken  of  his  love  since 
tl>«t  day  at  Clevedon  ;  had  said  scarcely  a  word  which  her  uncle  and 
«mi  might  not  have  heard  ;  but  he  had  lost  no  opportunity  of  being 
^^  her ;  and  she  had  been  almost  completely  happy.  She  did  not 
''"'get  what  he  had  told  her.  He  was  engaged  to  marry  another 
woiain.  He  would  go  away  by  and  by,  anil  her  life  would  be  deso- 
*«*« :  but  she  only  looked  fonvard  to  this  desohition  with  a  vague 
**''or.     She  could  not  be  unhappy  while  he  was  near  her. 

They  wasted  about  an  hour  in  the  garden.     Grace  had  break- 
^ed  half  an  hour  ago,  early  as  it  was.     Mr.  Walgrave's  breakfast 
wuting  for  him  in  the  cool  aii-y  parlour.     He  went  slowly  back 
f  ihe  house  at  last,  still  with  Grace  by  his  side.    Aunt  Hannah  was 
[» to  her  eyes  in  dairj-work  at  this  time  of  the  da^.  T\i*iTt  N!fta  -v^q 
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one  to  observe  them.  They  wore  talking  of  the  books  Grace  had 
reading  hitcly- — books  which  opened  a  new  world  to  her — and  her 
brighlneRS  and  int^lHgence  delighted  her  lover. 

'  If  all  Miss  Toulmin's  pnpila  are  anything  like  yon,  Grace, 
shall  certainly  make  a  point  of  sending  my  daughters  to  her  Bomi 
day,'  he  said  lightly. 

She  looked  at  him  for  a  moment,  and  then  grew  very  pale. 
daughters  !     He  was  talking  of  n  time  when  he  shonid  be  marriei 
to  that  other  woman  —  when  she  would  have  passed  out  of  his  lift 
altogether.   That  careless  speech  of  his  had  brought  the  fact  sharplj 
home  to  her.     He  was  nothing,  never  could  be  anything,  to  her. 

'  You  will  have  forgotten  my  existence  by  the  time  your  dangh- 
terB  ai'e  old  enough  to  go  to  school,'  she  said. 

'  Forgotten  yon,  Grace  ?  Never !  Fate  rules  our  lives,  but  not' 
onr  hearts.  I  shall  never  forget  you,  Grace.  I  beiaved  very  badly 
the  other  day,  when  I  told  you  the  impression  you  had  made  uiK)n 
me.  It  was  an  offence  against  you  ^  and  some  one  else.  But  I 
think  that  yon,  at  least,  have  forgiven  me.'  ■ 

He  8i)oke  as  lightly  as  he  could,  like  a  man  of  the  world,  but 
was  verj*  far  from  feeling  lightly-  Grace  was  silent.  That  common- 
sense  tone  of  apology  cut  her  to  the  quick.  She  scarcely  knew 
what  she  had  iioped  or  di*eamed  within  the  last  few  days ;  but  they 
had  been  so  happy  together,  that  the  image  of  her  nukno^vn  rival, 
the  woman  ho  was  destined  to  marry,  had  seemed  very  vaguo  ftn< 
unreal. 

'  I  have  nothing  to  forgive,'  she  said  coldly.     '  It  is  for — the- 
the  other  person  to  be  angry.* 

'  The  other  person  would  be  very  angry,  no  doubt,  if  I  were 
make  a  full  confession  of  my  sins ;  but  I  don't  mean  to  do  so,  be- 
lieve me.     The  other  person  will  go  down  to  her  grave  in  ignorance 
of  tho  truth.     But  I  want  to  be  assured  of  your  forgiveness,  Grace. 
Jnst  raise  those  sweet  cyea  of  yonr«,  and  say,  •*  I  forgive  you  fc 
haWng  loved  me  too  well."  * 

Grace  smiled — a  bitter  smile. 

•  So  well,  that  you— that  j'ou  will  go  away  and  marry  some  one^ 
else,*  she  said,  the  practical  phase  of  the  situation  coming  home  to 
her  with  that  first  pang  of  jealousy.  M 

'My  dearest  girl,'  cried  Mr.  \Valgrave,  who  had  by  no  meauel 
desired  the  conversation  to  take  this  turn,  *  there  are  very  few  men 
in  this  world  who  can  choose  their  own  road  in  life.     Mine  was 
chosen  for  me  long  ago.     I  am  not  my  o^-n  master ;  if  I  were — * 

'  If  you  were,'  repeated  Grace,  ^nth  a  sudden  desperate  courage, 
that  was  as  much  a  anrprisc  to  herself  as  it  was  to  him — *  if  yon  were, 
would  you  marry  a  bankrupt  farmer's  daughter  ?' 

*  If  I  were  the  master  of  CIcvedon,  Grace — if  I  had  five  thousand 
a  jear — yes.     But  I  have  my  own  way  to  make  in  the  world,  and 
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I  tm  weftk  ottongh  to  valne  snccess,  I  am  engaged  to  marry  a 
TOman  whose  fortniic  will  help  me  to  Trin  a  position,  nml  to  main- 
Uin  it.  That  is  aa  much  as  to  say,  I  am  going  to  sell  myself, 
Mat  it  r 

*It  sounds  rather  like  that.' 

*Men  do  it  everj*  day,  Grace — quite  as  often  as  women;  and 
IhiDg  cQswers  fairly  enongh  in  ten  cases  out  of  twenty.  T  dare- 
I  shall  make  u  very  tolerable  average  kind  of  husband.  I  shall 
out  ipcud  all  my  wife's  money,  and  I  shall  go  to  dinner-parties  with 
her.  I  tliink  I  can  give  her  almost  as  much  heart  as  she  will  give 
Bte;  and  yet,  Grace,  I  never  loved  bnt  one  woman  upon  this  earth, 
lid  her  name  is  firace  Redmayne.' 

The  girl  was  silent.  Ho  was  cruel,  ho  was  base:  and  yet  it 
*M  still  sweet  to  her  to  be  told  that  he  loved  Iter.  With  all  her 
bfiart  and  sonl  she  believed  him. 

*I  never  meant  that  our  talk  should  take  this  turn,'  Hubert 
Walgrave  went  on,  after  a  rather  lengthened  pause.    *  I  meant  only 
toWfi  yon  good-bye,  and  to  go  away  without  one  dangerous  word.* 
She  looked  up  at  him  with  sudden  terror  in  her  face. 
'You  are  going  away  !*  she  exclaimed.     *  Soon  T 
'Very  soon;  to-day,  in  fact,  if  possible.     What  should  I  do 
?     The  wrench  must  come,  Grace.     The  sooner  the  better.' 
fibe  tried  to  answer  hiru,  hnt  her  lips  only  trembled,  and  then 
to  cry.     All  the  eloquence  that  ever  jioured  from  the  lips  of 
exalted  by  passion  would  not  have  touched  him  so  keenly 
that  mute  look — those  childish  tears.     It  was  little  more  than  a 
s  unreasoning  love  that  she  gave  him  perhaps,  but  it  was  so 
pw  and  perfect  of  its  kind  ! 

They  had  turned  away  from  the  honee,  instinctively  avoiding  it 
1  their  conversation  grew  more  tender,  and  were  walking  slowly  to- 
•wls  the  orch:ird,  qrato  ont  of  human  ken.  Mr.  Walgrave  drew 
Im  4rm  around  the  girl's  waist,  comforting  her — drew  her  close  to 
^,  until  the  graceftil  head  sank  on  his  shoulder.  Never  had  so 
te  ft  head  rested  there  before.  He  bent  down  and  kissed  the  pure 
yooBg  brow. 

This  was  the  manner  in  which  .ho  began  to  forget  her. 
'My  dearest,  my  sweetest!'  he  said  pleadingly,  '  yonr  tears  go 
^  niy  heart  of  hearts.  I  am  bo  amcious  to  do  what  is  wise,  what 
Tight,  Upon  my  sonl.  Grace,  I  believe  that  I  could  bring  myself 
forego  all  question  of  worldly  advantngo* — he  did  fancy  for  the 
'*^'>tteat  that  thia  was  so — *  if — if  my  honour  were  not  involved  in 
™  marriage  which  I  speak  of.  Bnt  it  is,  darliug  ;  it  is  quite  too 
**te  for  me  to  recede  from  my  engagement.  I  should  be  the  \-ilc8t 
<>f  defaulters  if  I  did.  Let  us  be  reasonable,  then,  my  sweet  one. 
*  wish  to  do  what  is  best  for  you,  for  both  of  us.  Don't  yon  tl 
^ttt  it  would  bo  wi.9e8i  for  me  to  go  away  ?' 
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'I  don't  know  whether  it  would  be  wise  or  foolish,*  filie  Rohbeil, 
with  her  head  still  tipon  his  shoulder ;'  *  but  I  think  my  heart  will 
break  if  you  go.' 

He  drew  lier  a  little  closer  to  him.  Great  hearend,  why  had' 
he  not  five  thousand  a  year,  and  the  right  to  niaiTV  this  village 
maiden  ?  It  seemed  to  him  a  very  hard  thing  that  he  was  not  able 
to  win  this  wav^side  flower,  and  yet  keep  all  the  other  advantages 
be  valued  ao  highly.  M 

'But  remember,  dearest,'  he  said,  trying  his  uttermost  to  be  ^ 
worldly  and  practical,  '  it  is  at  best  only  a  question  of  a  week  or  so, 
more  or  less.  It  is  very  sweet  to  me  to  be  with  you,  I  doubt  if 
I  ever  felt  what  real  happiiieHS  was  before  I  knew  yon ;  but  I  can- 
not linger  in  this  happy  valley  for  ever.  The  time  of  parting  mu8t 
come  at  last,  and  will  seem  the  harder  for  evejy  hour  we  spend  to- 
getlier.  Would  it  not  be  wiser  to  part  at  once  ?  Say  yes,  Grace, 
for  both  our  sokes/ 

*  I  can't.  I  can*t  be  gkd  for  yon  to  go  away.  If  you  are  really 
liappy  here,  why  should  you  be  so  anxious  to  go  ?  I  know  that 
I  cun  never  be  any  more  to  you  than  I  am  now — that  yon  must  go 
away  at  last — to  that — other  person — ' 

*  And  yet  you  would  rather  have  me  stay  ?' 
'Yes,  yes!' 

*  Very  well,  then,  I  stay ;   but  it  is  at  your  request,  remember, 
(iracc ;  and  when  the  time  does  come  for  our  parting,  you  will  bo 
reasonable.     "VVc  will  bury  our  love  in  a  deep,  deep  grave,  and  yoa  _ 
will  forget  that  you  ever  knew  me.*  m 

*  We  will  biuy  our  love,'  the  girl  answered  softly. 
After  this,  Mr.  W'algrave   wont   slowly  in    to    breakfast,  with 

very  little  ajipetite,  and  with  a  vague  sense  of  having  made  a  fool 
of  himself,  after  all.  All  those  tossings  to  and  fro — those  schemes 
made  and  unmade — that  final  resolve  on  the  side  of  prudence — had 
come  to  nothing.     lie  was  going  to  remain. 

*  Heaven  help  any  man  of  five-and-thirty  who  has  the  ill-lack 
to  win  the  heart  of  a  girl  of  nineteen  !*  he  said  to  himself.  '  Sweet 
Grace  Redmayne,  whot  a  child  she  is !' 

Grace  went  into  the  parlour  with  her  haskot  only  a  quarter  full 
of  withered  roses — there  were  plenty  of  faded  flowers  left  to  perish 
on  the  trees.  The  door  of  tho  passage  that  led  to  the  kitchen  was 
open,  and  she  could  hear  a  confusion  of  tongues,  and  her  aunt's 
voice  protesting  about  the  awkwanUiess  of  something, 

'  It  couldn't  have  fell  out  awkwardcr,'  cried  Mrs.  James ;  '  a 
good  two  months  before  we'd  any  right  to  expect  it ;  and  all  my 
arrangements  made,  even  down  to  the  weekly  washing.  I'm  sura 
I'd  thought  of  everything,  and  plurined  everything,  and  nothing 
could  have  been  stroighter  than  it  all  would  have  been,  if  the  baby 
hai)  come  to  its  time.' 
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Grac«  listened  wonderingly.  liat  had  no  occAsion  to  wondor  long. 
i,  James  bounced  into  the  parlour.    '  What  do  you  think,  Grnce  ? 
Priacilla  Sprouter's  bahy  was  boni  last  night.' 

PriscUU  was  the  married  daughter,  united  to  a  prosperous  .young 
(ffOOGf  in  the  small  to\ni  of  Chickfield,  Sussex,  about  forty  miles 
from  Brierwood.  This  nnariihmetical  infant,  which  Jtad  arrived 
before  it  was  due,  was  Mrs.  James  nedmayne's  second  gramlchild ; 
and  Mrs.  James  had  solemnly  pledged  herself  to  pay  a  fortnight*s 
tiait  to  Chickfield  whenever  the  event  should  take  place,  in  order  to 
itteod  to  the  general  welfare  of  lier  daughter's  person  and  bousehold- 
The  osoal  norse  would  be  engaged,  of  course ;  but  Mi-s.  James  was 
ft  power  paramount  over  that  hireling. 

The  interesting  event,  however,  was  to  have  occurred  in  October, 
vid  all  Mrs.  James's  arrangements  were  made  accordingly :  a  re- 
Bahle  matron  engaged  to  take  the  lielm  at  Brierwood  during  her 
afcsenoc ;  a  fortnight's  suspension  of  those  more  solemn  duties  of 
brewiiig  and  preserving,  which  could  not  be  performed  without  being 
doly  provided  for ;  and  behold,  here  was  a  special  messenger, 
ooanted  on  a  sturdy  unkempt  pony  in  the  butcher  interest,  come 
with  a  letter  announcing  the  untimely  advent  of  a  fine  boy. 

•Fine,  indeed!*  cried  aunt  Hannah  contemptuously.  'And 
please  will  I  come  at  once ;  for  father— that's  William  Sprouter — 
is  no  nneasy  ?* 

'I  suppose  you  must  go,  aunt,'  said  Grace  dubiously. 
'You  suppose  I  muet,  do  you?     And  a  sieve  and  a  half  of 
OjJetDs  plums  in  the  back  kitchen.    Who  do  you  snppose  ia  to  look 
ftfterthem?* 

'Couldn't  Mrs.  Bush  make  the  jam,  aunt,  if  you  must  go?' 
'Of course  Mrs.  Bnsh  could.  Everyone  that  can  put  a  sauce- 
pwi  on  the  fire  will  tell  you  they  can  make  jam ;  and  nice  slop  it 
*ill  be — a  couple  of  inches  deep  in  blue  mould  before  it's  been 
loade  a  month.  No,  Grace,  I  am  not  the  woman  to  treat  your  fa- 
bler's property  like  that.  I  shall  moke  the  jam,  if  I  drop ;  and  I 
"uppose  I  must  start  otf  to  Chickfield  as  soon  as  it's  made.  And 
I  tboold  like  to  know  who's  to  see  after  Mr.  Walgry's  dinners  when 
Tn  jone.* 

'  Couldn't  I  manage  that,  aunt  Hannah  *?  I  don't  think  Mr. 
^*lgr»vo  is  very  particular  about  his  dinners.* 

*  Not  particular  ;  no,  of  course  not :  as  long  as  everything  ia  done 
^  a  Inm,  a  man  seems  easy  enough  to  j)lcase ;  but  just  try  him 
'rtth  a  shoulder  of  Iamb  half  raw,  or  a  slice  of  salmon  boiled  to  a 
'Ml,  and  then  see  what  he'll  say.  However,  I  must  go  to  Pris- 
^  for  a  few  days,  at  any  rate,  and  things  must  take  their  chance 
^.  I've  sent  Jack  across  to  tell  Mrs.  Bush  she  must  come  di- 
'octly;  and  I  do  hope,  Grace,  you'll  show  a  little  steadiness  for 
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once  in  a  way,  and  seo  that  your  fatlici-'e  goods  ain*t  wasted.  If 
Mr.  Walgrave  wasn't  a  very  quiot  kind  of  gentleman,  I  ahonldn't 
care  abont  leading  yon ;  bat  he  isn't  like  the  common  run  of  single 
men — tliere's  no  nonsense  abont  him/ 

Grace  binshed  fiery  red,  and  had  to  turn  suddenly  to  the  window 
to  hide  her  face.  Mrs.  James  was  too  busy  to  perceive  her  confii- 
sion,  skirmishing  about  the  room,  peering  into  a  great  roomy  store- 
cupboard  in  a  corner  by  the  fireplace,  filling  the  tea-caddy  and  the 
sugar -canibter,  calculating  how  much  colonial  produce  ought  to  be 
consumed  during  her  absence. 

*  You'll  give  Mrs.  Bush  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  tea  and  half  a 
pound  of  sugar  for  the  week,  remember.  Grace — not  a  grain  more. 
And  don't  be  letting  them  have  butcher's  meat  in  the  kitchen  more 
than  twice  a  week.  If  they  can't  eat  good  wholesome  bacon,  they 
must  go  without.  Sarah  knows  the  kind  of  dinners  I  get  for  Mr. 
Walgry ;  and  Mrs,  Bush  is  t*:)  cook  for  him.  But  be  8iu*o  you  see 
to  everything  with  yom-  own  eyes,  and  give  your  orders  to  the 
batcher  with  your  own  lips.  The  broad-beans  arc  to  be  eaten, 
mind,  without  any  fnsa  about  likes  or  dislikes :  your  uncle  didn't 
sow  them  for  the  crows.  And  don't  be  giving  all  the  damsons  to 
Jack  and  Charley  in  pud<Iings.  I  shall  want  to  make  damson  cheese 
when  I  come  back ;  and  if  they  want  to  make  themselves  ill  in  their 
insides,  there's  plenty  of  windfalls  that's  good  enough  for  that.  And 
I  should  like  to  see  those  linen  pillow-cases  darned  neatly  when  I 
come  homo.  Miss  Toulrain  had  a  deal  better  have  learnt  you  to 
mend  house-linen  than  to  pnrlry-rons  Frnnf;a\H,  I'm  sure  anything 
I  give  yon  to  dam  hangs  about  till  I'm  sick  of  the  sight  of  it.' 

'I'll  do  the  best  I  can,  aunt,'  said  Grace  meekly.  'Shall  you 
be  away  long,  do  yon  think  ?* 

*  How  can  I  tell,  child  ?  If  Priscilla  and  the  baby  go  on  well,  I 
sha'n't  stop  more  than  a  week  at  the  outside.  But  she's  a  delicate 
yotmg  woman,  and  there's  no  knoi^nng  what  titm  things  may  take. 
I  sha'n't  stop  longer  than  I  can  help,  you  may  take  my  word  for 
that.    And  now  I'm  going  into  the  best  parlour  to  tell  Mr.  Walgry.'  ■ 

Grace  sat  down  by  the  open  window,  fluttered  strangely  by  this 
small  domestic  business.  Her  aunt  would  be  away — the  acmtiny 
of  those  sliarp  eyes  removed  from  her;  a  week  of  almost  (wrfect 
freedom  before  her — she  could  not  help  thinking  that  in  her  aunt's 
absence  she  would  see  more  of  the  man  she  loved.  She  knew  that 
he  had  been  obliged  to  diplomatise  a  good  deal  in  order  to  spend 
half  an  hour  with  her,  now  and  then,  without  creating  suspicion. 
It  would  bo  different  now.  For  one  happy  week  they  might  meet 
without  restroint.  And  then — and  then  the  end  of  all  things  would 
come,  and  they  must  part.  That  bitter  parting  must  come  sooner 
or  later;  he  had  told  her  so  in  sober  seriousness.     She  tried  verj 
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lunl  to  realise  the  fact,  but  conld  not.     She  was  too  ranch  a  child ; 
ud  a  veek  seemed  almost  an  eternity  of  liappiuess. 

'  Will  be  be  ghid  ?'  ahe  said  lo  herself.  *  0,  I  wonder  if  he 
iriU  be  gUd/  If  she  could  have  looked  Into  her  lover's  heart  after 
he  heard  Blrs.  Redmayue's  aunoanccment,  she  would  have  dis- 
corered  that  he  was  not  glad. 

*  I  wish  I  had  gone  away  this  morning,  without  any  leavc-taldng,* 
h*  said  to  himself;  *  t<>  go  now,  when  she  has  asked  me  to  stay, 
woniii  seem  sheer  brutality.  And  to  stay,  now  that  the  dragon  is 
going  away,  and  we  can  be  together  all  day  long,  is  only  heaping  up 
lUNrT  for  the  future.  I  did  not  believe  myself  capable  of  being 
midc  niihnppy  by  any  woman;  but  it  will  be  a  hai-d  stnigglc  to  for- 
^t  this  farmer's  daughter.  I  wish  I  had  never  seen  her.  I  wish 
I  had  never  taken  it  into  my  head  to  come  here.  Pshaw !  am  I  the 
kind  of  man  to  moke  a  trouble  out  of  any  snch  st^nttmentnl  absurdity 
•8  this?  >Vhy  shouldn't  I  enjoy  a  week's  innocent  flirtaiinn  with  a 
prrtty  girl,  and  then  go  back  to  my  own  world  and  forget  her?* 

kfiA  with  this  laudable  intention  Mr,  Walgmve  strolled  out  into 
ibp  garden  again ,  in  the  hope  of  meeting  Grace. 

He  WHH  (lisappninted,  however,  this  time.  Mrs.  James  was  up 
to  lier  eyes  in  preserving,  and  kept  Grace  in  the  kitchen  with  her, 
Kstening  to  solemn  counsel  upon  all  the  details  of  domestic  manage- 
ment. It  was  mther  a  hard  thing  to  have  to  atop  in  the  hot  kit- 
elm  oil  through  that  lovely  suiunier  day,  wiping  out  jam-pots,  cutting 
ind  writing  labels,  and  making  herself  useful  in  such  small  ways ;  but 
Gtmc  bore  tlie  infliction  verj^  meekly.  To-morrow  there  wonid  be 
perfect  liberty. 

Mr.  Walgrave  prowled  round  the  garden  two  or  three  tjmes,  then 

"twtched  himself  at  full  length  in  the  orchard,  and  slumbered  for  ft 

tittle  in  the  drowsy  August  noontide — a  slumber  in  which  his  dreams 

were  not  pleasant  —  awoke  unrefreshed,  went  back   to  the  house 

ud  reconnoitred,  caught  a  glimpse  of  Grace  in  the  kitchen  through 

a  latticed  window  half  buried  in  ivy,  lost  his  temper,  and  took  np 

bJB  fishing-rod  and  wandered  out  in  search  of  an  elderly  and  experi- 

eoeed  pike  ho  had  been  wa^^ng  war  with  for  the  last  six  weeks ;  a 

waiy  bratOy  who  thought  no  more  of  swallowing  a  hook  than  if  it 

had  been  a  sugar-plum,  and  had  acquired,  by  long  usage,  a  depraved 

appetite  for  fishing-tackle. 

Chapter  IX. 

•AE  rOKD  KISe.  AND  TUEV  WE  fiEVEH.* 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  Hubert  Walgrave  cam^)  back 
U)  the  farm,  and  there  was  a  holy  calm  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  old 
bouse  which  told  him  somehow  that  Mrs.  Kcdmayne  had  departed. 
Your  household  Martha  is  the  most  estimable  of  women,  but  is  apt 
to  make  ft  good  deal  of  snperflnous  clatter  in  her  troviVAe  vXxj^Si  ■wjkk^ 
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things.  There  was  an  air  of  perfect  peaceftilness  in  the  honse  to- 
day, which  was  new  and  welcome  to  the  lodger.  His  dinner  was 
served  without  the  usual  hustle — not  quite  so  well  cooked,  perhaps, 
as  when  Mrs.  James's  own  band  haste<l  the  joint,  or  made  tho 
gravies  and  seasoning's;  but  he  was  not  a  man  to  whom  a  wcU- 
coolied  dinner  is  (he  supreme  good  of  life.  He  liked  the  repose 
and  tranquillity  which  Mrs.  James  had  left  behind  her;  liked  to  think 
that  when  he  strolled  into  the  garden  presently  he  would  find  Grace 
free  to  give  him  her  society. 

He  found  her  sitting  at  her  work — those  inexorable  pillow-cases 
• — quite  alone  under  the  cedar.  James  Redmnyne  was  by  no  means 
a  man  of  dissipated  bahits ;  hnt  liberty  is  very  sweet  to  those  who 
tast*  it  rarely;  and  be  had  snatched  the  opportunity  of  walking  over 
to  Kingahun,',  to  discuss  the  mling  topics  of  the  day  with  the  small 
politicians  of  the  place  in  the  comfortable  parlour  of  the  Moon  and 
Seven  Stars.  Harvest  was  near,  and  every  man  had  a  good  deal  to 
say  about  his  crops.  The  burrs  were  beginning  to  show  on  the  bine. 
AVhat  with  politics  and  agriculture,  Mr.  Redmayne  was  in  for  a  long 
evening.  .\s  to  Jack  and  Charley,  they  never  stayed  anywhere  ex-  - 
cept  for  meals.     Their  nonnal  state  was  locomotion.  I 

So  Cirace  sat  quite  alone  under  the  cedar ;  and  all  that  evening 
the  lovers  roamed  in  the  garden  and  loitered  in  the  orchard,  and 
tiiere  was  no  one  to  interfere  with  their  happiness.  0,  halcyon  ■ 
time!  0,  summer-tide  of  joy,  shadowed  by  no  thought  of  to-mor- 
row !  Grace  abandoned  herself  to  her  happiness  as  simply  as  a 
child  at  tlie  beginning  of  a  holiday.  He  was  with  her — ho  bad 
granted  her  prayer,  and  stayed.  Never  had  she  (Ueamed  that  life 
could  holiL  so  much  joy.  And  yet  it  was  only  the  old  story :  pas- 
8ionat<>  protestations  of  unchanging  affcctiou^a  love  which  was  vast 
enough  for  anything  except  self-sacrifice — a  strange  mixture  of  sen- 
timent and  worldly  wisdom — a  good  deal  of  melancholy  philosophis- 
ing after  the  modern  school — and  the  perpetual  refrain,  'I  love  you, 
Grace,  but  it  is  not  to  be.* 

One  sweet  summer  day  followed  another,  and  their  liberty  was 
undisturbed.  Uncle  James  made  the  best  use  of  his  freedom,  con-  _ 
trived  to  have  business  at  Tnnbridge  one  day  and  at  Kingsbury  the  I 
next,  and  had  what  the  Yankees  call  'a  good  time.'  Grace  went 
out  fishing  with  her  lover — went  wandering  along  the  winding  bank 
of  a  delicious  streamlet  that  twisted  here  and  there  through  that  not 
too  well-watered  country,  and  saw  him  do  battle  with  the  ancient 
pike,  or  capture  an  occasional  barbel  or  half  a  dozen  roach.  A  great 
deal  of  walking  and  talking  went  to  a  very  little  angling  in  those 
rambles.  He  cut  her  name  upon  the  silver  bark  of  an  old  beech, 
like  any  nistic  Corydon.  He  could  not  help  wondering  what  Augusta 
Vallory  would  have  thought  if  she  could  have  seen  him  engaged  in 
that  sentimental  labour,  with  Grace  w*    *  '    '  him,  enraptured. 
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Well,  it  was  a  sweet  life,  if  it  coald  have  lasted.  He  thought 
of  his  owQ  wurM  with  a  dreary  sigh. 

'  And  yet  by  the  eud  of  a  mouth  I  should  be  tired  to  death,  I 
dtresar/  he  said  to  hiiuBelf.  '  How  much  beit^sr  to  break  with  my 
darling  while  our  love  retains  all  its  freshness — to  have  each  a  sweet 
poetic  memory  to  carry  down  to  our  graves  !  How  much  better  not 
is  faiTe  worn  our  emotions  threadbare  !  I  shall  marry  Augusta,  and 
Onoo  will  marrj'  one  of  her  cousins ;  and  in  the  secret  drawer  of 
our  desks  we  ahall  each  keep  a  T^ithered  flower,  or  a  lock  of  hair — 
"odIv  a  woman's  hair" — in  remembrance  of  a  buried  love.' 

This  was  very  comfortable  philosophy,  and  for  the  man  of  the 
rorld  who  meant  to  make  a  name  and  a  fortune,  and  live  the  life 
which  seemed  to  him  altogether  best  worth  living,  highly  Batiafactory 
— uot  qoite  no  consolatory,  perhaps,  for  the  girl  who  bad  given  him 
nil  heT  heart,  and  was  to  be  left  behind  to  vegetate  with  a  farmer. 

The  days  slipjied  away.  The  week  was  very  near  its  end.  Amxt 
HAonah  wrote  to  inform  her  family  that  Priscilla  Sprouter  was  going 
(m  admirably,  and  the  baby  iu  (>erfect  health ;  and  that,  vrith  the 
Ueanng  of  Providence,  she,  Mrs.  James,  would  be  home  early  on 
Monday  morning — in  time  for  the  wash. 

This  was  a  signal  for  Hubert  Walgravc^s  departure.  He  did 
not  care  to  encoimter  the  scrutinising  gaze  of  the  matron  in  his 
altered  rehitions  with  Grace.  The  nistic  idyl  had  lasted  long 
raoogh.  It  was  best  that  it  should  come  to  a  sudden  close.  And 
yel--and  yet — this  man  of  the  world  counted  the  hours  that  were 
left  to  him  before  that  black  Monday,  and  looked  for^^'ard  with  a 
foolish  delight  to  the  quiet  of  tlie  long  Sabbath — the  church  bella 
ringing  hymn  tunes  across  the  golden  corn-fields — ^the  drowsy  bliss- 
folnesa  of  the  old-fashioned  garden,  where  flaunting  hollyhocks  pro- 
ci&iaied  that  autumn  was  at  hand. 

Oruce  woke  with  a  strange  tremulous  feeling  of  mingled  joy  and 
Borrow  on  that  Sunday  morning.  Another  long  day — with  him !  It 
was  the  last ;  but  while  it  still  lay  before  her  it  seemed  such  a  sum 
of  happiness.  At  twilight  it  would  be  lUflereut;  but  with  the  morn- 
ing Bon  atill  shining  she  could  not  think  of  the  evening.  The  garden 
Kg&ll  bn'fjht  and  dewy  when  Ifubert  Walgrave  came  iu  quest  of 
pid  she  brighlur  and  fresher  than  the  morning  itself.  They 
ad  together  until  breakfast  time — went  to  church  together  after- 
8 — were  together,  more  or  less,  all  day  long.  There  was  no  one 
to  inierrapt  their  perpetual  tete-a-tttt'f  even  upon  this  day  of  rest ; 
Mr.  Rcdmax-ne  intproving  the  shining  houis  by  refreshing  slumber, 
sleeping  off  the  cfl'ects  of  his  unwonted  disbipatious  at  Jvingsbury, 
that  he  mi^^ht  meet  his  wife  vdih  a  serene  front  on  the  morrow;  the 
two  Tonng  men  loallng  about  anywhere  and  everywlicro — sittuig  on 
gates  for  the  greater  part  of  the  day — conversing  with  stray  plough- 
men, or  descending  to  tho  intellectual  level  of  a  passing  crow  boy. 
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'  Yan,  il  has  been 
UiU>t/  Hho  Mid, 

1 1  wait  Imrd  for  him  to  bear,  ba; 
tlio  >vurid  iiiuflt  endure  a  good  deal  ui 
fttciLiiif(.      Hu  would  have  giTen  a 
hI'Iu  lo  cliiH|i  her  lu  his  heart,  and 

a  fO'vAl  (i^oli  hut  not  qnit£  alL  If  be  bad  becA  an  ■nannoeasfal 
luaii.  Hiili  uothiug  to  nacrifice,  it  wooU  bare  beoi  easy  to  fbiget 
M\y  tlitt'oronooH  of  Mocial  pusiUou,  sH^ht  al  tbe  b«t»  and  to  cast  in 
hJR  (nU^  with  tlio  woiuun  bo  loved.  But  be  was  reay  fiu-  firom.  being 
an  uitmioi'oHHriil  inini,  and  his  standpoint  was  a  cRticai  one.  He 
owed  itiiiuh  lo  Olio  sLroDf?  bund  that  had  helped  bim  to  mount 
kovornl  ruiigH  of  Ihu  ludder,  and  could  help  him  higher.  To 
iimrry  tlnV  i^\r\  would  ho  to  forfeit  the  best  friend  he  had;  in 
pliiin  wtirdd,  would  ho  itinipiy  niin.  A  judge  may  many  his  cook; 
but  u  riniiig  ynuug  bfuriatofi  dopeudent  on  the  breath  of  attorneys, 
hiifl  an  iiiiportiiut  ouid  to  phiy  in  his  marriage,  and  may  make  or 
mar  himueir  thi'iohy.  Hubert  \Vjd^mri!  did  not  mean  to  imperil  his 
chances.  Ho  biul  ho^Mui  bin  career  wbcu  a  young  man  frcah  from 
college  Yintb  the  detormiuHtiou  to  muke  a  name  for  himself.  There 
were  circumstances  in  hia  life  that  made  this  dcairo  keener  in  him 
than  it  is  iu  most  men.  Nor  hud  ho  over  swerved  by  a  hair's  breadth 
from  that  iiiteution.  This  hicklcss  passion  for  a  farmer's  daughter 
wan  his  first  folly 

He  comforted  her  ad  best  he  might,  dried  her  tears,  begtiiled  h 
into  smiling  at  him,  a  very  fieunt  wan  smile. 

*  Shall  I  ever  see  you  again  aflor  to-morrow  morning,  I  wonder? 
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tosly.     And  then  ske  quoted  Romeo  and  Juliet^  wluch 
ti^ethor  in  the  garden  ; 

*  "  O  hesYcn,  I  Lnve  ao  ill-dirlaiag  suqI  I 

Uctiunkfi  r  &ve  tbce  now  I'm  pariiog  from  thee, 
A»  one  dead  iu  the  bottom  of  ft  tomb."  ' 

*  My  dearest,  we  shaD  meet  again.     I  shall  come  to  see  jon 
day,  when  yon  are  married  pcrhapH.' 
'  0  no,  uo,  no  !'  she  cried,  bhaking  her  head. 

•  0  yes,  yes,  yes,  Gracey  I  This  has  been  only  a  sweet  poetic 
,  this  love  of  yours  tiud  niiuc.  Wo  are  each  to  go  our  way 
worlds  and  live  our  lives.     You  remember  what  your  beloved 

Langfcllow  says : 

"Life  i£  real,  life  w  earnest." 

And  my  sweet  Grace  will  bo  an  honoured  mife  and  the  happy  mother 
of  children.  That  is  what  a  woman's  life  was  meant  for,  after  all, 
Once,  to  watch  beside  a  cradle.  I  shall  come  to  see  yuu,  and  find 
Toa  the  ^r  central  figiu*e  of  a  happy  home.  Your  father  will  have 
retanied  by  that  time.' 

The  pale  fac«  whitened  in  the  moonlight. 

'My  father!'  the  girl  repeated  with  something  like  a  shudder. 
*  YoQ  have  mlmost  made  me  forget  my  father.' 

The  moruiiig  came ;  rosy-fingered  Aurora  in  her  opal  car,  and 
Junes  Ke(bnaync  iu  a  chaise-cart.  She  arrived  at  Brierwood 
it  breakfast-Umc — a  metropolitan  breakfast-time,  that  is  to  say 
—having  risen  at  a  preteruutiirally  early  hour  in  order  to  do  forty 
■ilea  and  be  at  home  iu  time  for  the  washing.  All  the  poetry  of 
the  oool  ahado^-y  old  homestead  seemed  to  vanish  at  the  sight  of 
bar.  There  are  people  at  whose  coming  all  mystic  creatures  dis- 
people who  carrj'  with  them  everywhere  a  delighfnl  atmo- 
of  commonplace,  whose  conversation  is  as  interesting  as  a 
f-throe  sum,  whose  countenances  arc  as  expressive  of  tender 
ion  as  the  back  of  a  ledger.  Mrs.  James  was  one  of  these. 
She  gave  her  niece  a  mechanical  kiss,  \nth  her  eyes  exploring 
eomers  of  the  room  all  the  while  to  see  if  the  solemn  rite  of 
had  been  duly  performed  in  her  absence ;  and  finding 
fiflthing  hare  to  complain  of,  turned  her  scrutinising  gaze  upon 
tbe  girl's  face,  and  pronounced  immediately  that  she  was  looking 
'bilions.' 

•  You*ve  been  lolling  about  indoors  all  day,  I  dai*esay,'  she  re- 
nurked,  *  instead  of  taking  a  healthy  walk  every  morning.' 

•  No  indeed,  aunt  Hannah,'  protested  Grace,  blnshing ;  *  I've 
Wn  oot  a  good  deal — for  long  walks.' 

•  0,  you  have,  have  you  ?'  said  her  aunt ;  *  and  pray  are  those 
piOow-6as«s  mended  yet  ?' 
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'  I've — almost — fiuislied  them.' 

'  Almost !  You've  never  tlone  more  than  almost  finish  any  wl 
I  ever  gave  you  to  do.    Bat  that  cornea  of  sending  girls  to  stuck-u 
boarding-schools.     I've  no  common  patience  with  such  trumpery.' 

'  la  the  baby  a  very  nice  one,  aunt  Hannah  ?'  Grace  inquired 
meekly,  in  the  hope  of  giving  a  pleasant  turn  to  the  conversation. 

'  He's  got  the  red-gum,'  Mrs.  James  answered  sharply ;  *  I  don't 
believe  I  ever  saw  a  child  so  speckled.' 

'But  he'll  come  right,  I  suppose,  annt?* 

*  0,  he'll  como  right  soon  enough,  I  daresay;  hut  as  for  your 
monthly  uui-ses,  of  all  the  lazy  lumber  I  ever  had  to  do  with,  they're 
about  the  worst.  If  children  could  only  be  brought  up  to  the  month 
by  machinery,  so  as  to  get  rid  of  tkenif  it  would  bo  a  blessing  to 
families.      How's  Mr.  AValgry  '?' 

*  He's  very  well,  aunt  Hannah.  Uncle  James  told  you  in  hia 
letter  that  he  was  going  away,  didn't  he  *?' 

'  Well,  yes,  he  said  something  about  it ;  but  it  was  as  much  as 
I  could  do  to  make  top  or  tail  of  it.  Your  uncle's  a  poor  scribe. 
WTien  is  he  going  ?' 

*  To-daj*,'  faltered  Grace,  dragging  one  of  tlio  ill-fated  pillow- 
cases out  of  her  work-basket,  and  studying  a  dam. 

'  To-day !  That's  uncommonly  sudden.  However,  he's  a  good 
paymaster,  und  free  to  go  when  he  likes.  If  one  must  take  a  lodger, 
one  couliUrt  have  one  that  would  give  less  trouble.  And  we've 
made  a  fair  profit  out  of  him.  I  shall  put  from  ten  to  fifteen  pound 
in  the  savinj-s-bank  for  your  father  out  of  what  ho's  paid  me.' 

Mrs.  James  took  oB'  her  bonnet,  washed  her  face  at  a  sink  in 
the  back-kitchen  with  the  strongest  yellow-soap,  and  a  most  pro- 
found indifference  to  the  effect  of  such  ablations  on  her  complexion, 
put  on  a  clean  cap,  and  then  went  to  pay  her  respects  to  the  de* 
parting  lodger.  His  portmanteau  and  cari)et-bag  had  been  l)rought 
down  into  the  old-fashioned  low-ceilinged  lobby,  which  served  aa  a 
hall ;  the  Kingsbury  fly  was  at  the  door.  Grace  stood  at  the  parlour- 
^vindow,  pale  as  a  ghost,  watching.  Woidd  he  seek  her  out  to  say 
good-bye  '*  or  woidd  he  leave  her  without  a  word  ?  The  eyes  of  the 
world  were  on  him  now — would  ho  play  his  cruel  part  cohlly,  and 
without  heed  of  her  anguish  ? 

She  heard  his  voice  in  the  lobby,  talking  commonplace  to  h 
aunt,  and  listened  as  if  ever>'  word  had  been  inspiration. 

'  So  sorry  to  leave  you,  Mrs.  Redmayne,'  he  said,  in  his  aloif' 
languid  way.  '  I  did  not  believe  I  could  have  enjoyed  countrv-  life 
so  much.  I  have  to  thank  you  a  thousand  times  for  all  your  atten- 
tion ;  nothing  but  au  actual  necessity  to  perform  other  engagements 
would  induce  me  to  leave  you.  I  hope  to  be  allowed  to  come 
some  day.' 

*  Wo  shall  be  pleased  to  see  you  asywhen,  Mr.  Walgry,'  re- 
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{tlied  Mrs.  jHines,  in  her  blandest  tones.  '  I'm  sure  there  never 
vu  a  gcntlenmu  gave  less  trouble/ 

Mr.  Walgrravo  siniletl  fauilly.  One  poor  little  innocent  heart 
iiii  been  sorely  troubled  by  his  coming.  He  was  a  man  of  the 
fforid.  bat  not  quite  iron ;  and  he  had  a  guilty  feeling  that  his  pre- 
BCDCO  in  that  house  had  wrought  e\\L 

The  fly  was  at  the  door,  his  portmanteau  and  book-box  bestowed 
Qpon  the  roof,  and  he  had  only  a  given  time  for  the  drive  to  Tun- 
bridgo  jnnction  ;  yet  he  lingered,  looking  round  him  doubtfully. 

*  I  think  I  ought  to  say  good-bye  to  your  nicco,  Mrs.  Redraayne,' 
he  observed  at  last. 

*  You're  very  polite,  I'm  sure,  sir  ;  and  I  daresay  Grace  might 
Uke  it  unkind  if  you  went  away  without  wishing  her  good-morning. 
She's  been  brought  up  at  boarding-school,  and  is  i^ll  of  fancies. 
BlesB  my  soul,  where  is  the  girl  ?     Grace  !* 

The  parlour-door  opened  quickly  at  that  shrill  cry,  and  Grace 
tppeared  on  the  threshold,  pale  to  the  Ups,  scarcely  able  to  stand. 
Happily  for  her,  Mrs.  James's  attention  was  distracted  at  that  mo- 
ment by  her  son  and  heir,  who  had  just  contrived  to  smash  a  pane 
in  the  half-glass  door  with  one  end  of  the  traveller's  fishing-rod. 

For  a  long  time  Grace  Redmayne's  image,  as  she  looked  at  that 
moment,  haunted  Hubert  Walgrave,  The  pale  plaintive  look,  the 
<iespftiring  eyes,  with  a  kind  of  wildness  in  them.  Her  image  in 
many  shapes  was  destined  to  haunt  him  all  his  life,  but  he  never 
fo^t  that  one  look,  that  mnte  unconscious  appeal. 

He  vent  to  her  as  she  stood  by  the  door,  and  took  her  hand. 

*  I  could  not  go  away  without  >nshing  you  good-bye,  Grace,' 
be  said.  '  I  have  been  telling  your  aimt  how  happy  I  have  been 
here,  and  that  I  mean  to  come  again — some  day.' 

He  waited,  half  expecting  her  to  speak,  but  she  said  nothing. 
The  pale  lips  quivered  slightly,  and  that  was  all, 

*  Good-bye,'  he  repeated ;  and  then  in  a  lower  voice,  '  Good- 
bye, and  God  bless  you,  my  darling  !' 

He  turned  quickJy  away,  shook  hands  with  Mrs.  Rcdmayne,  and 
then  with  the  elder  of  the  lads,  on  whom  he  bestowed  a  couple  of 
sovereigns  for  fishing-tackle ;  the  house-servant  had  been  already 
fec'd,  and  was  smiling  the  smilo  of  gratitude  &om  tlie  background. 
In  another  minute  the  driver  smacked  liis  whip,  the  wheola  grated 
on  the  gravel,  and  Hubert  Walgrave  was  gone. 

*  It  makes  us  a  full  hour  late  for  beginning  the  wash,'  said 
aunt  Hannah ;  *  but  everything's  in  soak,  and  we've  got  a  good 
drying  day,  that's  one  blessing.' 

Grace  dragged  herself  up  to  her  room,  somehow,  groping  blindly 
up  the  familiar  old  stairca.se,  with  a  mist  of  bitter  unshed  tears  be- 
fore her  eyes.  0  weary  limbs  !  0  heavy,  heavy  heart !  Was  there 
never  again  to  be  any  joy  for  her  upon  this  earth  ? 
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The  History  of  Religions  Saiierstilion  iias  yet  to  Ikj  written ;  and 
a  most  amazing  performance  it  mi^ht  prove,  I  shouUl  say.  But  / 
wonld  rather  not  nndertako  tlie  task  of  its  compoKition,  if  you 
please ;  not  being  in  llie  least  ambitious  of  the  niariyrdom  which  _ 
society  is  always  so  cheerfully  eager  to  inflict  on  those  who,  havingfl 
picked  out  sonic  plums  of  troth  from  the  great  doughy  mass  of 
ignorance,  fanaticism,  and  fulsehood,  proclaim  tlieir  discovery  to 
the  world  at  large.  Homer  delving  in  his  corner,  in  the  recessee 
of  hia  Christmas-pie,  may  think  himself  a  very  clever  fellow,  ond, 
holding  np  a  jnicy  snltana  raisin — the  gaby! — cry  *Whi»t  a  good 
boy  am  1 1  He  Iiad  better  hold  his  noise.  T!ie  worhl  usually  is 
not  of  the  same  opinion  with  Homer.  It  will  frown  upon  him,  culT 
him,  whip  him,  and  (if  it  couvcniently  can)  bum  him  at  the  stake. 
The  spirit  of  bloody  Mary,  of  Bonner,  of  Torquemadfl,  is  not  yet 
(happily!  extinct  among  religionists  of  any  kind  ^  foi'.  without  per- 
secution, what  is  to  become  of  the  dignified  clergy  ?  San  henUoa 
arc  as  necessary  to  the  prosperity  of  an  establishment  as  shovel - 
hats  or  lawii-aleevcs  ;  and  there  are  few  more  touching  liteniry 
productions  than  the  major  excommunication.  Wouldn't  you  like 
to  excommunicate  somebotly,  my  dear  sister  ?  You  know  yon  would : 
yon  do  it  now  every  night  with  a  dinner-bell,  with  a  royal  Red-book, 
with  a  bedroom  candle.  I  know  myself  that  I  have  several  acquaint- 
ances whom  I  should  dearly  love  to  roast ;  and,  tnist  me,  if  I  could 
only  get  hold  of  the  neccssaiy  writ  rf^r  httrct'tco  lUimhurentU^,  I  would 
never  qnarrel  with  Messrs.  Cockerell  as  to  the  price  of  the  necessary 
coals.  Give  me  but  two  tons  of  the  best  AVallsend  and  a  power  of 
fagots,  and,  dear  me,  what  an  Altar  of  Friondshii)  I  would  rear ! 

But,  leaving  religious  superstition  on  one  side,  and  ttiking  into 
oonsideration  the  first  section  of  this  paytor's  subject,  the  Wiggery, 
I  am  reniiuded  of  certain  social  superstitions  which,  in  diildhood's 
uiihappy  days— I  was  a  miserable  boy — had  the  firmest  of  grasps 
on  my  mind,  and  which  are  not  wholly  banished  from  it  now  that  I 
am  sceptical,  and  hardened,  and  grizzled.  These  infatuations — iu  _ 
ftommon  with  picture-books,  playthings,  and  hardbake — I  shared  witli  I 
ft  dear  little  sister,  long  since  dead ;  and  we  would  confer  some- 
times npon  our  mutual  delusions,  implanted  in  us  Heaven  knows 
how,  or  when,  or  by  whom,  and,  after  brief  intervals  of  doubt,  de 
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that  they  wore  compact  and  j^erfect  tmths,  nil  evidence  to 
tks  oontmTy  notwithstanding.  Wg  were  a  Father  and  Mother  New- 
BMa  fm  the  smallest  of  scales,  and  formulated,  quite  uncoitsciouslyy 
1  babriab  Grammar  of  Assent.  Now  n'e  Lired  in  Regent-street, 
■ad  (a  lone  little  coaple)  used  to  go  wandering  in  our  play-time 
abont  the  Quadrant,  and  Vig:o-lane,  and  SuckviUe-street,  nnd  some- 
limee  »o  Cor  as  Bond-street  —  although  Piccadilly  was  forbidden 
groood  save  on  Sundays — nursing  harmless  monsters,  and  conjuring 
if  TMWiiftmrirft]  chimeras.  One  of  them  was,  that  a  negro  crossing- 
sweeper  somewhere  near  the  County  Fire  Office  was  *  Bishop  and 
Williams* — we  gave  him  the  combined  names,  as  thongh  he  had 
Lord  Saye  and  Sele,  or  the  Bishop  of  Sotlor  and  Man — the 
who  murdered  the  ItaUan  hoy,*  and  that  he  had  heen  cut  down 
be£>re  life  was  extinct,  and  resuscitated  hy  an  eminent  surgeon,  who 
had  Bobeeqaently  and  prudently  advised  him  to  blacken  his  face  and 
^aAs,  and  assume  the  disguise  of  a  ci-os5Lng-swec{>cr,  in  order  to 
the  pursuit  of  the  Royal  Horse  Guards  Blue  who  were  in 
it  pursuit  of  Bisiiop  and  Williams  in  order  to  re-liang  him — 
atiil  adhered  to  the  unities — at  Traitors*-gate  in  the  Tower  of 

We  nonrislicd  at  least  a  score  more  legends  as  extravagant  as 
this;  bat  I  will  not  waste  ink  and  paper  in  enumerating  any  more 
of  tliem,  save  one,  which  is  germane  to  the  theme  I  have  in  hand. 
FOfft  Mohan-lane,  as  trnveUers  in  Ininginarj  London  know,  merges 
at  its  upper  extremity  into  Balij'sbannon-gordens,  which  debouches 
into  Old  Buck-street,  just  opposite  the  establishment  of  Mr.  J.  W. 
Copenucus,  the  famous  clook-maker  and  jeweller.  In  Ballyshaunon- 
garil*^*  is  the  BaUyshanuon-arcade,  just  opposite  Duudrcory-street, 
Bttt  below  the  Arcade  (or  *  Cade/  as  the  vulgar  boys  call  it),  and  on 
t^  saiae  aide  of  the  way,  is  the  Wiggery.  WTiat  is  the  Wiggery? 
yon  will  aak.  A  tavern,  a  street,  an  inn-of-court,  a  square  ?  Well, 
the  Wiggery  isn't  exactly  any  of  these  things  ;  and  if  you  pi-esa  mo 
bard,  and  drive  me  into  a  comer,  and  pose  me  with  questions  after 
the  manner  of  Mr.  Serjeant  BaUoutiue  cross-examining  a  witness,  I 
ean  only  reply  that  the  Wiggei-y  is  the  Wiggery. 

Like  Janus  Bifrons  it  has  two  faces — not,  as  in  the  Donblo- 
Xightingale  Combination  case,  two  heads,  but  two  fronts — excuse  the 
Boylo-Bochism — one  before,  and  ono  behind-  Hie  you  into  Piccadilly 
and  stand  over  against  the  Wiggery  Restaurant,  a  very  old-established 
eating-house,  and  you  will  behold  opening  from  the  street  on  the 
opposite  aide  a  large  court -yard.     Piccadilly,  I  may  parenthetically 

•  AltbouKb  these  moosteir,  Utehop  and  WiUiams,  ileserved  to  be  hanged  fifty 
ilmeB  orer,  and  drawn  and  tfUArten^d  into  the  Itargnin,  it  Is  a  curioitii  fact  tbal  tbo 
*  lUllan  boy*  wu  nev-er  nmrilprr*]  kt  ull — at  Ittant  liy  Uieiu.  Tbo  victim  of  the 
bloodthinity  renureotion  men  was  a  graKler'a  boy  from  Ltaculoatiire,  whom 
pickad  up  im  Smitbeetd. 
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observe,  is  nearly  tlie  only  street  in — not  Imaginary  but  real — London 
wliich  possesses  court-yards.  At  the  end  of  tbis  ai'cn  is  tbe  facade 
of  a  lofty  mausiou  of  dim-coloured  brick  witli  dingy  stone  dressings 
of  dingy  gray,  arcbitecturally  belonging,  I  should  say,  to  tbe  earlier 
and  most  tasteless  portion  of  the  Georgian  era.  A  door  in  the 
centre  of  tbis  facade  is  reached  by  a  tall  flight  of  st^ps,  and  the 
portal  itself  conducts — whither  ?  Into  tbe  Wiggery,  I  assume  ;  bat 
I  have  no  positive  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  my  assumption  ia 
only  grounded  on  the  study  of  the  topographical  bearings  of  the 
structure.  I  have  never  yet  had  tbe  courage  to  ascend  those  stairs, 
to  enter  that  door,  and  to  ask  tlie  first  person  I  met,  '  la  this  the  - 
Wiggery  or  not '?'  I 

Returning  tlien  by  Lord  George  Oennaine-street  (a  thorotighfare 
(xill  of  fashionable  tailors  and  bill-discounters)  into  Port  Maliou-lane, 
just  as  it  is  promoted  into  BallysbanHon- gardens,  I  come  upoa  ■ 
another  doonvay — open,  broad,  but  low-hrowed,  and  guarded  by  a 
breast-high  railing.  Tlirongb  that  railing  five-and-thirty  years  ago 
how  often  have  my  small  sister  anil  I  looked  wistfidly  into  what  was 
to  us  a  mar\-oUoas  perspective  of  gliders  and  colunms,  and  rails  and 
doors  and  pens  before  them,  like  some  great  sheepfold  without  any 
sheep^like  some  Garden  of  the  Hcsperides  without  any  apples! 
Now  this  I  knew  to  be  the  Wiggery ;  but  was  that  door  in  Picca- 
dilly its  only  outlet?  ^Vhat  was  the  Wiggery,  and  who  lived  there? 
We  trembled  to  inquire,  for  there  was  a  board  hung  to  the  raila 
bearing  the  legend  of  *  No  thoroughfare;*  and  the  garden  was  more- 
over guarded  by  a  dragon  in  the  shape  of  a  beadle — one  of  tbe 
awfuUest  Beadles  I  ever  remember  to  have  seen.  He  had  nothing 
in  common  with  the  portly,  jovial  parish  beadle,  the  functionary 
who,  albeit  it  was  his  painful  duty  to  cane  the  little  boys  on  Monday 
for  letting  pegtops  fall  in  church  on  Sunday,  coiild  yet  occasionally 
unbend,  and,  with  a  great  bouquet  at  his  buttoti  -  bole,  cheerfully 
marshal  the  charity-boys  when  they  set  forth,  beaded  by  the  rector 
and  his  churchwardens,  to  beat  the  bounds.  He  had  nothing  in 
common  with  the  stalwart,  handsome,  full-whiskered  jimitora  of  the 
Bttllysbannon-arcade ;  officials  whom  I  uhvays  took  to  have  been 
once  upon  a  time  footmen  in  the  service  of  the  nobility  and  gentry, 
but  who,  having  become  a  little  too  stout  to  jump  up  behind  the 
carriage,  or  cairy  the  lapdog  behind  my  lady  in  Kensington-gardens, 
and  disdaining  to  become  ball-porters,  had  accepted  the  dignilied  post 
of  beadles  in  tbe  Arcade.  I  cull  it  dignified ;  but  I  might  qualify  it 
as  woU  as  being  in  the  highest  degree  delicate.  The  guardian  of 
the  Ballyshannon-arcade  is  an  arbiter  of  the  elegancies.  His  life  ia 
passed  in  a  refined,  an  inspissated  atmosphere  redolent  of  poma- 
tum, Paris  bomiets,  bronze-kid  boots,  pink-silk  stockings,  elastic  cor- 
ts,  scented  soap,  artificial  flowers,  imitation  jewelry,  lavonder-kid 
Jovcs,  and  stuff  for  dyeing  black  hair  straw  colour.     Moreover,  on 
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ktt  fiftt  depends  whether  the  ahflbbUy-drcsscJ  boy  shiill  be  allowed 
to  pass  throngh  the  aristocratic  Passage  dc  Bally sbaiuion.    He  may 
(top  him,  with  a  stfim  *  Halloa,  you-sir  !*  and  waru  him  that  his 
pantaloons  are  not  <]iiit«  np  to  the  BiiDyBhannon  mark.     He  must 
disatminate  between  the  boy  with  a  parcel  and  the   boy  with  a 
bandle.     The  former  may  bo  tolerated,  if  he  does  not  loiter  before 
the  bonnet  shops,  and  forbears  to  whistle.     The  latter  must  be 
driven  from   the  Ballyshaunon  approaches,  even  as  the  Peri  was 
^4nxen  from  I'aradise.      Nor   was   the  Beadle   of  the  Wiggery  of 
idrod,  typically,  to  that  vast  fat  man  whose  gold-laced  stomach 
Qsed  to  block- up  the  narrow  postern  of  the  gate  of  the  old  British 
Moseom  at  Montaga  House.     As  for  the  India-House  Beadle — a 
tOistmoster  at  night,  so  they  whispered — and  who  only  patrolled 
the  colonnade  in  Lcadcuhall-strcct  to  cool  his  fftvered  blood  after 
tait  ere'a  potations  of  'thirty-four  port  and  peculiar  Madeira,  that 
gorgeous  creatm-e  in  the  scarlet  gaberdine,  and  the  cocked-hat  which 
loomed  large  as  the  fore -and -after  of  an  admiral  of  the  fleet,  might 
have  looked  on  the  Bea<i]c  of  the  Wiggery  with  as  much  contempt 
AS  Goliath  of  Gath  felt  for  little  David.'    Ho— of  tho  Wiggery — 
was  a  weazened,  diminutive,  and  spiteful -looking  old  man,  iu   a 
rasty  drab    greatcoat,   and  with   a   tarnished  -  laced   band   to   his 
hat,  and  an  aspect  which  was  generally  murky,  not  to  say  mil- 
dewed.    He  had  red  ferret-liko  eyes,  and  blinked  at  us  from  his 
jioint  of  vantage  behind  the  railings,  till,  sometimes,  in  terror  we 
fled  to  the  BaUyshannon-arcadc  {of  which  we  were  free),  and  spent 
an  hour  there  looking  at  the  toy-shops.     When  the  Beadle  of  the 
Wiggery  walked  to  and  fro,  it  was  with  that  restless  yet  monotonons 
jerking  kind  of  motion,  beginning  with  a  run,  degenerating  into  a 
prowl,  and  ending  with  a  sharp  ttu-n,  of  a  wild  animal  iu  a  cage. 
Prisoners  have  this  kind  of  what  I  may  term  zoological  walk.    Ship 
captains  have  it.    Head  waiters  iu  restaurants,  and  shop-walkers  at 
large  linendrapers,  and  literary  men  whose  only  exercise  is  the  per- 
ambulation of  their  studies,  have  it.    It  is  the  wall;  clogged  by  re- 
striction— the  moral  log,  the  virtual  Lall-and-chain,  the  '  Thus  far 
shalt  thou  go  but  no  farther'  caveat. 

We  used  to  be  direly  terrilied  at  the  sight  of  this  eminently  dis- 
agreeable old  man — he  baa  been  gathered  to  his  fathers,  I  should 
say,  for  at  leant  twenty  years ;  so  that  I  cannot  be  libelling  any- 
body— and  it  may  be  that  his  forbidding  aspect  fonued  the  basis 
for  the  soperstitious  belief  we  entertained  that  nobody  was  allowed 
to  go  down  the  Wiggery.  Emphatically,  nobody.  There  was  no 
need  to  write  Laschite  tnjni  aperamdj  vol  ciC  cnirntef  over  the  gate- 
way, aincc  nobody  was  allowed  to  enter  it.  It  was  sacrosanct,  and  the 
ground  was  not  to  be  trodden  by  any  human  feet  save  the  beadle's. 
Wlmt  kept  they  there  ?  Lions  and  tigers  ?  Caverns  full  of  pearls 
and  rubies  and  carved  ivory-work,  as  in  that  Schatzkammer  at  Drca- 
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den  ?  StAte  prisoners  ?  We  hit  upon  it  at  last.  Tliere  was  a  wood 
inyido  the  \Vif^gcrj-,  and  the  Sleeping  Beaatj  was  lying  there,  com- 
fortjibly  tuckeil  up  between  the  sheets  in  a  four-post  bed.  The  king 
and  queen  wore  asleep — his  majestj*  iu  his  parloiu",  over  his  ledgers 
and  mouey-baga  ;  her  majesty  iu  the  kitcUeu,  with  a  French  roll  iu 
one  hand,  and  a  pot  full  ofNatboune  honey  in  the  other.  The  maid 
was  asleep  in  tlie  garden,  still  clutoliiuff  the  inner  garment  which 
she  shoidd  have  hung  on  the  clothes -liiie ;  and  the  blackbird  which 
had  sinister  designs  on  her  nose  had  tucked  his  head  under  his  wing, 
and  was  snoozing  on  the  branch  of  a  sour  apple-tree.  The  cook  was 
asleep,  with  her  head  in  the  dripping-pan.  The  foolish  fat  scullion 
snored  auong  the  plates  and  dishes.  The  house-dog  snoozed  in  his 
kennel.  The  cat  dozed  on  the  wail,  (joite  unconscious  of  that  black- 
bij'd,  on  wlioui,  had  she  been  awake,  she  would  so  dearly  like  to 
have  lunched.  With  gladsome  Piccadilly  hard  by ;  with  the  coaches 
of  the  grandees  rattling  along  Old  Buck-street;  with  sprightly  Prince 
Fur -collar- street  mthin  a  stone's -throw;  with  the  clattering  and 
rumbling  of  the  roaring  looms  of  time ;  with  this  great  seething 
slonny  Lfnulou  (Imaginary  London,  mind), — somnolence  covered  all 
over  as  with  a  cloak.  And  there  wore  two  gates  to  the  Wiggery, 
and  one  wos  of  ivory,  and  one  was  of  horn.  Sleep  on,  0  Wiggery, 
and  thaidv  heaven  for  the  slumber  which  can  seal  our  eyelids  and 
drown  our  senses  in  the  sweet  opiate  of  indifference  to  the  meivn,  the 
common,  and  the  base  disturbances  wliich  may  be  rampant  ronnd  _ 
ns  1  Let  us  envy  the  man  who  can  go  to  sleep  at  a  stupid  dinner-  ■ 
party,  and  bask  on  the  shores  of  dreamland  while  the  Kev.  Mi'.  Puzzle- 
text  is  tlonndering  through  his  sermon  ;  who  can  walk  down  Cheap- 
side  in  a  stjite  of  coma,  and  go  through  the  port  of  Amina  in  the  Son' 
namlmla  while  he  is  being  badgered  by  a  registrar  in  bankruptcy,  or 
while  he  is  writing  a  leading  article  about  the  vestry  of  St.  Pancras, 
or  sitting  at  a  Iward- meeting  of  the  Great  Desert  of  Gobi  Gold, 
Silver,  and  Opal  Miuiog  Company.  I  have  heard  of  a  statesman, 
who  was  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Homo  Department,  who  used  to> 
make  up  his  lietting-book  while  replying  to  the  usual  bombardment 
of  questions  from  the  metropolitan  members.  He  was  a  somnam- 
bulist. He  had  the  glorious  faculty  of  abstraction.  The  worst  of  it 
is,  that  Amina  sometimes  manages  in  her  somnanibuhsm  to  get  into 
Count  Itodolfo*s  bed ;  and  then  Lisa  makes  mischief,  and  Elvino  is 
jealous,  and  there  is  the  deuce  to  pay  ;  nor  is  Amina  always  so  lucky 
as  to  drop  her  chamber -candle  stick  and  kick  over  the  tile  into  tho 
mill-race  at  the  right  moment.  I  have  seen  Lord  Penzance  shake  hia 
liead  at  Amina's  explanation  ;  and  yet  I  was  sure  that  tho  poor  dear 
child  was  as  innocent  as  Mr,  Scott  Kussell  in  the  *  Alliance'  business. 
Dreams,  drojims  —  nothing  but  dreams.  Yet  surely  visions  are 
allowable  in  Lnaginoiy  London.  I  warned  you  that  1  was  not  about 
to  tell  the  truth,  and  that  my  purpose  was  duplicity  and  fraud.    The 
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Wiggerv,  for  a%'Ut  I  choose  to  own,  may  }iaTe  been  tbo  Low- 

lie,  or  that  defunct  nrcaile  ou  pait  of  whoso  site  the  Gulety 

Tbaotre  now  stniids — dreiiry  n\i\  Exeter-change.    But  my  imaginary 

Wig^ory  was  simply  a  very  hirge  and  old-fashioned  London  mansion, 

OB  whosii  extensive  proonds — which  abut  on  tho  gardens  of  Kamoth- 

(>9m4  House,  erst  the  palace  of  bis  Grace  the  Duke  of  Ramoth- 

G''  '   now  occupied  by  the  Koyal  Academy  of  Sign  -  Painters, 

the  '..  .     — Jity  of  Guttiugen  (London  branch),  tho  Misot»ynical,  Al- 

inonfi,  Pn»-Scorbutic  Societies,  and  other  learned  bodies — bad 

erertod  divers  roomy  seta  of  roomy  chambers,  let  at  high  rents 

l»  utalthy  bachelors.     Sacb  was  the  M'iggery ;  and  such  it  is  to 

tins  day.    AVhen  long  years  had  passed  away,  and  my  sister  was 

it$Aj  and  I  bad  changed  my  skin,  and  muscle,  and  bone,  and  hcurl 

—we  rhuuge  them  all,  tho  sairantu  say,  every  soven  yoars  or  so — 

I  came  back  to  the  Wip^ory,  and  was  even  ablo  to  claim  acquaint- 

uico  with  some  of  tho  wealthy  bachelors  who  dwelt  within  its  mys- 

taioQS  precincts.    One  janitor  after  another  had  anccecded  the  wea- 

litllo  old  man  of  my  nonage  :  but  I  never  ceased  (under  a  bold 

t  to  be  inwoi-dly  frightened  at  the  beadle. 

Yea ;   I  have  known  gentlemen  who  lived  in  the  Wiggcry — 

Bty,  have  been  invited  to  breakfast  by  sotne  of  their  number.     For 

mmplc,  Uiere  was  tall  Mr.  P*it?.cataract,  the  tallest  man  you  ever 

ttw  oat  of  one  of  those  establishments  (integrally  connected  with 

po]mlar  rocrention)  in  which  tall  men  are  shown  professionally.    Mr. 

hondhoe  Fitzcaturact  was  thin  in  proportion  to  his  talltioss,  and  prond 

a  preportion  to  both,    I  cannot  imderstand  how  a  short  fat  man  can 

foneaa  any  pride  at  nil.     Fitzcatarnct  cotdiln't  holji  being  haughty. 

H«  eamo  of  a  family  of  immense  antiquity,  whose  Norman  descent 

iros  one  of  the  least  of  their  claims  to  blue  blood.     I  think  they 

Mold  boast  of  a  Roman  Consul  or  an  Exarch  of  Ravenna  in  their 

line;  and  their  lineagt-  getting  rather  rusty  (through  an  admixture 

of  lord  niuyors  and  country  squires'  daughters,  and  people  of  that 

sort),  they  had  furbished  it  up  again  by  bringing  in  a  Spanish 

tesB  of  the  sanf;rc  (uul,  and  a  French  princess  of  the  Rohan 

You  have  been  told  of  the  picture  of  the  Deluge  belonging 

to  tbo  Dnkcs  of  Levis,  in  which  a  geutlomau  is  seen  entcriug  Noah*a 

ark  with  a  red  box  under  his  arm  labelled  '  Papers  relating  to  the 

Lpvis  family'  ?     Yon  have  heard  Duke  Alfonso  in  Lucre^ui  Bot<jia 

iaslruct  Rnstighello  to  procure  a  phial  which  ho  will  find  *  l>ehind 

Ihe  picture  of  Hercules,  one  of  my  ancestors'?     Well,  those  were 

the  kind  of  families  which  might  have  claimed  acquaintance  with 

Mr.  Pioudhoc  Fit/.catamct's.     He  had  a  long  saturnine  face,  gray 

eves  with  drooping  lids,  mathematically -cut  whiskers — iron-gray 

irhcn  I  knew  him — and  a  chin-tuft.    Hud  you  presumed  (which  was 

tndikely)  to  ask  bira  why  lie  did  not  wear  moustaches,  be  would 

hire  aaked  von  coldly  whether  von  took  him  lor  tv  cowncic  ot  ^ViV*^ 
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liord-aharper.  Yet  Fitz  was  uot  coW ;  be  had,  on  the  contrary,  as 
warm  and  aflPectionato  a  heart  as  ever  beat ;  he  was  only  gloomy. 
Some  of  hiB  friends  declared  that  his  melancholy  arose  from  the 
obstinacy  of  tlie  Committee  of  Privileges  of  the  Lords  in  refiisin{» 
to  recognise  his  claim  to  the  two  or  three  dormant  iH-t-raj^eB  he 
claimed ;  othera  said  that  he  was  a  widower,  and  had  never  been 
consoled  for  the  loss  of  hia  wife ;  others  that  he  had  loved  and  lost, 
without  ever  having  been  married  at  all.  He  iVuhVi  htok  as  though 
he  had  ever  gone  tlu'ough  the  ordeal  matrimonial ;  and  as  a  rule,  you 
can  always  discern  tho  man  of  whom  the  reverend  gentleman  behind 
the  altar -rails  has  asked  that  remarkably  embarrassing  series  of 
questions.  The  rule  fails  to  hold  v^-ith  the  other  sex.  In  the  case 
of  a  woman  you  can't  be  certain  about  anything.  She  wears  a  mask 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 

Fitzcataract  was  the  rigidest  of  Catholics :  no  red-hot  pervert, 
who  Iwres  you  with  his  new-fledged  orthotloxy  until  yon  wish  to 
choke  hiui  with  his  'functions,'  aud  '  stations,'  and  'retreats,'  and 
'  tnduos,'  aud  '  uoveuas,'  and  the  like,  but  a  good  old  self-concen- 
trated contented  Papist,  many  of  whose  forefathers,  I  have  no  donbt, 
were  hanged,  drawn,  aud  disembowelled  for  conscience'  sake  in  the 
days  of  good  Queen  Hess  :  to  say  nothing  of  the  tines  and  confisca- 
tions they  had  endured  undei*  the  Commonwealth.  Be  sure  that  in 
his  dreai-y  old  Tudor  mansion  in  Norfolk  there  was  a  '  priest's  hole' 
by  tho  side  of  the  chimney  in  some  upper  chamber,  where  of  old 
time  the  persecuted  ministers  of  the  ancient  faith  had  taken  refuge 
from  tho  pursuit  of  the  sheriflT'of  the  county  or  the  pursuivants  of  the 
Star-Chamber;  and  that  in  some  antic^ue  old  chest  at  Proudhoe  Hall 
there  yet  mouldered  a  moth-eaten  set  of  vostmeuts  erst  assumed  by 
his  reverence  from  St.  Omer,  when,  with  all  the  doors  and  ^^^ndows 
bolted  and  barred  up,  the  Catholic  household  heard  mass  against 
the  statute  in  that  case  made  and  provided.  But  Fitzcataract  never 
bored  you  with  his  papistry* ;  and  if  he  did  wear  a  hair  shirt,  or  the 
knotted  cord  of  the  third  order  of  St.  Francis,  under  his  black-satin 
stock  and  crimson-velvet  waistcoat — he  was  about  the  lust  English 
gentleman  I  ever  knew  who  was  thus  outwardly  arrayed— he  failed 
to  inform  you  of  the  fact.  Still,  he  looked  the  Ronmnist  from  top 
to  too.  Ho  had  q  seraphine  in  his  chambers — the  predecessor  of 
the  harmonium — and  at  times  discoursed  gi-and  old  music  of  Mozart 
or  Paesiello.  I  don't  know  whether  iustnmiental  psalmody  was  con- 
trarj'  to  the  laws  and  observances  of  the  Wiggery ;  but  his  musical 
Ijerfornianct's  suddenly  ceased.  He  took  to  collecting  books  in  vel- 
lum bindings,  and  oak  carvings ;  and  then  he  went  abroad.  Many 
yeara  afterwards  I  read  in  Grilii/nani  the  notice  of  the  death  of  God- 
frey Proudhoe  Fitzcataract,  Esq.,  at  his  residence  near  Milan.  His 
residence !  I  think  the  residence  was  the  famous  convent  of  the 
Certosa.     Fitz  was  just  the  man  to  have  chambers  in  tho  Wiggery^ 
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ind  &lter  that  apprenticeship  to  seclusiou  retire  into  still  more  pri- 
i*te  lifo  as  a  Carthusian  monk.     Pie  wan  very  rich ;  and  so  mnch 
K  be  conlii  not  beqaeatb  for  pious  purpoHos — his  estates,  to  wit — 
went  to  hia  nephew,  young  Rapid  Fitzeataract,  of  the  Hotatream 
Guidft,  who  managed  at  about  the  same  time  to  tumble  iuto  a 
biraoetcy  Wlonging  to  a  different  branch  of  the  family.     Sir  Kapid 
Praodhoe  Fitzeataract  did  not  make  much  of  Win  title  and  estates. 
He  nutnaged,  1  thinks  within  a  very  brief  period  to  make  ducks-and- 
dnkes  of  both.     He  was  always  in  or  out  of  the  money -lenders* 
de&a  in  Little  Jeboshaphat  -  street,  in  Tigleth-Pileser-pIace,  in  Na- 
botb's-gardens,  all  in  the  parish  of  St.  James's.     Mr.  Maha-shalial- 
•bnz,  that  astute  diamond-merchant  nud  ninncr  of  race-horses, 
,  as  he  candidly  confessed,  the  baronet  '  to  lights  ;*  and  Mr.  Cap- 
jtring  the  military  tailor  made  a  mint  of  money  out  of  the  foolish 
ymmg  spendthrift.     This  was  tlie  same  Mr.  Cupstrijig  who  after- 
wards opposed  Fitz  so  virulently  in  Bosingholl-sti'eet,  and  whose  ad- 
vocate, Mr.  Peunylesse  (since  promoted  to  be  a  county-court  judge), 
kid  such  withering  things  to  say  about  the  '  reckless  extravagance* 
of  the  bankrupt.     Poor  young  Bart. !  poor  Fitz  the  second  !    Better 
to  have  kept  up  his  uncle's  old  chambers  in  the  Wiggery,  and  to 
bre  stayed  there,  strumming  Mozart  and  Paesiello  on  the  sera- 
pliine.     He  came  to  a  bad  end.     The  last  time  I  heard  of  him  was 
»t  a  coontrj'  the«tre,  where  he  was  playing  the  part  of  the  languid 
*8»ell'  in  Citstt',  under  the  assumed  name  of  Mr.  Walter  Vavasour. 
There  is,  for  all  that,  yet  another  Guardsman  living  in  the  Wig- 
at  95x,  I  think.    He  belongs  to  the  new  school  of  the  House- 
Brigade,  and  does  not  belong  to  the  Army  and  NaT-y  Club, 
which  he  considers  naughty.     He  does  not  smoke.     Ho  enjoys  the 
Mqruuntance  of  Lord  Shaftesbury.     Ho  is  a  member  of  the  Society 
fcrtbe  Relief  of  Distress  ;  is  a  district -visitor  of  an  East-end  parish; 
takes  in  the  Sunday  at  Ifoitu\  and  is  suspected  of  contributing  oc- 
aeioiud  articles  to  Chfittcrhoj-,  Snnfihhu',  the  Vluymatc,  and  similar 
iiiCutile  publications.     You  are  not  to  plai^o  any  faith  in  the  uialig- 
umt  reports  of  his  working  in  Berlin  wool  in  the  brief  intervahj  be- 
t«cea  his  regimental  mid  philanthropic  avocations.     He  has  eight 
«aUire,  four  of  whom  are  married  into  the  Church ;  and  his  name 
a  Citptain  GoodchUd. 

A  different,  a  very  different,  ah,  a  dreadfully  different  dweller  in 
*^  Wiggery  (415q)  Is  Rear-Admiral  Spankerboom  —  that  wicked 
^^  man.  He  has  had  his  quarters  in  the  Wiggery  time  out  of 
^ind;  and  I  really  think  that  the  weazened  siivage  little  Beadle, 
*lioni  I  dreaded  in  my  childhood,  must  have  been  coxswain  of  the 
Adiuiral's  gig  ere  he  retired  into  civil  life.  He  (the  Admiral)  ought 
^  Uvc  been  Sir  Thersites  Spankerboom,  and  a  K.C.B,  ;  but  his 
^per  was  against  him,  and  his  disagreements  with  the  .\dmiralty 
W  been  innumerable.     He  swore — dear  me,  hov?  Ue  svjoicl     Ha 
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Iwastcd  that  'while  iti  commission  he  had  flogged  more  men  than  kdj 
pofit-captain  iii  her  Majesty's  na^'y.  nnd  used  to  tell  terrible  stories 
of  a  hoftttiwain's  mate  under  his  command  who  flopged  left-handed. 
'And  after  him,  sir,'  he  would  say,  *  the  right-handed  follows  wonld 
como  in,  and  cross  the  cuts,  cud  the  eUin  would  come  off  in  lozenges, 
sir — in  lozenges!'  He  wanted  ereryhody  to  be  flogged — soldiers, 
Bailors,  schoolboys,  schoolgirls,  garrotters,  piekpoekots,  beggars,  and 
paupers.  'Give  'cm  the  cat,  sir;  give  'em  four  dozen,'  he  wonld 
growl ;  '  tie  'em  up  and  give  'em  a  warm  jacket;  and  you  won't  hear 
any  more  about  deatilutiou.*  I  am  quite  sure,  if  the  members  of 
the  Senior  Benighted  Service  Club  could  only  be  persuaded  to  elect 
Admiral  Spankerboom  a  member  of  the  committee,  not  a  week  would 
elnpse  before  he  moved  a  rewolution  to  introduce  the  cat-o'-niiie-toils 
as  u  means  of  maintaining  discipline  among  the  wnitei's.  As  it  is,  he 
is  coustraizicd  to  restrict  his  penchant  for  manual  correction  to  throw- 
ing bootjacks  and  hairbrushes  at  his  nian-Ber\:nit ;  a  jthiloBophical 
Iiishman,  who  contents  himself  with  the  quiet  remonslnmco,  'An* 
ye  tliink  it's  good  you're  doin'  yerself  by  Hyin'  into  thim  passions, 
let  ftlone  cmin'  yoreclf  of  the  gout,'  He  comes  home  late  at  night 
from  the  club,  this  terrible  Admiral,  and  drinks  cold  rum-and-wnter, 
and  swears.  He  is  not  devoid  of  education,  and  writes  fiery  letter* 
to  the  newspfipcrs  agftinst  naval  mismanagement.  It  is  only  in 
Imaginary  London  that  such  characters  exist.  In  real  London,  a 
savage  intolerant  old  brute  like  Rewr-Admiral  Spankerboom  would 
not  be  tolerated  in  decent  society. 

They  ]>ointed  out  to  me  lilely  the  chambers — the  wintlows  over- 
looking Bally  shannon-gardens — whereBlunderbore,  editor  of  the  Of/rr, 
a  celebrated  weekly  newspaper,  used  to  live.  I  entirely  dismiss  from 
my  mind,  and  I  earnestly  hope  you  will  do  Ibc  sanie,  the  stories  of 
Blunderl»ore  living  on  raw  pork-chops  and  iirlicliokes  soused  in  acetic 
acid  ;  of  his  imbibing  a  peculiar  beverage,  consisting  of  spirits  of 
wine,  naphtha,  hellebore,  arrack,  moqibia,  and  hydrate  of  chloral ;  of 
his  smoking  betel-nut,  haschisch,  and  saltpetre  in  a  pipe,  the  bowl 
of  which  waa  carved  in  the  form  of  a  death's-head ;  of  his  burning 
blue  fire  in  his  grate,  and  ^\TitiDg  leading-aiticles  in  liis  blood  by  thfi 
light  of  four  corpse-candles.  He  ke]>t  his  cot^n  under  bis  bed,  anci 
a  lame  wolf  chained  up  in  liis  cnpbonrd.  Nonsense!  You  might 
as  well  tell  me  that  on  his  hbrary-shelves  there  were  no  books  save 
tho  Nru'fjate  Calendar,  (rod's  Ilcrcnfje  affmuht  Mttrder,  and  tho 
works  of  Tom  Paine,  Peter  Aretin,  Jack  Wilkes,  and  the  Marqraa 
de  Sude.  I  happen  to  know  that  Blunderbore  was  a  very  excellent 
ciihti»mer  at  MoreU's  and  at  Fortnum  and  Mason's,  in  the  way  of 
trufilcfl,  audoiiiUettes  de  Troycs^  and  tariurs  oi  fuU:  (ims ;  and  that 
he  gave  ninei>ence  apiece  for  his  Begalias  Brit^nnicas  at  Mr.  Car-' 
rera's.  Now,  a  man  who  gives  ninepence  apiece  for  his  cigars  can 
not  be  half  a  bad  fellow.     The  Ofjrc  was,  notwithstanding  the8» 
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careunstanceft,  a  terrible  paper.     Ouerra  at  cuchiUo  was 

>'«  motto  joumalislically.    He  cut  np  everybody.  Scalpel, 

less  barrister;  Cleaver,  a  fellow  of  St.  Poleaxo  CoU.,  Oxford; 

of  the  masters  of  Shftmblesborongh  Higb  School ;  and 

lUv.  I>r.  Silkstone,  Rector  of  Scuttleborongh,  were  liis  chief 

iMkARts  in  the.  Blaehiiig  departraeiit.     It  was  in  the  Ojre,  under 

ire'fl  mnnagement,  that  poor  Horace  was  told  that  he  had 

rleclgio  of  life  ;   that  Virgil  was  informed  that  he  was  a  poor 

Wul  ftt  nnrrntive ;  that  Livy  was  acciwed  of  frivolity,  and  Tacitus 

of  pruUxity :  that  Cicero's  law  and  Vitrnviua's  architecture  were  so 

i»fiiUy  miinJed ;    and  that  OWd  was  sneeriiigly  reminded  that  he 

it  h«?  A  vi'TV  cli'ver  fellow,  hut  that  hv.  know  nothing  about  love- 

ing.     As  for  the  ladies,  they  *  cauj^^ht  it'  much  worse  tlian  the 

ntn  did  in  the  appalling  pages  of  the  0^»t.     Poor  Miss  Sappho 

went  oat  of  her  mind  when  lier  Ronneta  wrrc  ro^Hewed  (DuRby 

iblesbiironfjh  was  the  executioner  in  that  busint-ss);  a!id  Miss 

Sloise  Fnlbert,  who  had  written  those  sweet  letters  to  the  Rev. 

ibelud  Pontclete.  and  had  been  imprudent  cnongh  to  publish  them, 

f«  cbar^  in  the  Offr^s  (Silkstone  was  the  accuser)  with  having 

her  nioht  iiiipassioiied  passages  from  />*•«  Jjla'isfnta  ilmiffrr- 

I  never  saw  Blmiderbore  but  twice  in  ray  life.     On  the  lirst 

OttiaioD  hft  was  emerging  from  the  Wiggery;  and,  to  my  amaze- 

tatsaX,  I  beheld  a  thin,  wan,  threadptiper-Iookitig  kind  of  man,  with 

htT-Cdloured  hair  and  blue  spectacles.     It  happened  that  it  rained 

ifiglilly,  and  Blnnderborc  unfurled  an  umbrella  and  walked  gingerly 

tonnrda  Old  Back-stn^et.      '  GoodnpHS  gracious!'  I  inwardly  ox- 

daimcd,  *  that  man  pnl  up  au  umbrella !     Why  did  he  not  stand, 

bis  trms  akimb*),  like  Ajax  defying  tbo  lightning,  and  rebuke  the 

i»itt?'     The  next  and  lost  tiiue  I  met  him  was  at  Covent-garden 

Market;  and,  npon  ray  word,  the  awful  Blunderbore  was  buying  a 

bonquel  ut  Mrs.  Buck's  in  the  central  arcade. 

1  meiitii»ued  Old  Buck-street  just  now;  and  it  strikes  me  as  being 
lugb  time  that  I  should  walk  thither  myself,  as  gingerly  as  may  be ; 
fcr  1  have  tarrictl  too  long  at  the  wicket  of  the  Wiggery.  Perforce 
i^vel  Ifft  unchronicled  the  mass  of  (imaginary)  denizens  in  the  rare 
^  I'lwe ;  peers,  m.p.s,  bachelor  bankers,  q.c.s,  book-worras,  nuti- 
1*BieB,  daudita — there  are  yet  a  few  real  dandies  left  in  Imaginary 
"iMoD,  and  they  have  the  supromest  contempt  for  the  '  swells'  and 
f^  old  cornitrr  squires,  who  abide  nt  theii-  seats  daring  the  hiint- 
^  iBMon,  ami  prefer  chamberfl  in  the  ^^'iggery  to  rooms  at  an  hotel 
*ben  they  come  to  town.  I  leave  them  reluctantly;  but  Fate  will 
■■•^c  \\^  ond  Jovo  adds  his  force  ;  and  away  I  wander,  past  the  Bally- 
^winou-arcade.  and  up  Ballyshannon-street,  till  I  find  myself  in 
^t'  liiick  of  a  block  of  arislwnitic  eiiuipflgna  in  Old  Buck-street. 

It  in  still  —  for  all  the  glittering  tinsel  pretensions  of  that  up- 
"^t  Prince  Fnr-collar-strcct — ^the  most  aristocratic  lUoTOu-jMtt.to 
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in  Londou  ;  and  some  of  the  very  best  of  Loudon  shops — ^jewoilere, 
stationers,  milliners,  nicknack-sellers,  old-china  and  curiosity  dealers 
— are  to  he  found  within  its  precincts.  Mr.  J.  W,  Copemicus'a 
establishment,  full  of  dazzling  jcwch-y,  and  buhl  clocks,  aud  bronze 
statuettes,  and  candelabra,  is  in  itself  an  interufltional  exhibition ; 
and  hi^'her  up,  towards  New  Buck-street,  the  ultimate  goal  of  which 
is  Oreat  Gallows-street,  leading  to  Wide-park-comer,  the  Alabaster 
Arch  (Swellfoot  the  T3Tant*s  magimm  opus  iu  architecture,  next  to 
his  celebrated  Pagoda  at  Capri),  you  shall  find  the  trinket  treasures 
of  Mr,  Turnstile,  that  jeweller-in -ordinary  to  croftned  heads,  and 
purveyor  of  diamond  decorations  to  the  corps  diplomatique ;  of  _ 
Messi*s.  Rosecut  and  Purewater ;  and  of  the  famous  manufactorer  ■ 
of  empresses'  diadems,  autocrats'  sceptres,  and  the  jewelled  mitres 
of  paUiarchs  of  the  Easteni  Church,  Mr.  Harry  Perscpolis ;  while 
just  roimd  the  comer  in  Aqueduct-street  Mr.  Edwiu  Fleeter  displays 
his  marvellous  collection  of  Egyjitian  earrings  and  Ass^-rian  bangles, 
bracelets  that  might  have  encircled  the  dusky  arm  of  Cleopatra,  aud 
necklaces  of  >\inged  bulls  that  might  have  spanned  the  tawny  throat 
of  Salommbo.  Talk  of  the  riches  of  Cheapaidc  and  Cornhill — pinch- 
beck, my  dear  sir,  mere  pinchbeck  !  Talk  of  the  Crown  jewels  in  the 
Tower  !  Mr.  W.  Growler  has  a  mby  as  big  as  a  pigeon's  egg  in  his 
waistcoat-pocket,  and  half-a-dozen  Koh-i-noors  (or  their  big  brothers) 
lie  perdus  in  a  cigar-box  in  Mr.  Harry  Perse])olis's  fire-proof  safe. 
Ah,  the  secrets  these  traffickers  in  gems  ure  aware  of!  Mr.  Tribu- 
lation Triball,  the  great  pawnbroker  of  the  adjacent  Piccadilly,  could 
unravel  a  few  mysteries  if  he  chose,  aud  Mr.  Muha-shahal-hash-baz 
could  tell  you  a  few  queer  stories,  if  he  chose,  respecting  yoiiug  gen- 
tlemeu  possessing  her  Majesty's  commission ;  but  for  moving  tales  ■ 
— for  tragedies  that  would  give  you  goose-flesh,  and  cause  the  hair  " 
thereof  to  stand  up — I  would  back  the  Old  Bnck-street  jewellers, 
from  Mr.  J.  W.  Copernicus  to  Mr.  Harry  Persepolis  inclusive.  They 
know  all  about  the  affaire  da  collier:  how  poor  Marie  Antoinette 
was  hoodwinked ;  how  Professor  CagHostro,  the  spiritual  medium, 
swindled  that  idiotic  Cardinal  de  Rohan;  and  how  tliat  naughty 
Madame  de  la  Molte  ran  off  with  her  disreputable  husband  (late  of 
the  Mexican  cavah-y)  to  Hombourg,  where  the  criminal  pair  pawned 
all  poor  M.  Boehmer's  diamonds  at  the  '  Lombard,'  and  lost  the 
proceeds  by  backiug  the  dome  dernwrs  at  roulette.  Old  Buck- 
street  is  the  custodian  of  half  the  financial  secrets  of  the  peerage. 
Mr.  Turnstile  knows  when  the  beautiful  young  Duchess  of  Tadmor 
exchanged  her  jewels  for  paste.  Messrs.  Rosecut  and  Purewater 
know  what  became  of  the  emerald  locket  which  the  Crown  Prince 
of  Tartary  purchased  of  them  (on  credit),  ostensibly  as  a  wedding 
present  to  his  sister,  when  she  married  the  Bahamagash  of 
Abyssinia.  Did  the  emerald  locket  really  go  into  the  jewel-casket 
of  the  lovely  aud  accomplished  bride  of  the  Bahamagash,  or  did 
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H  find  its  way  into  the  possession  of  little  Maggie  Quivorshanks, 
ir)io  duK>e'3  lireakdowns  in  sky-blue  satin  knickerbockers  at  the 
Bdyd  De^Jra^-ity  Theatre  ?  Bnl  the  jewel-merchants  are  tliscreet 
Den :  Ihcy  know,  but  they  reveal  not ;  and  the  honour  of  impru- 
leDt  dachesscs  and  infatuated  cro\>'n  princes  is  safe  in  their 
keejdng.  Stilly  if  I  had  been  the  Bahamagash  (he  is  a  dreadfully 
anbflrras^ed  potentate,  and  emeralds  of  large  size  are  worth  money), 
I  ehonld  have  raised  a  disturbance  about  that  locket.  I  nm  afraid 
that  in  the  end  that  improvident  Maggie  Quivershanks  '  swopped* 
il  away  to  old  Mrs.  Endor,  tho  ladies'  wardrobe-shop-keeper  of 
Witch'Street,  for  a  sealskin  jacket,  a  purple  moire,  a  J)utch  png, 
and  a  ten-pound  note. 

Vain  imagination!  The  Wiggery  and  Old  Buck -street  Cade 
amty,  and  I  am  left  to  contemplate  inarticulate  bricks  and  mortar, 
s  kerb-stone  that  is  mute,  and  a  vast  area  of  macadam,  which  de- 
diaes  to  volunteer  any  information.  I  never  knew  anybody  who 
fired  ID  the  Wiggery  save  a  solitary  lord,  and  be  died ;  and  right 
e«rUin  I  am  that  there  are  no  two  such  jewellers  and  goldsmiths 
Mtaiit  us  Mr,  J.  W.  Coiiemicus  and  Mr.  Harry  Persepolis,  I  must 
hBTc  had  something  indigestible  for  supper  last  night,  and  have 
led  strange  dreams. 


It  would  form  a  most  iiiteresUnis:  work,  if  some  learned  antiquary 
would  collect  for  us,  iuto  a  tangible  form,  tlie  curious  old  customs 
of  tUitt  our  island  ;  the  only  oljjection  to  Bucb  work  would  be,  that  it 
would  extend  to  so  many  volumes,  that  the  spate  of  an  ordinary  life- 
time  would  scarcely  suflicc  for  their  perusal.  ■ 

Even  in  Lontlon,  which  nowadays  gives  itself  entirely  to  the  . 
prosaic  butiinesB  of  money-making,  we  still  retain  some  curious^  not 
to  say  ridicnlous  custouiH.  Many  more  have  of  ncccBsity  beeome 
obsolete,  but  sutticiont  yet  remain  to  show  that  '  use'  really  becomes 
'second  nature'  to  such  an  exteut,  that  any  custom  once  established 
— uo  matter  how  absurd  and  ridiculous — may  retain  its  hold  on  the 
people  for  centuries. 

The  University  of  Oitford  (which  is  perhaps,  take  it  for  all  in 
all,  tho  most  conscrrativc  sjiot  on  the  face  of  the  habitable  globe) 
has  many  most  curious  old  customs,  established  centuries  ago,  and 
to  which  the  glorious  weather-beaten  city  clings  with  praiseworthy 
tenacity.  Queen's  College  (founded  in  1310  by  Kobert  Egleafield, 
confessor  to  Queen  Philippa,  consort  of  Edward  III.)  has  two  or 
three  of  these  ancient  customs.  Everybody  likely  to  read  these 
pages  has  heard  of  the  ceremony  of  bringing  in  tlie  boar's  head  on 
Christmas-day  at  this  college,  whilst  a  carol,  partly  in  English, 
partly  in  Latin,  is  sung.  It  is  not  therefore  necessary  for  us  to 
give  a  detailed  account  of  that  ceremony,  or  to  quote  that  oft-re- 
poatcd  carol.  But  there  is  another  yet  more  curious  custom  prac- 
tised at  this  college  on  New-Year's-day,  of  which  perhaps  many  of 
our  readers  have  not  heard.  This  it  is.  On  that  day  the  bursar  m 
of  the  college  (tho  gentleman  appointed  to  receive  and  disburse  pay- 
ments) presents  to  evei*y  member  of  it  a  threaded  needle,  saying, 
*  Take  this,  and  use  thrift.'  The  words,  '  aiguille  et  fil' — needle 
and  thread — foi-m  a  sort  of  pnn  on  the  name  of  the  founder  of  the  ■ 
college,  Eglesficld.  I 

Univei-sity  College,  which  claims  to  be  tho  oldest  in  Oxford,  and 
to  have  been  founded  by  Alfred  the  Great  (aUliongh  Merton  is  the 
college  that  can  produce  the  oldest  title-deeds),  has  a  very  curioufti 
custom.  This  is  called  'chopping  the  tree,'  and  the  perfomnmce 
of  it  is  as  follows.  On  Easter  Sunday  the  cook  of  the  college  adorns 
a  small  tree,  or  a  good-sized  l>ongh  of  a  large  one,  with  wreaths  and 
flowers,  and  places  it  in  or  near  tho  buttcr>-.  Tho  members  of  the 
college  all  dine  in  hall,  according  to  the  University  custom. 
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Lch  mernltiT,  from  the  masU^r  of  the  college  (lo^vn  to  the 
undergraduate  present,  as  be  leaves  the  hall  chops  ut  the 
tree  with  a  snudl  axe  placed  there  for  tlie  ptirpose.  Then  comes  the 
te  whole  business :  t)io  cook  (all  the  c^}llege  cooks  are  men- 
i)  fldaDds  by  with  a  plate  iii  his  liaiul,  into  which  ovory  member 
iifthe  college,  after  he  has  had  bis  *  chop'  at  the  tree,  drops  a  fee, 
Thii  fee  is,  for  the  head  of  the  cnllefje  (termed  'master'),  half-a- 
jroinea ;  for  the  follows,  five  HliiUingjs  ea<*h ;  and  for  the  itndcrgra- 
diotea,  half-a-CTon'D.  The  custom  must  bs  a  truly  delijs^titful  one 
for  the  cook,  and  probably  was  origimiHy  instituted  to  itirniah  an 
iieqnate  income  for  that  important  functionary;  just  as  at  Eton  it 
VIS  oDce  the  custom  to  ooUt^ct  a  sum  of  money  termed  'salt,'  to  de- 
ftly the  expenses  of  the  captain  of  the  school,  when  he  went  up  to 
the  Unirersity.  Oxi'ord  cooks,  it  may  be  remarked,  ore  important 
looses,  receive  Inrgo  salaries  and  perquisites,  and  very  often  ac- 
couifortahle  fortunes. 
The  CoUej^e  of  -UI  Soula  has  a  quaint  custom  called  '  hauling 
mallard.'  It  is  said  that,  wlicn  the  college  was  ori«pnally  foundiul 
(in  1437  by  Henry  Chichele*  Bisliop  of  St.  Davids,  and  uftorwordH 
Archbishop  of  Cantorbtiry).  the  workmen,  in  digging  for  tlie  founda- 
tions, unearthed  from  a  drain  a  splendid  malliml.  This  was  caught, 
[,  and  eaten  (not  much  amongst-  so  many),  and  was  seized 
as  the  pretext  for  instituting  a  college  'custom.'  Accordingly 
OQ  the  fourteenth  of  Jannary,  which  is  the  foundation  day,  the  cook 
(irocorea  the  largest  and  finest  mallard  to  bo  had  for  money,  and 
wlieu  it  is  introduced  a  song  is  snng,  the  bm*den  of  which  is : 

*  0  swapping,  Sfrapplui;  mallard.' 

Uagdalen  College  (founded  in  1456  by  William  of  Waynileet, 

op  of  Winchester,  and  Lord  High  Chancellnr)  has  a  fur  more 
fitsanng  and  picturesque  custom.  On  the  first  of  May,  at  fom*  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  the  choristers  of  that  society  (sixteen  in  number) 
Weend  the  splendid  tower  of  the  college,  and  there  usher  in  Mayday 
with  Bon^,  to  the  great  delight  of  all  who  assemble  to  hear  them. 
As  Wti  have  listened  to  this  perfonnance  ourselves  in  our  imder- 
gniihate  days,  we  can  spook  from  experience  as  to  the  pleasuig  effect 
<rf  the  '  ring'  of  the  pure  boyish  voices  on  the  soft  morning  air. 

We  may  perhaps  state  here,  that  it  was  formerly  a  custom  in 
^Oxfurd,  when  the  sovereign  paid  a  \-isit  to  the  University,  for  the  stu- 

U  to  perform  a  play,  for  his  or  her  pleasure.  Thus  we  hoar  that 
lizabeth  was  entertained,  in  15G6,  with  Prorjne,  a  Latin  tragedy; 
*  coiiiody  (the  name  of  which  we  cannot  call  to  mind) ;  and  a  part 
^Piilaijum  and  Anite.  Itisrecorded  of  the  performance  of  PfO(jnf, 
^l  'it  like^l  her  Majesty  not  at  all;'  but  she  was  so  pleased  with 
^e  performance  of  one  of  the  scholars,  who  played  a  female  part  in 
B<ini6  othor  piece,  that  she  '  did  especially  commend  him  for  his  vir- 
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ginni  modesty  and  simplicity/  and  that  she  made  him  a  present 
ei^ht  giuneas,  a  largish  Riini  in  those  days.  James  I.  (iiltlionp:h 
that  pedantic  king  set  up  for  a  learned  man),  we  are  told,  did  not  Uke 
this  fashion  of  performing  plays  at  all  j  on  the  coutrar}',  he  iccnt  to 
ftlcep  during  the  perfonuanco.  As  for  his  queen,  it  is  reeorded  that 
she  '  waxed  exceeding  wi*ath'  at  what  she  thought  the  indelicacy  of 
the  dresses  of  the  performers.  When  Elizabeth  visited  Camhridge, 
tlie  sister  University,  she  was  entei-tained  with  the  AuUflaria  of  Plna- 
tus,  performed  in  the  chapel  of  King's  College  (which  we  should  now 
think  an  act  of  desecration),  and  a  play  called  T>\(iiy.  She  listened 
to  these  with  much  seeming  attention ;  but  wlmtever  hIic  thought  of 
their  performance  (and  she  herself,  as  a  most  erudite  scholar,  was 
well  competent  to  judge),  she  waf5  so  well  pleased  with  her  recep-j 
tion  by  the  University,  that  it  was  said:  'If  provision  of  ale  and  heer^ 
for  the  retiime  could  have  been  made,  she  would  have  staid  some 
days  longer,  so  well  was  she  content.'  She  personally,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Chancellor,  addressed  the  students  in  a  Latin  oration, 
which  snrjtrised  and  pleased  everybody  by  its  imstudied  elegance  and 
its  grammatical  correctness.  Ajid  here,  lest  we  (as  Iving  James  said 
of  the  University  phiys)  should  become  'diffuse  and  tedious,*  we  wi 
refrain  from  the  temptation  of  extending  this  short  paper. 


FORGOTTEN 


TJnder  the  trees  that  afternoon. 

Across  the  meadowg  aiul  ilovm  the  lane, 
Sloped  the  aim  to  the  ^Vest  full  soon, 

Never  a  shaUow  nor  clond  of  pain  ; 
Do  you  ever  think  of  it  now  '? 

How  fresh  the  breeze  from  off  the  soa^ 
Bendinjij  the  bluebells  before  our  feet. 

Bearing  iwrfiune  from  hill  to  lea  ! 
0  life,  it  Beem'd  never  bo  sweet : 

Do  you  ever  think  of  it  now  ? 

VThai  did  wc  say  ?     I  cannot  tell- — 
True  love  is  very  silent  sometimes ; 

But  your  words,  I  remember  well 

SVhen  we  parted  there  beneath  the  limes 

Do  yon  ever  think  of  them  now  ? 

Only  a  year  ago  to-day. 

Yea,  only  a  year  ago  ;  and  yet 

The  golden  light  bus  pass'd  away, 
The  summer  sun  has  for  ever  set: 

Do  you  ever  think  of  it  now  ? 

Dead  is  the  past,  and  evermore 

Dead  is  the  love  you  whisper'd  that  day ; 
Dead,  alas,  arc  the  hopes  I  bore. 

Dead  is  my  life ;  yet  I  only  pray 
That  you  may  not  think  of  it  now. 


W.  X,  LAW. 


Saents  Bsaus,  Tol.  VII.  F.B.  Vol.  XVU. 


The  Champion  Bill  aud  Gigantic  CirciJar  Printing  Company,  whicli, 
for  the  sake  of  brevity,  it  may  be  well  in  futuro  to  indicate  in  the 
course  of  this  narrative  by  its  initials,  was  not  a  success.  Not  evoaH 
its  most  sanguine  shareholders  could  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  there" 
was  any  prospect  of  its  being  a  success.  The  pi-inting  engines  were 
standing  idle,  the  workmen  complained  in  very  outspoken  terms  that 
their  wages  were  not  paid  with  the  regularity  which  they  bad  a  right 
to  expect,  and  the  foreman  was  at  the  present  moment  assuming  an 
attitude  strongly  snggestive  of  stride.  Persons  who  had  employed 
the  €.  B.  G.  C.  P.  C.  had  been  heard  to  say  that  there  was  a  lack 
of  business  method  about  the  whole  concern  ;  that  their  orders  were 
not  executed  with  the  pimctuality  and  dispatch  which  the  circulars 
of  the  company  had  promised ;  and  so  had  it  como  to  pass  that 
orders  had  become  fewer  and  fewer,  till  at  last  it  seemed  that  they 
lifld  begim  altogether  to  vanish. 

*An  infernally  nice  business  this!'  said  Major  Roarer,  when  he 
came  down  to  bleed  the  company's  coflers  for  funds  wherewith  to  ■ 
cany  on  his  afteiiioon  whist  campaign  at  the  Pandemonium  Clnb.f 
'  Not  a  sou  to  be  hud !    M'hat  the  deuce  is  up,  Tan,  eh  ?'    And  the    ' 
JMajor  expressed  himself  in  the  vigorous  fashion  in  which  '  an  officer 
should/  ■ 

*  Tell  you  what  it  is,'  replie<l  Mr.  Tan — Mr.  Tan  and  Major 
Roarer,  it  may  bo  obBer\ed,  were  the  two  prime  originatorsi,  and  now 
almost  the  only  two  remaining  shareholders,  of  the  company — *  you've 
played  this  sort  of  game  once  too  often.  Always  told  you  it  never 
could  stand  it — frisking  the  till,  as  Muffet'  (Mr.  MnfTet  was  the  sole 
clerk  and  secretary  of  the  establishment)  '  calls  it,  every  afternoon. 
Hang  it.  Roarer,  you've  never  given  the  concern  a  chance !' 

Here  Major  Roarer  rose  from  his  cliair,  opened  the  door,  called 
for  Mr.  Muffet,  who  responded  in  person,  and  the  pair  engaged  for 
several  minutes  in  a  close  colloquy.  The  result  was,  that  Major 
Roarer  reappeared  in  the  apartment  dignified  as  the  '  board-room.* 
*  Tan,'  he  said,  *  meet  me  at  the  club  at  seven-thirty  sharp,  and 
bring  Simpkins  and  Reefer'  (Messrs.  S.  and  R.  were  two  gentlemen 
who  still  had  some  faint  remaining  interest  in  the  C.  B.  G.  C.  P.  C), 
*and  we'll  see  what  can  bo  done.'  When  Major  Roarer  gave  a  com 
mand,  he  was  accustomed  to  have  it  executed ;  and  so  on  this  occa 
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ibrnking  U  superfluous  to  wait  for  Mr.  Tan's  reply,  he  strode 
off  the  room,  like  Ajax  imikra  hihdit,  as  a.  certain  gontloman  of 
ftnogly  -  (iefin(>cl  classical  tastes,  to  whom  we  shall  have  occasion 
kUr  to  introdnco  the  reader,  was  in  the  liabit  of  saying,  stepped 
iflto  l»ia  Terr  neat  brougham,  which  was  waiting  at  the  door,  and 
lold  the  codchnian  to  drive  to  the  Pandemonium.  '  And  look  sharp, 
Bund  Ton/  added  the  Major. 

It  was  a  curious  phenomenon  in  Major  Roarer's  chequered  ex- 
istence, tliat  he  was  never  without  that  perfectly-fitted  hrongham 
lud  tliat  pair  of  first-rate  Ijorses.  The  Mujor  might  complain  of  the 
ti^inesa  of  the  money  market,  and  make  facetious  allusions  to  the 
ftMqiwnt  salutations  on  paper  he  was  in  the  hahit  of  getting  from 
ber  Majesty;  but  none  of  these  things  made  any  difference  in  the 
itlenian's  exterior.  Men  whisiiered  at  the  club,  when,  not 
ion,  but  many,  the  Major  had  adverse  runs  of  luck  at 
Xcwnarkot  or  Epsom,  that  'Roarer  was  about  done  for.'  Never 
was  «]oh  opinion  more  lamentably  wrong.  The  Major  '  always  come 
ap  to  Ihe  scratch  smiling,'  as  Mr.  Mufiet  would  say.  His  friends 
nigfat  fiuMry  they  heard  the  crash  of  cousumnialed  ruin  round  Major 
Boarer ;  but  in  a  few  days*  time  he  was  risible  again  at  the  club, 
fredi  fts  over,  cool  as  ever,  and  apparently  more  prosi»Grou8  than 
ner.  IVady  money  the  gallant  gentleman  was  always  provided 
irilh  in  plenty — how  nobody  knew,  and  nobody  cared.  Some  said 
it  waa  his  aunt,  others  said  bis  wife,  others  again  attributed  it 
entirely  to  his  whist.  *  He's  a  ruramun,  is  the  Major,"  Mr.  Muffot 
imuld  inform  yon  ;  *  have  to  get  up  precious  early  to  take  him  in. 
Don't  think  he's  sharp?  Bless  you,  that's  all  his  manner — that  is. 
He  looks  npon  all  this  sort  of  thing  as  a  lark ;  but  he'd  beat  yonr 
Amencan  Jew  of  Scotch  extraction,  would  the  Major,  for  all  that, 
b  a  canter,  if  he  was  to  try.* 

Such  was  Major  Roarer — one  of  those  social  sphinxes,  those 
ite  enigmas  in  whom  modem  civilisation  abounds — and  such 

s«pif.-nt  Mr.  MuJi'et'u  opinion  of  him. 

n. 

*  Fm  the  best  financier  of  the  lot  of  you,'  were  Major  Roarer's 
ing  words  when  his  business  colleagues  met  bira  that  evening, 
■greed  ujjon,  at  the  Pandemonium  Club.  *  I've  been  in  wonderful 
form  this  afternoon.  When  I  was  down  at  the  office,  Muffet  gave  me 
ev  ■     'imy  he  coidd  spare,  and  see  what  I've  done  for  yon;' 

an  ■ :  '  •„"y  pulled  out  a  rouleau  of  bank-notes  from  his  side-pocket. 

•  So  mncb  for  afternoon  whist,  A  five-pound  note  is  a  pretty  thing, 
and  there  arc  twenty  of  them  there.  That's  what  I  call  employing 
one's  Inlonl  and  improving  the  shining  hour.' 

Mr.  Tan,  Mr.  Reefer,  and  Mr.  Simpkins  were  compelled  to  con- 
fess that  Major  Roarer  was  a  master. 
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'  And  now,*  went  ou  the  Major,  *  I've  just  seen  Jack  Shuttle. 
Gadfly's  at  five  to  one  for  the  Derby.     I  vote  we  put  this  money  on« 
him.     I  beheve  it'H  a  moral.     I*vc  been  over  the  company's  books,  • 
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and  unless  somelliing  is  done,  we  shall  liave  to  abut  up.' 

The  j)rapasitiun  surprised  Mr.  Tuu,  nud  somowbat  shocked  both 
Mr.  Reefer  and  Mr.  Simpkins ;  but  there  was  a  coDBcioua  sense  of 
superiority  about  the  Major  whicli  they  could  not  stand. 

'  A  bold  move/  said  Mr.  Tmi. 

'Rather  risky,'  observed  Mr.  Reefer. 

'  Tempting  Providence,  I  call  it/  ventured  to  intei-pose  the  devout 
Mr.  Simpkins. 

*It's  the  only  chance  of  saving  the  concern,  that's  what  it  is,' 
rejoined  the  Major ;  '  and  let  h\e  tell  Jon,  if  Gadfly  wins — and  it*8  ^ 
certainty — I  intend  that  we  should  start  a  paper.*  ■ 

'  A  paper!'  reechoed  the  trio  ;  '  n  newspaper,  do  you  mean?' — 
who  were  not  less  astouuded  than  if  tbeir  worthy  friend  had  announced 
his  intention  of  devoting  the  suriilusage  of  liis  income  to  the  task  of 
converting  the  Zulu  Kafiirs  to  Christianity,  or  had  suggested  that 
they  should  give  up  the  premises  of  the  C.  B.  G.  C.  P.  C.  as  a  suit- 
able site  for  building  a  church  dedicated  to  the  religious  welfare  of 
the  Arabs  and  heathens  of  London.  *  You  don't  mean  yon  want  a 
newspaper,  Roarer  ?     "WTiy,  there  are  such  a  lot  of  them  ah-eady,' 

'  I  mean  what  I  say,  and  what  I  say  I'll  have,*  was  the  Major's 
epigrammatic  answer.     *  If  Gadfly  wins  tlie  Derby,  we'll  have  the 
Gadfly  newspaper ;  and  if  you  fellows  don't  like  the  look-out,  you  caa« 
cut  the  conconi,  and  I'll  buy  up  yom*  interest.' 

Mr.  Tan  looked  at  Mr.  Reefer,  and  Mr.  Reefer,  with  a  shrug  of 
liis  shoulders,  passed  the  look  on  to  Mr.  Simpkijis.  '  Suppose  we 
wait  till  the  Derby's  over?'  said  that  gentleman. 

'  Wait  as  long  as  you  like,  only  I'm  afraid  you  can't  wait  here,  M 
as  I'm  off  to  dress  for  dinner.  Have  any  sherry  and  bitters  ?'  And  ■ 
Major  Roarer  stepped  once  more  into  his  brougham,  and  thundering 
to  the  coachman  '  Home  !'  was  whisked  ofl'  to  his  toilet. 

'That's  a  queer  start  of  Roarer's/  generally  remarked  Messrs. 
Reefer,  Simpkins,  and  Ton.     '  Wonder  what  he's  got  hold  of  now/ 

It  was  n  queer  start,  no  doubt.  But  the  idea  was  not  quite  so 
sudden  a  one  as  his  friends  had  supposed  with  the  gallant  gentleman. 
The  truth  was  the  Major  had  poUtical  aspii'ations,  and  he  had  been 
assured  there  was  nothing  like  having  a  newspaper  at  one's  disposal 
for  c^o^v1uug  these  ^ith  success.  Besides,  it  was  the  correct  thing 
in  the  present  day  to  have  something  to  do  either  with  theatrical  or 
literary  interests.  The  Major  luid  at  one  time  thought  of  converting 
the  premises  of  his  company  into  a  temple  for  the  celebration  of  the 
odem  drama.    Evei*ybody  seemed  to  have  a  theatre.     There  were 

e  of  the  Major's  friends  who  had  both  theatres  and  newspapers 
■ftl  their  disposal.    There  was  young  Viscount  liattleby,  whom  it  was 
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mere  mftUer  of  hietory-  had  the  Folly  and  Phantasy  Theatres  on  his 
hinds,  at  least  two  weekly  iieriodicfils,  and  who  was  snspectt'd  of 
bmg  the  ultimate  backer  of  u  certain  influential  provincial  daily. 

•  AH  good  for  trade,*  chuckled  little  Flip,  the  very  small  journalist, 
nUnng  his  hands.  '  Puff,  my  boy,  let  us  make  what  we  can  out  of 
his  lordship  while  he  hists,* 

'  Yes,'  responded  Puff,  somewhat  mournfully ;  *  but  how  long 
will  that  be  ?• 

Having  made  up  his  mind  that  a  seat  in  Parliament  would  be 
in  ttoqiiisition,  AFajor  Roarer  determined  to  have  an  organ;  and  in 
this  determination  he  was  strengthened  by  a  certain  young  friend  of 
his — not,  as  it  happened,  either  Mr.  Fhp  or  Mr.  Puff. 

It  was  about  a  month  ago  that  Major  Roarer  had  met,  at  as  snug 
fl  lilUe  dinner  as  could  well  be  desired,  held  in  a  private  room  of  the 
Star  and  Garter  Hotel,  on  Richmond  Hill,  a  certain  yoiuig  genlle- 
miD,  Mr.  Digby  Penu — '  a  monstrously  clever  fellow  and  devilish 
■musing,*  the  Major's  host  had  described  him  as  being,  when  he  was 
canmerathig  the  different  members  of  the  company  beforehand.  'He 
cut  do  anything,  can  Digby,'  »aid  the  gentleman  in  question,  Cap- 
t&in  Maloiue ;  '  and  he's  about  the  best  fun  I  know.' 

Mr.  Digby  Pcnn  was  commencing  life,  and  he  intended  to  make 
(if  Ufe  a  success.     He  had  good  connections  ami  influential  friends, 
all  income  and  large  ideas.    Bat  the  faculties  which  this  young 
cman  possessed  were  eminently  such  as  coiild  bo  tmiied  to  good 
fintneial  account.     By  no  means  averse  from  the  pleasures  of  ho- 
oety  and  the  table,  he  could  be,  when  it  suited  him,  a  severe  stu- 
dent.    Idleness  was  not  one  of  Mr.  Penn's  vices:  he  had  a  con- 
riderable  capacity  for  work ;  and  when  he  did  work,  it  was  seldom 
to  DO  purpose.     He  had  already  achieved  something  that  might  bo 
ilevelo^ted  into  a  name  and  reputation  in  literature  ;  and  he  was  bent 
upon  adopting  literature  as  a  career.     The  Buffs  were  at  that  time 
ia  office,  and  Mr.  Digby  Peun  was  not  one  of  the  least  important 
writers  on  the  great  weekly  organ  of  that  distinguished  party,  the 
Hybrid.    Digby  was  decidedly  ambitious,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that 
political  and  party  joiunaliam  offered  to  him   the  most  effective 
neUiod  of  gratifying  his  ambition  which  he  could  find.    Mr.  Penn'a 
BBeniics  declared  that  his  poUtical  conscience  was  a  vor)*  uncertain 
^  intangible  essence ;  but  then  tliis  is  an  assertion  which  it  is  very 
MST  to  make  and  very  difficult  to  refnte.  So  Digby  went  on  his  own 
*»yt  and  his  own  way  answered.     He  had  been  complimented  by 
OOP  or  two  of  the  most  considerable  of  Buff  statesmen  on  his  journal- 
istic capacity ;  and  it  was  well  known  that  ho  was  high  in  favour 
*ilh  Mr,  Mather,  the  head  electioneering  agent  of  the  Buffs,  whoso 

C~     A:c8  were  in  Guelph -street,  and  who  was  reported  to  have  a  much 
■'OQger  hold  over  the  Buff  party  generally  than  his  chiefs  at  all 
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'  we  will  Unci  a  seat  for  you  in  Parlianieut  before  loD^.  Tbni  is  yoov 
proper  arena.'  WTiereat  Mr.  Penn  would  thank  Mr.  Mather,  and  not 
einleavour  to  contradict  the  compUxueut  which  the  observation  im- 
plied. 

Major  Roarer  was  not  a  gentleman  of  strong  hteniry  intere 
himself.     Nevertheless,  at  the  dinner  to  wliich  allasiun  has 
made,  Mr.  Digbj  Penn's  conversation  produced  a  strong  imprcssio: 
upon  him.     Major  Roarer  informed  his  newly-made  acqnaintanee 
what  he  was  pleased  to  call  his  political  convictions.     They  we 
rather  of  a  negative  kind.     He  hated  the  Blues,  the  whole  lot 
them — •  quite  intolerable,'  *  simply  detestable,'  were  the  hostile  epl 
thets  with  which,  in  lieu   of  adverse  arguments,   ho  proceeded 
demolish  them.    Mr.  Digby  Penn  suggested  lo  the  Mujor,  iu  a  loud 
of  slightly  iuHated  compliment,  that,  entertaining  those  views, 
certainly  ought  to  stand  for  a  borough  in  the  BoS  interest. 

*  Never  given  my  attention  too  much  to  politics/  replied  thi 
gallant  gentleman. 

'That  is  no  matter/  was  Mr.  Penn's  rejoinder;   'on  ounce 
conviction  is  worth  a  ton  of  study.     What  we' — meaning  the  Bii 
generally — *  want  is  force — moral  force — earnestness,  coufidenc©p 
genuine  simple  honesty,  Major  Roaier.    These  are  quite  iis  valuable, 
poUtically  speaking,  as  any  powers  of  verbal  reftneiiieut  or  Uourishea 
of  rhetorical  skill.     If  the  liutTa  are  to  take  their  place  as  the  grci 
party  of  national  liberators,  it  will  be  less  by  virtue  of  the  arj^umen*' 
tativo  ability' — here  Digby  took  aoiother  glass  of  charapagiu 
mere  argiuucuiative  ability  of  its  supx>orters,  tlian  their  heart-d 
faith  in  the  integrity  of  the  cause.' 

Mr.  Peun  paused  for  a  moment.     The  Major  thouR-ht  he  had 
never  heard  auy  person  put  the  whole  matter  so  admirably  before.    M 

*  Besides,'  Digby  went  on,  *  with  your  special  opportunities,  Major" 
Roarer* — the  Major  looked  puzzled — *  I  mean  the  opportunities  which, 
as  the  proprietor  of  a  large  printing  establishment,  yon  must  have 
— you  would  be  an  ally  of  unspeakable  value  to  the  liuffa.* 

'  Don't  quite  see  it,'  said  the  mystified  Major.  M 

Mr.  Penn  then  continued  to  observe,  that  the  political  press  o^ 
Knglaud  wfLS  capable  of  on  iuliuitely  greater  and  more  eQicieut  de- 
velopment than  it  had  yet  received ;  that  the  most  powt  rfnl  idly 
which  the  modem  statesman  could  have  was  the  pen ;  that  con- 
siderable dissatisfaction  existed  amoug  the  leaders  of  the  Buff  party 
mth  the  newspaper  organs  at  their  disposal ;  and  that  it  had  oc- 
curred to  him  (Digby),  in  the  course  of  their  conversation,  tbat  the 
Major  might  diaposo  of  the  rosom-ccs  at  his  eomniaud  in  n  iiiaiuier 
immensely  advantageous,  not  merely  to  the  Bufls  in  general,  hut  to  j 
himself,  the  Major,  in  particular.  ■ 

'  How  iu  the  world  can  I  do  that  ?'   asked  the  umaxed  Major. 
Whereupon  Mr,  Penn  explained  to  him,  that  iu  his  capacity  of  i 
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if  'lo»  pi-ctprit'tor  of  the  Cliiimpion  Bill  and  Gipfantic  Circu- 

k  1 -^  Company,  notliinf^  would  be  easier  than  to  originftto  a 

politicai  evcTiing  paper,  of  such  a  character,  and  conducteil  iu  snch 

a^  that  it  would  give  him,  tho  Major,  a  claim  upon  tho  Buff 
5  vhieh  wotild  at  once  invest  him  with  tho  hi«,'ht.*.st  amount  of 
palitical  inii)ortance.  '  Then,'  conclnded  Mr.  Digby  Perm,  *  you  have 
hit  to  name  yotir  borough,  and  you  will  have  the  seat  immediately.' 

This  suggestion  was  almost  too  much  for  Major  Roarer.  He 
sCATcel;  knew  wheilier  to  take  it  an  sh-ieiu  or  simply  as  an  excel- 
ItDt  joke ;  and  while  he  waa  pondering  the  matter,  the  dinner-party 
krokenp. 

'We  muBt  talk  over  iliis  matter  again,  Mr.  Penn,*  were  Major 
Boner's  parting  words. 

m. 

The  Derby  was  oter,  and  the  winner  of  the  blue  ribbon  of  tho 
Inrf  was  no  other  horse  than  tho  celebrated  Gadtly.  Major  Roarer 
had  bought  -  up  the  interests  of  his  three  co  -  proprietors,  Mesare. 
Reefer,  Simpkiua,  and  Tan,  and  was  completely  and  solely  master 
of  the  situation.  *  Now,  then,  for  the  new  paper,'  said  Major  Roarer ; 
*azid  what  do  you  think  of  Omljly  for  a  name,  eh,  Mr.  Penn  ?* 

Piqaaut  Mr.  Penn  considered  it  but  perhaps  a  little  bit  nndigni- 

,  Still,  on  farther  consideration,  as  the  taste  of  the  day  was  de- 
idedly  in  favour  of  titles  such  as  these,  there  waa  no  reason  why  it 
alioald  not  do  as  well  as  any  other. 

Major  Roarer  and  Mr.  Digby  Penn  had  had  many  converaations 
togotber  siuce  the  occasion  of  the  Richmond  dinner,  and  the  Major 
hid  formed  the  highest  opinion  of  tho  tact  and  abilities  of  his  lately 
made  literary  acquaintance.  Mr.  Muffot,  the  manager  of  the  C.  B. 
6.  C.  P.  C,  had  been  taken  into  their  confidence.  It  was  highly 
neoessar)',  he  remarked,  to  secure  the  services  of  a  thoroughly  good 
nd  experienced  publisher;  and  such  a  one  Mr.  Mullet  thongitt  he 
knew.  This  gentleman  waa  a  certain  Mr.  Shine,  who  prided  him- 
self on  his  powers  of  organisation,  and  who  declared  that  he  had 
more  to  do  with  the  newspaper  press  of  England,  in  one  way  and 
uother,  than  any  man  living.  In  truth,  Mr.  Shine's  acquaintance 
with  the  journalists  of  London  was  extensive ;  and  in  the  course  of 
his  interviews  with  the  Major,  bo  favoiu-od  him  with  an  infinite  series 
of  very  personal  reminiscences  of  the  members  of  the  staff  of  many 
A  wcll-kuuwn  and  triumphantly  successful  newspaper.  Did  Mr.  Shine 
think  tluit  there  was  room  for  such  a  venture  as  that  of  the  GadjUf  f 
tud  what  did  he  think  its  precise  platform  ought  to  be  ?  Mr.  Shine 
thought  there  was  no  doubt  about  the  question  of  room ;  and  with 
his  management  he  rather  Hattered  himself  that  he  could  make  room. 
Mr.  Shine  continued  to  say,  that  in  these  times  features  were  every- 
thmg-  A  new  daily  journal,  to  be  a  success,  must  have  some  special 
tnd  distinctive  feature  of  its  own. 
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•  Wo  are  going  to  be  political/  interrupted  the  Major. 

That  of  course^  remarked  the  unruffled  Mr.  Shine,  wont  without 
Baying.  But  mere  politics  wouldn't  float  u  newspaper ;  it  was  not  a 
*  feature,'  and  a  '  feature'  there  must  be.  Now  he,  the  speaker,  Bhonld 
suggest  that  the  thing  would  be  to  '  work  up  the  sporting  and  the 
theatres.'  In  this  way,  two  very  powerful  interests  would  bo  con- 
ciliated ;  and  the  Gadfly,  thus  ha%ing  a  special  as  well  as  a  gene- 
ral circulation,  its  political  influence  would  ueccessurily  be  exactly 
doubled. 

There  was  no  gainsaying  these  argimients.  '  A  deuced  good  idea 
I  call  it,'  put  in  the  Major,  'eh.  Digby?*  for  the  Major  was  gi-ow- 
ing  rjuito  fiiniiliar  with  Mr.  Penn. 

*  1  think  60  too.  First  attract  the  casual  reader,  and  then  con- 
vert him :  that*3  sound  policy,*  said  Mr.  Penn. 

Capital,  of  course,  had  to  be  raised.  There  was  some  little  diffi- 
culty about  that,  but  nothing  insuperable.  The  Major  was  a  man 
of  many  resources,  and  ho  was  aoon  able  to  raise  the  requisite  funds 
to  float  the  Gadjly  at  starting.  Stai-ting,  Mr.  Shine  impressed  u^mju 
liim,  was  the  only  hard  thing.  There  was  not  the  slightest  doubt 
about  it,  that  when  the  Gtuldy  had  ouco  made  its  appearance,  a 
whole  crop  of  eager  backers  would  soon  make  themselves  known. 

*For  the  matter  of  that,'  put  in  Mr,  Penn,  *  the  party* — Mr. 
Penn  allnded  to  the  Buffs — '  are  quite  certain  to  take  it  up.' 

*  Think  so  ?'  meditatively  asked  the  Major. 

*  Not  the  slightest  doubt  of  it,  sir/  replied  Mr.  Shine.  '  Mr. 
Penn  is  quite  right.' 

Mr.  Digby  Penn  had  consented  to  be  the  editor  of  the  Gadfly. 
His  salaiy  was  not  a  magnificent  one  to  commence  with,  but  it  was 
to  rise  ;  and,  as  Mr.  Shine  clearly  demonstrated,  adducing  facta  and 
figures  in  confusing  snperabundance  to  add  conviction  to  his  argu- 
ment, the  Gadjly  was  jwrfectly  certain  to  moke  the  fortune 'of  every  g 
one  concerned  in  it.  I 

The  Gadjly  wqs  an  accomplished  fact.  Little  dirty  urchins 
rushed  wildly  up  and  do\\'n  the  Strand,  shouting  out  the  name  of  Major 
Iloai'cr's  paper.  It  was  thrust  into  your  faco  at  crossings ;  its  adver- 
tising placards  stared  at  you  in  railway  carriages.  Mr.  Shine  was  iu 
his  glory ;  the  Major  was  full  of  pride  ;  Mr,  Digby  Penn  carried  him- 
self as  a  mim  who  is  performing  a  work  that  is  to  benefit  his  species. 
The  idea  of  the  experienced  publisher  had  been  pretty  well  followed 
out.  The  Gadjiy  had  gone  heavily  in  for  sporting  and  for  theatres. 
It  was  political,  in  truth — severely  political  j  hut  a  striking  degree  of 
prominence  was  accorded  to  its  theatrical  and  sporting  information. 

Mr.  Penn  had  introduced  Major  Rooi'cr  to  Mr.  Mather,  who  has 
been  already  mentioned  in  the  course  of  this  veracious  history,  as 
the  head  electioneering  agent  of  the  Bufls ;  and  Mr.  Mather  had 
declared  that  the  Major  bad  done  a  verj*  public-spirited  thing  in 
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starting  the  Gadfly ;  that  the  poi-ty  valued  it  extremely  ;  and  that 
erery  one  was  surpriseil  at  the  ability  aud  vivacity  mth  which  it  was 
eoodocted. 

'  I  sseore  you;  Major,  that  Lord  Brecou  and  iiiyseif  strolled  the 
iither  night  iuto  tlie  Colieeum,  and  there  was  scarcely  a  person  in 
the  building  who  was  not  reading  the  Oatlfly,  We  were  both  Btruefc 
l»f  it,  and  both  of  us  said  simultamwuBly  what  a  mighty  thing  it  was 
t^bftve  all  tbofie  people  inocidatcd  with  sound  coustitutioiml  doctrines 
— people  whom  such  doctrines  would  very  likely  never  reach  were  it 
sot  for  the  Gadji;// 

The  Major's  eyes  glistened  with  delight.  '  That  looks  healthy,* 
Slid  that  gentleman  to  his  friend  and  editor  on  leaving  Mr.  Mather's 
pmenee-^' good  for  my  seat  and  good  for  the  paper;  and  upon  my 
sonl  tbey  are  both  of  them  matters  which  require  some  assistance, 
fcr  I  can  tell  3'^ou,  my  dear  fellow,  that  it's  devilish  expensive  work 
tiie  paper.  Shall  wc  ask  Mather  whether  the  party  wouldn't  put 
some  money  in,  just  to  give  it  a  lift  9* 

Mr.  Penn  thought  that  this  would  be  prematnre.  There  was 
no  doubt  that  the  party  woidd  idtimately  do  a  great  deal  both  for 
Major  Boarer  and  for  the  Gadjtij.  Meanwhile  he  was  establishing 
■  claim  npon  the  party ;  that  was  a  great  thing,  impressed  Mr. 
Peim.  Only  let  him  increase  this  claim,  aud  be  content  for  the 
(vesent  to  play  more  or  less  of  a  waiting  game. 

'  You  must  be  getting  a  uiillionaire,  I  should  think,'  remarked 

of  the  Major's  friends  to  him  one  afternoon  at  his  clob,  *  with 
paper/ 

*  Precious  slowly,  then  :  these  newspapers  sack  up  no  end  of  a 
lot  of  capital,  I  can  tell  you.' 

'Strikes  me,  Roarer,'  remarked  his  candid  friend,  'that  if  you 
WMit  to  moke  the  Gadjiy  the  success  which  I  have  no  doubt  it  will 
be,  yon  onght  to  let  it  bum  its  oftTi  smoke  for  a  little  while — I 
nieu  consume  its  own  capital.  Cast  your  bread  upon  the  waters, 
«Mi  all  that  sort  of  thing,  eh  T 

Excellent  advice,  no  doubt,  on  the  part  of  the  Major's  friend, 
W  advice  which  was  exactly  of  the  kind  that  did  not  dovetail 
*illi  the  Major's  preconceived  notion  to  follow.  A  newspaper,  he 
KttDQedt  clearly  existed  for  the  good  of  its  proprietor ;  and  if  the 
Wj?]/  was  not  instrumental  in  increasing  the  sum  of  his,  Major 
«o«er*s,  personal  conveniences  aud  comforts,  why  should  the  OmUly 
wist  at  oil?  'Quick  returns — that's  my  motto,*  said  the  Major. 
Hid  the  Major's  tradesmen  ventured  to  make  the  same  remark, 
^  would  have  been  met  with  the  most  rigorous  reproof  which 
*^  gentleman  could  administer. 

*  What  do  yon  tliink  of  the  Gadfly  ■'  the  proprietor  would  inquire 
of  his  political  acquaintances. 

'  Uncommonly  good ;  leading  articles  smart  and  clever,  bat,  I 
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should  think,  a  little  bit  above  the  heads  of  a  penny  pablic,*  was  Ui6i] 
opinion  which  the  snid  acqnaintitnccs  were  in  the  habit  of  expressing. 

•  I  asHtuv  you,  ^lujor  Roarer,'  Mr.  Mather  would  obser\-e,  *  you 
are  conferring  an  immense  benefit  on  the  public.  Colonel  De  Bille' 
(the  Colonel  was  one  of  the  chief  heads  of  the  Buffs)  '  was  only 
yesterday  sayinf?  how  pleased  he  was  with  the  paper.  You  must 
be  realisijig  a  considerable  income — eh,  Major  *?'  dryly  wound  up  Mr. 
Hather.  ■ 

'  Lmnonsc  income  be  d — d  !*  was  the  Major's  menial  and  &ome-f 
times  verbal  reply ;  *  it's  as  much  expense  as — as — keeping  a  stud.* 

IV. 

The  olhcc  of  the  Gad  fly  did  not  always  present  a  scene  of 
fnl  and  perfect  harmony. 

•  'E's  mther  *i^h-*andod  ia  Mr.  Penn,'  Mr. the  mauA«< 

would  olMorve  to  the  Major  ;    *  and  *e  ain't  po])ular  enough   in  'ii 
ideas.     Lor,  Major,  'e  iires  away  up  in  the  clouds;  and  so  they 
of  'em  do.' 

The  '  they'  in  question  was  employed  to  designate  Mi*.  Penn' 
literary  coUea^os. 

•  It's  all  very  well  in  proper  time,  when  the  papw's  regularly 

established/  continued  Mr. ;   *  but  it  don't  dit  now.      We've 

got  a  good  sporting  and  a  lirst-rato  theati'ical  connection,  and  we 
ought  to  cultivate  it.     Kh,  Swipes,  don't  you  think  so '?' 

Mr.  Swipes,  it  may  be  explained,  was  the  prophet  of  the  Gtuljly, 
and  sole  sporting  oracle  on  the  establishment.      Ho  quite  agreed 

with  all  Mr,  hod  said :  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  more 

attention  should  be  paid  to  matters  sporting  and  theatrical.      Botl^H 


Mr.  Swipes  and  Mr. 


had,  it  may  be  mentioned,  some  bttlo 


time  since  arrived  at  a  tolerably  clear  undera  tan  ding  that  it  would 
be  imposi^tiblo  for  them  to  tolerate  Mr.  Di^'by  Penn,  with  his  high 
aira  and  his  snbliino  impertinence,  any  longer. 

•  I'll  speak  to  Mr.  Penn,'  said  the  Ma-jor;  '  but  I  mnst  be  off  now; 
and  I  want  some  money.  I'm  going  to  whist,  and  money  I  must  have.' 

Mr. trembled  in  his  shoes.      He  didn't  know  what  there 

was,  but  he  would  st>o  what  ctjnld  be  done.  Ajid  so,  in  words  that 
have  been  already  employed  iu  the  course  of  this  veracious  aneodoter 
Major  Roarer  frisked  the  till  of  the  Gadfly  once  more. 

There  was  no  doubt  a  certain  quantity  of  truth,  though  tinged 
vai\i  a  considerable  colouring  of  malice,  in  these  remarks  of  Messrs* 
and  Swipes.  Mr.  I)igby  Penn  conM  not  be  said  exactly  to  con- 
sult tho  literary  wishes,  or  accommodate  himself  to  tlie  intelicctual 
cravings,  of  tho  not  very  literury  or  very  intellectual  public  which  the 
Gttdflft  had  contrived  to  create  for  itijelf. 

'  Educate  the  plebeian,  sir ;  we  must  educate  him/  said  Mr* 
Eglinton  Beaverup,  whose  occasio'   '      -vicea — they  were  very  occa- 
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imleod — Digby  had  been  fortunate  enongb  to  secure  for  the 
Qadfl^ — the  (Kulrum,  as  Eglinton  called  it,  who  disduinetl  at  such 
tixnea  to  employ  an  English  word  when  a  Greek  or  a  Latin  vra^  as 
•».-  ■    '    ■.    *  Hang  it,  sir,  what  more  could  be  want?*  Eglin- 

km  _  ^  i!me.     *  Only  let  him  read  the  paper^rcaU  thU,  sir,' 

ni  the  speaker  majestically  wared  bis  band  over  some  loose  slips 
of  mtni#nript  wbii-b  he  bad  juHt  completed,  and  wliicb  were  in  fact 
Ibe  'copy'  of  a  leading  article,  '  and  I'll  undertake  to  say  bu'll  find 
ii  replete  with  humour,  full  of  erudition,  and  by  no  means  devoid  of 
epigmn/ 

Eglintou,  it  may  be  stated,  prided  himself  upon  being  the  most 
epigrammatic  writer  for  the  English  press. 

'  Quite  sj,'  answered  Digby.  '  1  only  hope  you  have  not  given 
more  than  six  lines  of  Greek,  and  hare  given  a  column.* 

•  It  strikes  mo,'  said  Dr.  Glib,  another  of  Digby'a  contributors, 
tilking  of  Mr.  Huavenip'a  leading  article  balf  an  hour  atterwards  in 
proot — "^  it  strikes  me  that  the  casual  reader  at  the  Coliseum  Music- 
hall  will  ^d  he  has  his  work  cut  oat  for  him  whcu  ho  takes  up  the 
Goilfiif  to-night.' 

^^lleu  Dr.  Glib  made  this  roiuark  ho  expressed,  though  in  other 
worda,  precisely  the  same  opinion  ae  that  which  has  been  already 

ttBntaoiMd  AS  oommunicated  by  Mr. and  Mr.  Swipes.     The 

reader  hod  his  work  cut  out  for  hint ;  and  though  the  casual 

er  of  a  penny  pa|>er  is  wiUing  occasionally  to  mistuke  mere 
aiystificatiou  for  subliuiity,  he  strongly  objects  to  a  course  of  ays- 
tematicaUy  confusing  peridexity.  These,  however,  were  not  cou- 
aideratioDS  which  weighed  much  with  eitlier  Mr.  Eglintou  Beaverup, 
Dr.  Glib,  or  even  Mr.  Penn  himself.  The  Doctor  in  particular  in- 
siated  upon  the  necessity  of  WTitiug  in  what  he  called  an  educated 
ilylo — though  with  the  Doctor  oducatiuu  and  pedautrj'  were  some- 
tixoes  ^tmuymouB  terms.  Eglinton's  politics — and  he  gave  them  to 
khe  reailers  of  the  Gadfly  in  tolerably  hberal  doses — were  of  a  de- 
ddedly  fanuliiliatiQ  hue.  '  The  Doctor'  hud  two  specialties — ho  was 
great  npon  all  sanitary  questions,  and  upon  all  matters  anont  foreign 
d^lomftcy.  It  wtis  curious  to  hear  ttio  specious  arguments  by  which 
he  med  to  impress  Mr.  Digby  Penn  with  the  necessity  of  pacing 
^tltt  fttteutioD  to  these  subjects. 

*Tbe  age,'  Dr.  Glib  would  remark,  '  is  emiiiGnlly  cosmopolitan. 
The  newspaper  whicli  suits  the  age  must  bo  cosmopolitan  too.  Wo 
mast  cast  off  the  shackles  of  Bumbledom,  and  spurn  the  traces  of 
Britiih  veatomanship.     Om*  public—' 

*•  Qnito  so,*  Mr.  Eglmton  Beuvemp,  who,  though  enamoured  of 
ilia  own,  was  not  fond  of  the  eloquence  of  his  friends,  woidd  inter- 
pose. *  Talking  about  publics,  it's  nearly  lunch-time  ;  and  you  had 
better  send  the  hoy  out  for  some  bitter  ale  and  chops,  Digby.  I 
suppose  the  pa[»er'a  all  right  *?' 
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*  Newspapers,  I  observe/  remarked  Dr.  Glib,  without  waiting  for 
the  editorial  reply,  '  have  a  curious  cnpftcity  for  editing  themselves 
For  instance,  I  get  a  note,  liurriedly  p<mned  from  our  friend  Dighy 
in  the  morning,  to  the  effect  —  ''Not  in  form  to-day;  pi-ay  go 
down  and  see  to  the  (I'^sirinu.**  Of  course  I  go.  The  head  printer 
is  Huuimoned ;  and  there  are  no  leaders  in  type,  and  a  leader  must 
hv  written.  I  sit  down  ;  and  there  being  nothing  particular  to  v^rite 
about,  haunt  the  outskirts  of  civilisation,  and  censure  in  a  column 
and  a  half  of  rhetorical  anathema  the  conduct  of  the  chiefs  of  some 
republic  somewhere  near  the  Urol  Mountains,  of  whose  existence  I 
was  utterly  unaware  a  few  minutes  since,  as  I  am  convinced  the 
public  at  large  are  till  they  lake  up  that  evening's  number  of  the 
Oestrum.  In  three-quarters  of  an  hour  the  business  is  done,  &n^ 
the  paper  is  as  good  as  out.  This  is  the  way  in  which  history  is 
^•ritten — in  which  nations  arc  ruined  and  cabinets  unseated.' 

The  great  fault  of  Dr.  GUb's  conversation  was,  that  he  talked  in 
precisely  the  same  strain  as  that  in  which  he  wrote  his  leading 
articles ;  aud  these  were  invanahly  so  conceived  and  expressed  aM 
to  be  full  of  what  the  Doctor's  friends  called  eloquence,  and  his  lesfl 
well-disposed  critics  bombast.  He  had  great  anecdotical  and  gieat 
quotative  powers,  had  this  mercurial  and  medical  gentleman,  to  say 
nothing  of  a  genially  expansive  imagination.  To  Digby  in  particular 
he  was  as  a  host.  When  the  contributors  of  the  GadjUj  were  irre- 
gular in  the  deUvery  of  their  manuscript,  as  it  is  to  be  regretted 
they  too  often  were,  and  tlie  editor  of  that  distinguished  paper  be- 
come almost  desperate,  the  appearance  of  the  Doctor  was  always  a 
godsend,  A  hurried  glance  at  the  morning  journals,  the  barest  glean- 
ing of  the  scantiest  facts,  and  the  Doctor  had  cquipjied  himself  with 
enough  of  mental  pabulum  to  i)roduce  as  much  in  the  way  of  ephe- 
meral literature  as  might  be  wanted.  '  Nee  mora,  nee  requiea,'  would 
say  the  Doctor ;  aud,  sitting  down,  proceed  to  cover  slip  after  slip 
with  his  huud^vriting,  till  Mr.  Digby  Pcnu,  who  himself  had  been 
scarcely  inactive,  was  able,  adopting  the  classical  tone  of  his  medical 
friend,  to  exclaim,  '  Ohe,  jam  satis  !' 

It  was  a  pleasant  aud  it  was  a  curious  sight  to  witness  tbi 
sudden  trail sformatiou  of  Digby  Penn's  echtorial  table  into  the  hos* 
pitablc  luncheon-board ;  to  note  the  magic  manner  in  which  pamf 
phleta,  papers,  and  the  other  innumrruble  articles  which  appertaiue< 
to  the  daily  production  of  the  Oatijly,  were  swept  aside,  and  their 
place  token  by  plates  of  succulent  chops  and  tankards  of  foaming  ale. 
Under  Mr,  Peim's  rigimc  tlie  Gadjiy  luncheons  became  famous. 
It  was  surprising  to  see  the  succession  of  odd  coincidences  which 
served  to  bring  together  the  gentlemen  who  composed  the  literarj- 
staff — choice,  though  few — of  the  GadjUj  between  the  hours  of  one 

and  two.     Mr.  and  Mr.  Swipes  had  been   known  to  soy, 

that  if  there  were  fewer  luncheons  it  would  have  been  better  for  the 
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then  ncitlier  of  these  gentlemeu  was  iuitiatcd  into  the 
the  gonial  meal.  Dr.  Glih  would  exhavistivel}'  settle  all 
^flSccdties  of  foreign  jtolitics  over  his  first  chop,  dethrone  such  ob- 
jectiimiihle  djoifiRties  over  his  second,  and  reestablish  matters  every- 
wben?  on  a  Bonnd  basis  of  constitutional  government  over  his  cheese. 
Tbc  Doctor  had  quite  made  up  his  mind  that  foreign  poHtics  must  bo 
the  tptciulite  of  the  Uadfly, 

'In  these  days,'  T>r*  Glib  would  eonclnsivoly  oak,  'what  is  a 
MVfpaper  to  do  without  a  npic'udit!-,  I  sliould  like  to  know  T 

fittt  this  eminent  physician  was  far  from  being  the  only  contri- 
balor  to  the  Gmljlt/  who  was  desirons  of  monopolising  the  space  of 
that  jonmol  with  what  ho  termed  his  Bp*'c'tal\U'.  There  was  Mr. 
Ricket,  a  noisy  Templar,  who  mode  his  way  into  the  Gadjhj  office 
<fll  tbe  Btren^h  of  an  old  coUegfe  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Peun,  and 
was  objectionably  in  the  hubit  of  disturbing  with  his  over-boiBtcrons 
mirth  tbe  social  harmony  of  the  midday  luncheons.  Mr.  Racket 
Uwraght,  of  course,  that  the  G<u[ri>j  should  give  marked  prominence 
to  all  topics  of  legal  interest.  Then  there  was  a  Mr.  Miles  Madison, 
t  gentleman  of  strong  militar>'  instincts^  and  much  given  to  washed- 
oot  ititticisms  ;  be  woidd  like  to  see  as  much  stress  laid  as  possible 
Qpon  the  necessity  of  military  reform.  Laatly,  there  was  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Clarence  Fitz  Flumley,  a  patrician  doctrinnaire,  who  perfonned 
to  the  Gadriij  in  general  a  part  analogous  to  that  played  by  the 
ciwras  in  a  Greek  play-  Ho  was  a  kind  of  general  critic,  who  in 
i  patrrtnimng  manner  was  obliging  enough  to  tell  Mr.  Penn  what 
he  shoold  and  what  he  shoiUd  not  do ;  why  such  a  course  was 
injudicions,  and  why  such  another  conrae  was  wise.  Mr.  Flumley, 
thoQgh,  was  not  liimself  without  what  Dr.  Glib  called  a  spi'cifdite. 
He  had  a  great  idea  that  the  British  drama  was  capable  of  a  much 
aore  pure  and  perfect  development  than  it  had  yet  kno\vn ;  that  the 
tUgv  might  be  made  a  far  mightier  lever  than  most  persons  imagined 
for  effecting  great  movements  ;  and  what  was  above  all  things  wanted 
«»s  a  series  of  succinct  inslruotious  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
tliii  was  to  be  done.  Dramatic  criticiem  of  an  entirely  original  kind 
oQght,  Mr.  Flamley  considered,  to  be  made  a  groat  point  of  in  the 

Lunch,  with  all  these  gentlemen  for  company,  was  really  very 
RWd  ftm ;  and  if  Digby  occasionally  felt  himself  somewhat  distracted 
tiyibe  multipUcity  of  the  conilicting  counsels  with  which  his  friends 
•ud  contributors  assailed  him,  he  was  more  than  fully  compensated 
w  tbe  delight  which  he  reaped  in  the  course  of  these  convinal  little 
S^tiuoings.  Occasionally,  too,  Mr.  Quince,  the  most  perfect  charac- 
^  ketor  of  the  day,  would  drop  in,  or  Bome  other  genial  and  pleasant 
*<3td;  and  thus  it  often  happened  that  the  afternoon  was  some  little 
'•y  Advanced,  and  the  thirteenth  edition — the  thirteenth,  it  may  ho 
^  to  say,  was  in  reality  the  third — of  the  Oadjly  was  annomiced 
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before  the  lunchors  in  iho  editorial  room  Lad  Beparated ;  and  wlien 
thoy  did  Beparate,  it  was  ^vith  the  conviction  that  the  world  was  ont 
of  joint,  and  that  it  was  the  proud  mission  of  the  Gadjiy  to  put 
right.  ^ 

Unfortanately,  however,  it  seems  to  be  one  of  the  signal  dis- 
pt^jipfttiona  of  Providence  that  enterprises  undertaken  in  this  spirit 
of  catholic  reform  are  generally  doomed  to  be  failra^s.  If  the  worW 
is  out  of  joint,  the  worhl  likes  to  remain  so ;  it  certainly  resists 
most  strongly  being  put  right  through  any  newspaper  iiiedinm. 
This  fact  Major  Koarer,  iu  lus  capacity  of  proprietor,  Ten.'  soon 
discovered. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Flumley  did,  as  has  been  already  intimated,  tlii 
dramatic  criticisms  for  the  Otidjlp.     In  the  course  of  one  of  tbet 
com|>OBilion8  he  had  ventured  to  remark,  that  it  was  somewhat  of 
on  anaclironism  for  an  actor  in  a  drama,  the  time  of  which  was  fixed 
for  the  eighteenth  century,  to  appear  in  the  ordinary  costume  of  a 
gentleman  of  the  present  day.     Had  Mr.  Flnndey  been  wiser,  he 
would  imt  liave  said  this ;  for  every  person  in  the  slightest  degree 
acfjuaiuted  with  theatrical  matters  knows  that  an  obsen'ation  of  this 
kind  is  an  aggravated  species  of  lihel.    Consequently  one  fine  morn- 
ing, as  Mr.  Penn  was  seated  at  his  desk  in  the  Gadfiif  office,  pre-^ 
j»aring  his  Mender*  for  that  day's  issue,  he  received  a  letter  fi-om 
the  solicitor  of  the  grossly  outraged  histrio  in  question,  telling  him 
to  retract  and  apologise  for  the  monstrous  slander  that  hail  been 
jiropagated  in  the  Gtidjly  columns,  or  else  be  prepared  to  face  the  _ 
pains  and   penalties   of  an   action   for  libel.     Strange  to  say,  the  I 
judgment  of  Mr.  Digby  Ponn  was   also  at  fault,  and  he  declined* 
the  suggested  apolog}'.    He  had  accepted  tlie  alternative :  the  action 
for  libel  was  couuuenced,  and  an  impartial  jury  of  his  couutr^'men 
decided  in  favom*  of  the  insulted  actor.     Major  Koarer  had  to  pay  j 
damages  twenty  pounds,  and  costs.  m 

Some  little  time  afterwards  Mr.  Digby  Penn,  in  commenting  on 
the  case  of  an  elderly  matron  who  was  found  hopelessly  intoxicated 
ou  the  lloor  of  an  omnibus,  went  so  far  as  to  designate  in  print  the 
kdy  thus  discovered  in  this  compromising  protlicament  as  a  '  tip- 
pling female.*  Libel  Again  :  horribly  iniquitous  and  gratuitous 
libel.  Due  course  a  letter  from  the  solicitor  of  the  feminine  Sile- 
nus,  demanding  abject  immediate  apology,  or — an  oction  for  libeL  _ 
His  client — a  lady  of  the  highest  respoctabihty,  position,  ond  re«fl 
putttliou — druidi?  Alikely  sort  of  thing!  what  next,  indeed!  Madam 
had  boon  seized  witli  a  fainting-iit — the  consequence  of  exhaustion, 
nothing  but  pure  exhaustion.  She  had  started  in  the  morning  from 
Shepberd's-bush  to  AVhilechapel,  there  to  alleviate  by  a  small  dole 
the  want  and  sickness  of  a  poccont  son  ;  and  returning  after  a  long 
fast,  when  seized  with  a  swoon,  she  was  called  drunk !     A  pretty 
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^bMAf  filings,  to  be  sure  !     On  tliis  occasion  Di^by  detormincd  to 
^NMrikifi  pn^rietor  as  to  what  was  to  he  done.     The  Major  read 
til  the  docnments  connected  with  iho  matter,  and  ivben  he  had 
cao^ted  their  perusal  he  grunted  : 

'Qnitc  right,  Digby,'  he  said;  'the  old  cat  was  as  drnnk  as  a 
At.     Xo  apolog}'  for  ns.' 

'  Tlion,  Major,*  prudently  observed  Digby,  '  you'll  take  all  re- 
ilNmsibiliiy  apon  yourself?' 

*  Of  course  I  will;*  and  the  Mnjor  rushed  downstairs  into  his 
brougham  which  was  waiting  at  the  door. 

The  British  jury,  however,  did  not  take  quite  the  same  view 

Major.     The  hcense  of  the  press  must  be  put  down.     The 

proved  conclusively  that  Mrs.  BibuluK  was  an  habiluftUy 

personage.      They  considered  the  libel  coutuined  iu  the  para- 

Ipaph  of  the  Oatlfiy  to  be  of  the  grossest  and  most  unprovoked 

tttier.     Once  more,  therefore,  the  gallant  proprietor  of  the  jonmal 

met  with  a  verdict  of  damages  twenty  ponnds,  and  costs  to 

Tliesc  little  incidents  did  not  add  to  the  smoothness  of  routine 
geoerally  at  the  Ga<lriy  office.  There  were  other  matters,  too,  which 
vere  unfavonrnble.  The  Major  had  bad  an  nnusnally  ill  run  at  whist 
ly.  His  bets  had  not  tnmeil  out  well;,  and  tlie  *  good  tbin;:j8* 
rhjch  Mr.  Swipes  hud  put  him  had  shown  themselves  to  be  very 
specially  vile.  Not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  upon  it,  money  become 
mther  more  than  tight  in  the  Qadjly  ofl&ce  ;  and  Mr.  Digby  Penn's 
ooctributors,  excellent  fellows  though  they  were,  when  they  found 
that  even  *  payments  on  account*  wore  not  forth con»ing,  be^an  to 
turn  restive.  There  were  still  the  luncheons,  but  they  had  lost  much 
oftbcir  old  buoyancy.  Mr.  Madison,  whose  demands  for  money  were 
of  Uift  most  preBsing  nature,  was  in  the  habit  of  humorously  expa- 
liiiing  upon  the  iiiaccesHibihty  of  Mr. ,  who  acted  in  the  capa- 
city of  caahior. 

'  Xever  saw  such  a  thing/  that  gentleman  wonld  say ;  '  never 
cu  get  hold  of  the  man ;   or  if  one  does,  he*s  off  in  a  minute. 

Conptfed  with the  eel  is  an  adhesive  animal.' 

*I  say,  Digby,'  ejaculated  the  Major  to  the  editor  one  day,  *I 
^n't  think  the  Gadfti/  is  doing  what  it  ought.  They  say  it  isn't 
{■opuljir  enough.' 

'  I  say.  Major,'  responded  Digby,  who  was,  to  tell  the  plain 
^h,  getting  somewhat  nettled  on  the  score  of  proprietorial  in- 
pHtitude,  '  if  you  don't  look  oat,  there  will  be  no  Gadjiy  in  u  little 
time  to  be  popular  or  unpopular,  I  had  fcjmiflins  up  here  yesterday, 
Wliog  tn©  the  men  would  not  print,  because  their  wages  were  un- 
laid; and  I  gave  him  a  cheque  myself.  And  remember,  too,  men 
*'>n*t  write  for  ever  without  receiving  their  payments.  On  my  word 
jMi  must  Und  funds.' 
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'  And  how  the  devil  do  you  suppose  I'm  going  to  do  that 
coolly  asked  the  Major.     *  Here,  yonr  lihel  actions  have  cost  me 
mint ;  and  I've  had  the  vilest  luck  lately  I  ever  knew.     On  n^y  &oi 
and  honour  I  don't  know  what's  to  become  of  me.     I  must  be 
now,  though.' 

'  I  shall  see  you  to-morrow?'  asked  Digby. 

'  I'm  by  no  means  so  certain  of  that/  was  the  answer;  'thi 
cnrsed  bine  producer,'  and  here  the  insolvent  officer  produced  fron 
his  pocket  a  bundle  of  wiita,  '  may  send  mo  U)  Ostend.  Upon  no^ 
honour  I'm  getting  sick  of  the  sight  of  blue  paper.' 

And  so  saying  the  Major  left  the  room. 

In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  Digby  received  at  his  club  a  no^ 
from  Major  Roarer.  Something  very  like  ti^fitisco  had  arrived.  H^ 
(Major  Roarer)  could  do  nothing;  and  without  money  the  printen 
would  not  work.  He  had  had  sucli  a  run  of  luck  against  him,  tha 
he  was  almost  driven  to  earth.  Couldn't  Digby  go  down  and  sec 
Mr.  Mather?     Wouldn't  '  the  party'  take  np  tljG  paper? 

And  this  on  the  13th  of  August,  when  every  one  was  in  Scofc 
land  ;  and  Mr.  Mather,  he  knew,  was  shooting  in  Yorkshire. 

*  Some  person  waiting  to  sec  you,  sir,'  said  a  waiter,  while  Digbj 
was  vacantly  gazing  up  Pall-mall  out  of  the  window. 

He  went  out :  it  was  none  other  than  Mr. .     Matters,  si 

said  this  gentleman,  were  not  merely  critical,  but  disastrous.  Unleai 
Mr,  Penn  would  lend  him  his  cheque,  his  crossed  cheque,  Mr 
siguificantly  said,  they  woiUd  scarcely  even  be  able  to  print  the  re* 
maiuder  of  that  evening's  edition.  That  Digby  should  decline  to  dd 
this  was  not  wonderful. 

*  Then/  said  Mr. ,  *  the  paper  must  he  stopped/ 

It  was  universally  agreed  that  the  annonncement  of  the  sudden 

stoppage  of  the  Gadfly,  '  soon  to  reappear  incorporated  in  a  new  and 
iniiuentittl  paper,  the  Cometh'  was  a  masterly  performance  on  Digby' 
part.     Meanwhile  the  promise  has  not  yet  been  redeemed,  and  th 
Comet  has  not  yet  shot  across  the  horizon  of  literary  London. 

As  for  the  Major  he  did  go  to  Ostend.     It  is  stated  by  som 
that  he  is  there  still.     But  the  generally  received  opinion  is,  that 
he  has  long  since  returned  to  London,  and  is  once  more  careeringg 
through  the  streets  of  London  in  his  brougham,  and  in  the  pleniJ 
tudc  of  his  pristine  splendour.    .\3  for  Mr.  Digby  Penn,  the  editonall 
experience  which  he  Iiad  with  the  <iiulfly  has  been  sufllciont,  and  he 
no  longer  advises  ambitions  but  impeconiouB  gentlemen  to  originate 
newspapers. 

'  The  market,'  says  Digby,  *is  overstocked  already/  ' 

And  Dighy's  remark  contains  whatever  of  moral  this  sketch  may 
be  considered  to  furnish. 

T.  H.  S.  ESCOTT. 
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CnxrvEMt  XXIV.  Loed  and  Ladt  Pexnvroyal  ano  Mr.  Sostdeblisg. 

'Mit.  and  Mrs.  Kabrick!*  said  Mr.  Podagor;  aud  tbeu  in  u  Uttlo 
vtiile,  in  half  a  nunnte,  be  called  out  *  Miss  Morkham  !'  as  the  in- 
coiuWnt  and  his  \vife  and  the  dear  old  maid  arrived.  Then  there 
m  a  nhort  panse,  during  which  moRt  of  the  Tisitors  made  their 
ippearance  :  aud  Lady  Curltuii  looked  uiiKious,  as  though  waiting 
iof  ta  event.  Then  came  Mr.  Podager  to  the  front  agaici,  still  more 
stately  and  still  more  tordji  and  annoanced,  '  Lord  and  Lady 
PomjToyal !' 

Let  ns  take  Lady  Pennyroyal  first.  She  was  in  every  respect 
tm'>st  delightful  woman.  Delightful  is  all  vei'y  well ;  but  tell  us 
tluB  minute  how  old  she  was.  That  is  the  first  question  which  even 
little  children  now  aak  about  ladieSj  '  How  old  is  she  ?*  followed 
npidly  by  another,  *  Is  she  good-looking  ?*  Yontb  aud  looks  now 
rait*  the  world  more  completely  wiili  a  rml  of  iron  than  in  any  other 
ige,  aud  in  a  little  while  there  will  be  no  room  left  in  this  age  of 
BJmiration  for  persons  of  cither  sex  wbo  are  unfortunately  over  fifty. 
Lady  Pennyroyal  was  what  some  of  you  would  call  awfully  old ;  we 
ctU  her  a  good  age.  If  you  looked  her  out  in  the  Peertuje,  you 
would  see  that  she  was  sixty-five.  You  can  take  no  interest,  you 
7omig  ones,  in  a  lady  of  that  age ;  you  don't  call  it  '  good'  at  all. 
Tuies  difler*  and  we  do  take  nu  interest  in  Lady  Pennyroyal,  whom 
Vc  declare  still  to  bo  a  most  fascinating  woman ;  and  we  only  hope 
■ay  of  you  young  people  of  her  sex  will  be  half  as  fascinating  when 
JOB  are  her  ago,  if  you  live  so  long,  which  is  not  likely,  if  you  let  your 
*u>oliou6  and  feelings  and  sensations  run  away  with  you  down  tlio 
lull  of  bfe  as  fast  as  some  of  you  are  already  going,  when  you  are 
*c«cely  out  of  your  teens.  Lady  Pennyroyal  bad  l>eeu,  and  still 
^^  a  very  beautiful  woman.  She  was  tall,  and  upright  as  a  dart ; 
her  figure  was  still  beautiful,  her  eyes  were  gray  and  full,  her  fea- 
toiica  straight,  her  brow  noble,  and  her  mouth  firm  aud  yet  soft. 
^t'J  said  she  had  gone  through  many  sorrows.  Lord  Pennyroyal 
M  not  been  her  first  love,  though  he  bail  been  her  last.  That  root 
of  biUemess  was  still  there,  though  it  had  not  found  in  her  noble 
'^^  any  soil  in  which  to  spring  up  into  worse  fruit.  Then 
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her  children  had  died,  several  of  them,  one  after  another,  just 
thoy  were  gi-owing  np.     In  the  vault  at  Farthinghoe  Castle  were^ 
ever  so  many  little  Lady  Marjorains,  all  ent  offjnst  as  they  came 
into  flower.     There  they  lay,  wasting  all  their  sweetneSH  among  thefl 
bones  of  their  furefuthors  and  foremotbers.     One,  two,  thiee,  four,l 
five,  six  coffins  of  sons  and  daughters  of  Lady  Pennyroyal  might  be 
counted  in  that  vault.     Poor  things !     Thoy  were  bnried  as  well  as 
any  undertaker  could  do  it.   There  were  elm  coffins,  and  lead  coffins, 
and  mahogany  coffins,  and  silver  plates,  and  black  velvet,  and  short 
touching  inscriptions.    Everything  was  done  to  make  them  comfort- _ 
able  in  the  grave ;  yet  what  did  it  all  come  to  ?     There  they  lay,« 
side  by  side,  horn  into  the  world  and  then  snatched  away  from  it^ 
having  just  taken  a  peep  at  Hfe,  as  it  were,  through  a  chink  or 
cranny,  and  then  bidden  to  come  away  and  leave  earth  and  its  pomps 
and  vanities,  and  to  lie  beneath  it,  lapped  iu  lead,  in  the  hope  of  a 
blessed  resurrection.     It  was  sod  to  think  on  ;  and  as  Lady  Penny- 
royal thonght  of  it,  and  of  those  slie  bad  lost,  she  grew  sadder  and 
sadder.     But  she  did  not  grow  sour;  grief  chastened  and  mellowed 
ber  feelings,  and,  if  anything,  she  was  more  sympathetic  alter  thdS 
loss  of  her  children,  and  more  ready  to  help  all  around  her,  than 
when  she  still  hnd  her  quiver  fnll.     *  I  have  still  three  left,'  she 
said ;  but  they  were  all  sons,  and  tlie  youngest  was  now  grown  op. 
The  eldest.  Lord  Rosemary,  had  been  in  the  Guards ;  hut  he  liad- 
«old  out,  and  now  he  was  nothing  but  his  father's  heir.     The  twoV 
other  Honourable  Mr.  Marjorams  were  still  in  the  army ;  one  swel- 
tering in  India,  and  the  other  altomutcly  sweltering  and  shivering 
in  Canada.     So  that,  except  for  Lord  Rosemai-y,  Lady  Pennyroyal 
hod  small  comfort  of  her  children.    This  description  mnst  suffice  for 
her  at  present.     All  we  can  say  is,  if  you  do  not  like  her  it  mnst  be 
all  our  fault,  for  wo  mean  yon  all  to  like  her  very  much.  -M 

Lord  Pennyroyal  was  a  tall  thin  man,  not  very  good-looking;* 
with  something  of  the  meful  family  features  of  the  Marjorams  ;  but 
at  the  same  time  he  was  aristocratic,  and  when  you  looked  at  him, 
yon  knew  yon  had  a  horn  nobleman  before  you.  lie  was  not  very 
clever  or  very  brilliant ;  but  every  now  and  tlien  he  said  a  good 
thing,  and  it  came  out  in  a  way  that  showed  if  he  would  only  take 
the  trouble  ho  could  say  a  deal  more  of  the  same  sort.  But  in  gene- 
ral he  was  ns  parsimonious  in  bringing  out  the  treasures  of  his  mind 
as  he  was  saving  in  his  worldly  goods ;  for  you  must  know  tliatLord 
Pennyroyal's  worst  fault  was,  that  he  was  very  much  of  a  miser.  IM 
wasn't  at  all  that  he  would  not  spend  largo  sums  ;  for  if  there  was 
an  estate  to  be  got  which  rounded  off  his  property,  ho  bought  it 
without  a  pang ;  nor  was  ho  ilhberal  or  uncharitable,  when  anj-thing 
was  to  be  done  either  liberally  or  charitably  on  a  grand  scale.  He 
would  give  1000/.  to  this  hospital,  and  1500^  to  that  institution, 
cheerfully.     It  was  not  in  great  things,  but  in  little  things,  tha 
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^^Hran^  in  life,  people  were  always  heanng  of  his  moanncas  in 
^aieB,  a&d  forgetting  how  truly  generous  he  hwl  often  been  on  great 
MCKkmfl.  He  would  walk  a  mile  to  save  sixpence,  even  when  the 
itift  was  pouring,  and  the  London  mnd  and  rain  together  were  spoil- 
ing bis  hat  and  his  clothing  to  the  tune  at  least  of  ten  shillings. 
His  income  was  enormous.  What  do  we  mean  by  *  enormous'  ?  says 
>  KAder  who  will  not  let  us  deal  in  extrAvagant  expressions.  Well, 
vemean  by  •  enomioiiB'  more  than  100,000/.  a  year — that  we  call 
'eDormoos.*  Bui,  iu  truth.  Lord  rennyroyal's  income  no  one  can 
tell.  He  is  still  alive,  and  Hkoly  to  live ;  and  as  he  has  had  100,0002. 
lyear  ever  since  ho  was  bom,  is  now  seventy,  and  has  been  saving 
aU  lUB  life,  there  is  no  knowng  what  he  may  bo  worth.  We  only 
^pe  he  will  remember  us,  and  as  many  of  our  readers  as  deserve 
it,  in  his  will,  and  that  periKinally  and  particularly,  not  generally, 
by  building  us  and  all  the  world  an  asylum  fur  idiots  or  a  smallpox 
hospital,  but  leaving  us  each  several  thousand  pounds  to  our  sole 
ud  separate  nse.  But  it  is  too  tempting  to  speculate  on  what  Lord 
PennVToynl  may  do  with  his  money.  There  he  was,  in  the  drawing- 
worn  at  Hi<?h  Beech,  immensely  wealthy,  yet  bearing  on  him  the 
Ipprofly  of  stiijgincss. 

The  Butter  caused  by  the  coming  of  the  Pennyroyals  had  scarcely 
sabaid^d  when  there  was  another  arrival.  Mr.  Podager  stalked  in 
igiin,  and  called,  '  Mr.  Sonderling !' 

Mr,  Sonderling  was  ii  very  strange -looking  man.  He  was  tall 
ttd  slim.  He  was  a  German,  you  know,  and  wore  spectacles.  Most 
English  people  think  all  Gormnna  wear  spectacles ;  they  even  be- 
li«TO  GcrmaDS  are  bom  with  them,  as  some  bobes  with  a  canl,  just 
ialhe  same  way  as  they  think  all  the  Germans  in  the  City  are  sugar- 
takers,  and  come  from  Hamburg.  Mrs.  Marjoram  was  plainly  of 
t^  opinion ;  for  when  sho  was  told  Mr.  Sonderling  was  a  German, 
Ae  said.  •  I  thought  so — he  wears  spectacles.*  But  Mr.  Sonderling 
111'  ■cidiarilies — be  bad  red  hair,  and  his  hair  stood  out  like 

^^fc*  il  Peter's  in  the  storj'-houk;   and  it  was  so  staring  and 

^^H^  and  unmanageable,  either  by  brush  or  comb,  that  the  old 
^^tocn  of  High  Beech  would  have  said  there  was  a  dash  o(  plica 
^oinnica  in  the  Sonderling  family;  oidy  no  woman,  young  or  old, 
^High  Beech  had  ever  heard  of plirn  PolonicUf  or  what  that  fear- 
ful hair  disease  meant.  In  general  appearance,  Mr.  Sonderling 
^wt  Very  Kke  a  red  Polo,  or  Socrates.  Those  of  you  who  know 
'^  red  Poles  look  like,  will  know  how  Mr.  Sonderling  looked ; 
ttul  those  who  know  how  Socrates  looked,  will  also  know  what  Mr. 
^erling  was  like.  If  any  of  you  are  so  unfortunate  as  neither  to 
|*^w  how  red  Poles  look,  nor  bow  Somites  looked,  we  are  afraid 
^|««ni  be  helped.  We  have  done  all  we  can  for  you.  Mr.  Soudcr- 
™>g  had  great  goggle  staling  cyesj  and  one  eye  wfts  ^\\iA  mvj  \ife 
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called  a  swivel  eye— ^it  was  bigger  and  more  goggle  tLan  the  otHerj 
autl  stood  furlher  out  from  the  socket.  It  was  an  eye  by  aid  of  which 
a  man  might  almost  see  behind  his  back.  It  would  not  have  been 
Bafe  to  put  a  pigtail  on  Mr.  Sonderling,  or  to  make  a  face  at  biin 
behind  hia  back.  If  any  one  took  such  liberties,  Mr.  Sonderling 
would  have  been  sure  to  torn  round  and  catch  the  culprit  in  the  act 
His  noao  was  a  decided  snub — quite  as  suubby  as  the  nose  of  So« 
crates,  which  you  may  see  at  the  Crj-stal  Palacia  in  his  bust ;  an< 
he  had  thick  blubber  lips.  ^Vhen  he  opened  his  month,  he  showe* 
more  gums  than  teeth ;  yon  saw  hia  gums  first,  and  his  teeth  after- 
wards. He  had  a  groat  jaw,  and  his  teeth  were  set  in  it  far  apart, 
as  though  they  were  not  his  owni,  but  had  been  transplanted  from  tlw 
mouth  of  some  one  else.  For  the  rest,  they  were  not  bad  teeth ; 
but  when  one  looked  at  them,  a  secoud  thought  arose  that  some  0 
his  back  teeth  had  slipped  in  front,  so  big  and  square  and  solid  the} 
looked. 

Altogether,  Mr,  Sonderling  was  no  beauty,  nor  was  Socrates] 
bnt  he  had  a  broad  massive  brow,  and  a  look  of  rare  intelligence 
"When  he  smiled,  hia  whole  countenance  was  lighted  up,  and  yoi 
felt,  after  all,  that  you  could  love  him  and  admii'o  him,  though  hi 
was  BO  ugly.  " 

No  one  exactly  knew  Mr.  Sonderling's  age  ;  sometimes  he  looked 
as  old  as  the  hills,  sometimes  not  more  than  five-and-thirty.  From 
what  we  know,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  ho  was  not  more  than 
that  age.  i 

Though  he  was  ugly,  Mr.  Sonderling  was  not  at  all  awkward' 
His  bow  was  almost  equal  to  Count  Pantouffles',  and  his  manners 
were  quite  as  good  as  those  of  Lord  Pemiyroyal,  wlio  was  proverbi- 
ally good-mannered.  It  is  a  good  thing  for  a  very  ugly  man  to  be, 
polite  and  well-bred ;  for  somehow  or  other  it  is  the  cnrse  of  ugli4 
ness  that  most  people  fancy  frights  must  be  ill  at  ease,  as  thongh 
they  felt  they  had  no  business  to  show  themselves  in  society  with 
such  hideous  faces ;  and  so  it  was  a  great  relief  to  all  the  strangers 
present  when  they  saw  that  Mr.  Sonderling  was  exquisitely  politQ| 
and  could  hold  bis  own,  as  the  saying  is,  in  any  company. 

'We  are  all  here,'  said  Sir  Thomas  Carlton,  as  soon  as 
Sonderling  was  annoimced.     *  Let  us  have  dinner.' 

There  was  so  little  time  between  Mr,  Sondorling's  arrival  and 
the  annotmcement  of  dinner,  that  no  one  had  an  opportunity  of  see- 
ing what  wo  saw.  As  soon  as  Mr.  Sonderling  saw  the  fair  Amicia 
he  gave  a  Httlo  start.  Ho  did  not  faint,  as  she  did,  at  the  mere 
mention  of  his  name  in  the  morning ;  he  only  hung  out  a  little  flag 
of  emotion  or  sarprise,  and  then  pulled  it  in  again.  As  for  Amicia, 
she  made  no  sign  or  signal  whatever.  To  look  nt  her,  one  would 
have  thought  she  had  never  beard  the  name  '  Sonderling,*  much  less 
swooned  away  at  its  sound. 
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'  Dinner  is  served,  my  lady/  said  Mr.  Podagcr;  and  the  arduous 

do!^  of  seating  nineteen  people  at  dinner  begau.     The  day  before 

thft  Uble  had  been  oblong,  now  it  was  roundi  and  it  is  much  easier 

to  seat  people  at  a  round  than  a  square  table.     It)  is  the  old  story 

of  the  round  holeti  and  the  square  people  with  a  square  table,  and 

Uic  roaiul  {>eopl6  with  round  holes  in  a  round  one.     Lady  Carlton 

vent  oflf  last  with  Lord  Pennyroyal ;  but  belbre  the  others  went  she 

W  paired  her  birds  for  the  little  matrimony  of  dinner ;   so  they  all 

streamed  out  before  her  in  order  of  precedence.     First  went  Lady 

Pennyroyal  with  Sir  Thonjaa  Carlton,  then  came  Aniicia  with  Count 

PantooAles,  who  led  her  up  and  placed  her  next  to  Sir  Thomas  ;  so 

tUt,  to  Florry's  infinite  delight,  she  saw  her,  when  she  took  her 

plioe,  safely  seated  next  papa,  with  the  impenetrable  Count  to  act 

IS  a  nonconductor  between  lier  and  the  outer  world.      Next  came 

Mrs.  Kubrick  with  Mr.  Beeswing ;  Mrs.  Ilubrick  was  a  baronet's 

dioghtcr.    Then  came  Mrs.  Marjoram  with  Mr.  Uuhrick  ;  then  Mrs. 

Bi^er  with  Mr.  Soudorliug ;   then   Misa   Markbam  with  Colonel 

Barker ;  then  Klorry — what  fun  for  Florry ! — with  Harry  Fortescue ; 

Uwa  Alice  with  Edward  ;   and,  last  of  all,  Mr.  Marjoram  walked  in 

•lone.    For  him  there  was  no  lady.    Lady  Carlton,  if  she  bad  dared, 

woold  have  t^iven  him  again  to  Miss  Markham ;    but  she  feared  a 

Heene  with  Mrs.  Marjoram,  and  so  Air.  Marjoram  walked  in  alone. 

When  they  had  all  settled  into  their  places  and  grace  was  over, 
Horry  and  Alice  found  themselves,  to  their  great  joy,  well  away  from 
Ltdy  Sweetapple  in  the  middle  of  the  round,  and,  if  anything,  rather 
ae&rer  to  their  mother's  than  to  their  father's  end  of  the  table.  We 
nil  it  '  end,'  but  we  very  weU  know  tliat  a  round  table  has  no  end, 
or  better  still,  is  all  ends  and  points.  Without  quibbhng  over  words, 
it  is  enough  to  say  that  Florry  and  Alice  were  us  far  oft' Lady  Sweet- 
spplo  as  possible,  and  that  made  them  very  happy — Florry  for  her 
own,  gnd  Alice  for  FloiTy'a  sake.  It  so  happened  that  Mr.  Sonder- 
Ihig  sat  on  the  other  side  of  Florry,  nearer  to  Sir  Thomas ;  Alice 
Kud  Edward  were  on  the  other  side  of  the  table,  opposite  to  Harry 
Portescno  and  Florry.     Where  the  rest  sat  does  not  much  matter. 

Lady  Penn\TOyul  was  a  very  good  converaer.  She  talked  like 
Mieof  the  old  school.  She  had  no  daughters  to  reform  her  language, 
*ftw  the  new  model  of  *  awfully*  and  *  jolly,*  and  that  set  of  phrases ; 
l^t  whatever  she  said  was  worth  hstcning  to,  and  she  bud  that  rare 
&^  ot  always  drawing  otit  from  those  with  whom  she  talked  the  line 
of  oonrersation  which  best  suited  them.  With  her,  conversation  was 
•  kind  of  divination.  She  sti-uck  at  once  upon  the  hidden  spring 
*»tb  her  rod,  and  made  it  gush  out  and  flow.  Nor  was  Sir  Thomas, 
^lifu  thus  incited,  a  bad  taljcer.  No  wonder,  then,  that  the  couver- 
satiaii  between  him  and  Lady  Pennyroyal  was  continuous  and  lively. 
*°r  the  time,  they  were  so  wrapped  up  in  one  another  that  Sir 
^ouina  hail  no  time  to  saj  anything  to  Lady  fewce\,av\Ae,  %ft.NftNXna 
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merest  commonplaces.  What  alio  got  were  merely  those  cnimbs  of 
conversation  which  fell  from  the  rich  man's  table.  It  was  humiU- 
ating  to  Amicia  to  be  treated  like  n  dog,  bet  so  it  was.  Of  com^o 
there  was  a  banquet  apreud  for  her  too,  and  she  might  have  par- 
taken of  it  if  she  chose.  She  might  have  feasted  on  the  How  uf 
Covmt  Pantoutlles'  soul ;  but,  as  we  well  know,  Count  Pantonffles 
had  no  soul.  On  the  whole,  his  platitudes  were  more  naaseous  than 
the  crumbs  of  comfort  which  cauie  from  Sir  Thomas.  So  there 
Amicia  sat  the  diimer  tlu-ough,  thinking  of  Edith  Pric«,  of  Fiorry 
Carlton,  and,  we  must  add  it,  of  Mr.  Sonderlin^;.  ■ 

At  the  other  end  of  the  table  Lord  Pennyroyal  talked  the  regn-  " 
lation  talk  of  set  diimors  with  Lady  Carlton.  He  spoke  of  the 
weather  and  the  grass,  and  huw  there  would  not  be  half  a  load  of 
hay  to  the  acre  all  over  the  Farthinghoe  estate,  unless  thej  had  rain 
soon.  It  was  even  worse  down  in  Nottinghamshire  at  Rosemary 
Manor.  His  farmers  there  said  they  had  not  had  one  drop  of  rain 
fdl  through  April.  Somehow  or  other  the  seasons  were  quite  changed 
since  he  was  a  boy.  Then  it  always  rained  at  the  right  time ;  bat 
now  it  never  rained  except  in  Noveujber,  and  ilieu  ten  inches  fell  all 
at  once  when  rain  was  least  wanted.  Ue  was  afraid  the  springs 
would  begin  to  fail,  and  was  much  supported  in  his  belief  when  Lady 
Carlton  informed  him  that  the  spring  at  Bubuall  Hill,  which  had 
never  ceased  running  in  a  full  stream  since  the  memory  of  man,  was 
quite  dwindling  away,  and  was  lost  in  the  sand  before  it  had  flowed 
a  hundred  yards. 

*It  is  heartbreaking,'  said  Lord  PennjToyal.  *  If  Imy  keeps  up — 
it  is  now  nine  pounds  a  ton — I  shall  sell  all  mine,  and  make  Bose-  j 
mary  sell  his  huntei-s  at  Tattcrsoll's.     In  these  hard  times  no  on&  I 
can  afford  to  hunt.' 

Then  ho  turned  to  the  wheat.  '  Yes,  the  wheats  looked 
pretty  well,'  when  Lady  Carlton  remarked  that  a  dry  season  was 
generally  a  good  com  year.  He  was  so  doleful  about  the  price  of 
hay,  she  was  forced  to  say  this  to  comfuit  him.  '  Yes,  wheats 
looked  pretty  well  as  yet ;  but  who  could  tell  if  the  heat  would  not 
shrivel  up  the  ears  and  moke  it  thresh  out  budly,  and  what  was  the  - 
good  of  wheat  when  the  country  was  ilooded  with  foreign  grain  ?'       ■ 

Of  course.  Lord  Pennyroyal  waH  a  Tory — the  bonne  of  Maijoram 
hud  ever  been  Tory.  They  came  in  with  the  Com|uest ;  they  were 
as  good  08  the  Plantagenets  ;  their  crest  was  a  sprig  of  sweet  mai^ 
joram.  They  had  escaped  extinction  in  the  Barons'  wars,  and  in 
the  French  and  Scotch  wars,  and  in  those  of  the  Hoses.  Henry 
VII.  fined,  but  could  not  ruin  them.  They  hud  been  Barons  Bose- 
mary  by  writ  for  centuries.  In  Henry  VlII.'s  time  they  became 
Earls  of  Pemiyroyal  by  patent,  receiving  a  large  slice  of  abbey  lands. 
They  had  stood  by  King  Charles  at  Marsttni  Moor,  and  been  fined 
again.     Since  then  they  had  been  a  saving  family.     They  had  done 
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ooOung  bat  tnra  tbeir  money  over  as  quickly  as  they  oonld ;  and 
tma  the  Karl  of  Ponnrroyal,  a  nigpard,  bnt  still  a  Torj- ;  and 
Vfhy  he  loukcd  upon  Protection  to  British  Industry-  iu  the 
Effat  ot  a  poUadiumt  and  on  Cobden  as  a  dongcrouK  monster,  with 
^  Use  principleH,  as  Lord  Pennyroyal  called  tht-m,  of  Free  Trade. 
Hut  via  why  be  vna  ho  sore  on  that  question  of  foreign  com.  If 
be  Mold  have  had  his  way,  he  would  have  had  Free  Trade  in  no- 
tlong,  ooi  Qvcn  in  Ostcnd  rabbits  ;  and  no  doubt  be  would  have  re- 
joioad  in  his  heart  at  the  Hud^'et  of  1 B7 1,  so  far  as  the  match-tax  was 
eoDooiied,  though,  no  doubt,  he  hates  the  increased  income-tax,  and 
gnaOB  in  spirit  when  he  reckons — and  you  may  be  sure  he  has 
itdcooed  it  to  a  penny — how  much  of  his  accumulated  savings  will 
lore  to  be  paid  by  Boscmary  in  succession  duty  whenever,  by  what 
is  called  *  the  devolution  of  proiwrty,'  the  Peimyroyal  efitates  pass 
to  the  next  heir  to  the  title. 

Then,  as  to  household  expenses.  Had  Lady  Carlton  ever  con- 
ndered  how  fearfully  ibey  Imd  increased  of  lat«  years  ?  Ho  was  not 
it  tQ  surprised  that  youn^  men  would  not  miu-ry  nowadays,  the 
efpeoae  was  so  ruinous.  Lady  Pennyroyal  was  always  wanting 
Bcwwnary  to  marry,  but  be  always  said  he  couldn't  aflbrd  it.  Fifty 
pu%  ago,  masters  and  mistresses  were  content  with  so  little,  and 
nrranta  were  so  respectful,  and  never  asked  for  rises  in  their  wages. 
Axkd  now  young  people  must  have  horses  and  carnages,  and  town- 
kooaea  and  conntry-houses,  and  go  to  the  sea,  and  rent  a  moor  in 
Scotland,  and  fijshing  in  Norway,  and  set  off  travelling  in  Germany  and 
Italy  and  Switzerland.  It  was  enough  to  drive  fathers  and  mothers 
SUtd.  So  he  went  on,  inveighing  against  the  extravagance  of  the 
as  if  the  unhappy  Rosemary'  had  ever  done  one  of  those  things, 
only  expense  being  liis  stud  of  hunters,  which  his  father  now 
to  put  down,  and  which  he  really  was  obliged  to  koei>  ^^^ 
r*t  sake.  As  fur  his  inarrjing,  it  was  also  well-known  that 
%  who  was  now  near  forty,  had  several  times  been  on  the 
it  of  proposing  to  charming  girls,  only  he  was  uiraid  to  do  it,  as 
Penn^Toyal  said  he  could  not  afford  him  a  separate  establish- 
nwnl.  Those  ver>'  hunters  were  not  oven  rog\ilarly  paid  for  by  Lord 
i'ttinjToyal.  He  thought  it  a  very  proper  thing  for  his  heir  to  hunt 
ill  Leicestershire,  and  to  have  a  httle  house  at  Melton,  only  he  (hs- 
^  pftyutg  for  those  things,  and,  in  fact,  he  never  paid  till  his  sou 
wnthim  in  what  he  called  '  a  facer,'  that  is,  every  five  or  six  years 
tt  •ocount  of  his  debts,  which  were  none  of  tliem  disgraceful,  and 
below  what  many  an  heir  of  a  tenth  of  Lord  Pennyroyal's  pro- 
ty  might  have  contracted.  And  this  account  was  usually  accom- 
P^oied  by  a  respectfid  letter  to  his  father,  requesting  pecuniary  help. 
^W|  we  hope,  will  our  readers  think  it  extraordinary  when  we  tell 
'"WB  that,  somehow  or  other,  Lady  PeunjToyal  always  knew  of  these 
P^i^cal  statements,  and  was  ever  ready  to  support  Koscm&rf'e 
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petition  to  his  fflther.  The  resnlt  was,  there  wfts  a  domestic  alter- 
cation, in  which  Lady  PennjToyal  might  have  been  heard,  had  there 
been  any  listeners,  observinpr,  '  Well,  Uoaemary' — she  always  called 
him  Kosemar}',  becaase  he  bad  been  only  Rosemary  when  she  mar- 
ried him — *  well,  Kosemarv,  run  mnat  admit  that  our  8on  has  soma 
expectations,  and  ought  to  live  up  to  them.'  Then,  driven  into  a 
comer.  Lord  Pennyroyal  would  retire  to  his  study,  unlock  au  iron 
safe,  dra^  ont  a  cheque-book  with  a  spasmodic  effort,  as  though  he 
were  tearing  away  his  heart-strings,  and  finally,  with  his  rueful  coun- 
tenance rendered  still  more  rueful  by  the  bitter  deed,  sign  a  clkeqne 
for  10,000/.,  and  so  settle,  once  for  all,  an  account  which  ought  to 
have  been  paid  at  the  rate  of  3,000/.  a  year  as  an  allowance,  and 
which,  even  in  a  lump,  was  a  mere  flea-bite  to  his  balance  at  hifl 
bankers. 

The  conversation,  therefore,  of  Lord  Pennyroyal  at  that  dinner 
on  the  2d  of  June  was  anything  but  cheerful.  It  was  more  like 
the  croaking  of  a  raven  from  a  hollow  tree  in  some  parts  of  Eng- 
land, if  any  are  left  in  which  there  are  mvens  to  croak. 

Florry  Carlton  talked  to  Harry,  and  Harry  to  Florry ;  and  Ed- 
ward talked  to  jVlice,  and  Alice  to  Edward.  A  never-ending  cnrreut 
of  nothings  passed  between  them,  so  sweet  to  lovers,  or  would-be 
lovers,  and  so  nnintereating  to  every  one  else.  What  fun  it  bad 
been  under  the  oak !  How  strange  the  gipsy  was !  How  queer 
Colonel  Barker  looked,  and  Mi*s.  Barker,  floundering  about  in  the 
rain  as  sleek  and  shining  as  seals  !  How  queer  Mr.  Marjoram  looked 
on  horseback  !  When  in  the  world  had  he  ridden  last  ?  *  When  you 
come  back  to  to>\'u,  shall  you  ride  at  one  in  the  Row?'  *  May  I 
ride  with  you  ?'  '  Certaiuly,  if  you  like.  Alice  and  I  always  ride. 
Why  don't  yon  ride  always  ?'  '  Because  I  can't  afford  it.'  '  That's 
like  Lord  Rosemary's  marriage,  always  to  be,  and  never  coming  off, 
because  he  can*t  afford  it.*  '  How  sad  Lord  PennjToyal  looks  I 
How  I  wish  I  were  his  heir  !*  said  Harry.  '  I'm  sure  I  don't,*  said 
Florry ;  *  he's  no  happier  with  all  that  money.'  *  How  do  you  like 
the  looks  of  Mr.  Sonderling  ?'  aaid  Edward  to  .Uice.  '  Very  nuich,* 
said  Alice  ;  '  when  he  smiles  I  think  he's  quite  handsome.  There  ! 
just  see  how  his  face  lights  np  as  he  speaks  to  Florry.'  And  so  on 
for  ever  and  ever,  or  till  the  ladies  rose. 

As  for  Miss  Markham  and  Colonel  Barker,  Mrs.  Barker  might 
just  as  well  have  been  jealous  of  her  husband  as  Mrs.  Marjoram  of 
hers  the  night  before.  No  one  could  have  been  more  attentive  to 
the  dear  little  old  maid  than  the  gallant  Colonel.  For  her  sake  he 
recounted  his  Indian  experiences ;  told  of  his  arrival  in  India,  hin 
marriage  with  Mrs.  Barker,  the  best  woman  in  the  world ;  of  his 
campaign  in  Beloochistan,  where  the  Fire-eaters  made  their  famona 
march  of  forty  miles  a  day  ncroKs  the  Runn  of  Cutch  ;  of  the  Sikh 
wars ;  of  the  siege  of  Mooltau ;  of  the  Bombay  Ducks,  that  cele-. 
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Inird  Enropean  regiment,  of  whom  every  man  could  Jrink  a  quart 
^nim  a  day  and  fight  a  pitched  battle  every  day,  if  need  were.  Nay, 
be  would  eiien  have  told  her  of  the  Ram  Cliowdah  and  his  hill  fort ; 
colr,JQ3t  as  he  waa  going  to  hegin^  the  ladies  rose,  and  the  Colonel 
ns  Hierally  left  alone  in  his  glory. 

In  fact,  at  that  dinner,  things  on  the  whole  were  smooth,  though 
not  very  brilliant.  There  seemed  to  be  no  heart-burnings  on  the 
tarikoe,  though  Aniicia  luul  hers  iu  her  bosom,  and  so  had  others  of 
t^  puty-  The  nearest  approach  to  actual  hostiliticB  and  alterca- 
tion arose  between  Mrs.  ^larjoram  and  Mr.  Kubrick ;  and  really 
il  mw  inexcnsable  in  Lady  (.'arlton  to  have  paired  them  together. 

*  I  thooght  as  they  were  both  religious,'  said  Lady  Carlton  to 
FIoiiT,  after  tUnner,  in  justification,  '  they  would  agree  very  well 
togetiier.* 

Fiorry  did  not  say  anylhiug  to  this,  and  accepted  the  justifica- 
luD,  but  we  cannot  and  will  not.  Of  all  people  iu  the  world,  religi- 
oaB  people  are  least  likely  to  agree  with  one  another,  except  they 
ueof  the  some  religion,  and  more,  of  the  same  sect  iu  it.  Put  a 
Walejan  and  a  Church  of  England  man,  a  Scotch  Epiacopaliai]  and 
1  Free  Kirkcr  together,  shut  them  up  in  a  room  for  an  hour,  or 
erea  have  them  to  dinner,  and  see  if  they  will  agree.  They  do  not 
igree  because  they  are  religious,  and  that  is,  in  fact,  the  very  reason 
vtiT  tliey  fight  like  cat  and  dog. 


Chapter  XXV- 

rLORBY  TRIBS  TO  ODESS  AT  SOUETUIXO. 

BcT  what  was  the  question  which  Mr.  Sonderling  put  to  Fiorry, 
which  led  to  the  conversation  in  which  his  face  brightened  up? 
AiWr  be  had  sounded  the  depths  of  Mrs.  Barker's  soul,  and  found 
iM,  to  him,  it  was  as  a  well  without  water — for,  apart  from  her 
tudefit  downright  love  for  her  husband,  there  was  not  much  in  Mrs. 
Bidder — Mr.  Sonderling,  whoso  thoughts  were  set  on  ascertaining 
w^  point,  turned  to  Plorry,  and  said  in  the  politest  way, 

•May  I  ask.  Miss  Carlton,  how  long  have  you  kuo^vn  Lady 
S^eetapple  ?' 

'Xol  long  enough  to  like  her,'  bnrst  out  Florri',  in  her  ini- 
Ittnoas  way ;  '  and  more  than  that,  I  think  the  longer  I  knew  her 
*I»  less  I  shonld  like  her.' 

This  was  the  answer  which  made  Mr.  Sonderling  smile  so 
*^ghtly.  Florry's  fire  struck  light  iu  his  stony  heart,  and  light 
^ed  in  his  face. 

*  I,  too,'  he  said,  in  his  half-German  English,  'I,  too,  am  not 
^w  «n  admirer  of  Lady  Sweetapjile.* 
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It  was  now  Florry*8  turn  to  aoiile  radiantly.  She  folt  as  if  ahi 
had  fuond  a  friend,  merely  becanse  her  next  neigbboar  agreed  will] 
her  in  disliking  her  enemy;  bat  she  wished  to  know  more,  anc 
went  on, 

*  ^lay  I  ask,  Mr.  Souderling,  how  long  you  have  known  Lad] 
Sweetapple  ?'  1 

*  Too  long  to  like  her,'  was  the  answer.  I 

*  Yes,  but  how  long  ?'  asked  Florry,  getting  impatient,  fei|| 
leaving  Harry  high  and  dry  in  his  conversation  in  her  eagernesB  ■ 
know  something  of  her  rival's  early  life. 

'  Before  she  was  Lady  Sweetapple — before  she  was  what  she  I 
now,'  said  the  German ;  and  thou  he  heaved  a  sigh  which  cam 
firom  his  very  heart. 

"Wc  know  it  is  very  like  the  Sorrows  of  Werther  to  si^ 
feel.     We  have  nearly  stamped  out  sighs  and  feeling  in  England 
and  BO  it  siu-prisca  us  when  an  honest  Gorman  fetches  up  a  roman 
sigh  from  the  depths  of  his  being.     The  effect  is  much  the  same 
if  Truth  were  ail  at  once  to  emerge  from  the  bottom  of  her  w 
and  to  show  herself  for  an  hour  or  two  in  London  society. 

*  Very  ridiculous  in  a  great  gronn  man^  I  don't  know  how  o 
to  heave  such  a  sigh  as  that,*  thought  Harry,  who  did  not  at  all 
being  eclipsed  by  Mr.  Sonderling. 

'  Is  there  anything  the  matter,  Mr.  Sonderling  ?*  asked  Flo; 
who  thought  that  perhaps  he  had  eaten  somothing  which  bad  di^ 
agreed  with  him.  Hu  like  English  people  ;  if  a  man  has  a  heartache! 
they  put  it  down  at  once  to  his  liver !  I 

'  Ah  !  no  !'  said  Mr.  Sonderling  ;  *  Miss  Carlton,  I  reflect.*       I 

*  WHiat  about  ?'  asked  Florry,  wondering  if  reflection  always  lej 
to  sighing  in  Germany.  ] 

'  About  many  things,'  said  Mr.  Sonderling;  '  about  a  man  aa) 
woman,  and  nature  and  art,  but  most  about  Lady  Sweetapple ;  aaj 
when  I  reflect  on  what  she  used  to  be  and  what  she  is,  it  mak^ 
me  sad,  and  sigh.'  ., 

'  But  what  was  she  before  she  was  what  she  now  is  ?*  soi) 
Florry  very  illogicoUy.  She  meant,  of  course,  to  ask  what  LaA 
Sweetapple's  name  was  liefore  she  was  married,  and  what  her  pofll 
tion  in  life  was ;  in  fact,  she  wanted  to  know  alt  about  her. 

*  She  was  a  bright  and  lively  thing — a  butterfly,  a  humming 
bird,  a  bird  of  paradise!'  said  the  German  poetically  and  rathei 
wildly.  { 

'  Why,  that's  what  she  is  now,*  said  Florry  spitefully.  '  I  a^i 
sure,  to  look  at  her,  you  would  think  she  was  a  butterfly  and  a  biri 
of  paradiwe  and  a  shining  beetle  all  rolled  in  one.  Don't  you  uude^ 
stand,  I  want  to  know  her  name  ?*  j 

'  Her  name  ?'  said  the  German  most  provokingly,  *  what  dofl} 
that  matter  ?    Your  great  poet  baa  said,  *'  What's  in  a  name — ?'jj 
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'  0/  fiftid  Florry,  '  pray  spare  me  the  rest  of  the  qnoLation ;  it 

*I  did  think,'  said  the  German,  'that  groat  thoughts  were 
ihrs|B  €pBdi/ 

•So  Ihey  are/  said  Florry;  *  bat  we  arc  not  Bpeaking  of  great 
tboQ^tts,  but  of  Lady  Sweetapple.  I  want  to  know  what  her  name 
n&  when  you  Hrst  knew  her.* 

'I  do  think  niit  Shakespeare/  said  Mr.  Sonderling,  getting 
at«g«tic  and  uugrammatical  at  once,  '  that  the  name  is  nothing. 
Sauerkraut  nder  Iioftfn,  kail  or  roses,  wonld  be  all  the  same  if  their 
mam  were  rcxeled.' 

*Vexeied?'  said  IHorry,  though  she  did  know  German,  'what 
does  "  lexeied"  mean  ?' 

*0,  I  Btand  under/  said  Mr.  Sonderhng,  *  I  go  mit  you.  Vexel 
is  just  what  you  call  chaujt;o.  I  any  kail  and  roses  would  still  he 
kill  and  roses,  if  you  called  kail  ro^e  und  rose  kail.' 

•  That's  all  very  well,'  said  Florry,  *  but  afl*^r  all  it's  only  coming 
Uck  to  Shakespeare.  Wliat  I  wanted  to  know  was  Lady  Sweet- 
ipplfi's  former  name.* 

Here  you  will  all  ask  why  ha<ln't  Florry  looked  Amicia  out  in 
Ited's  Vcerarif,  and  read  her  maiden  name  ?  How  silly  you  are  ! 
Ofooorae  she  had  looked,  but  all  she  could  find  wan,  *  Amicia  Lady 

SwesUpple,  baronet's  i^idow,  daughter  of ,  Esq.,  married 

Sir  Joim  Sweetappio/  kc.  It  was  just  those  two  tantalieing  blaidis 
tbt  Florry  wanted  to  fill  up,  and  hero  this  ideal  German,  though 
lie  knew  them,  would  not  toll  her. 

'  If  you  know  the  name/  said  Florrj'*  pettishly,  *  why  can't  you 
«r  it,  Mr.  Sonderling  ?' 

'I  would  say  bim  with  much  satisfaction/  said  Mr.  Sonderling, 
'liot  I  have  not  the  organ  to  utter  it/ 

•  Is  it  a  very  long  name  ?'  asked  Florry. 

'Xo,  not  at  all.  It  is  not  like  Lomouosoff  or  Basumo£r8ki,  or 
Bockmu-DolQ*,  or  any  of  tlie  Russian  or  Prussian  names  ;  but  for  all 
lk»t,  I  can't  pronounce  it/ 

'  Can't  yo^\  spell  it  ?'  said  Florry,  getting  quite  cross,  as  she  saw 
Udr  Carlton  gathering  up  her  gloves  uk  a  signal  of  departure. 

'.\h  I  alas  !'  said  Mr.  Sonderling,  '  it  does  me  woe,  but  I  can- 
^;  I  am  not  nttcranceable.' 

'  Uttcranccablc  ?*  said  Florry,  *  what  in  the  world  is  that  ?  Does 
Hnean  mad?' 

•  Not  so/  said  Mr.  Sonderling ;  *  it  means  that  I  cannot  frame 
^e  WkstaTes — the  mouth  and  throat  organs  fail  me.' 

Here  Lady  Carlton  rose  and  carried  otl'  her  ladies,  and  Florry 
*w  hurried  offNWth  the  rest,  without  having  diflcovered  the  German's 
^'bboleth,  because,  like  those  tribes  of  the  Jews,  '  he  could  not 
friiue  his  lips  to  pronounce  it.* 
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*  If  that's  like  sitUng  next  aii  intellectaal  German/  said  Flo 
to  Alice,  '  I  am  sure  I  wonld  sooner  sit  next  to  Horry  th&n  all 
enli^titciied  Germans  in  tlio  world.' 

Wlien  the  ladies  went  away,  the  men  dosed  up.  Sir  Thom 
Carlton  went  down  to  Lord  PennjToyal,  or  Lord  Pennyroyal  dre 
up  to  him.  There  was  a  general  shrinking  in  the  circle,  and  ih 
result  was  that  half  the  seats  of  that  Table  Round  were  left  unfilled 
The  claret  went  round,  and  sherry  for  those  who  itever  drank  r 
wine.  There  was  a  gi'cat  deal  of  general  conversation  of  the  Penny 
royal  character,  but  scarce  a  w^or  J  could  either  Harry  or  Edward  gi 
out  of  Mr.  Souderling;  for  that  gentlenmn  retired  into  his  inner  con 
Bciousnesa,  just  as  fur  as  a  snail  into  its  shell,  and  there  was 
drawing  him  out  of  it.  Compared  with  him.  Count  Pantouffles  w 
positively  sprightly ;  and  when  we  have  said  that,  you  may  fwii 
how  dull  the  German  was. 

Lord  Pennyroyal,  with  all  his  neamess,  had  very  good  faults 
we  have  said,  and  he  was  not  one  of  those  snobs  who  cut  their  ]^ 
cousins  because,  a  generation  back,  they  had  taken  to  trade,  and  n^ 
in  the  next  become  merchant  princes.  Mr,  Marjoram,  for  instanc 
was  in  a  transition  state:  he  had  not  quite  shaken  off  the  tail  of  tli 
aristocracy,  but  was  still  not  quite  a  frog  and  a  merchant.  He  did 
very  well  in  the  City  in  the  Imsiness  in  which  the  Honourable  Mr, 
Marjoram,  his  father,  had  failed;  but  he  was  not  yet  a  great  anthori 
on  'Change,  like  Sir  Thomas  Ciirlton,  and  ho  would  not  have  dar 
to  bring  out  the  Emperor  of  Tinibuctoo's  Loan  all  to  himself.  K 
was  ready  to  have  a  slice  of  it,  but  the  whole  wonld  have  been  too 
much  for  his  mercantile  digestion.  He  would  not  have  known  how 
t«  place  it.  So,  too,  he  was  a  member  of  Lloyd's  and  an  under- 
writer of  ships.  He  was  always  very  unhappy  when  thero  was  a 
gale,  and  used  to  come  home  like  Antonio  in  the  Metchant  of 
Venice,  lamenting  the  ships  cast  away,  and  making  himself  miser- 
able lest  the  good  ship  Enchantress,  or  Mermaid,  or  Rosemary  should 
not  return  safe  to  port.  Then  it  was,  as  the  inferior  beasts  always 
attack  those  of  their  own  kind  when  they  are  weak  and  sick,  that  Mrs. 
Marjoram  raged  in  full  force  against  her  husband,  and  he  used  often 
to  say  that  the  equinoxes  and  Mrs.  Maijorom  combined  were  enuogh 
to  drive  a  man  out  of  his  wits. 

But,  as  we  have  said,  Lord  Pennyroyal  was  no  snob.  He 
always  gracious  to  Mr.  Marjoram,  and  if  ho  could  have  had  his 
way,  he  would  have  put  his  third  son  into  his  cousin's  house,  to  1 
commerce  in  the  City.  But  there  were  some  things  in  which  even 
Lord  Pennyroyal  couhl  not  have  his  way.  Lady  J-'eunyroyal  could 
not  bear  that  her  Bon  should  sit  on  a  high  desk,  and  only  see  the 
light  of  day  in  some  back  yard  in  Leadenhall-street  from  a  reflector. 
She  sot  her  face  against  the  City  project,  and  the  end  was  that  the 
Honourable  Percy  Marjoram  went  into  the  Kille  Brigade.     He  too, 
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it,  might  be  said  *  to  have  some  expectations/  and  bo  he 
slave  out  his  life  in  bnalncss. 
On  tiiifi  2d  of  Jane  Mr.  Marjoram  drew  np  to  his  cousin  much 
the  same  way  as  he  had  stood  under  King  Edward's  Oak  the  day 
} — vrith  the  feeling  that,  under  the  shade  of  the  head  of  the 
of  Marjoram,  none  of  its  offshoots  could  feel  otherwise  than 

*It'8  a  long  time  since  I  have  seen  you.  Marjoram/  said  the 
Eoil.     *  What  have  you  been  doing  ?* 

*  Xot  mach/  said  Mr.  Marjoram.  *  Business  is  very  doll.  No- 
ttdng  doing,  and  money  a  perfect  drug.' 

*  What  do  you  think  of  this  new  Timbuctoo  Loan  ?  Is  it  likely 
to  be  a  good  investment  ?' 

'  It's  a  good  thing  to  sell  at  a  premium,  if  you  get  the  scrip  at 
pe/  said  Mr.  Marjoram  with  a  chuckle;  '  but  as  for  investment,  we 
know  too  little  of  the  resources  of  Timbuctoo  to  be  quite  sure  that 
its  stock  will  ever  be  a  security  in  which  trustees  will  be  allowed  to 
JBTMi  by  the  Lord  Chancellor.* 

'  What's  the  rate  of  interest  ?'  asked  Lord  Pennyroyal. 

'  The  rate  of  interest  ?  Let  me  see,'  said  Mr.  Marjoram,  doing 
I  little  sum  io  his  head.  '  Issued  at  75  for  every  100/.  at  6  per 
ctnl.  Yea,  I  should  say  it  was  very  good  interest,  if  the  security 
lie  good.' 

*  Well,  but,'  said  Lord  PennjToyal,  not  at  all  convinced,  *  I 
•hny*  thonght  high  interest  meant  bad  security.* 

•Trne,*  said  Mr.  Marjoram;  'for  a  man  of  your  means,  who 
4>e«  not  wish  to  increase  his  income,  there's  nothing  like  the  3  per 
cents.     They  will  last  for  ever,' 

*Bnt  I  do  want  to  increase  my  income/  said  Lord  Pennyroyal 
histily.  '  Wlio  can  tell  what  may  happen  in  these  revolutwnary 
ilays  ?  In  times  liite  these,  even'  peer  of  the  realm  ought  to  have 
tt'least  100,000^  at  his  banker's*.* 

*I  should  Uke  to  be  the  banker  of  a  hundred  such  peers/  said 
Sir  Thomas  Carlton,  who  could  not  bear  to  hear  Lord  Pennyroyal 
tod  Mr.  Marjoram  prosing  on  at  this  rate. 

'  Yes ;  but  I  bLouIJ  like  to  have  some  interest  for  my  money/ 
mH  Lord  Ponnvrovol  sharply.  *  I  should  not  like  to  let  100,000/. 
be  idle.* 

*  0,'  said  Sir  Thomas,  *  I  thonght  you  meant  that  sum  to 
^  at  call.  In  that  case  you  would  not  expect  to  get  interest 
fciit.' 

*Yes,  I  shonld,'  said  Lord  PennjToyal  very  positively. 

'Then  I  am  afraid  you  would  get  no  banker  to  open  the  account. 
^  would  not  be  worth  his  while.  Besides,  if  you  expect  to  get  in- 
tctieBt  on  your  balance,  don't  yon  see,  in  self-defence  the  banker 
anst  put  it  out  at  higher  interest,  in  order  to  secure  himself.     In 
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other  words,  you  tempt  bini  to  specnkto,  which  no  banker  ought 
do,  aud  80  run  the  risk  of  losing  your  on-n  money.' 

*  But  I  hate  money  to  be  idle,'  repealed  Lord  Penn;yToyftl, 
'  Then  all  I  can  sec  for  you  is  to  become  banker  yourself.     Yoi 

might  set  np  a  tirm,  Penn\Toyal,  Marjoram,  and  Co.,  and  take  our] 
friend  Marjoram  into  partnership.    Then  yon  wo\ild  get  the  inten 
you  desire  at  first  hand  by  le^timatc  investment.' 

At  this  period  of  a  dull  but  very  sound  commercial  conTcrsation, 
a  loud  snore  was  heard,  as  of  a  grampus  escaping  Irom  a  sword-fial 
Every  one  started  up  as  though  it  were  the  last  trump.      It  was 
snore  that  shook  the  table,   and  made  the  glasses  jingle,  and  ii 
came  from  Colonel  Barker,  who,  having  no  one  to  talk  to,  and  not 
haviug  lOOjOUO/.  to  invest,  had  fallen  fast  asleep,  and  thus  blew  h'ffj 
trmnpct  by  way  of  challenge  to  all  comers.  ■ 

*  Bless  me,  what's  that  ?'  said  Sir  Thomas.  *  I  declare  it's 
ColoucI  Barker  fallen  fast  asleep.  That  at  least  is  a  hint  that  we 
ought  to  join  the  ladies  as  soon  as  possible.* 

So  they  left  off  talking  of  lauds  and  banking  and  investments,^ 
and  in  a  few  minutes  were  sipping  their  coffee  with  the  ladies. 


Chapter  XXVI. 

FLOBBY  AND  AMICIA  BOTH  BUCCEBD  IN  PISDIKO  OUT  BOMBTHCfO. 

'  As  soon  as  he  comes  in,'  said  Florry  t«  Alice,  *  I'll  make  him 
write  it  down.     He  must  ho  able  to  write.*  - 

This  was  in  continuation  of  the  convorsation  with  her  sister,  offl 
which  we  gave  a  scrap  a  little  while  ago. 

*  Perhaps  he  can  only  write  ui  German  character,'  said  Alice ; 
'  and  then  what  he  says  will  be  like  a  fly  that  has  dipped  its  legs  in 
ink  crawling  over  the  paper,  and  you  will  be  no  wiser.' 

*  I'd  make  them  all  write  in  Roman,'  said  Florry. 

*  So  wonid  I,'  said  Alice  ;  *  but  then  our  "  woulds"  don't  go  for 
mocb.* 

So,  when  Mr.  Sonderling  came  into  the  room,  Florry  fastened 
on  him  at  once,  and  said, 

*  Mr.  Sonderling,  I  wish  so  much  you  would  write  that  name 
down  on  paper.' 

*  With  the  highest  pleasure/  said  Mr.  Sonderling.  'I  have 
here  my  Fihistiftf  what  you  call  your  pencil,  in  my  pocket.' 

As  he  said  this  ho  pulled  out  his  pencil — a  wondrous  combina- 
tion of  knifo,  pen,  pencil,  and  toothpick — and  asked, 

*  Have  you  paper  ?' 

*  Plenty,'  said  Florry,  taking  him  to  a  little  writing-table.  'This 
is  mamma's  own  table  ond  wi-iting-things,  but  we  may  take  a  sheet.' 

So  on  a  sheet  of  note-paper,  with  the  monogiam  of  three  C's 
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for  Constance  Catherine  Carlton,  Mr.  Sonderling  began 
bat  before  ho  put  |>encU  to  paper  he  said, 

'  It  Is  not  that  I  cannot  that  name  pronounce^  for  I  can  if  I  am 
tiDl  basiled*     Only  hear.    It  is  **  Smeoss."  ' 

'  Srme«88 !'  saifl  Florry  ;  *  I  never  heard  of  Buch  a  name.  There's 
tio  such  nume  as  "  Smcees'"  in  all  En<;land,  I'm  Hiire.' 

*It  Tonders  me/  said  Mr.  Sonderling,  la^^ing  do\\-n  the  paper, 
'Ricb  words  to  bear.  It  is  the  most  commonest  name  in  all  this 
lind.' 

*I)o  write  it,  Mr.  Sonderling,*  said  Florry.  'I  shall  think  it 
M  good  of  you  if  yon  will.' 

'Well,  then.*  said  Mr.  Sonderling,  *  now  for  it;  hore  goes. 
Behold!*  and  then,  with  something  like  an  effort,  for  Florry  had 
told  him  he  mn^it  write  in  Roman,  he  wrote,  Florry  looking  on  all 
t^  whilcj  ^  Aniiciu  Smith.' 

*  Smith  V  said  Florry.  *  Now  I  can  understand  you  ;  but  why 
SAyoa  not  say  Smith  at  once,  not  *•  Smicss"  or  "  Smeess,"  for  it 
Kumded  much  more  like  the  last  than  the  first  ?' 

'Because  the  oi-gan  of  the  mouth  fails  me/  said  Mr.  Sonderling. 

'  0,  thank  you  !'  said  Florry.  *  So  many  thanks,  Mr.  Sender- 
fiogl'  clutching  the  autograph  in  triumph,  and  running  off  to  Alice. 

'What  do  jou  think,  dear?'  sho  whispered;  'her  name  was 
Saith  before  she  married.     What  fnn  !' 

*Now  wo  shall  find  out  all  about  her,  no  doubt,'  said  Alice; 
'bat.  darling,  yon  know  that  won't  make  her  a  bit  less  lovely  than 
the  ondoubtodly  is.' 

*0,  it  is  plain  she  is  some  low-lived  person,*  said  Florry. 
'Harry  shall  know  it  all,  and  then  ho  won't  look  at  her,  however 
My  she  is.' 

'  We  shall  see,*  aaid  Alice,  vho  by  this  time  had  her  pet  lamb, 
£dffuxl,  at  her  side. 

*  There  she  is,  talking  to  Harry/  said  Florry.  '  I'll  go  and  get 
MBttthing  more  out  of  my  German  fnend.' 

'  Mr.  Sonderling,*  said  Florrj*,  for  he  was  sitting  just  where  she 
l«fl  him,  lost  in  thought,  '  will  you  have  some  coffeo  ?' 

'Thank  you,'  said  Mr.  Sonderling;  'but  I  have  already  had 
him; 

'  Are  you  reflecting  again  ?'  asked  Florry. 

'Yes,  mias,  I  reflect.     Always  I  reflect  after  dinner,' 

'That's  like  cows  chewing  the  cud/  said  Florry  to  herself;  and 
ta  she  went  on  out  loud,  '  I  wish,  Mr.  S<)n<lerling.  you  would 
^n  off  reflecting,  and  tell  me  a  little  more  about  Miss  Smith. 
"liat  was  rtho  when  you  first  knew  her  ?* 

'  Idid  not  know  her  first,'  said  Mr.  Sonderling,  rather  to  Fiona's 
maument. 

*  Then  I  suppose  she  knew  you  first  ?' 
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*  Not  so,'  Baid  Mr.  Sonderliug.     '  I  did  know  lier  father  first.' 
'  0/   said   Florry,   *  I  understand.     And  pray  what  was  bi 

father  ?• 

'  He  was  u  doctor  uud  teaclier  of  tongues,'  said  Mr.  Souderliug, 
'  and  he  dwelt  at  the  College  of  the  Deafa  and  Dambs  at  Fraukfortj 
oa-the-Muinc/  1 

•A  doctor  and  a  teacher  of  tongues  !'  said  Florry.  *  Yon  mean 
a  curer  of  tongues.  He  pickJeJ  them  and  sold  them ;  but  whj 
shoold  such  a  man,  in  such  a  trade,  dwell,  as  you  call  it,  at  the 
College  of  the  Deafs  and  Dumbs  ?' 

*  That  was  the  very  reason,'  said  Mr.  Sonderling,  *  and  I  thank 
you,  miss,  for  patting  the  just  word  into  ray  mouth.  He  was  both 
a  doctor  and  a  teacher,  and  u  curer  of  tongues,  and  that  was  w^i 
the  little  deafs  and  dnmbs  were  so  fond  of  him.'  4 

'  I  can't  follow  you  at  all,'  said  Florry,  quite  oat  of  her  dept^ 
'  I  ciui't  make  out  what  you  mean  by  a  teacher  and  a  curer  o\ 
tongues.  Did  he  teach  the  tongues  oiler  he  cured  them,  and  did 
the  deafs  and  dumbs  eat  them  ?* 

'By  no  means,'  said  Mr.  Souderling,  with  a  slow  laugh 
then  the  deafs  and  dimibs  would  have  eaten  their  own  tongues 

*  What  do  you  mean?'  said  Florry  in  desperation. 

*  I  mean  that  Doctor  Smeess  was  on  English  chimrg,  who  dwelt 
at  the  College  of  the  Deafs  and  Dumbs,  and  cured  their  tongues  an<| 
taught  them  to  speak  jnstly  and  righteously.' 

*  Dear  me,'  said  Florry,  *  how  dreadful !    Now  I  begin  to  uud 
stand  you.' 

'  You  shonld  hare  uuderstauded  me  earlier,*  said  Mr.  Send 
ling,  '  for  my  words  wore  very  common.' 

'  And  so,'  said  Flori^,  silently  accepting  the  reproof, 
.\micia  Smith  was  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Smith,  who  Uved  in  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  College  at  Frankfort,  and  attended  the  inmates  and 
tried  to  cure  them.'  ] 

*  He  did  not  only  try,'  said  Mr.  Sonderling,  '  he  did  often  heal 
their  tongues.* 

*  I  daresay,'  said  Florry,  rather  proud  of  having  extracted  so 
much  from  Mr.  Sonderling ;  *  but  still  he  lived  in  the  college  as  a 
doctor,  and  Miss  Smith  lived  there  with  him.' 

*  O  yes,  she  lived  there  with  him.     It  was  a  beauteous  abode.'j 

*  Very,  I  am  quite  sure,'  said  Florrj'.  *  And  so  you  knew  Dn 
Smith  first,  and  Miss  Smith  afterwards  ?'  j 

'  Just  so.  I  was  a  student  then,  home  from  Heidelberg  for  the 
Ferieiif  what  they  cuU  the  holidays  at  your  educational  iuslitutes.  I 
do  well  remember  the  first  day  that  I  beheld  Amicin  Smeess.'        ^ 

'  Was  she  very  good-looking  then  P  asked  Florry,  with  an  cm^ 
phasis  on  the  '  then,'  as  though  she  would  not  for  the  world  admit 
that  she  was  good-looking  now. 
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'As&ir  as  the  dama,' said  Mr.  Sonderling ;  'as  lovely  tUeu, 
ia  the  s(iniig-iide  of  her  ^oath,  as  sko  is  now  in  the  summer  of  her 

'I  do  not  think  her  at  all  good-looking,'  said  Florry,  taking  the 
litktween  her  teeth  agnin. 

'  I  pity  you,  miss/  said  Mr.  Sonderling,  fetching  a  deep  *Ach.' 
iir  \Mher  Gott  /'  from  his  breast. 

'  Have  yon  anything  more  to  tell  me  about  her  ?'  asked  Florry, 

*Mach,  very  much,'  said  Mr.  Sonderling;  *but  see,  she  regards 
Bs,  lod  it  is  a  long  story.' 

'  iVnother  lime,  then  ?'  said  Florry. 

*Yes,  another  time,'  said  Mr.  Sonderling.  '  Meantime,  I  will 
rtfleel,' 

Then  he  sank  back  into  his  dreamy  state ;  and  if  he  had  been 
tkmc  in  hi^  little  house  at  High  Beech,  we  vn\\  bet  any  money  that 
be  would  have  had  a  pipe  in  his  mouth  in  halfn  miuate. 

*  Well/  said  Alice,  looking  up  at  Florry,  '  anything  more  ?* 

'Only  a  doctor's  daughter,'  said  Florry,  with  a  toss  of  her  head. 

You  are  not  to  suppose  from  that  toss  that  Florry  Carlton  was 
it  iH  natnrally  proml.  On  the  contrary,  she  prided  herself  as  little 
H  any  girl  in  her  position  could,  '  After  all,  we  are  only  u  mer- 
eknl'fl  daughters/  she  used  to  say.  *  Every  one  knows  we  came 
iwB  from  town.  We  are  not  like  the  Marjorams,  who  were  cutting 
iBeir  neighbours'  throats  in  Normandy,  Brittany,  and  Flanders  be- 
ftte  the  Conquest/  But  as  she  disliked  Lady  Sweetapple  for  trying 
In  take  Harry  Fortescue  away  from  her,  it  certainly  did  give  her 
Treat  pleasure  to  think  tlmt,  whatever  she  might  be  now,  she  was 
floly  B  doctor's  daughter,  and  that  doctor  the  resident  attendant  of 
l^  'deafs  and  dumbs,'  as  Mr.  Sonderling  called  them. 

While  Florry  had  been  pumping  the  depths  of  Mr.  Sonderling's 
Hiner  consciousness,  Lord  Pcunyro^'al  had  resumed  his  economic 
iumusions  with  Lady  Curlton,  and  had  even  got  down  so  for  in  his 
d^Jioestic  revelations  as  to  tell  her  there  was  no  kno>\'ing  what  black- 
^  cost  in  u  large  establislmient. 

'For  my  part,'  he  said,  'T  wish  there  was  no  such  thing  as 
N»daug.     \\Tioever  invented  it  was  no  benefactor  to  householders/ 

'I  thought  it  kept  the  leather  from  rotting/  said  Lady  Curlton. 

'So  they  say/  said  Lord  Pennyroyal ;  '  but  all  I  know  about  it 
^t  tkat  I  took  one  of  my  boots,  which  split  the  other  day  before  I 
™l  Worn  it  a  week — it  was  a  ready-made  boot,  which  I  bought  in 
loltenbam- court- road — to  Dr.  Smelfungus,  the  great  chemist,  and 
^  su»l  it  was  all  the  *'  blacking."  * 

'  ^Vliat  blacking  do  you  use  ?'  said  Colonel  Barker,  '  Everett's, 
^  %  (uud  Martin's  ?' 

'0,  no/  said  Lord  Pennyroyal;  'I  could  not  afford  that.  As 
^wi  obliged  to  have  it,  I  make  my  coachman  make  il.    T\ie^  %»."^ 
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it  doesn't  shine  well;  but  that's  all  nonsense  —  only  look  at  this 
shoe  1' 

As  he  said  this,  he  held  up  his  foot,  on  which  was  a  certainly 
very  ill-polished  pump. 

*  I'm  no  dandy,'  he  said,  *  and  never  wear  patent  leather.  The 
blacking  I  make  is  i^'ood  enough  for  me  and  for  the  harness ;  bnt 
Vm  BUfe  that  hlacldng  rots  the  leather.  And  how  much  do  you  think 
it  costs  me  in  blacking  all  the  year  ronnd,  in  town  and  oonntry  ?* 

'  I'm  sure  I  can't  tell/  said  Lady  Carlton. 

' Fire-and-twenty  pounds!     Think  of  that!'  said  Lord  Penny- 
royal.    *  Why,  it's  a  small  fortune  !     Last  year  it  was  even  more  ; 
and  so  I  had  to  lay  down  a  rule,  that  no  boots  or  shoes  shonld  be 
blacked  at  Farthinghoe  Castle  or  HoBemary  Manor  after  eight  o'eli 
in  the  morning.     Don't  you  think  that's  a  good  rule  ?' 

'  but  suppose,'  said  Lady  Carlton,  *  any  young  lady  staying  wit 
you  had  a  pet  pair  of  boots,  and  went  out,  and  came  home  witbt 
them  muddy,  and  wanted  to  wear  them  again  :  wouldn't  you  let  her 
have  them  cleaned  in  the  middle  of  the  day  ?' 

*  No,  I  would  not,'  said  Lord  Pennyroyal.     *  A  rule  is  a  rale, 
and  must  bo  obeyed.     What's  the  good  of  making  it  else  ?     A1 
Farthinghoe  Castle,  all  the  blacking-puts  and  blacking-brushes  or* 
locked  up  as  the  clock  strikes  eight  a.ai.     The  key  is  brought  to  m; 
bntlcr,  and  it  is  as  much  as  his  place  is  worth  to  let  any  one  har 
it  till  six  o'clock  the  next  morning.* 

What  was  Amicia  doing  while  Florry  was  getting  her  early  his- 
tory out  of  Mr.  Sonderling '?     We  have  seen  that  at  last  she  looked 
their  way,  but  she  bad  done  a  good  deal  before.     Harry  Fortescue, 
as  wo  know,  was  not  half  pleased  when  FInrr)'  deserted  him  for  thfl 
German's  conversation  at  ihnner.     The  goose !  he  did  not  know, 
though  if  he  had  faith  in  Florry  he  might  have  guessed  it,  that  she 
wfts  all  the  while  labouring  in  his  cause.    Men  never  will  understand 
how  whole-hearted  women  are.     If  they  set  their  hearts  on  a  things 
they  try  to  do  it,  and  mean  to  do  it.    Harry  ought  to  have  had  con 
fidonoo  iu  the  ^iv]  who  loved  him,  and  neither  at  dinner  nor 
dinner  ongiit  ha  to  have  heeu  in  the  least  put  out  to  see  her  talkin 
to  Mr.  Souderling.     Some  of  you  will  say  that  it  was  a  hard  trial  ol 
her  faith ;  but  if  faith  is  not  to  bo  tried  sometimes,  what  in  th 
world  is  it  worth  ? 

But  Harry  Fortescuo  ivas  put  out ;  and  perhaps  the  reason  wasj 
that  he  had  not  quite  made  up  his  mind  that  he  loved  Florry  or  Flo; 
loved  him.    Love  is  slower  of  growth  in  some  hearts  than  in  others 
He  fell,  therefore,  into  the  jaws  of  Amicia.  as  Florry  would  have  aai 
and  did  say  to  Alice,  '  eating  np  our  young  men  as  though  they  we 
bread.* 

'  It  seems  a  long  time  since  we  met,  Mr.  Fortescuc,'  said  Ami 
cia  satirically. 
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*  A  long  tuuQ  !  why,  we  are  always  meeting,*  said  Harry ;  '  we 
If*  never  |atle<).' 

*  Vea,  but  there  are  meetings  which  are  all  partlogs/  said 
Aoucu.  *  l>o  yoa  coll  it  a  meeting,  when  we  norer  can  Bay  a  word 
to  QB«  another  ?' 

'  ThU  morning — *  began  Harry. 

^Ycfl,  this  nioniinir,'  suid  xXuiicia  bitterly.  *I  suppose  it  was 
meeting  when  we  wulked  down  the  lime-aveiiae,  guarded  by  five  or 
sex  people  ;  or  at  the  cottage,  in  the  strawberry-bed ;  or  when  I  was 
ID  the  chair,  with  yon  on  one  siile,  and  Mr.  Vemou  on  the  other; 
or  v^en  I  was  in  the  pony-carriage  with  Lady  Carlton  ;  or  when  I 
cHBie  bock  with  ber  in  the  stLxue  way ;  or  when  the  gipsy  wus  telling 
Toor  fortnne,  and  yon  were  so  BiUy,  drawing  your  liaiid  back  Ukc  a 
big  baby;  or,  last  of  all,  at  dinner,  when  1  sat  next  to  that  empty 
Count.' 

HAfing  said  all  this,  Amieia  paused  for  breath,  as  though  she 
bad  been  a  screaming  little  baby  herself. 

'  But  how  conld  I  belp  it,  if  I  had  wisbed  it  ever  so  much  ?  I 
ooold  not  diiipose  of  myself.  Voung  men  are  creatures  of  Prori* 
deaicfr,  and  that  Providence  in  always  the  la<ly  of  the  house.* 

*  1  wish  you  were  in  my  house,'  said  Lady  Swcetapple,  in  a  hfllf- 
■'■»"F»*g  way,  *  and  I  were  your  Providence.  I  think  I  could  dispose 
oC  yon  very  nicely-' 

'  That,  at  b^ast,  was  a  speech  that  no  young  lady  could  have 
tnade,'  you  will  all  say ;  and  you  are  tpiite  right ;  but  this  is  one  of 
the  many  advantages  that  widows  have — they  are  supposed  to  know 
their  own  mind,  and  to  ntter  it  boldly.     What  eflfect  this  boldness 

of  Lady  Swectapplc  might  have  had  oq  Harry  Fortescue,  it  is  hard 

to»iy ;  hut  Aiuicia's  blood  was  up,  and  she  tljought  she  might  a^ 

^U  try  to  have  it  out  with  the  nun  she  loved  as  to  that  dark  young 

Udy  iu  tlie  background. 

'  There  is  something  I  want  to  know,'  she  said  in  a  low  snake- 
way,  almost  drawHng  out  her  words ;   and  then,  with  a  sudden 
,  *  Wba  that  dark  young  lady's  name  Pnce  ?' 
This  was  said  so  quickly,  that  Amicia  seemed  to  have  no  breath 

Wl;  tod  as  for  Harry,  his  breath  too  was  qnite  taken  away  by  the 

^tion. 

You  see,  of  course,  that  Lady  Sweetapple  could  now  put  this 

^nwtiuD  without  the  feai"  of  being  detected  iji  reading  addresses  of 

^eUea  in  the  china  desk.    The  gipsy's  questions  had  made  the  path 

*»i«ith  for  her,  and  she  trod  it  boldly. 

*  Price,  Lady  Sweetapple  !    What  do  you  mean?'  said,  or  rather 

liwl,  Harry. 

'1  mean  what  I  say,*  said  Amicia.     '  Is  the  dark  young  lady  in 

*ii6 btckgrumid  of  whom  the  gipsy  spoke  named  Price?* 

'I  gha'n't  say,'  said  Harry.     *It  is  very  wrong,  Lady  Sweet- 
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apple,  to  pat  any  faith  in  the  ^ords  of  finch  impostors.  Ab  for 
Price,  it  all  arose  out  of  her  saving  that  every  man  had  his  price. 
Why  you  should  jump  to  the  conclusion  tlmt  I  have  my  Price,  and 
that  she  is  the  stereotyped  dark  young  lady  who  plays  a  part  in 
every  gipsy  prophecy,  I  am  sure  I  cannot  tell.  I  will  not  coonte- 
nance  any  such  nonsense,  and  I  decline  to  say  anything  ahont  it.'      , 

*  But  is  it  such  nonsense  ?'  asked  Amicia ;   '  and  can  you  denflfl 
that  you  know  a  young  lady  nuuied  Price  ?'  ™ 

*  It  is  nonsense,'  said  Harry;  *  and  I  cannot  deny  that  I  do  know 
a  young  lady  named  Price.     Rut  wliai  does  that  signify  ?' 

*  It  may  signify  a  great  deal — to  your  true  friends,'  said  Amieil 
puri)osely  lengthening  out  the  latter  part  of  the  sentence. 

*  It  ought  to  make  no  difterence/  said  Harry.     *  And  as  I  d< 
cUne  to  give  you  any  information  on  the  subject,  I  must  heg  you  to 
say  nothing  about  Miss  Price.     Take  my  word  for  it,  you  have  l»e< 
led  away  by  the  gipsy  to  find  a  nest,  but  it  will  turn  out  a  mare* 
nest.' 

'  I  don't  believe  it,*  said  Amicia  angrily ;   '  and  I  will  find  oi 
all  about  it.' 

*  I  defy  you  I*  said  Harry,  rising  with  great  dignity.    In  another 
half-minnte  he  was  sitting  by  the  side  of  Florrj-  Carlton. 

'  I  am  80  glad  you  have  come  back  to  me,'  said  Florry;   '  I  have 
found  out  all  about  her.* 

'  Her !  who  ?'  said  Harrj",  in  violent  fear ;  for  his  head  was  fu 
of  Edith  Price,  and  she  was  the  only  *  her'  that  depressed  his 
at  that  moment. 

*  How  dull  you  are  !'  said  FlonT.     *  Why,  about  Lady  Si 
apple,  of  course.' 

'  0  !'  said  Han-y.  greatly  relieved.     '  And  pray,  what  have 
found  out  about  her,  that  all  the  world  did  not  know  before  ?* 

'Everything,'  said  Florrv".      'I  know  her  whole  historj*, 
was  a  doctor's  daughter,  and  her  name  was  Smith.     What  do 
think  of  that?' 

*  "Wliat  do  I  think  '?     Why,  that  doctors  are  very  good  peopl 
especially  when  your  health  is  good.     ^Vnd  as  for  Smith,  ifs  a 
old  name.     I  wish  there  were  none  worse.' 

*  O  Mr.  Fortescue  ! '  said  Florrj*. 
That  was  all  poor  Florry  could  say.    Here  had  she  been  talking, 

from  first  to  last,  at  least  an  hour  T;\ith  Mr.  Sonderling,  and  forej 
ing  all  Hany  Fortescue's  delightful  nothings,  solely  to  find  out  soi 
thing  which  might  warn  him  against  the  widow;  and  all  the  thi 
she  got  was,  '  that  doctors  were  very  good  people,  and  Smith  a 
old  name.'    The  fact  is,  that  men  look  on  birth  and  names  in  a  very 
differeut  light  from  women.     If  a  mnn's  name  were  Higginbottoi 
or  Kamsbottom,  he  can  make  such  a  fignre  in  the  world  by  his  i 
tiona,  that  instead  of  mocking  at  his  name,  every  one  shall 
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Ikere  goes  the  great  Mr.  Ramsbottom — he  will  be  lord  chancellor 
medty;*  or  •  General  Hiff^nboltom — he  will  be  infide  a  peer  if 
nrins  aootUer  great  battle.'  Xay,  he  might  take  his  title  aa  'Lord 
nubottom/  and  every  one  would  say,  *  What  a  very  pretty  title  !' 
at  if  ft  woman  is  bom  a  Ramsbottom,  what  in  she  to  do  with  such 
fiame,  except  to  change  it  as  soon  an  possible,  and  tu  be  sure  she 
mer  writes  on  her  cards,  *  Mrs.  Stanley,  born  Ramsbottom*  ?  #  # 
You  see,  therefore,  why  names  arc  much  to  women,  and  little 
rnodnng  to  men.  They  matter  as  little  to  one  and  as  much  to 
ba  other  as  good  looks,  as  to  which  we  have  already  uttered  our 


Chapter  XXVTL. 

hASr  SWEETAPPLE  SXHGS. 

Bt  this  time  Lady  Pennyroyal  hod  done  a  little  gossip  which 
■  bid  been  carrying  on  with  Mr.  Beeswing.  Count  Pantouffles 
Id  come  bock  from  his  smoke.  He  was  like  a  smoke-jack,  and 
mid  not  get  on  unless  he  had  his  cigar  after  dinner.  Nobody  had 
iased  him  ;  but  he  came  back,  not  reeking  of  tobacco,  but  eshal- 
g  feignut  Floriline.  or  the  latest  invention  to  cure  the  fumes  of 
t  nicotian  weed.  He  was  all  smiles  and  teeth,  as  usual.  Lady 
iritoD  hiul  done  pouring  out  tea.  Mr.  Marjoram  had  dared  to 
ike  op  again  to  Miss  Morkham.  Mrs.  Marjoram  and  Mr.  Hubrick 
d  had  a  fhrious  eugagcmont,  yard-arm  to  yard-arm  with  double- 
Btted  guns,  on  baptismal  regeneration,  and  neither  would  give  in, 
>ugh  they  were  both  foaming  at  the  uiouth,  their  tliroatK  as  i\ry 
dost,  and,  in  fact,  reduced  to  silence.  Colonel  Barker  was  tlirt- 
[  with  Mrs.  Barker,  and  comparing  the  colonr  of  her  one  groat 
d  emerald  with  that  of  Mrs,  Marjoram's  base  imitations.  Edward 
.3  making  love  to  AJice,  Amicia  was  sitting  still  and  Hushed,  now 
uing  at  Mr,  Sonderliug,  and  now  thinking  of  Harry's  defiance 
oat  Miss  Price.     Harry  and  FIoitt  were,  as  we  have  seen,  rather 

variaiice  about  the  position  of  doctors  and  Smiths  in  soeicty. 
wre  was  a  pause,  in  fact,  in  tlie  united  action  of  the  party.  They 
d  began  to  pair  like  birds  on  St.  Valentine's  day,  and  tho  evening 
omiaed  to  be  delightfully  dull. 

But  this  was  not  what  Lady  Carlton  wished.  She  saw  the  want 
some  common  centre  in  which  all  could  take  interest,  and  ahe 
ixed  the  opportunity,  when  Lord  Ponn^Toyal  ended  that  harangue 
*oul  blacking,  to  say, 

•  Dear  Lady  Sweetapple,  would  yon  be  so  kind  as  to  sing  ns  a 

•  I  thought  yon  had  all  had  enough  of  me  kst  night,'  said  Amicia, 
filing  a  terrible  story,  for  ccHainlj  to  her  an  '  all'  without  mew  ^«.* 
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onl>'  a  quarter  of  *  all.'  Men  for  her  made  np  three -quai-ters  of  tU 
world.  She  was  quite  &  maii'B  lady,  just  as  some  men  are  qoffl 
ladies*  men. 

*  None  of  os  heard  yon/  said  Mr.  Beeswing.  '  It  was  all  ov< 
before  we  nieu  left  oar  wine.* 

*  "WTiat  shall  I  sing  ?'  said  Amicia,  as  she  sat  do\*'n,  and  h 
Uct^i  grew  even  more  lovely  as  the  enthusiasm  of  music  lighted  it  o 

'  Anything  yon  like,'  said  Lady  Carlton. 

Now,  we  are  not  going  to  dwell  on  Lady  Sweetapple's  voi< 
except  to  say  that  it  was  very  good,  and  of  very  great  compass, 
was  a  voice,  too,  not  thin  niid  fatigued,  aa  though  it  were  a  fidlfe 
stuff  nearly  worn  out.  It  was  rich  tmd  full,  as  well  aa  high  and  !o 
Nor  was  it  so  much  the  voice  as  the  expression  mlh  which  she  sui 
that  was  charming.  She  Bnng  with  her  soul  or  her  heart  as  well 
with  bcr  voice. 

'  Ach/  dti  Ikhcr  r  said  tlio  sympathetic  ^Ir.  Sonderling.  '  Tl 
I  call  true  soul  melody  as  well  as  mouth  music* 

So,  after  she  had  song  Italian  songs,  and  German  songs,  aJ 
Spanish  songs,  she  took  to  English  ballads,  and  sbo  sung  '  Wappi 
Old  Stairs'  and  '  Sally  in  our  Alley'  so  divinely,  that  tears  sla 
in  all  eyes. 

*  Now  it  is  your  turn,  Mr,  Sonderling,*  she  said.     *  Sing.* 
She  said  this  almost  rudely,  eB})ecially  as  they  were  the 

words  she  had  said  to  the  German  that  evening,  and  had,  so  fax 
they  all  knew  hut  Florry,  never  even  seen  him  before ;  but  she 
it  also  with  such  a  tone  of  command  as  though  she  were  calling 
dog  or  her  slave  to  the  instrument,  that  all  eyes  were  turned  on 
Sonderling,  expecting  him  to  refuse. 

To  the  surprise  of  every  one,  the  German  rose  from  hia  dreal 
and,  like  a  magnetic  patient,  obeyed  the  summons. 

We  have  told  you  already  that  Mr.  Simdcrling  had  a  very  9 
voice  ;   a  doop  Itass,  hasno  projondo^  like  dear  old  Lablache*8 
was  an  accomplished  musician  too,  and  accompanied  himaelf  adfl 
ably.     He  too  eang  songs,  and,  among  others,  Lablache's 
'  Madamiiia  il  eatalogo,'  where  that  finished  valet  gives  an  accOi 
of  hifl  master's  loves  in  Don  Owvanni. 

'  What  a  list  !'  said  Florry  to  Alice  ;   '  I  wonder  if  Lady  Swi 
apple's  list  has  been  as  long  ?    I  daresay  it  has.'    And  then 
went  up  to  him,  ns  be  was  still  sitting  at  the  instrument,  and  : 
'  Had  Miss  Smeess  an  many  admirers  as  the  Don  hail  loves  ?' 

*  Ach  Hf'ut  ."  said  the  ingenuous  Mr.  Sonderling,  *  but  she  h- 
not  so  few.' 

'I  thonght  so,'  said  Florry.     'Many  thanks;'  and  then  » 
went  up  to  Lady  Sweetapplo  and  said,  '  Dear  Lady  Sweetapple, 
sing  us  another  song.' 

'  Shall  I  sing  you  something  quite  new  ?'  asked  Amida 
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'  0,  do  !     That  would  be  so  nice/ 

Ah  Mr.  Sonderiing  rose  to  qnit  the  piaoo,  he  made  a  low  bow 
U  Amicia. 

*It  will  not  be  new  to  you,  Mr.  Soudcrliug.  I  daresay  yoa 
wiQ  remember  it.' 

'  I  remember  so  many  things/  said  tho  German  with  a  sigh. 

'  Far  belter  to  forget  them,  like  a  man/  said  Amicia, 

*  Say  rather  like  a  woman/  8aid  Mr.  Sonderiing. 

'Silence  !'  said  Amicia  in  her  old  imperious  tone;  and  the  Get- 
nun  shirked  off  to  the  comer  of  a  distant  sofa,  whore  ho  sat  watch- 
ing her  like  a  dog. 

Then  Amiciu  began  to  sing.  But  it  was  no  song,  it  was  rather 
I  recital  to  a  low  nmning  accompauimeut. 

'I  wonder  if  you  will  like  it?'  she  said;  'I  call  it  "The  Siege/* 
od  it  begins  with  a  prelude/     And  then  she  dashed  off  at  once: 

'  Fair  Hclt-n  fired  raris  lir^t, 

And  tbtm  abe  Qred  royal  Troy. 
What  rcchVl  Ahe,  though  abe  were  the  worst 

Of  womeD.  MO  she  h:id  her  txiy? 
Ala8  !  the  world  is  still  the  samp, 
A  world  of  wiimen  without  shame, 
Who  but  to  show  their  slelpbt  of  hand, 

And  htit  to  win  a  little  fiiiDo, 
In  other  households  bnrl  the  brand. 

And  »iiiilu  to  see  the  rlMng  tinine. 
And  tbercfore,  thouf^h  thy  face  !».>  fair. 
And  though  with  her  tbou  couJdst  compare, 
Yet  never  ahall  my  peacu  be  marT'd 
By  thee.     Behold  the  gateei  are  barr'd, 
The  bridges  up,  uid  this  old  town 
B«  sure  thou  never  ahalt  burn  down. 
Fan  then  in  (wace  ibis  fottre^  by, 

Nor  rouse  our  dull  desires, 
For  in  ifae  apArklu  of  thine  eye 

Lark  iuadj  million  blazing  firoi. 
Fair  Helen  imiled,  for  by  her  eyee 
1  knew  'twas  Helen  in  diaguiiie. 
Before  that  town 
She  aat  her  down, 
And  munnur'd  out  these  melodies.* 

'  That's  tlie  prelude/  she  said  ;  *  and  now  cornea  the  first  fytle, 
or  part,  which  I  call  "  Pity/'  ' 
Then  she  warbled  on: 

*  I  was  ft  queen.     I  dwelt  in  peac« 

Till  Paris  came  and.  conqiier'd  me ; 
Bis  swMt  low  voice  breathed  '  Hy  from  QrecQct* 

I  fled.     He  bore  me  o'er  the  wa — 
O'er  waves  a&  dark  u  puri^lc  wine. 

The  ilulphifu  rose  to  gaze  at  me, 
And  pla.y'd  above  tbc  barren  brine. 
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We  rcftch'tl  the  windy  plain  of  Troy. 

We  pft-.»'d  the  t'dte.     Old  I'riara  emiled, 
And  Hecuba  tan  wild  with  joy 

To  wclcoine  back  her  dnrlini;  child. 
And  all  men  said  who  look'd  on  me, 

8fae  U  the  fnire^t  woman  alive. 
The  people  cried  in  i^illy  glee, 

Now  Tror  shall  flourUb,  Troy  shall  thrive  I 

My  Bullen  husband  followed,  olow 

But  6)irc,  a  bloodhound  on  our  track ; 
And  wilh  him  nil  that  Greece  could  »bow 

Of  (tbipi}  and  chiefs  to  win  me  back. 
I  wat;  the  appta  of  all  eye?, 
They  foa^'ht  and  died  for  me,  their  prize. 

Ten  yeftrs  they  fought,  ten  years  withstood 
Great  Troy  their  onslaught  for  my  sake. 

Wbiit  though  her  plnUi  wau  bathed  in  bIi:>od  7 
She  knew  that  Helen  was  at  8take, 

All  husbands  buni'd  my  face  to  see, 

All  women  laid  their  woes  on  me. 

Since  then  I  have  been  hunted  down, 

I  die  not— Helen  cannot  die  ; 
But  when  I  see  a  wallM  town, 

Uy  doom  Is  not  to  pass  it  by. 
In  pity,  wanler,  let  me  in, 
That  I  may  make  amende  for  san.' 

'  Thai  is  the  first  port,'  she  Baid,  pausing  ;  '  I  hope  you  like  it^ 

'  It  is  wonder-pretty  V  said  Mr.  Sondorling. 

*  The  next  part  is  called  "  Love,"  '  said  -Vinieia  ;   *  shall  I  si 

'  Pray  go  on/  said  several  voices.     Then  Amicia  proceeded : 


*  Her  sweet  strain  ceased,  hut  not  a  word 
In  answer  to  her  prayer  was  heard, 
And  sentinel  to  seutlnel 
I'nsa'd  on  the  watchword,  "  AH  Is  well." 

Kight  fell,  the  moon  rose  red  tuf.  blood, 

]3efore  the  gate  still  Helen  stood, 

And  now  hIh-  uiiig  iu  lterc«r  mood. 

Till  all  hcarU  loug'd  for  Love's  sweet  food. 

They  eay  T  cling  to  courts  and  camps. 

Tliey  lie  :  I  cUng  but  where  I'm  free. 
I  linger  oft  with  trulld  and  tnim|i9  ; 

They  love — that  makes  them  kin  to  me. 
M'herevor  1  on  earth  h.ive  trod, 
My  Qod  is  lore,  and  love  Is  God. 

On  soft  greensward,  on  moiwy  toftti, 

Where  pale  pink  May-blooms  t»oftly  fall, 

Ay,  even  on  hayricks  and  in  lofts 
The  bod  of  lore  Is  strewn  for  all.' 
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'Then  comes  some  inoro  passionate  stiin/  said  Aniicia,  *  wliicli 
over.     Bat  perhaps  you  have  heard  this  bit  before :' 

*  In  Mimmcr,  when  the  Imy  U  niuwii, 
I  vtsDcl  beneath  tho  linden  fihnde, 
Where  thick  tho  goWen  dunt  drops  domi, 

And  eiile  by  side  lie  mnu  and  mftid  ; 
Tbc  beui  are  buiy  up  above 
^V'liile  tbey  liu  idle,  lo^t  in  love. 

At  nightfall,  by  the  sunitncr  eea. 

Where  5»nda  ure  xiuooth'd  by  6<>ft  west  wtnd, 

On  Numan'a  laod,  where  all  arc  free. 
And  men  are  bold,  and  women  kind, 

I  Kpeed  the  vow«  that  luvera  plight. 

When  lipti  are  moist  and  eyes  Hush  bright. 

And  ehall  tluB  little  waliM  town, 

Whow  only  virtue  is  its  age. 
Dare  to  rub  Helen  of  her  own  ? 

Dare  t<t  wltbetand  my  pnxsion'ci  rage? 
No,  warder,  Irarn  my  victory, 
As  o'er  the  rest,  is  sure  o'er  thee. 

The  strun  ceuc^i,  and  again  no  word 
To  prove  that  iiiiy  heart  was  etirr'd, 
Save  that  loclhought  the  sentinel 
Lecs«(outJy  uttcr'd,"AU  U  well."  ' 

'  That*8  the  end  of  the  second  fytte,*  said  .\micia,  *  but  I  have 
ever  so  much.     Now  comes  the  third,  and  it  is  called 
"Begsoo."* 

Then  she  warbled  on: 

*  Again  the  xmtled,  again  she  spoke  ; 
But  now  'twftd  not  of  vain  desire. 
Her  cheeks  were  tlush'd  with  wisdom's  tire. 
Day  dawn'd  at  once,  and  morning  broke, 
And  all  that  ini«ty  realm  of  eense 
Was  lighted  with  intelligence. 

I  am  the  offspring  of  the  gods. 

But  stronger  far  than  they  ; 
For  men  were  then  but  intones  and  clods, 

Now  they  are  prioeIe»8  clay. 
I  rule  like  ttieu  tlie  hearts  of  men, 
But  men  are  nobler  now  than  then. 

For  what  was  Juno  but  a  svold  f 

Atltene  but  a  loarnM  bore? 
And  aa  for  Venus,  why,  we  know 

Hers  was  a  naughty  name  of  yore ; 
Jly  rod  lis>!  swallowd  all  their  rods, 
Jlore  idols  are  the  ancient  gods.' 

»/  «aid  Amicia,  bursting  out  into  a  hingh,  *  I  really  can- 
^i  sing  Miy  more.     You  must  bo  all  sick  of  me/ 
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*  No,  no  !'  siiid  Ufliry,  '  I  call  it  a  divine  recital/ 
A  remark  for  which  Florry  gave  him  auch  a  rcproachfnl  look 

that  ought  to  have  gone  nght  through  his  heart,  but  it  did  not.  He 
Tvaa  look-proof,  for  the  armour  of  magnetism  had  covered  his  heart. 

*  What  a  slranpe  performance!*  said  Lady  Pennyroyal  to  Lady 
Carltou  ;   '  more  like  au  actress  than  a  lady.' 

*  Perhaps,'  said  Lady  Carlton  ;  *  bat  then,  you  know.  Lady 
Sweetapplc  has  lived  so  much  abroad,  that  her  ways  are  not  as  oar 
ways.' 

'  Nor  her  principles  as  our  principles,  I  should  hope,*  said  Lady 
PonujToyal,  who  in  matters  of  what  she  called  '  decorum'  was  the 
very  pink  of  propriety. 

*  What  did  you  think  of  it  ?'  said  Colonel  Barker  to  Mrs.  Mar- 
joram. 

'  I  never  liked  Helen  even  in  my  girlish  days/  said  that  acid 
lady.  *  She  was  a  verj'  overrated  woman.  And  as  for  all  the  kingi 
and  princes  of  Greece  leaving  their  wives  and  families,  and  fighting 
for  ten  years  for  such  a  baggage,  I  have  no  patience  with  them.' 

'  Very  tmc,'  said  ^Ir.  Beeswing,  who  wished  to  draw  Mrs.  Mar 
joram  out,  *  but  some  of  them  got  the  woi*at  of  it  when  they  got 
home.     Just  as  modem  husbands  catch  it,  when  they  miebobavo 
and  stay  out  at  night.     There  was  Agamemnon.' 

'  Yes,'  said  Mrs.  Marjoram,  '  I  know  all  about  him.  I've  looked 
him  out  in  Lempriere.  His  wife  Clytem — Clytem — what  was  her 
name  ?' 

*  Clytemnestra,'  suggested  Mr.  Beeswing. 
'  Yes,  Clytemnestra  chopi)ed  his  head  off  with  a  chopper/ 
'  No,  not  with  a  ciiopper ;  ^vith  an  axe,  or  pole-axe,  and  she 

had  a  man  to  help  her,  recollect/ 

*  Yes,'  said  Mrs.  Marjoram.    '  What  was  his  name  ?* 
'  ^gisthus,'  again  suggested  Mr.  Beeswing. 

*  Yes,  that  was  his  name,'  said  Mrs.  Marjoram.  *A  pretty 
fellow  he  was  for  a  man.  Viliy  wasn't  he  fighting  at  Troy  with  the 
rest,  instead  of  stanng  at  home,  like  so  many  bad  husbands  of  our 
time,  to  make  love  to  another  man's  wife  ?  They  were  a  bad  set, 
those  old  Greeks,  men  and  women  alike.  See  how  Socrates  treatod 
his  wife.' 

*  I  thought,*  said  Mr.  Beeswing,  *  it  was  Xanthippe  who  ill- 
treated  Socrates.* 

'  I  don't  believe  it,'  said  Mrs.  Marjoram.  '  I  think  Socrates  was 
no  better  than  ho  should  have  been.  See  what  coiupau_v  he  kept, 
drinking  with  uU  tlie  wild  young  men  of  his  time,  and  asking  people 
questions.  I  liato  men  who  ask  questions.  I  don't  wonder  the 
Ottomans  killed  Socrates.  I  would  have  killed  him.  And  then  poor 
Xantippet,"  when  she  comes  to  bewail  her  husband  and  to  tako  leave 
of  him,  is  treated  as  though  she  were  a  dog  or  a  brute,  and  turned 
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ont  of  the  rooin^  He  might  well  order  a  cock  for  ^sculapius.  There 
WIS  no  respect  for  woman  ia  his  nature,  ugly  old  ftpe  that  he  was  !* 


chattek  xxvm. 

HOW  THEY  ALL  WENT  TO  IIEP. 

But  by  this  lime  it  was  getting  hitc.  Amicia's  recital  had  lasted 
a  long  while  ;  and  it  really  was,  as  Lady  Carlton  said,  time  for  all 
good  people  to  go  to  bed.  Miss  Markham,  indeed,  had  departed  long 
ago.  Dear  little  old  lady  !  While  Lady  Sweetapple  was  pouring  out 
her  uielodieH  she  might  have  been  seen  trotting  down  the  limo 
avenne  in  the  moonlight,  like  a  fairy  overtaken  by  old  age,  so  shght 
and  frail.  There  was  something  ethereal  and  elUn  about  her  look. 
JiEodem  novelists  of  the  sensational  school  wutdd  have  called  her 
*wi«d,'  and  spelt  it  *  weird,'  not  in  the  least  knowing  what  the 
word  means,  only  it  comes  in  so  well,  like  '  felicity'  in  that  famous 
sermon.  What  famous  sermon  ?  Why,  that  of  which  an  old  coimtrj'- 
voQian  was  asked  huw  she  liked  it.  '  0, 1  did  like  it  so  much  !  and, 
most  of  all,  that  blessed  word  '*  felicity."  '  '  And  pray,  what  do  you 
think  felicity  means  ?'  asked  the  questioner.  *  Mean  ?  Why,  it 
means  something  nice,  like  the  inside  of  a  pig.'  Much  in  tlie  same 
way  do  modern  novelists  use  the  word  '  wierd.' 

But  there  was  Miss  Markham,  trotting  down  the  avenue  and 
along  the  road — so  dusty  in  the  morning,  but  now  slaked  by  the 
thunder-shower;  and  soon  alter,  almost  before  .\nucia  liad  ondod  her 
ndtal.  Miss  Markham  was  fast  asleep  in  bed. 

We  ought  to  have  told  you  that  when  Lady  Carlton  asked  the 
Pennyroyals,  she  hoped  they  would  stay  a  day  or  two.  So  the 
Pean}Toyals  did  not  take  that  long  drive  all  the  way  back  to  Far- 
UuDghoc  Castle.  They  were  lodged  in  the  state  rooms,  in  which  it 
was  not  a  tradition,  but  a  fact,  that  Charles  II.,  that  lust  of  our 
merry  monarchs,  ha<l  slept  when  he  paid  a  long  visit  to  Sir  Timothy 
T)TTeU.  One  form  of  his  mirth  was  in  borrowing  people's  money, 
tnd  not  paying  them,  but  taking  out  the  interest,  as  L'Estrange 
said,  by  mining  the  lenders  by  long  visits.  No  wonder  that  tho 
Tixrells  soon  come  to  an  end — first  lending  their  money,  and  never 
getting  either  principal  or  interest  back,  and  then  by  entertaining 
Uieir  royal  debtor  for  weeks  and  weeks.  Ah,  but,  yon  \vill  aay,  they 
had  grants  of  land.  Well,  grants  of  lands  in  those  days  were  much 
less  valuable  than  loud  is  now  ;  and  money  was  worth  Diuch  more  ; 
60  that  in  Charles  II.'s  time  tho  more  land  you  ha<l  from  the  Crown, 
and  the  more  money  you  lent  on  it,  Uie  worse  it  was  for  you.  It  wus 
what  the  lawyers  call  a  damnosa  htcrcdilns.  *  But  if  the  Tyrrells 
had  held  their  land  till  now,  they  would  have  been  inmiensely  rich.' 
Ko  doubt  of  it.     But  then  thoy  couldn't  hold  it,  aud  Wd  \a  v^VV  \\., 
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and  were  rained,  like  so  mauy  other  people  wLo  can't  afford  to  wait 
for  their  money, 

Bnt  there  were  the  state  rooms,  with  Charles  II. 's  bed,  in  which 
he  and  Catherine  of  Braganza  had  slept  for  once  at  least  in  their 
lives.  There  it  was,  ^\'ith  its  faded  hluc  hrocade  cui-tains,  and  its 
high  rickety  tester,  that  looked  as  if  it  were  going  to  topple  down 
on  youi"  head  when  you  slept  in  it — another  shape  of  the  Damocles' 
sword  wliich  hangs  over  the  lieads  of  kings.  There  was  the  silver 
toilet  -  service,  the  very  dish  in  which  his  most  sacred  Majesty  was 
shaved,  and  in  which,  if  he  pleased,  Lord  Pennyroyal  might  have 
been  shaved  by  his  barber,  if  he  had  one,  at  a  vast  expense  of  lather 
and  soap — which  he  would  not  have  grudged,  as  it  belonged  to  some 
one  else,  thongh  he  might  have  groaned  at  such  waste  as  a  bad 
example. 

There  was  the  qneen*s  room,  wth  its  silver  sconces  fixed  into 
the  wall,  and  its  straight -backed  chairs,  covered  with  embroidery 
representing  varions  passages  out  of  the  life  of  Reynard  the  Fox. 
Here  was  Reynard's  base  jiiece  of  flattery  tf)  the  crow,  whereby  he 
got  the  cheese — which  ought  to  have  reminded  Sir  Timothy  Tyrrell 
of  the  way  in  which  the  king  had  coaxed  him  out  of  his  money ; 
and  here  was  his  famous  declaration  that  tlio  grapes  were  sour,  he- 
cause  he  could  not  get  them.  Here  was  the  fox  dining  with  the 
crone,  and  the  crane  dining  with  the  fox.  Here  was  the  hear  frozen 
in  by  the  tail  into  the  ice  by  the  tricks  of  the  fox ;  and  the  wolf 
deluded  by  Reynard  to  go  into  iho.  priest*B  hen-house,  only  to  he 
nearly  flayed  aHve.  Here  was  Reynard  about  to  be  hanged,  and 
pardoned  while  standing  on  the  ladder  mider  the  gallows  because  he 
had  told  that  noble  king  the  linn  where  a  vast  treasure  was  hidden, 
which  no  one  could  find  hut  Reynard  himself.  Here  was  RejTiard 
going  on  a  pilgiimage  to  Rome  (or  hia  sins ;  and  here  was  the 
throttling  of  the  rabbit  his  guide,  and  his  return  to  court,  and  final 
triumph  over  his  enemies.  The  whole  story  of  RojTiard  the  Fox  was 
worked  on  those  uncomfortable  chairs  and  couches ;  and  poor  Ca- 
tiierine,  in  her  withdrawing -room,  might  have  felt  that,  even  for 
(pieens,  the  gi*apos  of  this  world  are  often  sour. 

Then  there  was  tapestry,  and  very  good  tapestry,  hung  on  the 
walls  of  both  rooms.  Here  a  noble  Italian  pkisance,  with  goi-deus, 
and  groves,  and  fountains,  and  waterfall,  and  terraccB.  In  the  foro- 
gi'ound,  on  a  balcony,  were  ladies  looking  down  on  cavahers  going 
out  to  himt ;  and  on  the  terrace  were  statues  of  gods  and  heroes ; 
and  in  one  comer,  in  a  cool  shady  pool,  were  wood-nymphs  bathing, 
and  rude  rustics — not,  alas,  doomed  to  be  punished  like  Actieon — 
i>eeping  at  them  between  the  trees. 

In  another  a  mighty  battle  was  raging — cannons  firing,  horse- 
men charging,  pikemen  Hying,  swords  crossed,  saddles  emptied,  limbs 
lopped  off,  ghastly  wounds,  everywhere  confusion,  fire,  and  slaughter. 
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As  one  gazed  on  it,  one  beard  the  roar  of  battle,  and  the  eyes  were 
utcd  with  blood  and  death.  ^Vhat  battle  it  was  no  oue  could  tell. 
To  find  out  yras  a  puzzle  always  set  to  visitors  at  Ilif^h  Beech ;  but 
the  guest  was  yet  to  come  who  could  say  what  battle  it  was.  It 
WK8,  uid  remained,  a  great  battle,  and  nothing  more. 

So  the  tapestry  went  on,  covering  the  four  aides  of  these  two  great 
Gqoare  rooms.  They  were  beautiful  pieces  of  Italian  work,  older  for 
than  the  house.  No  doubt  Hir  Timothy  T>Trell  bought  them,  like 
the  chairs  with  the  Fox  and  the  Grapes  on  them,  to  do  honour  to 
their  most  sacred  majesties ;  and  now  Lord  and  Lady  Peun^Toyal 
had  the  benefit  of  them.  Though  the  colours  were  a  little  gone,  and 
the  silk  in  the  faces  of  the  figures  had  turned  black,  making  them 
all  look  like  blackamoors,  they  were  noble  works  of  art,  and  if  put 
ap  to  auction  ut  Christie*s  would  have  brought  a  mint  of  money 
from  some  gentleman  with  not  a  twentieth  part  of  the  means,  bat  a 
tbonsaud  times  more  taste  than  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  Penny- 
royal. 

'  I  don't  like  tapestry,*  said  Lord  Pennyroyal,  just  before  ho  re- 
tired to  rest  in  King  Charles'n  bed.  *  If  I  had  all  this  I  should  sell 
it,  and  have  the  walls  papered.' 

'  I  should  keep  it/  said  Lady  Pennyroyal.    •  It  would  be  a  dcse- 
rrntioD  to  strip  it  from  the  walls  which  it  has  so  long  covered.' 
So  they  went  to  bed. 

A«  for  the  rest,  Flon-y  and  Alice  were  very  happy;  but  they 
■  il-T  not  help  thinking  that  Lady  Sweetapple's  *  exhibition,*  as 
I  i-rrv  called  it,  had  created  a  sensation  in  the  minds  of  both  their 
luvers. 

'  I  thought  even  your  lamb  seeuiod  half  inclined  to  break  lus 
**riDi,',  dear,*  said  Florry. 

'  And  what  do  you  think  of  yours  ?'  said  Alice. 
*I  am  not  quite  sure/  said  Florry.     '  But  it  is  a  great  comfort 
to  think  that  her  name  was  Smith,  and  that  she  was  a  doctor's 
^Mghtcr.     I  am  so  happy  to  think,  too,  that  after  dinner,  while  I 
*M  talking  to  Mr.  Sonderling,  she  and  Harry  had  a  quarrel.* 
'  How  do  you  know  that '?'  a^ked  Alice. 

'Because  I  saw  her  face  so  Hushed  after  they  parted,*  said 
t'lorrjr;  *  and  more,  because  Horry  told  mo  so,*  added  Florry  with 
*u  air  of  intense  satisfaction. 

'What  a  strange  cre*»tnre  that  Mr.  Sonderling  is!'  said  Alice. 
You  heard  mamma  ask  him  to  come  to  luncheon  to-morrow,  and 
^wliat  Lftdy  Sweetflpple  said  to  him  ?' 

'I  only  heard  wliat  he  said — that  he  would  have  the  lugheat 
rlwBiu^.    Nvhat  did  she  say?' 

'  All  she  said,'  said  :Vlice,  '  was  :  '•  Mind  yon  do  come,  Mr.  Son- 
•lerliag;  I  want  to  speak  to  you."  ' 
^^     '  She's  80  vain — she  flirts  Trith  every  man  ;  and  more  than  that, 
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ivith  ever  so  many  at  once.  She'd  flirt  with  Lord  Pennyroyal  if  she 
could.* 

'  Ah,'  said  Alice  smartly,  *  but  you  know  he  couldn't  afford  it.' 

'  And  now/  said  Florry,  *  let  us  go  to  bed  and  sleep  soundly,  if 
we  can.     It  has  not  been  Bueh  a  bad  day  after  all.' 

As  for  Amiciu,  she  was  not  so  happy.  When  Mrs.  Cmrap 
wanted  to  gossip,  she  would  not  let  her.  She  had  heard  quite  enoagb 
of  high  life  below  stairs,  she  said.  She  was  tired ;  she  wanted  to 
go  to  bed. 

'There,  Crump,  you  may  go,'  she  said,  when  that  aB^duoos 
maid  had  only  half  discharged  her  nightly  duties. 

*  O,  my  lady  !  Go  to  bed,  and  you  only  half  undressed  ?  I 
never!' 

*  Never  or  not,  go !'  said  Amicia,  actually  stamping  her  tiny 
foot. 

'  To  find  him  here/  she  said,  as  she  flung  herself  into  that  easy- 
chair  which  is  now  her  confessional  to  us — '  to  find  him  here,  of 
all  the  places  in  the  world !  How  true  of  Andorscu,  when  ho  said 
that  one  never  knows  one's  old  love  after  the  lapse  of  years  !  Yet 
it  is  I  that  am  changed.  Not  at  all,*  as  she  stood  up  for  a  moment 
to  look  in  the  glass.  *  It  isn't  that ;  only — only  circumstances  are 
changed.  I  am  sure  he  told  her  everything.  I  saw  them  talking 
at  dinner  and  afterwards.  Yet  what  hann  can  ho  do  me  ?  One's  not 
bound  to  marry  one's  first  love.  How  ridiculous  it  seems  at  this 
distance!  He  is  much  altered,  too — much  more  than  I  am.  I 
thought  women  altered  more  than  men — in  looks,  I  mean,  and  in 
heart  too.  I  wonder  if  he  will  be  faithful  to  uie  ?  He  iilways  had 
a  generous  heart.  Wo  shall  see  to-morrow.  And  that  MiHS  Price? 
How  boldly  Hiirrj-  defied  me !  There  is  some  mystery  about  that 
young  lady  ;  and  if,  if — she  said  *  if  two  or  three  times,  and  then 
went  on — *  if  I  can't  have  my  way,  others  shall  hear  of  Miss  Edith 
Price  besides  myself.  And  now  to  bed.  How  heartbreaking  doubt  is  !* 

Of  course  the  smokers  had  gone  to  the  smoking-room.  How- 
ever late  the  ladies  might  be,  Count  Pantoufilcs  said  there  was 
always  time  for  a  cigarette. 

'  That  was  a  very  fine  performance — dun't  you  think  so,  Colonel 
Barker  ?'  asked  the  Count,  behind  a  cloud  of  his  own  raisijig. 

'I've  seen  things  very  like  it  on  the  stage,*  said  Colonel  Barker. 
'To  me  it  sounded  like  rant.     I  hate  declaumtion  in  ladies !' 

*  It  was  ver)'  fine,'  said  Harry.  'To  me  it  sounded  like  real 
poetry.' 

*  And  real  music,'  said  Edward  Ycmon.  'I  thought  so  too,* 
backing  up  HaiTy  like  a  staunch  pointer. 

Soon  after  the  smoking  came  to  an  end  ;  and  as  they  crawled  np 
to  bed — for  even  Harry  Fortescue  and  Edward  Yemou  were  tired- 
Edward  tnmcd  to  Harry  on  the  landing,  and  asked : 
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*  I  say,  HATry,  did  you  write  to  Edith  ?' 

'Of  conreo  I  did,'  said  Harry;   '  atid  sent  bcr  a  chcqne.' 

'That's  all  rigfat,'  said  Edward.     'Yoa  know  the  money  was 

te  «a  the  first  of  the  mouth/ 

'I  know  oil  about  it,'  said  Horry;  '  aud  I  meant  to  have  sent 

tl  More  I  left  tonii ;  but  this  visit  made  mo  put  it  otT  till  to-day. 

Bot  it  went  to-night ;  and  she'll  get  it  to-morrow  morning.* 
'That's  all  right,*  said  Edward  agaiu. 
And  then  the  two  friends  turned  each  into  his  own  room,  and 

▼ere  soon  fast  asleep. 
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I  watch'd  the  way-woni  aim  last  night 
Sink  fur  \s-ithin  the  rosy  west, 

^Vhe^e  amid  lengthening  lakes  of  light 
Float  the  calm  islands  of  the  blest. 

I  saw,  and  cried  :   '  O  love,  I  wail — 
Smooth  is  the  sea,  the  wind  is  fair ; 

We*ll  sail  towai*d  yon  golden  gate, 
And  leave  this  desert  of  Despair ! 


The  snmmcr-timo  of  life  is  gone  ; 

The  weary  world  is  old  and  woni ; 
One  effort, — and  the  land  is  won, 

Girt  with  the  purple  hills  of  Mom. 


T.  n.  D. 


THE  HEBE  OF  MINE  INN 


OvEii  the  fields  when  shadows  are  long. 

And  sweet  is  the  breath  of  ti-amplcd  haj, 

Tlie  crimson  West  ablaze  in  our  eyes, 

To  the  wood-side  inn  we  weud  our  way. 

Hidden  in  plane  aud  cbestuut  and  elm, 

SmotUer'd  in  lilau  and  apple  blooms, 
A  swinging  casement  alone  reveals 

The  hostel  cool  in  its  mellow  glooms. 

Grim  arc  its  chambers ;  but  through  them  waft 

Fitful  giista  of  the  blossomy  air, 
Odours  of  spices,  wLlfl's  of  (i-uits, 

And  the  breath  of  wine  is  everywhere. 

Pleasant  to  sit  in  the  amber  light, 

Or  the  purple  shadows  deeper  grOTNii, 

And  to  watch  the  tlasks  with  heart  of  flamej 
Or  drain  a  glass  like  a  bubble  blown. 

Pleasantcr  still  when  a  dainty  face 

ConioB  flushing  in  through  the  golden  glow. 

With  black  eyes  Hashing  and  lips  a-pout, 
And  bosom  heaving  its  rosy  snow. 

Then  for  the  bout :  the  arrowy  jest, 

The  glittering  sally  midway  caught, 
The  bandied  word  and  a  ringing  laugh, 

And  a  voice  that  is  but  laughter  taught: 

Right  s^viftly  thus  are  the  moments  sped, 
And  dai'kuess  falls  on  the  merry  din ; 

'Tis  night,  and  going  we  last  behold 
The  face  of  the  Hebe  of  mine  inn, 

WILLIUI  BAWTEB. 


h  ordinary  cases  the  ephemeral  literatnro  of  a  country  forms  a  very 
Uir  criterion  by  which  one  can  jndge  the  moral  and  intolJectual  ad- 
Tincement  of  its  people — putting,  of  course,  aside  the  era  of  the 
dirk  ages  and  the  times  anterior  to  the  inrention  of  printing,  when 
eitTTday  intelligence  Tvas  transmitted  either  by  vrord  of  mouth,  or 
by  epistolary  correspondence  passed  on  from  hand  to  hand.  The 
joumaliam  of  America  is,  however,  a  curious  exception  to  this  rule 
ID  mtuy  respects ;  for  nowhere  else,  perhaps,  in  the  whole  civilised 
forU  where  news  circulates  are  such  peculiar  examples  to  be  found 
rfedncation  allied  with  ij^orance,  morality  with  depravity,  stag- 
uaty  with  go-a-hcuditivencss,  and  pohtical  acntcncss  and  personal 
Mftckguardism  in  juxtaposition,  as  in  the  daily  and  weekly  columns 
cf  tie  United  States  newspaper  press.  Aud  this  is  the  more  notice- 
ilile  on  this  side  of  the  water,  from  the  fact  of  the  American  people 
Wring  sprung,  like  ourselves,  from  the  same  Auglo-Saxou  stock. 
Hwhaps  that  is  the  rnison  tVitre ;  but  were  they  of  foreign  descent, 
the  contrast  between  English  and  Transatlantic  journalism  would 
Qot  bo  quite  so  glaring  as  it  is. 

Tnking  up  a  paper  published  in  the  Southern  orAVestem  Slates, 
far  ingtance,  and  estimating  the  culture  and  education  of  the  citizens 
ofthoBC  portions  of  the  country  by  the  tone  of  its  contents,  one 
itwJd  think  them  on  a  par  with  the  contemporaries  of  Home  Tooke, 
tad  their  intelligence  equal  to  that  of  the  period  when  the  Mercury, 
IbeLwwfott  Mirror,  or  the  Fiyiwj  Postman  were  the  representatives 
of  pttbhc  opinion  amongst  us.  Look  at  a  New  England  journal,  aud 
Tou  see  a  feeble  imitation  of  the  worst  fcatui'ea  of  the  continental 
litcntore  of  this  genus,  mixed  up  with  mawkish  piety  and  a  laugh- 
•Wa  egotism,  which  would  persuade  you  that  '  down  East'  was  the 
Wilre  of  civilisation,  and  Boston  the  'hub  of  the  universe,'  or  modem 
Athens,  as  it  vaingloriously  dubs  itself.  Scan  a  New  York  sheet,  on 
tke  other  hand,  and  you  will  be  surprised  at  its  wonderful  combiua- 
lion  of  enterprise  and  milk-aud-waterishness,  romance  anil  ribaldry; 
tod  jet  you  will  find  it  contain  great  vitality,  while  its  proprietors 
•ppftreDtly  spare  no  pains  or  expense  in  collecting  news  on  every 
possible  topic  from  almost  every  available  part  of  the  globe,  and  aro 
'^y  to  make  any  new  scientific  invention  or  commercial  opening 
'ubscnient  to  its  requirements.  But  each  and  all  evince  a  similar 
ffilkness  of  system  and  deficiency  of  backbone  or  stamina,  which 
liTciy  remarkable,  when  one  takes  into  consideratioti  l\ie  iauiSiO\\\iVt\ 
^twp  8mx€,  Vol.  ML  F.8.  Vol.  XVII.  U 
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ability  and  progressive  spiiit  wliicli  tboy  otherwise  possess,  \Mi8t] 
is  tlio  cause  and  reason  of  this  it  wonld  he  hard  to  sormLsc.  It  i»l 
not  from  want  of  popular  support  and  enconmgement,  for  the  AmC'j 
ricans  are  the  greatest  newspaper  readers  in  the  world ;  and  evei 
little  petty  village  that  springs  up  in  the  backwoods  on  the  bord* 
of  a  railway,  if  it  has  but  fifty  inhabitants,  has  its  own  independ.^^^ 
journal  to  ventilate  its  opinions  and  express  its  sentiments.  It^^ 
not  owing  to  defective  intellect  or  native  ignorance :  the  natioi 
8hai*p  cno\igh  in  all  conscience ;  and  you  seldom  come  across  a 
or  woman,  in  however  humble  circumstances  and  in  any  part  of 
States,  who  cannot  read  and  write,  except,  mayhap,  a  newly-ani 
immigi'aut.  More  probably  it  is  due  to  the  natural  electricity^ 
hurry,  which  is  one  of  the  strongest  typical  characteristics  of 
men  of  the  New  World ;  a  hurry  which  leads  them  to  skim  ou 
suj'fucc  of  things,  instead  of  investigating  them  to  the  bottom  ;  ^ 
to  be  satisfied  with  any  temporary  structure  so  long  as  it  will 
their  turn  and  last  their  time.  However,  this  is  a  question  wl 
is  beyond  our  scope  here.  The  pm-port  of  the  present  papei 
rather  to  sketch  the  prominent  points  of  American  journalism, 
exhibited  in  the  leading  organs  of  the  country,  than  enter  into 
analytical  tiiscussiou  on  tlie  exceptional  eccentricities  of  our 
dieant  cousins. 

The  principal  daily  newspapers  of  the  United  States  are,  as 
us,  published  in  America's  chief  city,  New  York;  and  of  these 
most  remarkable  ones  are  the  HtrnUf  the  ll'orki,  the  Timeti 
tho  Tribune  ;  the  three  last  being  humorously  catalogued  by  Jaz 
Gordon  Bennett,  llie  th'it^  ex  macU'nid  of  the  former,  as 
world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil.'  Of  the  four,  the  Tribune  e 
par  (j-cellcnce  at  the  head,  both  for  its  veracity  and  the  gene 
ability  with  which  it  is  conducted ;  while  it  displays  a  singular 
tegrity  of  pui-pose  in  advocating  its  ends,  no  matter  how  wroi 
headed  those  ends  may  be.  Horace  Greeley,  the  editor  and  p: 
prietor  of  this  journal,  is  a  man  of  large  heart,  philanthropic  -^ 
nature,  and  broad  talent.  Although  bigoted  in  his  views,  he 
the  interests  of  his  country  embodied,  as  it  were,  in  his  verj*  bei 
tempered  with  a  kindly  friendship  for  mankind  in  general  and  L 
negro  race  in  particular ;  adopting  thorn,  like  a  second  Wilberforc^^ 
and  being  always  anxiously  considerate  of  their  welfare.  In  appeal* 
ance  he  is  short,  small,  and  insignificant,  with  a  mild  benevole.  ^ 
exprcssiou  of  face,  which  gives  hiui  what  a  satirist  would  describe 
a  *  harmless*  look,  lacking  somewhat  in  dignity.  When  excited,  t^ 
speaks  in  a  peculiarly  high  falsetto  voice,  resembling  the  qnemlo"^ 
intonation  of  a  peevish  child ;  and  he  is  likewise  distinguished  f^^ 
carelessness  in  dress;  his  old  white  beaver  hat  with  bristling  fur,  nm-^ 
dingy,  don -coloured  surlout  of  unconscionable  knglh,  having  lo: 
made  him  the  jest  of  his  compeers  even  in  the  '  empire  city/  wl 
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oeeptioDable  toilets  arc  certainly  not  at  a  proiuium.     AliogetLer 
he  is  an  oddity,  but  a  very  high-iirinciijled  and  good-hearted  one. 

The  leoding  articles,  or  *  editorials*  ag  thoy  are  styled  in  America, 
of  the  Tribune  are  the  only  ones  of  the  kind  which  could  bo  compared 
vilb  those  seen  in  onr  London  papers ;  as  tho  subjects  taken  np 
are  nsnally  well  handled,  and  their  Anrriters  appear  to  ik}3SC3s  some 
knovledge  at  least  of  what  they  are  treating.     The  other  dailies, 
TO  the  contrary,  exhibit  a  crass  ignorance  of  woll-known  historical 
erents  which  would  shock  a  fourth-form  boy,  are  oblivious  of  con- 
tcnporary  criticiBin  and  politics,  and  set  tho  commoa  principles  of 
crdinaxT  composition  completely  at  dofiauco  in  the  most  astoniiding 
BUnner  jwssible.     Day  after  day  yon  see  their  columns  filled  with 
npid  aaeeriions  and  trashy  diatribes ;   there  is  not  the  slightest 
ittempt  at  the  indactivc  reasoning  and  judicial  summing-np  which 
^unild  characterise  a  leading  ailicle  that   is  intended  to  instruct 
opinion  and  guide  tho  popular  judgment.     The  Tribune  ha? 
ATunge  circulation  of  some  Efty  thouS4ind  copies  in  the  city  in 
tloch  it  is  published ;  but  in  the  country  its  weekly  edition,  which 
eOQtaiiis  a  statistical  summary  of  the  markets,  and  general  notes  on 
igruoltiire  and  trade,  in  adilition  to  an  epitome  of  ttie  daily  issue, 
icUa  enormously,  and  is  sworn  to  by  every  farmer  in  the  States, 
frooQ  Maine  to  California,  farmers  being  mostly  Republican,  or  Consti- 
tatioiul,  in  their  tastes  and  proclivities,  as  in  Kngland.    It  is  to  be 
^^hpetted,  however,  that  Mr.  Greeley,  now  that  he  has  realised  his 
^tt  project  of  freeing  tho  negro  and  elevating  him  to  tho  proud 
pDotioQ — so  long  denied  him — of  '  a  man  and  a  brother,'  should 
still  continue  to  fan  the  violent  radical  partisan  feeling  which  keeps 
Pp  strife  and  ill  blood  between  the  North  and  South,  especially  now 
that  the  war  is   over,  and  pacification  is  vitally  necessary  to  the 
coontiy.      His  was  the  pen  which  advocated  the  *  peace  at  any 
jrioe'  doctrine  current  dining  tho  last  year  of  the  straggle  ;  and  it 
■MBu  contrary  to  the  whole  principle  of  his  life  that  ho,  who  urged 
l&otlention  theoi  should  trample  on  the  vanquisbcd  when  tho  con- 
Ittt  is  over.    The  theory  of  '  reconstruction*  in  America  is,  however, 
Tiewed  from  two  different  standpoints  by  the  Democratic  and  Re- 
pablican  factions ;  and  their  party  politics  are  much  more  antago- 
oifilic  than  with  ns.     Besides,  we  often  sacrifice  pnbhc  good  for 
private  feeling  ;  and  when  we  watch  the  present  lamentable  state 
of  things  in  France,  owing  to  the  same  or  a  similar  cause,  we  can 
taake  allowances  for  our  Transatlantic  cousins  and  Horace  Greeley, 
The  latter  too,  it  should  be  mentioned,  has  changed  his  tactics  of 
Ute,  since  his  visit  down  South  in  pursuit  of  the  Ku-KIux  Khan ; 
ind  he  was  the  first  that  offered  to  be  bail  for  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis, 
the  ex-president  of  tho  late  Confederate  States,  when  he  was  placed 
cm  his  mock  trial  for  causing  the  so-called  'rebellion;'  although 
•uidiy  people  said  he  did  it  for  tho  purpose  of  *  heaping  cools  of 
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fire*  on  the  head  of  his  qnondam  enemy,  with  what  success  is  tin- 
certaiii. 

Next  to  the  Tribune  in  order  of  merit,  as  regards  the  dignity  of 
journalism,  must  be  placed  the  Nav  York  Tivies,  a  paper  which  was 
conducted  very  ably  for  some  years  by  the  late  Mr.  Henrj'  Rajiuond, 
one  of  the  most  polished  and  cultivated  literary  men  of  the  States 
He  was  not  only  an  accomplished  scholar,  but  also  a  remarkably 
talented  debater  and  politician ;  and,  unlike  the  general  run  of  hia 
brother  members  for  Congress,  was  a  perfect  gentleman.     In  his, 
articles  he  always  showed  considerable  finesse ;  and  where  Horac 
Greeley  would  deal  ponderous  sledge-hammer-liko  blows  like  Car-! 
lyle,  Mr.  Raymond  preferred   to  creep   tliroagh  the  loopholes   i; 
his  opponent's  armour.     The  Xcw  y'orh  Times  is,  however,  hut. 
a  very  feeble  copy  of  its  gi-eat  English  prototype.      It  does  w 
even  profess  to  follow  the  load  of  the  vox  populi,  which  certain! 
cannot  be  assimilated  over  the  water  to  the  vox  rffi ;  hut  it  gencrall; 
appears  to  struggle  against  popular  opinion  as  long  as  it  cau,  on 
then,  when  it  is  unwillingly  forced  into  a  contrary  groove,  it  yield* 
with  a  bad  grace,   and   naturally  gets  laughed  at  for   its  pains 
Wlien  Andrew  Johnson  was  president,  ^fr.  RajTuond  was  one  of  his 
strongest  partisans,  and  velieineutly  in  favour  of  the  democratic  party.    , 
Towards  the  end  of  his  term  of  office,  and  when  the  memorablo  im-l 
peachmeut  was  looming  before  the  Tennessee  tailor,  the  conductor  H 
of  the  Times  appeared  to  wake  up  suddenly  to  the  consciousness 
that  the  president  was  no  longer  the  favourite  of  the  people,  although 
he  had  died  his  political  death  mouths  before  ;  and  the  journal  veered 
round  tliereupon  as  incontinently  as  a  weathercock,  and  abandoned 
*  01(1  Andy'  auil  the  democrats  to  their  fate.     Latterly  it  seems  to 
have  Hil«ipted  a  new  point  of  departure ;  and  has  for  the  past  few 
months  been  marking  out  a  strong  policy  by  waging  a  deadly  paper 
war  with  the  Tammany  Hall  Association,  and  by  exposing  the  corrup- 
tions of  tlie  Xew  York  city  government — one  of  the  most  corrupt 
municipalities,  perhaps,  that  ever  existed  in  auy  country  at  any 
peiiod. 

Looking  at  it  simply  in  the  light  of  a  newspaper  in  the  oi-igintdfl 
acceptation  of  the  term,  apart  from  its  moral  tone  and  bearing,  the 
Hiralil  is  undoubtedly  qualiiied  to  lake  pieccdence  of  all  other 
American  journals.  James  Gordon  Bennett,  who  and  whose  paper 
are  tolerably  well  kno^^u  to  most  Englishmen  who  have  never  seen 
either,  on  accoimt  of  the  rabid  abuse  of  this  countiy  for  which  they 
are  both  celebrated,  seems  to  have  had  one  sole  impulse  since  he 
lauded  in  New  York  a  beggared  Scotchman  some  forty  years  ago, 
and  that  has  been  to  make  his  paper  the  most  complete  and  efficient 
me<linm  of  intelligence  throughout  tlie  States.  By  dint  of  pandering 
to  the  vitiated  taste  of  the  mob,  and  taldng  advantage  of  every  littlo 
openiug  aflbrded  him — -even  submitting  to  a  horse-whipping  or  two 
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to  seenre  notoriety — lie  has  succceiled  in  establishing  the  Herald 
OD  inch  a  basis  that  il  eolii>ses  uU  iW  competitors  in  news^  circula- 
tioB,  and  advertisements — that  prime  source  of  newspaper  wealth ; 
and,  in  some  respects,  it  would  be  worthy  of  imitation  by  our  lead- 
ing organs.     The  indefatigable  energy  and  enterprise  of  the  man  is 
8ome<tUng  wonderful.    One  instance  alone  will  bear  this  out.    When 
the  Prince  of  AVales  visited  Canada,  and  all  the  American  papers 
■fth  their  customary  flxmkyism  were  anxious  to  record  Lis  doiugs 
and  give  the  first  information  of  his  arrival  at  Niagara  on  Yankee 
groimd,  Mr.  Bennett's  reporter  was  of  course  not  abseul  from  the 
KcDe  oi  the  expected  ceremoniaL     In  this  case,  as  there  was  only 
une  set  of  wires  down  to  Now  York,  each  different  representative  of 
the  press  wanted  to  ho  first  in  possession  of  the  telegraph,  so  as  to 
fiecme  the  earliest  pubUcation  of  the  news  before  the  others  could 
fcrwtrd  their  despatch.     As  the  Prince  did  not  arrive  at  the  time 
appointed,  the  reporters,  tired  with  wailing  and  trjing  to  forestall 
each  other,  made  up  their  minds  for  a  general  scramble  when  the 
royal  visitor  came — with  the  exception  of  the  one  beIou|(iug  to  the 
Herald  J  who  telegraphed  down  to  Mr.  Bennett  to  know  what  course 
he  should  pursue.     The  canny  Scot  immediately  replied,  to  retain 
the  wire  at  all  hazards^  aud  to  do  so  he  could  commence  by  tele- 
graphing down  the  book  of  Genesis.     Tbis  was  done  right  through, 
aad  still  the  Prince  did  not  make  his  appearance.     '  M'hftt  shall  I 
do  next  ?'  inqnired  the  reporter.     '  Send  along  the  book  of  Kevela- 
tioa  I'  responded  the  Spartan  in  New  York ;  and  this  was  actually 
eommonccd  and  half  completed  before  the  energetic  proprietor  of  the 
Herald  was  able  to  announce  to  the  public  that  the  Prince  of  Wales 
had  actually  stopped  on  American  soil,  aud  describe  what  royalty 
said  and  did  while  yet  miles  away  from  the  empire  city.     This  feat 
of  tcripturol  telegraphy  cost  over  five  hundred  pounds,  and  the  reader 
can  Bee  the  bills  paid  for  the  same  any  day  on  application  at  the 
office  in  New  York.     Each  paper  in  the  country  is  always  desirous 
of  emolating  its  contemporaries  in  obtaining  the  first  information  of 
any  event  or  incident  of  interest,  and  spares  no  expense  to  further 
thnt  object ;  but  the  Herald  has  certainly  the  most  decided  pull 
in  this  respect,  for  its  capital  is  enormous,  and  its  staff  is  equal  to 
that  of  all  the  other  journals  put  together.      Not  a  thing  hardly 
happens  in  the  country  or  abroad  that  it  does  not  immediately  con- 
tain a  full  account  of.   The  moment  a  railway  accident,  an  appalling 
murder,  a  political  catastrophe,  or  a  domestic  tragedy  happens,  a 
reporter  is  promptly  dispatched  to  tho  spot,  should  one  not  be  there 
already,  which  is  more  than  likely,  no  matter  how  distant  it  is ;  and 
the  most  exhaustive  particulars  are  published  of  the  same  as  soon 
as  possible  afterwards.     When  tho  Atlantic  cable  was  laid  success- 
fiiUy  in  1806,  Bennett  was  the  first  to  utilise  it ;  and,  by  his  largo 
oatby  in  obtaining  a  /uJi  report  of  the  King  ol  Prwaam'  a  s^ctcV  ciU 
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the  meeting  of  the  Gormftn  Parliament  after  the  Tictories  of  the  ten 
days'  war,  forced  the  other  newspaper  proprietors  into  using  it,  and 
thus  was  an  agent  towards  the  commercial  success  of  Mr.  Cvruft 
Field's  undertaking.  At  that  time  the  cost  of  cable  messages  wa« 
a  dollar  in  gold  a  word — As.  2d, ;  so  the  expense  of  a  coluian  of 
uoDpai'eil  type  can  be  imagined  as  something  more  thau  trifling. 
Innumerable  anecdotes  arc  told  of  the  dodges  made  use  of  in  order 
to  supplant  the  other  journals.  Once  at  a  prize-fight  in  St.  Louifl 
on  the  Mississippi,  some  three  years  ago,  a  Herald  reporter,  after 
the  battle  was  over,  made  the  regular  telegraphic  operator  tipsy ; 
and,  locking  him  up,  himself  manipulated  the  wires,  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  llie  other  correspondents  and  the  victory  of  the  jiaper  be  rcpre- 
seuted.  During  the  civil  war  between  the  Northern  and  Soathera 
States,  this  journal  had  no  loss  than  twenty-six  members  of  its  staff 
engaged  in  the  field  collecting  news ;  and  these  gentlemen  were 
employed  in  both  camps,  and  had  to  enlist  even,  if  they  could  obtain 
information  in  no  other  way.  It  may  be  also  remembered  that  a 
Herald  correspondent  attached  to  the  Abyssinian  expedition  was  the 
firet  to  give  us  the  accoimt  of  the  victon,-  at  Magdala,  the  newfl  ] 
having  been  telegraphed  first  to  America,  and  back  again  throagh 
the  cable  to  London. 

Considering  it  merely  as  a  wcirs-paper,  as  has  been  already 
observed,  it  is  certainly  most  ably  conducted ;  and  in  its  general 
fund  of  information  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  enterprise,  and  for 
the  arrangement  of  its  sub-editing,  presents  a  markod  contrast  to 
the  remainder  of  the  American  press — much  to  their  disadvantage. 
When  it  is  regarded  from  another  point  of  view,  however,  there  is  a 
sad  falling  off  to  be  noticed.  The  scurrilous  personality  and  foul- 
mouthed  abuse  which  marked  the  early  growth  of  the  Herald  and 
rendered  Bennett's  name  a  by-word  not  only  in  America,  but  over 
hero  as  well — Dickens  drew  an  Admirable  picture  of  him,  and  it  is 
in  Martin  Chtuzleuit — have  somewhat  ilisappeured,  it  is  true ;  but 
the  character  of  tho  jounml  is  still  unenviable ;  and  its  want  of 
voracity  and  disi'egard  of  morality  are  as  apparent  now  as  they  were  m 
when  it  first  started. 

\  highly  respectable  American  journal  some  few  years  back  gave 
a  very  caustic  view  of  the  estimation  in  which  Mr.  Bennett  is  held 
by  the  more  thinking  portion  of  the  community  to  whom  bo  daily 
supplies  Iiis  news.  *  The  general  impression,'  obser^'ed  the  critic, 
'  iSj  that  the  editor  of  the  Herald  is  constitutionally  incapable  of 
telling  the  truth.  It  may  be  so  ;  but  Ave  should  feci  much  better 
satisfied  of  the  fact  if  bo  made  the  attempt.  We  defy  any  man  to 
point  out  a  single  incident  in  his  whole  life,  or  a  single  sentence  in 
the  files  of  the  Hrrald,  from  the  day  it  was  first  started  until  now, 
which  indicates  the  faintest  possible  preference  for  trutli  over  false- 
hood.     From  the  beginning  to  tho  end  of  his  whole  career,  he  has 
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kflQ  BteadOy  and  nnswerringly  consistent  in  never  telling  the  truth 
vfcn  %  lie  woald  answer  his  pur]iose  half  as  well.     This  niny  be 
"eouiltationAl,*'  or  it  mny  be  the  result  of  calculation ;  but  it  is 
igvlenatic.     ^Vhe^eTe^  he  has  an  object  to  accomplish,  he  ncyet 
Aows  tbe  slightest  scruple  as  to  the  means  of  reaching  it ;  and  as 
b  nine  cAses  out  of  ten  his  objects  are  purely  malignant  and  devilish, 
Dfttunliy  enongh  falsehood  and  calumny  are  the  weapons  which  he 
vields.*     The  leading  articles  of  this  journal  are  even  worse  than 
the  most  inferior  specimens  produced  by  the  provincial  press  of  the 
SUtes,  «nd  those  are  curious  compositions  enough.     They  evince 
■1  niter  abBenee  of  dignity,  knowledge,  and  scholarly  writing ;  and 
were  it  not  for  the  policy  which  actuates  them — that  of  blinding  the 
tg&onmt,  vulgar,  and  rowdies  of  the  city— might  be  loolved  upon  as  a 
sort  of  light  hteralure  of  hnmorous  tendencies,  admirably  suited  to  a 
Tnuisatlantic  Punrh,  if  such  could  live  under  the  infliction.     One 
d»y  sees  the  paper  coolly  advocating  some  preposterous  scheme  ; 
the  next  refuting  it  witli  scorn,  and  heaping  ridicule  on  its  projectors 
ud  those  who  miglit  believe  in  it,  utterly  ignoring  its  own  share  in 
the  transjiction ;    in  fact,  killing  the  child  and  bringing  it  to  life 
igBiD,  as  the  editor  did  who  was  in  want  of  a  paragraph  in  order  to 
fill  A  column — only  doing  so  on  a  larger  scale.  But  it  never  exhibits 
uy  prescience  into  futurity,  nor  comments  on  any  subject  until  the  ru- 
mour concerning  it  has  ah'eady  become  public  property.  Its  changes 
and  Hterary  somersaults  ore  something  ludicrous.     When  the  Em- 
peror Naiwdeon    had  already  begun   to  withdraw  hie  troops  from 
Mexico,  and  Marshal  Baznine,  tbe  late  hero  of  Metz,  was  just  going 
to  leave,  the  Herald  boldly  adnsed  the  L'nitcd  States  Government 
to  declare  war  immediately  against  France — after  all  occasion  for 
each  had  already  dlsappoarcd !  Again,  when  the  Fenians  made  their 
paltry  r:ii<l  on  Canada,  it  was  jubilant  over  the  do^^•nfnU  of  the  British 
Lion  ;  but  the  moment  President  Johnson  caused  the  Union  troops 
to  interfere  at  Buffalo  and  capture  *  General'  Sweeny's  ragged  army, 
it  burst  into  a  scold  of  indignation  nl  the  executive  for  not  interfer- 
ing; before,  and  laughed  the  poor  Fenians  to  death,  although  slyly 
egging  them  on  all  the  while.     England,  however,  is  t^e  great  re- 
source of  Bennett,  and  he  is  never  tired  of  abusing  her  and  every- 
thing belonging  to  ns.     But  it  woidd  be  a  waste  of  paper  to  dilate 
farther  on  his  alleged  special  characteristics.     Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
h&  is  believed  never  to  forgive  a  gnulge  even  after  the  lapse  of  years, 
has  no  policy  save  that  of  advancing  his  own  interests.     It  is 
ht  he  is  so  well  known,  that  no  one  takes  a  word  he  prints 
seriousness;  for  his  malevolent  advice,  if  acted  upon,  would 
luce  incalculable  trouble  both  to  his  adopted  country  and  the 
rid  bI  large.     But  the  Americans  are  far  too  wide  awake  to  play 
Faost  to  his  Mephistopheles.    As  for  his  grjidgcs,  they  are  perhaps 
excusable;  for  we  have  had  an  instance  on  this  side  of  the  water  of 


fln  obnoxious  minister  imposin;^  a  special  tax  in  order  to  retaliate 
on  the  opposition  of  a  leading  journal ;  and  tho  same  pai^M'  lias  been 
Imown  to  treat  any  one  it  dislilted  to  a  species  of  political,  or  rather 
literary,  ostracism. 

The  JVorhlj  the  remaining  newspaper  of  the  four  principal  New 
York  journals,  ia  a  strong  democratic  organ,  and  does  not  call  for 
any  special  comment.  Occasionally  its  articles  show  merit,  but  it 
has  too  low  a  tone  ever  to  rise  beyond  mediocrity ;  although  it  fre- 
quently endeavours  to  ont-horald  the  Ilcnild  in  running  down  Eng- 
land and  things  English.  Miuiton  Marble,  its  chief  proprietor,  was 
the  originator  of  what  is  called  the  New  York  Associated  Press,  a 
company  formed  by  the  leading  editors  in  the  States  fur  the  acquire- 
ment and  diffusion  of  news  on  tlie  cooperative  system,  soniething 
similai-  in  itH  operation  to  the  working  of  Renter's  in  London  and 
Havas'  agency  in  Paris,  Besides  the  M'orldj  the  Xetv  York  Journal 
of  Commerce  may  be  mentioned  as  the  prototj"p©  of  our  Murk-lane 
Express,  and  the  Courr'icr  des  Etats  Unis  and  Staats  Zfitung  the 
representalive  organs  of  the  French  and  Gernmn  residents  of  the 
city. 

The  first  newspaper  started  in  America  was  originated  at  Boston 
in  the  year  1(190 :  there  are  now  more  than  eight  thousand  in  the 
countr}',  of  wliich  number  no  less  than  five  hundred  are  daihes,  and 
eighty  of  these  latter,  besides  seven  hundred  odd  weeklies  and  bi- 
weeklies, are  published  in  the  state  of  Xew  York  alone.  The  country 
press  ia  more  distinguished  for  wit  than  that  of  the  chief  city,  bnt 
it  is  wit  of  a  very  low  class,  which  savours  more  of  vulgarity  and 
profanity  than  of  humour  or  piquancy.  The  New  Orleans  Ptcai/nne 
ia  about  the  best  of  the  Southern  journals,  which  before  the  war 
ranked  far  higher  than  they  do  now,  as  may  be  expected  fi-om  the 
trials  and  tribulations  their  proprietors  have  gone  through.  The 
Baltimore  Star  is  also  a  very  fair  specimen  of  an  American  journal. 
It  is  not  perhaps  generally  known  that  Admiral  Semmes  of  the  late 
Confederate  uav}',  so  celebrated  as  the  commander  of  the  far-famed 
Sumter  and  never-to-be-heard-the-Iast-of  ^Vlabama,  is  now  the  editor 
of  a  newspaper  down  in  Georgia.  Of  the  Western  press,  La 
Crosse  Democrat  is  usually  esteemed  the  ablest  and  *  smartest/  It 
is  conducted  by  *  Brick'  Pomeroy,  a  bitter  opponent  and  ruthless 
pursuer  of  General  Butler,  whom  ho  always  dubs  the  *  Beast*  or 
'  Spoons'  in  the  columns  of  the  iMmocratj  in  allusion  to  the  scan- 
dalous order  which  that  olhcor  gave  to  his  soldiers  for  tlie  treat- 
ment of  the  Suuthem  ladies  wlien  the  Federal  troops  captured  New 
Orleans,  and  to  the  current  belief  of  his  peculations  in  levAing  on 
tho  family  plate  of  the  iuhabitanta  when  in  occupation  of  that  city. 
Brick  Pomeroy  is  what  is  termed  a  '  live*  newspaper  man  in  the 
States  ;  and  certainly,  by  his  great  originality  of  thought  and  forcible 
stylo  of  expression,  show's  himself  equal  to  Mark  Twain,  tho  an 
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/rf'TIie  Jampuig  Frog,'  and  Imt  slifjlith'  inferior  to  poor  Artcmns 
Wad,  Tbe  Attn  Cali/ontiat  publisbbil  iti  San  Francisco,  is  likewise 
a  good  journal,  and  not  below  the  level  of  the  New  York  sheets. 
The  Bmton  Pttst  is  the  rcprosontntive  organ  of  the  Eastern  States ; 
lai  the  general  nin  of  tbe  Massaclnisctts  and  Cotinccticnt  papers 
exHbit  too  much  of  tho  Pecksniffiun  btaii  to  please  auy  EngliBh 
nad^T ;  luid  although  tbe  New  Engbinilers  pride  themselves  on 
ibeir  cnltnro,  they  are  for  below  tho  standard  of  tho  general  press 
of  America.  Countiog  by  tbo  circulation  of  the  many  and  various 
sevspapers  pubhsbed  thronghont  the  States,  it  is  estimated  by  tbe 
ImI  eetuus  taken  that  there  arc  twclvo  papers  produced  annually  for 
evefy  mwi,  woman,  and  child  of  the  population. 

The  weekly  and  literary  ncwsptipcrs  of  tho  United  Stales,  al- 
though in  some  points  better  than  the  average  juiumalism  of  the 
country,  are,  to  speak  truthfully,  *  vreaklies'  indeed ;  for  those  of 
any  respectability  are  few  in  nuraWr,  and,  judging  their  success  by 
their  circulation,  unappreciated.  Jonathan,  as  yet,  is  far  too  matter- 
df-fact  and  '  go-a-hcnd'  to  care  much  about  style  and  fine  writing. 
The  lUmtid  Table  used  to  be  once  of  a  very  superior  class.  It  may 
>d  that  Ibis  journal  was  the  one  ngainst  which  Mr. 
le  had  a  lawsnit  for  defamation  of  character,  on  account 
of  a  Bcvepc  critique  in  its  columns  on  Griffith  Gaunt,  in  which  tho 
vriter  accused  the  author  of  immorality ;  and  tliis  lawsuit,  instead 
of 'making'  the  paper — as  might  have  been  expected  in  America, 
the  land  of  sensationalism  —  simply  ruined  it.  The  Hound  Table, 
while  partaking  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Satnrdatf  lieiifw,  more 
itrottgly  resembled  tbe  Athenteum :  it  was  liberal  in  spirit  and  cos- 
mopoUtan,  and  was  the  most  scholaily-written  and  purely  literary 
aerial  ever  pro<lnced  in  the  States.  It  is  now  amnlgnmated  with 
uother  weekly  newspaper,  tho  Citizen,  which  was  also  a  tolerably 
&irjoamal;  but,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  the  incorporation  of  tbe 
two  has  spoiled  both.  The  Xatioiit  the  other  principal  weekly,  ia 
like  our  Spectator,  and  more  political  in  its  tendencies  than  the 
lUrttwi  Tablf  was,  being  of  strong  rcpiibUcon  party  bias  ;  it  displays 
mocb  thought  and  refinement,  although  its  articles  are  very  bitter 
•gainst  any  opponent  of  its  extreme  creed.  Harper  8  Illustnited 
Nw0p{iper  is  tho  Ijyndon  News  of  the  States,  ond  is  published  in 
New  York,  having  an  enormous  circulation  through  the  entire  coun- 
try, north  and  south.  Prior  to  1867,  this  journal  used  to  transfer 
oiosl  of  the  woodcuts  of  its  London  namesake  without  much  apology; 
l«il  in  that  year  it  specially  engaged  Mr.  Linton  from  England,  in 
onlcr  to  raise  the  tone  of  American  wood -en  graving,  which  was  for- 
merly very  poor,  until  Mr.  Linton's  advent  gave  a  fresh  impetus  to 
^be  art.  Some  of  tho  productions  of  tbe  artists  of  the  empire  city 
'TOuld  now,  however,  bear  comparison  with  tlio  l)eflt  of  our  own  en- 
'^iUc»*  Spirit  of  the  TimcSf  a  sporting  journal,  and  tho 
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New  York  Ledger — for  which  Mr.  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  the  well- 
known  Transatlantic  Spnrgcon,  is  said  to  have  been  paid  a  snm  of 
a  hmidreJ  lliotisand  dollars  for  a  serial  story  —  aro  the  only  others 
worthy  of  mention.  Amongst  the  remainder  there  are  hundreds  of 
one  stamp,  like  the  Ijondon  Journal  and  Fauuhf  Herald,  though 
much  inferior.  All  in  all,  it  must  be  said  that  the  French  system 
of  feoilletonism  is  the  curse  of  the  American  press.  In  conclusion, 
it  may  be  mentioned,  that  they  have  no  real  comic  paper  which 
makes  humonr  its  sole  specialty.  A  very  good  imitation  of  oxa 
Punch  wns  tried  a  few  years  ago,  called  ]'nnittf  Fair:  but  it  suc- 
cumbed allcr  dragging  on  a  miserable  existence  for  a  few  months. 
The  New  Yorkers,  as  a  mlc,  do  not  appreciate  refiued  wit.  Per- 
sonality is  usually  esteemed  the  equivalent  of  satire  ;  and  obscenity, 
humonr.  Besides,  nearly  every  paper  is  its  own  Punch,  and  con- 
tains columns  of  those  deathly  jokes  which  are  sometimes  seen  under 
the  head  of  '  Facetirc'  in  our  own  serials,  wherein  they  appear  at 
intervals  in  company  with  sundry  resuscitated  Joe-Millerisma. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  low  standard  of  the  American  press  and 
its  system  of  jonmalism  is  owing  to  many  reasons,  independent  of 
the  control  of  the  newspaper  proprietors  and  their  editors.  Mr. 
Richard  Grant  White,  one  of  the  ablest  journalists  of  New  York,  in 
an  analysis  of  the  causes  which  lead  to  their  inferiority,  enters  into 
the  question  in  every  way.  Ho  says  :  *  The  failure  of  the  native 
production,  and  the  large  and  increasing  demand  for  the  imported 
article,  i.e.  English  journals  of  note,  taken  together  mean  some- 
thing. Tbcy  aro  not  flicrc  accidents.  The  latter — nay,  the  former 
too — shows  that  the  failure  is  not  on  account  of  a  low  standard  of 
taste  on  the  part  of  that  particular  portion  of  the  public  whose  de- 
mands these  papers  undertake  to  supply ;  for,  among  persons  qoalt- 
fied  to  judge,  there  cnn  be  no  two  opinions  as  to  the  very  greftt 
superiority  —  until  recently,  at  least,  if  not  now — of  the  London 
papers  in  every  respect.  The  failure  hitbei-to  on  the  part  of  the 
conductors  of  the  weekly  publications  in  question  to  produce  papers 
of  sufficient  merit  to  interest  permanently  the  public  to  which  they 
were  obliged  to  look  for  support,  is,  doubtless,  the  chief  reason  of 
their  want  of  success.  But  there  is  another  of  almost  equal  import- 
ance, which  is  paramount  in  its  operations,  and  the  effect  of  which 
will,  for  a  long  time,  be  greater  year  by  year.  This  is,  tho  dift'uaion 
in  America  of  cultivated  readers  over  such  a  vast  extent  of  territory.* 
The  states  north  of  the  Potomac  and  Ohio  possess  about  twenty 
millions  of  inhabitants — two-thirda  nearly  of  the  number  in  Oreat 
Britain ;  but  whereas  the  latter  are  nearly  all  within  abont  twelve 
hours*  reach  of  London,  or  a  little  more,  so  that  the  London  weekly 
paper  printed  on  Friday  night  is  distributed  all  over  tho  kingdom  by 
Saturday  evening,  a  weekly  paper  published  in  New  York,  Boston, 
or  Philadelphia,  and  printed  on  Friday  night,  is  not  distributed  in 
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Ciflcmnttli,  Or  sonth  of  Baltimore,  until  the  beginning  of  the  following 
wtek.  Then  il  is  not  only  '  last  week's  paper/  bnt  it  makes  ita 
•{'pcaniice  at  the  wrong  time.  Weekly  papers  are  mostly  read  on 
SitorlAy  afternoon  and  evening,  and  on  Sunday.  With  Monday 
comes  in  the  rush  of  the  working  week's  affairs ;  and  so  in  many 

probably  the  majority,  the  high -class  weekly  lies  OTer  day 
After  day,  onread  or  lialf  read,  nntil  it  loses  all  its  interest.  From 
tlM  lack  of  any  real  capital  for  the  whole  countrj-^-a  real  capital 
Wang  a  city  which  is  a  political,  commercial,  social,  and  literary 
centre — there  is  no  authoritative  circle  of  metropolitan  society,  no 
UttC  public  whose  decision  settles  the  fate  of  a  book,  of  a  singer, 
or  of  an  orator.  On  the  contrary,  in  America  any  one  of  those 
may  be  successful  at  Boston,  be  damned  at  Chicago,  and  die  at 
ndUdelphia  a  natural  death,  instead  of  the  fiat  in  their  case  being 
d«cisivo,  as  it  would  ho  in  London.  Consequently,  Ihero  is  no  city 
frum  which  the  American  people  can  tbink  that  everything  excellent 
mast  come  ;  and  none,  therefore,  to  which  all  who  wish  to  bo  thought 
ereellent  must  go.  The  society  of  the  wealthiest  and  gayest  cities 
of  the  Cnion,  New  York  —  one  of  the  oldest,  too — contains  many 
tirable  elements ;  but  in  its  structure  tbis  society  is  as  loose  and 

as  that  of  any  raw  •  half-baked' town  beyond  the  prairies. 
And  those  to^\'ns,  some  of  them,  amid  all  their  ruder  social  material, 
cimtAin  not  a  little  of  the  best  culture  and  education  to  be  found  in 
Uic  country.  There  ore  many  highly  read  and  accomplished  people 
whom  failing  fortunes  or  other  motives  of  urgency  have  sent  west- 
Ttrds,  to  grow  with  the  west  into  health  aud  strength.  And  ho- 
twen  the  limits  of  the  new  territories  and  the  older  states  there  are 
a  hr  greater  proportion  of  homos  of  educated  people  than  could  be 
imagined  by  a  mere  cursory  traveller — people  whoso  mentul  culture 
liAs  made  their  taste  exacting ;  and  thus  they  will  not  be  satisfied 
filh  Ihc  tnimpcry  offspring  of  a  second-rate  press.  If  a  really  good 
weekly  paper,  published  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  or  Boston,  could 
be  difltributed  to  those  people  within  twenty-four  hours  of  its  puh- 
licAtiuo»  a  great  number  of  them  would  be,  doubtless,  glad  to  get  it. 
Moreover,  if  a  paper  as  good,  or  about  as  good,  were  published  at 
CiadnDati  or  St.  Louis,  or  at  any  other  neighbouring  city,  it  would 
betoken  in  preference.  The  lack  of  freshness  does  not  operate 
against  the  London  papers,  because,  as  Mr.  White  observes,  they 
are  looked  upon  as  foreign  luxuries,  which  must  pass  a  certain  num- 
ber of  days  upon  the  seas ;  and  what  Dominie  Sampson  would  call 
thrir  '  timcous'  articles — those  upon  the  pubHc  affairs  of  the  day — 
are  those  for  which  the  Americans  least  prize  them.  The  sketches 
ofaocial  and  Uterary  subjects,  and  the  articles  upon  science  and  art, 
and  general  criticism  of  cosmopolitan  politics,  are  the  2)oints  which 
inJaoe  the  citizens  of  the  States  to  try  and  subscribe  for  the  London 
papers;  for  upon  all  these  subjects  their  articles  ate  «o  ^x^^tW-^ 
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adapted  to  the  TranBatlaniic  pnblic,  nnd  arc  go  incomparably  superior  j 
to  tliose  wliich  heretofore  have  beeu  published  in  the  United  States, 
that  people  who  feci  the  craving  for  tiny  such  literary  pabuhira  na- 
turally wotihl  rather  pay  duublc  for  the  imported  article,  than  thej 
price  at  which  they  were  offered  a  very  poor  composition  of  home 
manufacture.     As  Mr.  White  says,  'Inferiority  of  home  literature, ^ 
wiJo  diffusion  of  population,  and  the  excellence  and  suitability  oj 
that  which  is  provided  by  the  press  of  the  city  which  must  be, 
it  has  been  for  centuries,  the  literary  metropolis  of  the  EngUsh  racOaJ 
have  therefore  cooperated  against  the  success  in  America  of  those  very] 
important  literai'y  enterprises — weekly  reviews  of  politics,  society,, 
literature,  and  art.* 

The  reasons  stated  may  aceouut  for  the  failure  of  weekly  papers 
that  mostly  cultivate  the  belles  Icttres,  but  do  not  hold  good  with 
reference  to  the  general  jimmaHsui  of  the  country,  which  is  of  an 
essentially  low  standard,  both  of  morality  and  taste.  With  sucli< 
grand  names  in  the  backgroimd  as  Prescott,  Emerson,  and  Wash- 
ington Irving,  and  living  TOters  of  the  cahbre  of  Longfellow,  ^[ot- 
loy.  Holmes,  and  Lowell  to  the  fore,  it  is  surprising  that  the  state 
of  the  ephemeral  literature  of  the  I'nited  States  should  be  placed  so 
low  down  in  the  literary  scale,  and  not  be  made  more  fully  to  repre- 
sent the  enter^)rise  and  advancement  of  the  American  people. 


JOHN  CONROV  HUTCHESON. 


ilY  GRANDFATHER'S  GHOST-STOEY 


I  HAVE  frequently  heard  the  foUowiug  marvellous  story  related  by 
my  jgnuuliathcr  as  an  actual  cpisoilc  iu  kis  life.  I  will  gire  it,  as 
Bctrly  as  I  can  romember,  in  bis  own  words,  leaving  each  reader  to 
fann  his  own  opinion  upon  the  incidents,  without  any  commentary 
npoD  my  port,  firthor  than  the  statement,  that  my  grandfather  was  a 
man  whoso  veracity  I  had  never  any  reason  to  doubt. 

It  was  daring  a  summer  vacation  that  I  met  Karl  Komer.      I 

viB  reading  hard  for  my  degree ;  for  having  bcdu  somewhat  idle 

and  disdpated  during  the  term,  I  found  it  necessary  to -spend  what 

ihoold  have  been  my  holiday  among  my  books.     For  this  purpose  I 

piched  my  tent  at  Bucksleigh,  an  ancient  and  romantic  \illage  iu  the 

Ke*  Forest.     I  was  guided  by  several  considerations  in  my  choice 

of  locality  :  first,  it  was  a  reasonable  distance,  even  in  those  days, 

fiom  London  and  Oxford  ;  secondly,  I  was  bitten  about  that  time  by 

ui  eutomological  mania,  and  hero  was  the  spot  of  all  others  for  roie 

niolhs  and  butterflies  ;  thirdly,  a  delightful  and  salubrious  climate  ; 

Hti  fourthly,  not  far  away,  near  Stoucy  Cross,  was  the  family  seat 

of  8&me  college  chums,  whither,  if  books  and  butterflies  became  too 

nonotoDons,  I  could  tlco  for  a  day  or  two's  relaxation.     These  friends 

M  very  much  pressed  me  to  take  up  my  abode  wholly  with  them  ; 

^  had  I  done  so,  I  might  as  well  have  left  Greek  and  Latiu  behind 

Bit,  for  ail  the'use  I  should  have  made  of  them  there ;  so  I  prudeutly 

^odined,  with  the  compromise  I  have  mentioned. 

The  house  I  lodged  in  was  at  least  aa  old  as  the  Tudor  days — 
Pouted  roof,  overhanging  stories,  latticed  windows,  painted  beams, 
^^k  oak  staircases,  panelled  rooms,  carved  fireplaces,  &c.  It  be- 
*<>Uged  to  a  family  who  had  resided  abroad  for  several  years,  and 
*^*^  let,  during  the  summer  months,  in  apartments  to  visitors.  I  had 
'**Ut  one  fellow-lodger  when  1  first  came  to  Bucksleigh,  Karl  Komer, 
'*  German,  who,  with  his  servant  and  the  old  woman  who  looked 
^fter  the  house,  was,  beside  myself,  its  only  inhabitant.  From  the 
■Ht  he  cnrionsly  impressed  me.  In  appearance  ho  was  the  very 
^Bib-ideal  of  the  mysterious  German  of  romance.  Long  fair  hair, 
^lue  eyes  deeply  sunken,  pale  hollow  checks,  a  moody  demeanour, 
j*tid  tall  powerful  figure — ho  might  have  been  Charles  Moor  himself. 
|Xx)  his  habits  he  was  reserved  to  morosencss.  He  bad  &  weird  way 
"of  talking  to  himself,  and  a  strange  trick  of  almost  every  moment 
I  Casting  sharp  fearful  glances  over  his  shoulder,  as  though  he  fancied 
[  Boae  unpleasant  object  were  behind  him.     Xo  one  was  suffered  to 
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enter  bis  apartments  savo  his  own  servant,  a  dork  satnminc-lool 
ing  m&u,  afi  mysterious  as  himself.     I  questioned  Mrs.  Adum3,  tl 
housekeeper,  as  to  who  he  was.     But  she  was  as  much  in  the  darl 
and  far  more  curions  than  myself  respecting  bim.  About  two  moutl 
before  his  arrival  she  had  received  a  letter  from  her  master,  wl 
was  then  residing  in  Germany,  to  say  that  a  foreign  gentlei 
would,  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  arrive  at  Bucksleigb.  The  choi< 
of  apartments  was  to  be  given  him ;  she  was,  in  all  respects, 
attend  to  his  wishes,  and,  above  all,  was  to  ask  no  questions. 
time  of  bis  sojourn  was  uncertain  :  he  might  leave  at  any  momt 
This  was  all  the  information  she  possessed. 

There  was  something  about  Ktimer  that  attracted,  and  yet 
pulsed  me.     The  mystery  that  excited  my  curiosity  may  be  ascril 
to  the  first  feohng;  the  dark  sinister  expression  that   sometime 
miu«iod  with  tlic  gloom  upon  his  face  to  the  second.    I  frequently  aaiT 
him  wanderiiig  about  in  the  forest  during  my  entomological  rambles  j  , 
but  both  in  and  out  of  the  house  be  avoided  an  actual  meeting.        ■ 

We  had  been  fellow-lodgers  about  a  fortnight,  when,  withontn 
having  previously  exchanged  a  greeting,  we  became  suddenly  ac-   , 
qu&inted.     It  happened  in  this  way.     I  had  been  out  in  the  foi 
all  the  morning  bnttordy-huuting,  and  having  captured  in  my  net 
splendid  red  admiral,  two  peacocks,  and  some  smaller  &y,  I  wf 
Ijnng  basking  in  the  shadow  of  a  huge  beech,  gloating  over  my  prey,] 
when,  happening  to  look  up,  I  saw  the  German  leaning  against 
tree,  with  his  arms  folded,  and  tus  eyen  bent  upon  me.     I  had 
heard   his  footfall  upon  the  soft  turf,  and  his  sudden  appearance 
quite  startled  me.     Without  a  word  of  introduction,  he  threw  him- 
self upon  the  grass,  and  entered  into  conversation  as^freely  as  tboagh. 
we  had  been  old  acquaintances.     He  spoke  English  fluently,  al- 
though with  a  strong  foreign  accent.     I  found  him  to  be  a  man  qV 
highly-cultivated  mind.     Our  topics  wore  Greek,  Latin,  poetry,  en- 
tomology, scenery  ;  and  upon  all  his  remarks  were  equally  just  «  J^ 
fall  of  knowledge.     He  grew  warm  and  eloquent,  his  cheeks  Unah    -^ 
hia  eye  brightened,  the  whole  man  was  transformed.     Suddei^^Q 
without  any  warning,  in  the  very  midst  of  a  speech,  he  stopped,  W^ 
colour  died  out  of  his  face,  leaving  a  ghastly  pallor  in  its  pla— ^ 
while   his   eyes,  full  of  horror,  stared  wildly  upon  vacancy. 
change  was  so  instantaneous,  that  for  a  moment  I  was  struck 
speechless  as  himself,  my  eyes  instinctively  following  the  direcl 
of  his.     I  could  see  nothing  but  the  waving  branches  of  the  ti 
and  the  bright  sunlight.     Before  I  hadrecevered  my  solf-possesai 
sufficiently  to  8{>eak,  he  sprang  to  hia  feet  and  hurried  away; 
the  trees  hid  him  &om  my  sight,  I  saw  him  cast  the  old  fearful  Ic 
over  his  shoulder. 

There  was  something  about  the  incident  that,  in  spite  of  i^--^ 
bright  sunshine,  gave  me  a  strange  superstitious  feeling.     Aflei 
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)mg  oogit&iioD,  I  c^jnU  come  to  only  one  conclusion,  that  tbe  Ger- 
was  mad,  and  that  hin  liatiiniino  servant  wna  his  keeper. 
A  woek  passed  away,  and  I  saw  no  moro  of  Komer,  beyond  a 
glance,  as  ho  pas.^ed  my  window  on  his  way  to  the  forest. 
In  tbe  mean  time  I  had  a  visit  from  my  college  chums  of  ii  few  miles 
«0^  to  whom  I  related  my  German  experiences,  and  thereby  inflamed 
their  imo^aatioas  with  the  most  outrageous  ideas.  He  was  ouo 
ii  Scluller*B  robbers :  Mephistopheles,  a  Wcrter,  the  wild  hunts- 
Sahathiel,  n  bauitthed  count,  and  I  know  not  what.  Ensconced 
my  window-curtains,  they  waited  his  passing  to  catch  a 
of  him,  and  the  sight  of  his  strange  gloomy  face  made  them 
atmost  sorionsly  incline  to  those  ideas  that  had  been  but  jests  before. 
The  object  of  their  visit  was  to  induce  mo  to  go  nith  them  to  a 
Ul  that  was  to  come  ofTiu  a  foriuightat  Southampton.  But  I  hero- 
ictlly  resisted  oil  entreaties;  so  they  left  me  to  my  studies  in  disgust. 
Great  was  my  surprise  one  evening,  just  as  the  twilight  was 
dosng  in,  at  receiving  this  message  from  Mrs.  Adams — '  Would 
Mr.  8erle  honour  Mr.  Komer  by  his  company,  and  snp  with  iiim 
thit  oTening '?'  The  old  lady  was  all  in  a  flutter,  as  she  spoke  the 
vordfi.  We  exchanged  looks.  My  curiosity  was  aroused  to  see 
th{:  s&nctoram  that  none  had  beheld,  and  I  instantly  accepted. 

When  I  entered  the  room,  I  felt  almost  surjiriscd  to  find  that 
tkffa  Wfts  nothing  peculiar  in  it,  except  that  it  was  peculiarly  oom- 
iirtable.     Although  the  weather  was  warm,  a  cheerful  fire  burned 
tlie  grate,  and  three  large  lamps  illumined  every  part  of  the  large 
hre  room. 

'I  like  plenty  of  light/  he  said,  after  cordially  greeting  me;  '  I 
hia  dark  corners.' 

So  it  seemed,  I  thought.     Our  conversation  tamed  upon  Ger- 

iQao  literature,  which  the  translations  of  Scott,  Coleridge,  and  others, 

>&d  the  imitations  of  a  host  of  English  writers,  was  bringing  into 

^hion.     Kis  mind  was  deeply  impregnated  with  its  mystic  and 

iZhetapbTBical  character.     I  found  him  to  be  a  profound  believer  in 

Ulft  wildest  dreams  of  the  Rosicniciau  and  tbe  demonologist.     Our 

Conversation  had  naturally,  although  almost  imperceptibly,  drifted 

Uito  this  channel,  and  I  could  not  help  remarking  the  strange  forced 

t&anner  in  which  he  spoke  upon  the  subject,  as  though  compelled  to 

t*lk  of  it  by  some  occult  power  against  his  will.     I  ventured  to  be 

Hceptical,  and  shall  never  forget  the  look  with  which  ho  turned  on  me. 

*  Yonr  philosophy,'  he  said  bitterly,  '  rejects  all  things  that  do 

tiot  come  within  the  scope  of  its  narrow  reasonings,  regardless  of  the 

tict,  that  every  object  that  exists  contains  within  itself  unsolvablo 

mysteries.     Of  the  nature  of  our  own  souls,  of  their  condition  or 

destination,  after  they  are  freed  from  their  bodies,  we  know  nothing. 

Cin  we  conceive  eternity  ?  can  we  conceive  illimitable  space  ?  Space 

beioce  matter  9  tho  principles  of  our  own  being  ?     Wc  know  these 
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things  Are,  but  we  cannot  bring  them  within  the  petty  circle  of  o 
reaaou.  In  the  face  of  these  mighty  mysteries,  and  of  the  y« 
mightier  mysbeiies  of  the  Christian  faith,  how  dare  man  orrogautt 
assert  that  jiught  cimnot  be?  One  of  your  poets  says,  **'\\Tie 
ignorance  ia  bliss,  'tis  foUy  to  be  wise."  Wisdom  is  usually  put 
chased  at  a  bitter  cost.' 

There  was  somcthmg  in  his  mauuer  that  deeply  impressed  mi 
and  I  would  have  continued  the  couvcrbation,  but  he  skilfully  change 
the  subject,  and  we  were  soon  deep  in  the  discussion  of  the  compani 
tive  merits  of  ancient  and  modern  literature.  In  this  agreeable  dia 
com-se,  aided  by  an  excellent  supper,  some  equally  good  wiiie  am 
cigars,  time  glided  on  almost  imperceptibly. 

It  was  just  upon  the  stroke  of  twelve  when  I  wished  him  good 
night.     As  I  opened  the  door,  I  fancied  I  heard  a  sound  like  tb 
rustling  of  a  woman's  dress.     Thinking  it  was  Mi's.  Adams,  wb 
was  the  only  female  in  the  house,  coiuing  up  to  speak   to   me, 
turned  my  head ;  but  there  was  no  one  upon  tbo  landing  or  on  tb 
staircase.     The  sound  passed  me,  and  there  was  a  flutter  in  the  ail 
as  though  it  were  distui'bed  by  some  moving  body.     Following  il 
supposed  direction,  my  eyes  fell  upon  Konier.     In  a  few  seconds 
ghastly  chauge  bad  fallen  upon  him.     His  face  was  deadly  pole,  liii 
eyes  fixed  with  a  look  of  hon-or,  his  hands  convulsively  clutching 
the  arms  of  the  chair  upon  which  he  sat.     I  was  advancing  to  him, 
thinking  he  was  ill,  when  a  haml  laid  upon  my  shoulder  held  me 
bade.     I  turned,  and  saw  tbe  German  servant,  who  by  word  and 
gesture  requested  my  absence.     The  next  moment  I  foimd  myseU 
outside  the  door,  and  heard  the  key  turned  in  the  lock. 

A  week  elapsed,  dm'iug  which  Koiiier  and  I  never  once  met. 
had    been  hard  at  my  books,  had  completely  bhakou  oil  my  iai 
superstitious  terrors,  retaken  to  scepticism,  and  had  thoroughly  mad 
up  my  mind  that  the  German  was  the  victim  of  some  painful  dieeasQ 
of  which  I  had  witnessed  the  paroxysms. 

It  was  the  night  ofthe  ball,  wliich  I  have  before  mentioned.  I 
had  had  a  letter  from  my  friends  that  moruiug,  as  a  last  i>crstiader, 
to  meet  them  at  Southampton,  and  accompany  them  to  the  ball. 
But  I  heeded  not  the  voice  of  the  charjuer,  uud  was  fivrthcr  strength- 
ened in  my  virtuous  resolution  by  the  weather,  which,  uncertain  for 
several  days  past,  towards  the  evening  in  question  assumed  a  most 
savage  aspect:  the  rain  descended  in  torrents,  the  wind  blew  a  hur^ 
ricane,  and  there  were  distant  mutteriugs  in  tbe  air  that  portendoJ 
a  thunder-storm.  As  T  looked  round  my  gloomy  room,  in  the  fad-4 
ing  light,  I  could  not  help  picturing  with  a  sigh  the  biiUiant  balI4 
room  at  Southampton.  I 

While  thus  meditating,  there  was  a  knock  at  my  door.  Before  I 
could  answer  it,  Komer  stood  before  me.  Even  in  the  twihght  I 
could  i>erceive  that  his  air  was  excited  with  a  kind  of  forced  gaiety. 
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'  How  horribly  dull  yoa  are  hero  !*  he  cried.  *  Come  up  to  tuy 
iDDQi ;  I  have  a  cheerful  fire  aud  plenty  of  light,  a  bottle  of  good 
w»t  fti3  irreproachable  cigar,  and  Mrs.  Adams  is  preparing  an  ap- 
petiang  little  supper.' 

Now,  aftor  my  one  experiencCj  I  did  not  mach  care  abont  paas- 
iag  Um  ereaing  with  Korucr,  so  I  bcgau  a  polite  apolog>'  about  the 
aieeicitT  of  study.     But  ho  impatiently  interrupted  me  : 

*  Pshaw,  man  !  it  is  the  last  opportunity  yoa  will  have  of  refos- 
iagiDe.* 

'Are  you  going  to  leave  ns,  then  ?'  I  in*]uired. 
^Yes ;  my  release  is  at  bond,  and  I  wish  you  to  join  mo  in 
edebrating  it.* 

'  Your  release  !*  I  reiterated. 

*  Yes ;  bat  we  will  not  talk  of  it  to-night ;  you  will  hear  all 
•boat  it  to-mon-ow/  he  answered  lightly. 

After  that  I  could  not  refuse  kis  invitation. 

There  was  a  strangenesR  in  his  manner  that  I  could  not  under- 
sUnd,  which  impressed  me  disagreeably.  He  was  us  gay  as  a  Frcnch- 
mio;  he  laughed,  told  anecdotes  and  doubtful  adventures,  sang 
Gttman  stadeut  songs,  and  was  so  unlike  himself,  ns  I  had  prc- 
noody  known  him,  that  nt  times  I  had  serious  doubts  whether  I 
WIS  waking  or  dreaming. 

'I  astonish  you/  he  cried.  *I  have  cast  aside  Avhat  you  call 
the  bine  devils  for  to-night,  and,  as  Shakespeare  says,  "  Kichard'a 
himself  again:"  what  I  was  in  my  old  student  days,  the  merriest 
(cUow  within  the  walls  of  Bonn.' 

^  But  I  did  not  like  his  merriment — it  was  to  me  far  more  de- 
posing than  his  gloom.  I  drank  his  hock,  I  smoked  his  cigars, 
*ndl  laughed  at  his  stories;  but  I  felt  all  the  time  like  one  oppressed 
by  t  nightmare,  and  would  have  been  delighted  to  have  found  uu 
oxeose  to  get  down  quietly  to  my  own  room. 

la  the  mean  time  the  storm  was  raging  violently,  the  rain  dash- 
n^  in  sheets  against  the  windows,  and  we  could  hear  the  ci'ash  and 
moan  of  the  forest  as  the  wind  rushed  through  the  trees  ;  and  the 
tbaniier,  nearing,  though  still  distant,  rolled  sulleuly  through  the  air. 

'  A  pleasant  night  for  a  journey  1'  ho  cried,  in  the  light  jesting 
t<Mwh*i  had  assumed  throughout  the  evening. 

'  You  are  not  going  a  juumey  to-night  ?'  I  said. 

'No;  but  Fritz  has  gone.  I  shall  not  start  upon  my  journey 
^  to-morrow  morning — a  far  longer  one  than  Fritz's.' 

I  Bbuddered,  I  knew  not  why. 

*  Xow,  my  &iend,  it  is  time  that  we  separate,'  he  said  suddenly, 
^ifl|!,  and  holding  out  his  hand. 

The  intimation  was  suddeti,  and  not  strictly  polite ;  but  I  took 
tut  bint  with  the  most  cheerful  alacrity. 

*  Pardon  my  abruptness,  but  I  must  now  prepare  for  my  jouruey.* 
Sterna,  SMins.  Vol.  VU.  F.8.  Vol.  XVII.  V 
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An  odd  time,  I  thought,  to  begin  prcparationa  for  a  jonmeyj 
As  I  wisbed  him  good-night,  I  heard  the  rustling  as  of  a  woman* 
dress  behind  me,  felt  a  movement  in  the  air,  and  the  sensatio 
of  a  jmssinf?  body,  just  as  on  ray  previous  visit,  and  on  Komcr' 
face  fell  the  same  ghastly  look,     ^Fy  nervous  system  was  high! 
wrought,  whether  by  the  shadow  of  coming  events,  or  by  the  elec- 
tricity of  tho  atmosphere,  I  know  not ;  and  withont  another  word  I 
hnrricd  out  of  the  room.     As  before,  I  heard  the  key  turned  in  the 
lock  ;   but,  as  before,  I  did  not  Luiry  down  to  my  own  room,  for  my 
limbs  trembled  so  violently,  and  my  head  felt  so  dizzy,  that  I  wni 
obliged  to  lean  against  the  wall  for  a  moment,  for  fear  of  falling 

The  tem])e8t  had  reached  its  culminating  point.  The  thunder- 
clouds were  upon  ns,  and  sent  forth  peal  upon  peal  till  tbe  house 
trembled  and  shook  as  thongb  swayed  by  an  earthquake  ;  the  light- 
ning flashed  in  sheets,  and  in  streams  of  jagged  ^re,  now  bine  afl 
steel,  now  luridly  red;  the  rain  had  abated,  bat  the  wind,  rushing 
through  the  forest-leaves,  sounded  as  though  a  fnrious  mountain 
torrent  or  a  roaring  sea  was  coming  dovi-n  npon  us ;  while  the 
branches  crashed,  and  groaned,  and  shrieked,  as  the  hurricane 
swayed  and  broke  and  hurled  them  one  against  another.  Nev©r 
have  I  heard  so  awful  a  contention  of  the  elements.  I  can  nerer 
recall  the  memory  of  that  terrible  night  without  a  shudder.  Anjf 
there  I  stood  in  the  full  blaze  of  the  lightning,  as  it  shone  through 
the  staircase  window,  with  tho  fiiscinaiion  of  terror  upon  me. 

Suddenly  through  the  din  of  the  storm  there  rose  a  shaqi  wailing 
cry,  that  curdled  my  blood  and  bristled  my  hair.  It  came  from  the 
room  I  had  just  left,  liy  a  sudden  impulse,  which  I  could  never 
explain,  I  resolved  to  try  and  solve  the  awful  mystery  that  was  about 
me.  There  was  but  one  way.  Across  the  front  of  tho  house  ran  a 
naiTOW  balcony.  The  window  I  was  standing  against  was  in  a  line 
with  those  of  Komer's  room.  With  tbe  rain  beating  down  npon  my 
bare  head,  and  the  wind  sweeping  round  me  and  almost  lifting  me 
off  my  feet,  I  crept  on  to  this  balcony,  and  between  an  opening  in 
the  curtains  peered  into  Komer's  room.     And  this  is  what  I  saw. 

The  room  was  blazing  with  light,  just  as  I  hud  left  it.  With 
his  back  towards  me,  quivering  and  crouching,  was  the  form  of  Kor-  ■ 
nor;  facmg  the  window,  and  looking  into  his  face,  stood  a  woman. 
Her  dress  was  that  of  middle-class  German  life,  but  her  face  was 
the  most  lovely  I  ever  beheld  ;  the  hair  was  of  the  brightest,  rarest 
yellow,  the  complexion  faultlessly  pure  ;  the  eyes  large,  dreamy, 
and  of  a  deep  violet ;  the  nose  and  mouth  of  the  most  perfect  shape. 
\Nniilo  I  gazed,  fascinated  by  her  extraordinary  beauty,  a  hideous 
transformation  took  place  before  my  eyes.  The  clothes  faded  from 
her  form,  her  beaaty  melted  away  like  a  vapour,  and  in  its  place  my  ■ 
horriiicd  gaze  was  fastened  on  a  skeleton,  on  a  grinning  loathsome 
skull,  out  of  whose  mouldering  recesses  crawled  bloated  obscene 
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VKiBS.     The  visiou  whs  !)nt  of  u  second's  duration,  and  then  I  saw 
Hm  hmes  cmmble  before  my  eyes,  and  Uie  skuU  totter  and  fall. 

I  afcw  no  more.     A  mist  giilbcrod  before  my  eyes,  and  tbe  ticfc- 
«f  death  overpowered  me  j  but  as  1  fell  I  heard  a  lond  explo- 
wfaieb  soanded  unlike  the  tbunder  that  a  moment  afterrards 
nuBrittl  with  its  echoes. 

When  sense  returned,  I  found  myself  lying  upon  the  paTemenl 
of  the  balcony*  siUiirated  with  rain,  and  coKl  us  ice.  The  morning 
wa  jnat  breaking ;  the  storm  bad  cleared  awny,  all  but  the  wind, 
»b«h  still  blew  hard,  but  iu  fitful  dying  gusta.  With  a  dazed 
braai,  ajtou  which  still  lingered  the  dark  shadow  of  the  horrors  I 
hftd  witnessed,  bnt  no  substantial  idea,  I  mechanically  sought  my 
own  af>artments,  and  iu  tbe  same  automaton  fashion  swallowed  a 
Urge  ghiss  of  brandy,  undressed,  got  into  bod,  and  without  onj 
lirther  recollection  fell  fast  asleep. 

I  was  awakened  by  a  sudden  ehock,  and  the  sound  of  load 
Un^hter.  Wben  I  opened  my  eyes,  I  found  myself  upon  the  floor, 
uul  my  friends  from  Stony  Cross  stondiug  over  me,  convulaed  vriih 
Uiighter,  at,  I  presume,  my  ridiculous  and  scared  appearance.  In 
rettiming  from  Southampton,  they  hud  come  several  miles  out  of 
their  way  to  pay  me  a  visit.  Upon  hearing  I  had  not  risen,  heated 
with  champagne,  and  ready  for  any  mischief,  they  entered  my  room, 
lifted  me  ont  of  bed  in  my  sheet,  and  bumped  me  not  veiy  gently 
opon  the  ground. 

We  had  just  sat  down  to  breakfast  when  Mrs.  Adnms  put  her 
bead  in  at  the  door,  and  beckoned  me  out  mysteriously.  *  I  beg 
ywir  pardon,  sir.  for  intemtptingyou,  but  I  am  so  uneasy  about  Mr. 
Komer  that  I  couldn't  contain  myself  any  longer.' 

'What  is  tbe  matter'?'  I  asked  iu  great  ogitation. 

'  Well,  you  know  be  ia  an  early  riser,  never  in  bed  after  six. 
It  is  now  ten,  and  I  have  neither  seen  nor  heard  him.  I  have 
koockeiJ  at  his  door,  aud  can  get  no  answer.' 

'  WLere  is  tbe  servant  Fritz  ?'  I  inquired. 
He  went  away  yesterday,  saying  he  should  not  return  for  some 

,  and  that  I  was  to  attend  upon  his  master  in  the  mean  while.' 

I  told  her  to  wait  until  after  breakfast,  and  I  would  see  what 
cwild  be  done.  All  the  honors  of  the  last  night  came  vividly  back 
Vpati  my  memor}',  filling  me  with  evil  forebodings.  It  was  impos- 
aWe  to  conceal  my  perturbation  from  n>y  friends ;  and  after  a  very 
little  pressing,  I  told  them  of  the  housekeeper's  fears,  and  certain 
rrf  my  own  experiences  ;  omitting  all  mention  of  what  I  had  seen 
tiu-ough  the  window,  which  would  have  excited  only  their  ridicule. 

The  breakfast- table  was  abandoned ;  and  while  I  proceeded  to 

German's  chamber,  the  others  waited  the  result  at  the  farther 

of  the  corridor.  No  answer  was  returned  to  my  knock,  and 
ifler  a  little  hesitation  we  decided  to  send  for  a  locksmith,  and  moke 
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n  forcible  entry.     No  one  thought  of  entering  hy  the  windows,  and; 
I  dared  not  propose  it ;  I  conld  not  for  my  Hfe  have  looked  throug 
them  again.     Iji  a  very  short  time  the  lock  was  taken  off,  and  the 
door  thrown  open.     The  room  was  darkened  hy  the  curtains,  aav 
in  one  spot,  where  the  sunbeams  streamed  through  on  oi>ening,  an 
fell  full  and  brightly  upon  an  awful  object — the  upturned  blood- 
bespattered  face  of  the  German.     He  was  quite  dead ;  his  hand 
still  grasped  a  discharged  pistol — he  had  blown  his  brains  out. 

I  need  scarcely  remark  that  I  did  not  pass  another  night  uuder 
that  ill-omened  roof,  but  at  once  accepted  my  friends'  invitation  to 
return  home  with  them. 

Of  course  you  are  now  anxious  to  know  the  explanation  of  tho 
mysterious  spectre  and  all  other  mysteries.  All  that  I  can  toll  yo 
wyton  the  subject  was  gathered  more  from  inferences  than  from  direct 
information.  In  Ktimer's  ^\Titing-desk  was  found  the  miniature 
of  a  lovely  girl,  which  I  immeiiiately  recognised  as  the  face  I  had 
seen  in  my  vision  ;  and  beside  it  was  a  strange  and  horrible  letter, 
of  which  I  made  a  copy  at  the  time,  and  which,  as  nearly  as  I  can 
remember,  ran  thuH  : 

*  When  you  read  these  Lines  I  shall  be  no  more.  Living,  I  am 
powerless  to  avenge  your  wickedness  to  me ;  but  if  there  is  a  just 
God,  my  revenge  will  reach  you  from  the  grave.  I  have  prayed 
unceasingly  to  be  directed  to  a  retribution  as  awfid  as  the  misery 
you  have  brought  upon  me.  My  prayer  has  been  heard,  and,  jnark 
me^  scoff  as  you  will  in  your  sceptical  conceit,  it  will  come  to  pass. 
In  my  dark  hours  of  despairiflg  agony,  this  is  the  vengeance  I  have 
engendered,  and  which  I  wUl  execute.  From  the  hour  in  which  I 
draw  my  last  breath  I  will  haunt  you.  Fly  to  the  furthermost  ex- 
tremities of  the  world,  and  my  shadow  shall  still  pursue  you  ;  alono 
or  in  a  crowd,  in  the  darkness  of  the  night  or  in  the  brightest  san- 
shino,  you  shall  Imow  no  moment  of  your  life  in  which  I  may  not 
stand  before  you.  And  Jest  liabit  should  iu  time  dull  the  horror  of 
my  presence  to  your  hard  godless  soul,  in  each  visitation  yon  shall 
behold  the  progress  of  the  corruption  of  the  buried  body  as  it  festers  ■ 
iu  the  earth.  As  the  body  is  at  the  moment  I  stand  before  you,  in  m 
that  guise  shall  you  see  me.  And  when  the  last  stage  is  reached, 
when  the  bones  crumble  into  dust,  then  shall  thy  earthly  career 
close.  Pray,  then,  if  yon  can,  that  the  tortures  you  will  endure  in 
this  life  may  mitigate  those  prepared  for  you  in  the  next.* 

Putting  together  the  little  information  I  gathered  at  various 
times,  chiefly  through  Mrs.  Adams,  I  framed  this  stoi-y.  At  Bonn 
thei'e  lived  one  Adeline  Sturm,  a  burgomaster's  daughter.  She  was 
the  beauty  of  the  to^^'ll,  had  been  educated  far  above  her  station, 
and  was  as  notorions  for  her  haughty  and  disdainful  piide  as  for  her 
personal  charms.  All  the  young  mcu  were  maiUyiu  love  with  her, 
hut  upon  all  she  looked  down  with  equal  scorn.  Karl  Komer  was  at 
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■  me  a  student  at  the  University.     Ho  was  a  scion  of  a  nohle 

. ,  strikingly  handsome,  heir  to  a  fine  fortune,  aiiil  the  most 

hatrtleaa  libertine  in  Bonn.  The  stories  ho  was  continually  hearing 
of  this  girl's  nn impressible  nature  excited  hia  pique,  and  over  a 
dflbftQch  he  laid  a  heavy  wager  with  a  fellow-stadeut  that  he  would 
vin  her  love,  degrade  her  pride,  and  abandon  her.  He  succeeded 
too  well  in  all  that  he  proposed.  It  was  an  act  of  monstrous  vil- 
Uny;  for  he  had  not  even  the  excuse  of  passion  for  accomplishing 
Adeline's  ruin,  while  she  loved  him  mth  nil  the  fenour  of  her  proud 
povcrftil  natore.  Upon  discovering  the  conspiracy  of  which  she 
hid  been  made  the  victim,  she  took  poison.  From  that  time  Kor- 
ner  was  accunsed ;  he  wandered  from  land  to  land,  from  one  division 
of  the  globe  to  another,  but  nowhero  finding  peace  or  rest. 

A  sceptical  friend  lias  suggested  that  the  letter  worked  its  object 
withont  any  supernatural  intervention.  Written  under  such  awful 
circumstaaces,  under  so  powerful  a  conviction  that  it  would  bo  given 

her  to  cxecuto  her  implacable  will,  it  worked  upon  the  guilty 

science  of  her  betrayer  until  hia  diseased  imagination,  constantly 
brooding  upon  its  terrible  suggestions,  created  for  itself  the  very 
horrors  threatened.  In  regard  to  my  share  in  the  illusion,  hia 
theory  is  this  :  *  From  the  first,  Kciraer  impressed  your  mind  with 
a  sense  of  the  abnormal  and  the  mysterious.  His  behaviour  in  the 
forest  gave  a  form  to  what  had  been  before  intangible,  by  suggesting 
the  idea  that  he  was  haunted  by  some  ghastlj'  vision.  The  next 
sUge  in  the  mental  process  was  reached  on  the  occasion  of  your  first 
TJsit  to  his  apartments.  The  cold  air,  rushing  tlu'ough  the  open  door 
ud  mingling  with  the  overheated  atmosphere  within,  rustled  among 
some  unseen  objects,  and  suggested  to  your  excited  imagination  that 
the  Thing  was  about  you,  and  from  tLe  nature  of  a  sound,  suggested 
I  female  apparition.  Upon  Korner's  face  you  saw  your  own  impres- 
sions reflected,  Imt  in  his  case  intensified  by  a  visual  illusion.  On 
the  occasion  of  your  Inst  visit,  every  circumstance  favoured  the  ex- 
quisitely-sensitive condition  of  your  organs.  There  was  a  terrible 
storm  raging;  the  air  was  charged  ^^'ith  electricity — a  most  important 
point ;  when  you  looked  through  that  window,  Reason  had  entirely 
TMited  her  throne.  You  were  utterly  under  the  spell,  and  by  one 
of  those  curious  mental  phenomena  of  whose  occasional  occurrence  we 
have  undoubted  proof,  the  horrible  illusion  of  Korner,  iulonsified 
lo  an  immeasurable  degree  by  the  agony  of  coming  death,  com- 
mnnicated  itself  to  your  mind,  thus  causing  your  visiou  to  be  similarly 

ressed,' 

Very  ingenious  indeed,  I  tell  him,  but  a  good  deal  of  Bishop 
Berkeley's  metaphysics  about  it.   There  is  a  vast  difference  between 

ttiing  that  you  are  burned  and  the  actual  sensation. 
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BY  HCeitY  LAKE 


'Poo&  devil!*  Sucb  was  tlie  Iftcouic  Beuiimenl  of  pity  expreaaed 
lately  by  a  man  of  experienee  when  he  heard  that  his  friend  h&d 
taken  out  a  patent. 

Few  oi'  our  readers,  while  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  vftrtous  com- 
forts aud  upidiances  of  daily  life,  arc  at  all  aware,  not  alone  of  the 
difficulties  which  attended  thcii-  introduction,  but  of  the  absolute 
impedimenta  which  were  put  in  their  way.  The  intensity  of  these 
impediments  has  been  fre<jnontly,  thouju'h  by  no  means  entirely,  de- 
peudeut  upon  ignorance  and  sellishueBS.  Vested  interests,  however, 
have  been  scarcely  more  powerful  in  their  antagonism  than  crass 
stupidity.  An  inrentiou  or  an  improvement  is  to  many  oven  now 
as  a  red  raj^  to  a  bull — a  thing  to  be  resisted  by  all  means ;  and  if 
a  man  wiHh  to  be  at  war  with  a  fail*  section  of  humanity,  he  could 
scarcely  more  readily  attain  his  desires  than  by  becoming  an  in- 
ventor. The  Patent-office  could  claim  as  many  victims  as  the 
Coiurt  of  Chunceiy,  and  the  hope  defen*ed  whicli  maketh  the  heart 
sick  has  its  records  equally  dislip^iired  by  hoj^eful  hearts  bowed  dowa 
by  the  mteery  and  torture  of  delay.  To  have  a  patent  has  become 
synonymous  in  many  minds  with  hft\"ing  a  '  white  elephant,' 

We  aj-e  notB|>eakiug  of  those  midtitudiuous  registrations  of  use- 
less iuventionB  iu  the  Patent-office,  but  of  really  useful  scientific 
discoveries,  which  have  ere  tlus,  or  will  one  day,  become  adopted  and 
valued,  but,  unless  Uie  inventor  be  endowed  with  enthusiasm  suffi- 
ciently poweiful  to  surmoimt  all  dillicjilties  and  to  endure  all  delays, 
only  when  his  family  is  ruined  and  he  broken-hearted. 

There  are  a  few  exceptions,  but  they  are  very  few.  A  gieat  im- 
provement of  some  machinery  iu  constant  use  readily  meets  its  re- 
ward, especially  if  it  he  eeuuomical  iu  its  operation.  Show  a  manu- 
facturer that  he  con  make  pounds  by  expending  shillingB,  and  you 
^^ill  not  have  long  to  wait  for  his  adoption  of  your  idea.  But  woe 
to  that  man  whose  invention  suggests  radical  changes;  'for  against 
him  is  raised  at  once  the  many-headed  hydra  goaded  on  by  ignor- 
ance and  vested  interest. 

Money,  wliieh  is  nll-powerful  in  the  world  usuiiUy,  is  compa- 
ratively of  little  avail  here :  the  delay  caused  by  opjjosition  would 
break  the  Mint.  Enthusiasm  is  the  power  which  alone  has  orer- 
Icapeil  all  impediments,  whether  the  antagonism  were  derived  irom 
ignorance,  interest,  or  that  weapon  born  of  or  adopted  by  both, 
ridicule. 
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It  u  well  for  all  opponents  of  improvements  to  rcmonibor  that 
iQ  tiuDgs  baiuan  come  to  tlieir  climax,  and  tlicii  docuy.  Tliev  servo 
tluir  taru  in  tbeLr  time ;  but  it  is  the  fate  of  ovcrythlug  in  the  uui- 
mat  to  be  superseded  when  no  longer  useful,  and  it  is  the  privilege 
of  cuery  great  inventor  to  create  a  state  of  things  that  did  not  pre- 
fiooily  •ziflt.  Watchmen  wore  thought  to  bo  the  very  [>orfoction  of 
nrvefflaaoe^  and  andoubtedly  they  worked  a  wonderful  improvement 
ia  iht  Uwleasness  of  the  streets ;  hut  they  were  swept  oat  of  the 
njf  and  ^nporseded  by  the  police.  Yet,  again,  the  police  hare  so 
sfaupened  men^s  wits  in  the  matter  of  knavery,  that  the  j>o]ECO-force 
a  pfvrod  to  be  iusuffieieut,  while  to  return  to  watchmen  would  he  to 
nbim  to  A  condition  in  which  no  man*a  goods  or  even  life  wonid  be 
lifa  for  a  moment. 

Oil-lamps  had  ju^tt  been  improved  to  a  certain  extout  when  they 
mae  BQperseded  by  gas ;  but  gas  has  OTokod  a  habit  of  life  that  to 
letBm  to  oil  would  be  impossible.  Life  and  tho  present  work  of  the 
W&tiA  wonld  be  brought  to  n  perfect  standstill. 

One  of  the  greatest  privations  saf^ered  by  beleaguered  Paris  was 
tbe  loss  of  gas  light.  Meat  may  ho  snpplemeuted  by  flesh  ot  horse, 
•aa,  male,  dog,  cat,  or  rat ;  but  triatc  comnm  un  bonnet  tie  nuit  was 
tiw  gay  Parisians'  idea  of  the  time  of  darkness ;  and  if  they  could 
now  nami'>  a  privation  which  would  be  regarded  by  them  as  the  great- 
est, it  wonld  be  want  of  gas.  Vet  it  is  in  the  remembrance  of  many 
now  hving,  when  the  proposed  introduction  of  this  ai-tificial  Hght, 
vtdch  was  destined  soon  to  supersede  the  old  oil-lamps  of  the  street, 
to  light  np  onr  houses  and  railways,  and  even  to  be  impreftHe<l  into 
the  colinory  department,  was  met  with  the  most  detcnniiied  opposi- 
tion. Lord  mayors  mid  aldermeu,  ministers  of  state  and  M.P.*b« 
IMtnee  and  tradespeople,  joined  their  antagonisms ;  while,  amongst 
many  learned  objections,  maybe  mentioned  the  ridicule  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  who  jeered  at  those  *  who  pro]X)sed  to  light  Loudon  with  a 
slice  from  tbe  moon.'  But  ut  length  the  enthusiasts,  who  worked 
•teadiiy  on,  fighting  np  to  the  very  night  when  one  side  of  one 
itrect  —  Poll  Mall,  we  believe  —  waa  mysteriously  iUumiued,  were 
triumphant ;  though  the  people  stood  aflrighted  on  the  other  side  of 
(he  road,  expecting  the  utter  failure  of  the  pniposal,  or  such  an  en- 
|ik)Boa  aa  would  for  over  put  an  end  to  so  *  chimerical  an  illusion.' 

Oar  younger  rejiders,  who  now  revel  in  the  facility  for  correspond- 
ttiee  afforded  by  penny  jtoatage,  would  little  *h'oam  of  the  opposition 
igainat  which  Sir  Rowland  Hill  liad  to  battle  ere,  in  1840,  the  boon 
was  given.  In  1838  the  charge  for  postage  averaged  sevenpence- 
hal^[»euny  for  a  single  letter;  while  any,  the  simplest,  enclosure,  even 
of  an  inch  of  paper,  miwlc  it  a  '  double  letter'  liable  to  double  post- 
»ge.  Envelopes  at  that  lime  were  unknown,  save  to  tho  members 
of  cither  Honsc,  who  franked  them  up  to  the  height  of  thuir  privi- 
kge.     The  Poat-ot&ce  revenue  had  remained  nearly  Btationary  dur- 
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ijig  tlie  preceding  twenty  years,  notwithstanding  the  vast  increase 
during  that  period  both  of  the  popuhitiou  and  of  the  facility  of  inter- 
conrse  between  the  diflerent  parts  of  the  empire.  Yet,  in  the  face 
of  this,  the  fight  of  Sir  Rowland  Hill  wag  won  bit  by  bit,  till,  though 
letters  ai-e  carried  at  less  than  one-seventh  of  the  cost  to  the  public, 
and  the  exjienses  of  the  establishment  are  more  than  double  what 
thoy  were  nndt-r  the  old  system,  the  Post-offieo  nets  a  revenue  of 
almost  a  million  and  a  half  sterling,  after  paying  all  costs  and  charges. 

The  enormoua  figures  wliich  attest  the  progress  of  corresiK)nd- 
ence  iu  the  countr}'  are  calculated  to  sur^jrise  those  who  so  cooUy 
receive  thou*  daily  letters. 

The  total  number  of  letters  delivered  in  1870  in  the  ITnitetl 
Kingdom  was  831^yi4,000;  an  increase  of  about  80,000,000  on 
the  previous  year.  Indeed  80,000,000  may  be  regarded  as  tho 
annual  increase  on  these  already  astounding  figures.  Of  these  let- 
ters nearly  4,0()0,00n  were  retunied,  and  they  were  thus  dlBx^sed 
of:  nearly  3,000,000  were  restored  to  the  writers;  upwards  of 
100,000  were  re-issucd  to  *  con-ected  addresses*  {showing  tho  care 
of  the  Post-oflBce  in  amending  the  errors  or  carelessness  of  tho 
writers);  and  upwards  of  200,000  were  destroyed,  in  utter  hope- 
lessness of  finding  the  owners.  It  is  very  snggestivo  to  find  that 
nearly  15,000  letters  were  posted  without  any  address  at  all,  and, 
more  strange  stiU,  that  250  of  these  contained  money  to  the  aggre- 
gate of  2,8 10^  The  gross  number  of  letters,  divided  by  the  popu- 
lation and  the  inhabited  houses,  gives  an  average  of  twenty -dx 
letters  to  each  person,  and  149  to  each  house. 

Closely  alHed  with  the  Post-office  proper,  and  scarcely  less  in- 
teresting to  many,  is  the  Post-otHce  Havings-Bank  ;  but  it  took 
not  only  fifty-five  yeai-s,  but  the  loss  of  much  money,  to  secure  th© 
adoption  of  its  unquestionable  advantage.  In  1806,  a  bill  for  the 
transfer  of  savings-banks  to  government  was  introdnccd  by  Mr, 
Whitbread,  which  was  much  opposed,  and  eventually  thrown  out  on 
its  second  reading.  The  idea  was  frequently  talked  of  aftei'narda, 
but  always  crushed,  until  in  1860,  in  consequence  of  numerous 
savings-bank  failorea,  Mr.  Pikes  of  Huildersfield  wrote  a  con- 
vincing pamphlet  on  tho  subject.  A  i>Ittn  •was  then  prepared  by 
Mr.  George  Chetwyiid,  the  present  receiver  and  accountant -gen  oral 
of  the  Post-office,  on  which  a  bill  was  founded,  and,  being  carried 
in  18G1,  the  system  was  matured  and  worked  out  by  Mr.  Chetwynd 
in  combination  with  Mr.  Seudamore,  whoso  name  has  since  become 
identified  with  the  telegi-aph  system.  Tho  hill  had  no  easy  time  of 
it,  however,  and  it  had  many  a  narrow  escape  before  it  became  an 
Act,  All  the  savings-banks  in  the  kingdom  opposed  it,  and  mem- 
bers were  roused  to  Tehemenl  opposition  by  local  constituencies. 

Tlie  adoption  of  sarings-banks  by  the  government  has  met  with 
the  most  signal  success.  The  banks  are  increased  from  2,500  to  up- 
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TOii«  ..f -4,000  ;  tbo  depositors  from  039,000  lo  nearly  2,000,000  ; 
tal  l!if  amouDt  of  money  deposited  from  2,000,000^  to  nearly 
f'.'XiM.OOO/.,  while  the  cost  is  below  the  orif^al  iiarliameutaiy 
Otinnle. 

(%c«pnes8  and  facility  have,  then,  created  a  necessity  Tor  inter- 
ition  ;  and  the  posliuau,  instead  of  being,  as  at  ono  time,  a 
to  many,  is  n  dinmal  visitor  at  nearly  every  door.  Disarrange 
^sJ^m,  take  away  the  boon  that  lias  been  thus  conferred,  and 
who  knew  not  what  it  was  to  receive  a  letter  before  1840 
b«  the  first  to  resent  the  aggression. 

ay  attempted  alteration  in  the  carrying  system  of  the  country 
to  hove  been  always  the  signal  for  tlie  most  vehement  oppo- 
from  aH  classes. 
In  1669  the  first  attempt  was  made  to  establish  a  coach  system. 
A  CMch  had  be^m  built  by  the  Earl  of  Rntland  nearly  a  hundred 
jww  before ;  but  it  was  merely  for  family  use,  and  was  as  heavy  and 
himbcring  as  a  van.  In  1669,  however,  the  proprietors  of  a  *  Hying 
mich*  undertook  to  perform  the  journey  from  Oxford  to  London  *  be- 
tT^en  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun.*  At  six  in  the  morning  the 
'  a  All  SoiUs'  College,  and  at  seven  in  the  evening  the  bold 
irers  arrived  safely  in  Loudon. 
This  coach  ceased  to  run  in  the  dork  days  of  winter,  the  road 
being  infested  by  robbere  after  nightfall ;  but  its  success  caused  half 
idt^zen  more  to  be  established.  The  public  mind,  however,  was  set 
•rainst  them,  and  aU  promises  of  improved  svinftness  wore  jeered  at, 
ind  regarded  as  dangerous  or  impossible.  It  was  said  by  Sir  Heniy 
Herbert,  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1071 :  *  If  a  man 
t<rt  lo  propose  to  convey  us  regularly  to  Edinburgh  in  coaches  in 
seven  ilays,  and  bring  ua  back  in  seven  days  more,  should  wo  not  vole 
bim  to  Bedlam  ?  or  if  another  were  to  assert  he  would  sail  to  tho 
£ut  Indies  in  six  months,  should  we  not  punish  bim  for  practising 
on  our  credulity  ?'  And  yet,  absurd  as  these  words  sound  to  us,  Sir 
Henry  most  probably  represented  the  real  feeling  of  the  whole  count»7 
it  the  time. 

Tho  Duke  of  Bridgewater  in  1758  obtained  an  act  of  parliament 
for  power  to  construct  a  canal.  This,  however,  has  been  aacribod 
to  others,  but  the  only  pre\'ion3  idea  was  to  make  use  of  existing 
HTers  and  render  them  navigable.  It  was  Francis  Duke  of  I3ridge- 
watcr  who  first  conceived  the  idea  of  cuttiog  a  canal  through  solid 
W.  With  the  Duke  were  associated  James  IJrindley,  a  clever  and 
Batbosi&Btic  man,  and  John  Gilbert,  whose  mania  was  for  mines  and 

Public  opinion  went  dead  against  tho  Duke.  The  people  de- 
dared  him  uisane,  and  dcnoimced  Mr.  Brindley  as  *a  penniless  theo- 
rist ;'  and  when  the  great  engineer  proposed  to  build  his  aqnoduct 
*hirty-nine  feet  above  the  j-iver  Irwell,  it  was  generaUy  coivsvieitvl 
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that  a  madhouse  waa  the  proper  location  of  such  a  mAn.     '  Moan- 
while  the  I>ake  limited  his  persoual  expenses  to  400/.  )>cr  amimot  ^ 
while  John  Gilbert  showed  the  method  of  his  madness  :  went  about  - 
the  couutry  borrowing  money  on  all  sorts  of  security ;    was  veU 
kno^ni  ofi  the  Liverpool  Exchange,  where  the  Duke's  hill  for  500^ 
could  with  difficulty  be  cashed ;  was  a  weelUy  \Taitor  among  the  fcr-  , 
mers  in  the  neighbouring  districts,  boiTowing  such  small  sums  jm 
they  could  spare,  forestalling  the  rental  of  the  Duke's  tenants, 
appealing  iu  the  greatness  of  the  ducal  name  for  the  support  of  Ui; 
which  was  popularly  known  aa  the  Duke's  folly.' 

The  hoiu'  of  triumph  arrived :  the  work  was  a  great  succesi 
and  oven  the  scientific  scoffers  became  loud  in  their  praises  of 
undertaking. 

WHien  the  Duke  conceived  this  great  design,  the  price  of  m\ 
cai'Hage  between  Manchester  and  Liverpool  was  twelve  shillings 
ton,  and  laud-carriage  forty  BliilUng8  a  ton.    By  the  Duke's  act, 
charge  was  limited  by  statute  to  six  shillings.     The  whole  dis' 
was  nt  onco  iK'ncfited,    The  canal  bi-t^ame  the  great  highway  for 
matenal  and  uuinufuctiu-td  goods,  coals,  lime,  manure ;  wlnlo 
markets  of  Manchester  were  supplied,  and  the  inhabitants  earn 
to  travel  most  pleasantly  along  the  canal,  which  had  been  the  obj 
of  their  sneers  during  the  whole  time  of  its  formation. 

The  usual  result  ensued.  The  great  canal  was  soon  followed 
others,  in  which  the  Duke  and  Mr.  Brindlcy  bore  port,  though  man; 
vere  proposed  which  were  not  reqnii'ed.  Bat  the  new  mode  of 
vestment  waa  anxiously  sought  for,  until  a  perfect  mania  arose  i 
1790,  when  the  windows  of  inns  where  the  contractors  were  sta; 
were  forced,  and  agriculturists  were  roving  about  at  midnight  to  pro- 
cnre  shares.  But  by  the  unwear^-ing  energy  of  the  brave  Duke  ilOO 
miles  of  canal  were  made;  and  the  dividends  paid  on  these  under- 
takingH  have  been  from  6  to  30  j)er  cent.  J 

\\'heu  George  Stephenson  was  iutioducing  his  locomotive,  hd 
stated  to  Mr.  Thomeycroft  that  his  utmost  expectations  were  limited 
to  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  an  hour :  and  yet,  if  it  had  not  been  foa 
the  enthusiasm  of  men  devotod  to  the  development  of  one  idea,  th^ 
opposition  in  eveiy  conceivable  form  must  have  overpowered,  or  at 
least  dekyed,  the  gi-eat  blessing  of  railways.    There  was  one  excep- 
tion, which  waa  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater,  who  exhibited  the  same 
spirit  of  forethought  as  he  had  sho\\Ti  regarding  his  own   canals. 
*  The  canals,'  he  said,  '  will  last  my  time ;  hut  I  see  mischief  i 
these trararoads.' 

One  Thomas  Gray  was  now  the  monomaniac  whose  cntbuaiaE 
gave  no  pause  in  forcing  forw^ard  the  great  idea.  In  1820  and  18211 
he  memorialised  Lord  Sidmouth  ;  in  1822  he  sent  five  separate  jjeti- 
tious  to  ministers  of  state;  in  1823  he  again  addressed  the  minis- 
ters; in  1824  he  petitioned  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Corporation  of 
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Bnt  from  all  tbeso  he  mot  with  little  or  no  practical  fltten- 
twi.  He  was  lookeil  upon  by  tlie  thinking  part  of  the  coinmuuity  as 
i-lt^rr  corioas  man.  who.  haviog  no  eapit^il  of  his  own,  wus  williiig 
tyfni['li>T  tht?  capitiil  of  ot  be  re  for  his  own  benefit. 

Mr.  HowiU,  who  resided  at  the  siuiie  time  as  Gray  iii  Kotting- 
km,  speaks  of  Gray's  ouc  idea  as  a  whimsical  ci^tchet  which  hod 
tff  rtars  i-ompletely  taken  pORseseion  of  and  absorbed  his  whole 
n>imi :  that  it  Mas  the  one  ^reat  and  iucesHaut  subject  of  his  thoughts 
uil  ovTivcrsatiou  ;  that,  begin  when  you  wouhl.  on  whatever  subject- — ■ 
^rather,  the  news,  the  political  movements  of  the  day — it  would 
t<e  many  minutes  before,  with  Thomas  Gray,  yon  would  be  euve- 
witb  steam,  listeniiif^  to  a  hamupHe  on  a  general  iron  nulway. 
Qfeonrse,  Gray  was  looked  upon  as  little  better  than  a  madman,  a 
(TOtchety  fellow,  a  drcuucr,  a  builder  of  castles  in  the  air,  one  of  a 
nee  of  discoverers  of  the.  elixir  of  lif(\  the  jihllosopher's  stone,  or  per- 
}tltm\  motion.  With  one  consent  he  wu»  \oted  an  iutulcruble  bore. 
Ur.  Howitt  thus  describes  bis  first  meeting :  *  Thomafi  Gray 
nd  myself  came  in  contact,  and  sure  enough  he  soon  broke  out  on 
tiuit  railway  topic.  Visions  of  railways  ramiiiig  all  over  the  king- 
ug  thousands  of  people  and  himilreds  of  thousands  of 
is  at  a  good  round  trot;  coaches  and  coachmen  anni- 
bikteU;  canals  covered  with  duck-weed;  enormous  fortunes  made  by 
tipecnlations  being  talked  of  as  sober  realities  that  were  to  be.' 
Notwithstanding  all  this  opposition  and  ridicule,  at  length  tlic 
las  was  issued  for  the  Manchester  and  Liverpool  Railway, 
George  Stephenson  was  employed  to  make  the  survey.  But 
ipfiiication  was  made  to  the  House  of  Commons  for  a  bill,  it 
met  by  the  most  determined  opposition.  Every  clause  was 
opposed;  every  fallacy  was  again  repeated;  facts  were  misstated, 
iDii  falsehoods  roimdly  asserted  for  facta.  Then  the  country  was 
nntsed.  The  country  gentleman  was  told  that  the  smoke  would  kill 
luB  lords  as  they  passed  over  the  lucomotivc.  It  was  argued  that 
tiie  weight  of  the  engine  would  prevent  its  moving;  that  the  sparks 
tbe  engine  would  destroy  nil  the  property  through  wliich  it 
Pasaengers  would  he  hurled  to  destruction  ;  supposing  their 
were  q)ared,  they  would  be  unable  to  breathe  in  carrioges 
tatclling  at  such  a  rate.  The  race  of  horses  was  to  be  extin- 
gniiihed,  and  foxes  and  pheasants  were  to  cease  for  ever  amongst 
m.  The  c4}rporationH  of  Leeds,  Liverpool,  and  Birmingham  called 
npon  the  landed  proprietors — the  very  interest  their  predecessors 
1*1  oppoBed — to  pbice  every  opposition  to  the  railways  wherever 
cuDtcmplAledr 

Tbe  staid  and  prescient  Quarterly  lievieic  may  be  considered  to 
«an  tip  the  general  opinion  of  the  press  in  an  article  written  in 
182;;,  from  which  we  extract  the  following,  which  reads  very  gro- 
t««qae]y  by  the  light  of  our  present  experience : 
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*  The  groBS  exaggemtiou  of  the  powers  of  the  locomotive  steal 
ougiue,  or,  to  speak  more  plainly,  the  atoam-carriage,  may  del 
for  a  time,  hut  must  end  in  the  mortification  of  those  concerned. 
It  is  certainly  some  consolation  to  tltose  ivho  are  to  be  whirled  at 
rate  of  eighteen  or  .twenty  miles  an  hotir,  by  means  of  the  hig 
pressure  engine,  to  he  told  that  they  are  in  no  danger  of  being 
sick  while  they  are  on  shore ;  that  they  are  not  to  be  Hcalded 
death  nor  tU'owned  by  the  bursting  of  the  boiler ;  and  that  they  ni 
not  mind  being  shot  by  the  scattered  fragments,  or  dashed  in  pid 
by  the  flying  off  or  the  breaking  of  a  wheel.  Bnt  ^vith  all  thi 
assurances,  we  should  as  soon  expect  the  people  of  Woolwich 
suffer  themselves  to  he  fired  off  by  one  of  Cougreve'a  ricoohet  roc 
as  trust  theniselres  to  the  mercy  of  such  a  machine  going  at  such 
rate.  We  will  back  old  Father  Thames  agamst  the  railway  for 
sum.' 

It  was  not,  however,  only  the  prejudices  of  disbelievers  tl 
enthusiasm  had  to  overcome ;  even  those  who  were  advocates 
the  DOW  systom  were  so  nen'ous  of  expressing  their  own  hopef 
ness,  that  tliey  did  almost  as  much  harm  as  their  opponents.  K 
instance :  '  It  is  far  from  my  wish,'  said  Mr.  Nicholas  Wood, 
advocate  for  the  railway,  *  to  promulgate  to  the  world  that  the  ridi 
lous  ex)>ectations,  or  rather  professions,  of  the  enthusiast  Bi>eculata 
will  be  realised,  and  that  we  shall  sec  engines  travelling  at  the  ra 
of  twelve,  sixteen,  eighteen,  or  twenty  miles  an  hour.  Nothiq 
could  do  more  harm  towards  their  genend  adoption  and  improvemen 
than  the  promulgation  of  snch  pernicious  nonseuHe.'  Scientilic  lu 
generally  denounced  railronda  as  'wild  and  visionary.*  Poets,  it 
the  greatest  of  the  age,  discharged  their  batteries.  Southey  spo 
disparagingly,  and  Wordsworth  pourod  forth  his  indignation  ou 
iron  way  in  a  sonnet. 

When  tbe  bill  at  last  got  into  committee  in  the  Honso  of  Com 
mons,  satire  and  argument  were  alike  brought  to  bear.  The  loc 
motive  was  laughed  at,  and  the  Liverpool  Exchange  denounced  fo 
abetting  '  so  preposterous  a  plan.'  '  It  was  the  most  absurd  schetni 
that  ever  entered  the  head  of  man.'  A  landed  proprietor  '  wonl 
sooner  give  10,000/.  than  have  the  steam-engines  come  puffing  ne 
him.*  '  If,'  said  anotlier,  '  this  railroad  be  made,  we  must  quit  t^* 
place  where  we  have  lived  so  long  and  happily ;  we  must  leave  * 
we  must  go  away.'  Vegetation  was  to  cease  wherever  the  locfl 
motive  passed  ;  the  value  of  land  was  to  be  lowered  in  its  vicinity 
the  market- gardener  was  to  bo  ruined ;  steam  would  vanish  bef<^ 
storm  and  frost ;  property  near  a  station  would  bo  destroyed.  *  T 
wind,  if  higlier  than  usual,  would  prevent  it  from  running;  the  r 
would  hU>p  it,  the  snow  would  upset  it.'  Tlie  scherao  was  ba 
on  deception  and  fallacy.  They  would  not  go  '  so  fast  as  the  can 
nor  50  safe  as  the  coach.     The  emrine  would  burst,  and  the  wheei 
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T.>»ii.J  flr  off.'  As  to  Mr.  Stc}ibeuson,  it  is  related  that  tlio  farmers 
jtlarkftl  him  in  force.  They  charged  him  with  havijifj  in  \m  survey 
tra^den  tiovn  '  the  com  of  widows/  and  ^vith  destroying  the  crops 
'lh&  market -gardeners.  He  was  threatened  hy  pears,  and  at- 
•  lo  be  ducked'  by  commoners.  So  timid  were  even  those 
[y  intereste<l,  tlinl  liis  directors  implored  him  not  to  express 
opinion  fuUy ;  and  when,  in  deference  to  their  request,  he  sug- 
gntod  a  speed  of  eight  miles  an  honr  witli  ten  tons,  and  four  miles 
tt  bonr  with  twenty  tons,  the  committee  deemed  him  mad,  the 
coQBsel  ridicidod  Liiu,  and  he  was  '  sneered  at  as  a  visionary,  and 
filled  &s  ft  Innatic.'  After  thirty-seven  days'  discussion  the  first 
bpo  clauses  were  negatived — the  bill  was  thrown  out.  The  enthn- 
aists,  however,  were  not  to  be  pnt  down.  Anew  survey  was  made, 
iw  bili  was  brouj^'Ut  in;  aud  this  time  with  success,  although 
lie  members  expressed  their  opinion  that  the  railroad  would 
Uic  neatest  nuisance,  the  most  complete  disturbance  of  quiet 
comfort  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  that  the  ingenuity  of  man 

invent.' 

The  triumph  of  the  new  system  was  complete  when  Stephen- 
wi's  '  Rocket*  engine,  with  which  the  Liverpool  and  Muuchester 
hHyrty  was  opened,  ran  twenty-nine  miles  in  the  hour,  nud  winch 
U  fur  its  driver  the  man  who  aftenvards  built  the  Crystal  Palace 
— Charles  Fox. 

It  is  strange  that  at  this  time  nearly'  every  trunk-lino  that  we 
IQV  possess  was  projected,  and  all  met  with  more  or  less  furious 
(fpoeition.  Tlie  London  and  iiirmiugham  was  nearly  defeated,  and 
I  dinner,  presided  over  by  the  Marquis  ofChimdos,  was  actually  held 
^'  celebrate  the  defeat  of  the  Great  Western.  How  little  did  the 
iiiftrr|iiis  dream  that  his  own  son  would  ere  long  be  the  chairman  of 
'fcf  greatest  line  in  the  kingdom  ! 

But  as  to  the  Great  Western,  Eton  College  opposed  it  because 
>!  vould  bo  '  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  school,  and  dangerous 
*o  the  morals  of  the  pupils.*  Windsor  argued  that  the  water  in  the 
^bames  would  be  decreased,  and  the  supply  for  Windsor  Castle  would 
wf  destroyed.  Nor  was  Oxford  bcluud  in  its  desire  that  the  railway 
Ought  be  kept  far  from  its  sacred  precincts.  But  in  spite  of  colleges 
^marring,  and  the  privacy  of  Windsor  being  destroyed,  and  the  Eton 
Scholars  demoralised,  the  bill  was  passed  by  the  end  of  the  session 
ftf  1835. 

The  parliamentarj'  expenses  of  the  five  competing  lines  from 
London  to  Brighton  appear  almost  incredible.  Henuie'a  line  cost 
in  parliunentoiy  expenses  alone  7•2,000^  ;  Stephenson's,  53,750/. ; 
Cnndys,  16,500/. ;  Gibbs^s,  26,325/. ;  South  Eastern,  26,000/. ; 
nakiitg  a  total  of  198,575/. 

Theo  came  a  lull.  Money  was  plentiful,  and  the  success  of  the 
tulroyB  already  formed  had  been  great.  Fresh  lines  in  every  dircc- 
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Hon  were  proposed^  many  of  them  chimcricnl,  while  many 
competing  lines,  nntil  ftll  culniinftt^'d  in  the  grent  railway  mnu 
when  the  outlinsiastn  of  the  iuveutor  wiis  ailopteil  hy  tlie  piihlic  T 
i-ailway  mania,  however,  was  not  an  unmixed  evil.  For  without 
where  wonkl  have  heen  tlie  railway  communication  which  now 
tersecta  the  countrj*  in  every  direction  ? 

Electric  tele^^aphs  and  railways  must  now  be  considered  iuse|>l 
able,  and  without  the  one  the  modem  syt^iem  of  travelling  would 
inipoRsible.  It  mi^ht  Imve  been  supposed  that  an  nnmixcd  go 
like  the  electric  lelej^raph  would  have  excited  no  opposition.  It 
true  that  vestal  interests  were  not  opposed  to  it ;  but  the  ri*  inrri 
of  incredulity  and  ridicule  supplied  the  want  of  other  oppositio 
The  late  Professor  Barlow  of  the  Royal  Arsenal,  Woolwich^  dem 
Blrat^d  that  electrical  currents  were  so  much  weakened  by 
through  wires  of  even  moderate  length,  that  it  would  be  im 
sible  to  turn  electricity  to  any  practical  account.  Doubtless 
professor  took  it  for  granted  that  lus  theory  was  verj*  clever 
very  accurate,  but  the  authority  of  his  name  and  reputation 
such,  that  the  electric  telegmph  was  retarded  some  fifteen  or  twen 
years. 

Tho  Electric  Telegraph  Company,  which  afterwards  became  i 
prosperous,  at  first  experienced  great  losses,  and  at  length  becaa 
hopelessly  insolvent,  as  people  had  predicted  ;  and  probably  the  idi 
would  have  been  abandoned,  but  for  the  undying  enthusiasm  of 
few  friends,  including  the  honoured  names  of  Stephenson,  RicardM 
and  Brassey,  who  helped  the  company  over  its  difficulties 
established  a  system  which  has  now,  thanks  to  Mr.  Scudsmon 
been  taken  under  imperial  gnidauce. 

Tho  experience  of  the  past,  however,  brought  no  immunity 
inventors  of  farther  improvements. 

Before  we  part  with  the  latest  and  grandest  creation  of  bai 
ingenuity,  it  may  be  well  to  pause  and  reflect,  while  the  incipi 
of  the  railway  i>eriod  is  fresh  in  our  recollection,  on  tlie  wond 
climax  at  wliich  we  have  arrived  in  railway  formation.  The  railwa 
engine  can  travel  more  than  sixty  miles  an  hour.  It  nins  up  hi 
almost  as  readily  as  on  level  ground.  We  cross  a  whole  oontinenl 
as  by  the  wonderful  stretch  of  railway  across  the  Isthmus  of  PauwTna 
or  we  bore  through  the  solid  mounlsin,  as  in  Mont  Cenis  ;  or  nlop 
the  sewer  Byateni,  and  rush  about  liko  rats  undergiound.  A  neii 
profession  has  arisen  in  the  person  of  the  contractor,  and  great 
est  and  grandest  of  this  profession,  Mr.  Brassey,  who  has  ^ 
possed  away  after  a  busy  life  almost  entirely  devot^?d  to  n 
works,  leaves  behind  him  Uie  colossal  fortune  of  seven  millions  o 
money  to  tell  of  tlie  greatness  of  the  railway  as  an  institution.  on< 
the  indomitable  courage  and  perseverance  of  the  man. 
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I  (iMrtua  phUoeopher  spent  thirty  yeare  of  hU  life  in  tlie  contemplation  of  one 
ttr.  When  he  bftd  «acjfti1ed  himself  m  to  ita  orbit,  he  devoted  hlm^U  to  workji 
olchariti  for  a  year,  aod  tlien  dieiL] 


Mt  tftsk  is  o'er,  my  ftll-absorbinfr  task ; 

Now  mfty  I  taste  the  fruits  of  j'ears  of  thought ; 
Now  look  for  rest,  for  'tis  not  fame  I  ask, 

And  torn  to  man,  whose  good  I  ever  soaglit. 

n. 

Id  theo  hnth  been  my  daily  joy,  my  Star, 
To  tmoe  the  progress  of  thy  gentle  light  ; 

To  watch  thy  motion  as  thou  circlest  far, 

And  ehinest  glorious  through  the  silent  uight. 


III. 


I  When  first  the  object  of  my  life  I  set 
The  1aw5  that  guide  thy  orbit  to  pronounce, 
I  had  not  learned  thy  high  pleasures  yet, 
Nor  knew  earth's  lower  offerings  to  renounce. 
Xsitl 


IV. 


I  was  young — the  young  aro  prone  to  love ; 
And  I  was  strong — t]ie  strong  are  quick  to  hate ; 
iSjid  all  the  other  passions  which  can  move 
Man's  life  within  me  born'd  insatiate. 


Bat  as  I  work'd,  and  watch'd^  and  knew  thee  more, 

Each  energy  grew  quieter  in  me. 
And  much  was  strengthenVl  which  was  weak  before, 

And  much  was  weaken'd  which  so  ought  to  bo. 


VI. 


And  more  and  more  from  the  world's  strife  removed, 
1  rose  still  higher  o'er  the  outer  throng. 

Tin  I  knew  thee ;  and  knowing  thee,  I  loved 

The  law  that  ruled  thee,  pure,  and  firm,  and  strong. 
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VII. 

Though  even  siich  is  based  on  one  more  highj 

Itself  iiiferior  to  a  greater  eiid  ; 
Till  over  all  is  the  dread  Deity, 

Nature's  great  God,  man*s  most  enduring  Fnem 

nn. 
So  grew  my  soul  expansive,  half  in  awe 

And  half  in  love  for  that  gi'eat  Power  supreme, 
Offsprings  of  which  are  right,  and  truth,  and  law, 

"Wlio  ruleth  all  the  realms  that  be  or  seem. 

i\. 

Tliiia  Inbom-iug,  have  I  gradually  spurn VI 

The  gnawing  doubts  which  once  my  bosom  rent ; 

Have  chill'd  the  passions  with  which  once  I  bumM, 
And  found  my  life  not  for  myself  misspent. 

X. 

Nor  all  misspent  for  others  :  they  who  roam 
Unguided  erst  o'er  the  wide  pathless  sea, 

Led  by  thy  light,  shall  steer  their  prows  to  homo, 
And  bless  my  long  communion  with  tliee. 

KTirUND  OOURTEJIIT. 
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TO  THE  BITTEE  END 

BT  THE  AUTHOR  OF  *  LADT  AUBLEY'S  SECKET/  ETC. 


Chapter  X.  Mr.  Waujrave  is  satisfied  with  himself. 

THE  ten  a.m.  express  whisked  Mr.  Walgrave  np  to  town  in  somo- 
thing  less  than  An  hour.    The  fair  Kentish  landscape  shot  puat 
l^oniAge  window,  little  by  little  losing  its  charm  of  rural  seclu- 
growing  suburban,  dotted  thiekly  and  more  thickly  with  villas, 
oewly  whitened  stucco  of  the  rustic  Italian  stylo,  there  fresh 
M-brick  of  severely  gothic  design  ;  fur  oaks  came  laurels,  for  mighty 
rwehea  of  half  a  dozen  centuries'  growth  monkey  trees  planted  the 
'4?  before  yesterday ;  every  house  had  its  glittering  conservatory, 
^  Uwn,  and  geometrical  flower-beds,  all  ablaze  with  Tom  Thumb 
(9(ruutun3  and  calceolaria;  everywhere  the  same  aspect  of  commou- 
^•lee British  prosperity.  Then  the  bright  well-ordered  suburb  melted 
yilo  the  crowded  sonthera  fringe  of  the  groat  town.    The  air  became 
^toured  with  soap-boiling,  tallow,  new  boots — on  the  right  hand  a 
^•off  odoor  of  cordage  and  tar  from  Deptford;  on  the  left,  the  dismal 
•^amps  of  Bermondsey.     Then  a  clang  and  a  clatter,  a  shrieking 
•*>d  puflSng,  and  jerking  and  snorting ;  a  stoppage  or  two — appar- 
^Uy  [mrposeless — and,  lo,  Mr.  Walgrave  was  at  the  Loudon- bridge 
^tion  ;  and  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  Grace  Bc<lma}7ic,  and  the  life 
'*»t  he  bad  been  living  for  the  last  few  weeks^  could  scarcely  belong 
^  nch  ft  world  as  this.    It  was  a  dreary  awakening  from  a  delicious 

He  called  a  cal> — a  fonr-wheeler — since  he  had  the  responsibility 
<^his  luggage,  and  no  one  bnt  himself  to  take  charge  of  it,  and  drove 
^broQgh  the  grimy  miry  streets.  Even  at  this  deadest  period  of 
^e  year  the  City  was  noisy  with  traffic,  and  foil  of  life  and  motion; 
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tut  0,  what  a  dismal  kind  of  life  after  the  yellowing  corn-6eM 
studded  M-ith  gandy  field  Howersi  und  the  rapturous  music  of 
lorkj  invisible  in  the  empyrean! 

*  0,  to  be  a  country  squire  with  twenty  thousand  a  year/ 
thought,  '  and  to  live  ujy  owu  life  !  to  luarry  Grace  Kedmayne, 
dawdle  away  my  harmless  days  riding  round  my  estate  ;  to  superi 
tend  the  felling  of  a  tree  or  the  levelling  of  a  hedge;  to  lie  stretch 
on  the  grasH  at  annset  with  my  head  on  my  wife's  lap,  my  cigar 
and  a  bottle  of  claret  on  the  rustic  table  beside  me ;  to  have 
renown  that  goes  with  a  good  old  name  and  a  handsome  income ; 
to  have  nothing  to  wrestle  for,  no  prize  to  pluok  from  the  slow-gro' 
ing  ti'ee  that  bears  the  sour  fruit  of  worldly  success — som:  to  L 
man  who  fails  to  reach  it,  ashes  to  the  lips  of  him  who  wins  it  U 
late !  And  yet  we  strive — and  yet  we  i>ersevere — and  yet  wo  sacrifi 
all  for  the  hope  of  that.* 

The  cab  took  him'  to  one  of  the  gates  of  the  Temple 
deposited  him  fmally  in   King's-bench-walk.      Here  he   had   h 
chambers,  u  handsome  suite  upon  the  first  Eoor,  where  he  chose  to 
live  in  defiance  of  fashion.     He  fully  knew  the  value  of  exter 
nals,  and  that  well-made  chairs  and  tables  ore  in  a  nmnner  ti 
outward  expression  of  a  man's  mentn!  worth.     There  was  no  b. 
a-hrac ;  nor  were  the  doors  shadowed  by  those  ruby  velvet  portit 
which  seem  to  jirevail  more  in  light  literature  than  in  the  houses 
everyday  life.      The  rooms  were  large  and  lofty,  and  bad  ail 
charm  of  fine  old  mantelpieces,  deep  window  seats,  and  well- 
served  panelling.      The  fiiniitnre  was  sohd  and  in  good  order 
little  olil-fashioned,  and  therefore  in  hannony  \vith  the  rooms. 
were  books  on  every  side,  but  no  luxury  of  binding — such 
a  gentleman  aud  a  lawyer  should  possess — in  sober  decent 
and  arranged  with  an  extreme  nicety  in  fine  oM  mahogany  boo 
cases  of  that  Georgian  period  whereof  the  fumitrire  seems  alwi 
to  bear  on  its  front  a  palpable  protest  agninst  any  preteoBioDB 
beanty.     There  wore  two  or  three  comfortable  easy-chaira,  aplK 
stered  in  russet  morocco ;  a  writing-table  with  iimmnerahle  drawi 
and  pigeon-holes  ;  a  pair  of  handsome  bronze  moderator  lamps  ; 
over  the  high  mantelpiece  in  the  piincipal  room  one  picture,  \ 
only  picture  in  Hubert  Walgrave's  chambers. 

It  was  a  portrait,  the  portrait  of  a  woman,  with  a  face  of  aim' 
perfect  lovehness — arch,  piquant,  bewitching,  with  hazel  eyes  that  1 
the  light  of  happy  laughter  in  their  brightness.  The  costume, 
the  painter  had  made  a  little  fanciful  in  its  character,  was  obviou 
old-fashioned;  between  thirty  and  forty  years  old  at  the  least.  Aa 
work  of  art  the  picture  was  a  gem,  a  portrait  which  Reynolds  or  Ro; 
ney — *the  man  in  CaveMdish-square' — might  have  been  proud  of. 

A  quiet-looking  middle-aged  man-servtmt  received  Mr.  Walgia 
and  busied  himself  with  the  carrying  in  of  the  luggage.  He  was 
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,  hilf  Yftlet;  slept  in  a  closet  off  the  small  kiicben  n'hich  Inrlcod 
bide  of  those  huidsome  rooms ;  and  with  the  aid  of  a  laizndross, 
night  often  be  heard  scrubbing  and  sweeping  in  the  early  mom- 
but  WM  Rtrely  beheld  by  hnman  oye  except  his  ovm,  conducted 
WUgTSTe^fl  honsehold.    He  was  altof^rether  a  model  servant,  the 
It  of  a  good  many  experiments  in  the  domestic  line,  was  efficient 
'uties  of  a  valet,  and  could  broil  a  chop  mid  boil  a  potato  to 
*■  a,  and  conduced  iu  no  small  measure  to  Hubert  Walgrare's 

^■MBJort.  His  name  was  Cappage — CliriBtian  name  Abraham— ^not 
^■^Rtson  of  any  Jewish  element  iu  bis  race,  but  on  account  of  the 
•V  Wial  tendencies  of  his  mother,  to  whom  he  stQl  proudly  alladed, 
^  ■'Mix  occaaiousy  as  on  onequalled  clear-starcher  and  a  staunch 

*  iiiistiaa. 

; .  letters,  Cnppagc  ?'  Mr.  Walgrave  inquired,  flinginpf  himself 

Qis  taTouhte  arm-chair,  and  looking  round  tlie  room  listlessly. 

Il  WM  a  very  pleasant  room,  looking  westward,  and  command- 

iftoe  liew  of  that  one  feature  which  London  has  most  reasoif  to 

of,  the  river.     It  was  a  comfortable  room,  stamped  with  the 

b&vidniHty  of  the  man  to  whom  it  belonged,  and  Mr.  Walgrave  was 

Imdofit     His  books,  his  papers,  his  pipes,  all  the  things  which 

ndi  life  agreeable  to  him,  were  here.    In  this  room  he  had  worked 

im  tiu  last  seven  years,  ever  since  ho  had  begun  to  com  money  by 

^  profession  ;  and  the  book-shelves  Imd  been  filling  gradniUly  all 

fc*:  liino.  every  volnme  added  by  his  own  hands,  picked  up  by  him- 

ft.  and  in  accordance  with  his  own  especial  tastes. 

lie  began  to  be  reconciled  to  the  change  from  that  shady  old 

in  Kent,  with  the  perfume  of  a  thousand  flowers  blowing  in 

ry  window.     London  was  dull,  and  empty,  and  dingy,  bnt  he 

the  things  he  cared  for — books  and  perfect  ease. 

'I  think  I  was  made  to  be  an  old  bachelor,'  he  thoaght.     'I 

AsQld  hardly  care  to  leave  these  rooms  to  inhabit  a  palace,  unless 

-^snloBS  it  was  with  Orace  H«dma^*ne.      Strange  that  a  farmer's 

fcai^ier.  educated  at  a  provincial  boarding-school,  should  exer<-'ise 

■ott  inliueuce  over  me  than  any  woman  I  ever  met — should  seem  to 

■e  cleverer  and  brighter  than  the  brightest  I  ever  encountered  in 

ndety.     I  don*t  think  I  am  so  weak  a  fool  as  to  bo  won  by  beauty 

■kne,  though  I  would  be  the  Inst  to  underrate  that  charm.    I  don't 

tUak  I  should  have  been  so  fond  of  that  girl,  if  she  were  not  some- 

tkiag  metre  than  beautiful.* 

*  r  should  have  been  so  fond.'  Mr.  Walgrave  put  his  passion 
ia  »  p»Kt  tense,  tried  to  consider  it  altogether  a  thing  of  thn  past ; 
od  then  began  to  walk  slowly  up  and  down  his  room,  now  and  then 
Nsing  by  one  of  the  three  windows  to  look  absently  out  at  the  sun- 
li*  river,  with  its  fleet  of  bbck  panting  steamers  and  slow  coal  barges, 
*j11i  here  and  there  a  dingy  sail  flapping  in  the  faint  simimer  wind^ 
^binldiig  of  Grace  Kedmayne. 
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What  was  she  doing  just  ut  this  moment?  he  wondered.   Wi 
dering  listlessly  in  tho  garden,  quite  alono  and  very  sorrowful. 

'  I  shall  never  forget  that  white  despaiiing  face  of  hers/  he 
to  himself.    '  The  thought  of  it  gives  me  an  actual  pain  at  my  h( 
If — if  I  were  a  weak  man,  I  should  take  my  carpet*hag  and  go 
by  the  afternoon  train ;  I  can  fancy  how  the  sweet  face  would, 
up  at  sight  of  me.     But  I  should  be  something  worse  than  a' 
I  did  that.     The  >\Teuch  is  over.    Thank  Heaven,  I  acted  hi 
ably ;  told  her  the  truth  from  the  first.     And  now  I  have 
make  it  my  business  to  forget  her.' 

There  were  letters  for  him.  Cuppage  had  arranged  them 
trically  in  a  neat  group  upon  the  writing-table  at  the  right 
the  morocco-covered  slope  on  which  Mr,  Walgrave  was  wont  to 
He  ceased  from  his  promenade  presently,  and  directed  liis  attentat 
to  these,  as  some  sort  of  distraction  from  meditations  which  he 
were  i>erilous.    They  were  not  likely  to  be  particularly  interest 
hi^Ietters  hud  been  forwarded  to  him  daily  at  Brierwood — ^bnt 
would  serve  to  occupy  his  mind  for  an  hour  or  so. 

There  was  one,  l>eftrijig  the  Kensington  post-mark,  in  a 
which  surprised  him.     A  lai-ge  thick  envelope,  sealed  with  a 
gram  in  gold  and  colour,  and  directed  in  a  bold  firm  hand,  sqi 
and  uniform  in  style,  wliich  might  bo  masculine  or  feminine- 
It  was  very  familiar  to  Hubert  Walgrave.  He  gave  a  little  st 
of  surprise — not  altogetber  pleased  surprise — on  seeing  this  let 
and  lore  open  the  envelope  hurriedly,  to  the  utter  dostmctiini  ofl 
emblazoned  monogram,  in  whi^h  the  initials  A.H.V.  went  in 
out  of  each  other  in  the  highest  style  of  florid  gothic. 

The  letter  was  not  a  long  one. 

*  AcropolU-square,  August  I9th. 

'My  dear  Hubert, — You  will  no  doubt  be  suqmsed  to  receive 
letter  from  tho  above  address.  Papa  grew  suddenly  tired  of  El 
and  elected  to  spend  the  rest  of  the  autumn  in  England.  So  h( 
we  are  for  a  day  or  two,  deliberating  whether  we  shall  go  to 
quiet  watering-place,  or  pay  oif  some  of  our  arrears  with  friend 
Papa  lent  the  Byde  villa  to  Mrs.  Fihner  before  we  went  away,  andj 
course  we  can't  turn  her  out.  The  Stapletons  want  us  at  HsyU 
and  the  Beresfords  have  asked  us  for  ever  so  many  years  to  Abl 
copp  Abbey,  a  fine  old  place  in  the  depths  of  "Wales.  But  I 
say  the  question  will  resolve  itself  into  oiir  going  to  Eastboome 
Bognor. 

'  I  hope  yon  are  getting  quite  strong  and  well.     If  there  m 
any  chance  of  your  beiiig  in  town  for  a  few  hours — I  suppose  you 
come  sometimes  on  business — between  this  and  next  Thursday, 
should  be  very  glad  to  sec  you  ;  but  I  do  not  wish  to  interfere  vfil 
your  doctor's  injunctions  about  rest  and  quiet.     Ems  was  dull 
/aire  frimir.     Half  a  dozen  eccentric  toilettes,  as  many  ladies  wl 
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tUQced  about,  a  Hugsian  priuoe,  aud  all  the  rest  the  dreariest  of 
[At  ianiid  8]>ecics — so  even  KcDBin^n-giirdena  hi  August  are 
B>Ue  by  way  of  a  change. — Always  sincerely  yours, 

*  Augusta  Hakcross  Valloby.* 


)lr.  Walgrave  twisted  the  letter  round  in  his  fingers  thought- 
V  with  rather  n  grim  smile  upon  his  face. 
C-ool,'  he  said  to  Iiimself.  '  A  gentlemanlike  epistle.  None  of 
or  Sappho  to  Phaon  business,  at  any  mte.  I  wonder  what 
A  letter  Grace  Redmft}*ne  would  write  me  if  we  were  plighted 
aod  had  not  seen  each  other  for  seven  or  eight  weeks.  What 
stream  of  tenderness  would  well  from  that  fond  young 
■'Aognsta  Harcross  Vallory,"  '  looking  at  the  dashing  somi- 
antograph  with  a  half-scornful  admii'stion.  'Wliat  a  fine 
up-and-down  hand  she  writes — with  a  broud-nibbed  pen,  and 
supply  of  ink!  One  could  fancy  her  signing  death-warrants 
■s  firmly.  I  wonder  she  doesn't  sign  heraelf  *'  Harcross  and 
Villory."  It  w^ould  seem  more  natural.  Not  a  bad  name  for  a  barony, 
by  the  way — like  Stamford  and  Warrington.  Her  husband  may  be 
fiised  to  the  peerage  some  day  by  such  a  title.'  .Vnd  at  the  sugges- 
tiin  made  in  bitter  jest  a  dim  faint  vision  of  an  ermine  cap  with  six 
?c»Hs  arose  before  Hubert  Walgrave's  mental  gaze. 

•  Men  have  sat  in  the  I'ppcr  House  who  began  with  smaller  ad- 
flriagea  than  mine/  ho  thought.  •  A  fortime  like  Augusta  Vallory's 
ifl  bay  anythiug  in  commercial  England.  One  by  one  the  old  names 
M  dropping  out  of  the  list ;  and  of  ten  new  ones,  eight  are  chosen 
tr  the  extent  of  a  landed  estate,  or  the  balance  at  a  bank.  And 
«tien  money  is  conjoiued  with  professional  renown,  the  thing  is  so 
«uy.    But  it  would  be  rather  singular  if  I  were  to  sit  in  the  Upper 

and  Sir  Erancis  Clevedon  in  the  Lower.' 
He  looked  at  his  watch.  Three  o^cloek.  The  day  was  so  old 
abeody.  and  ho  had  done  nothing — not  even  answered  the  three  or 
rs  that  required  to  be  answered.  He  took  a  quire  of  paper, 
If  a  few  rapid  replies,  left  Miss  Vallory's  note  unanswered, 
oA  hghted  a  meditative  cigar.  Cuppage  came  in  while  he  was 
BDoking  it  to  inquire  if  his  master  would  dine  at  home. 

*  No.  Von  can  put  my  things  ready  for  me  in  an  hour.  I  shall 
^t  out  this  evening,  and  I  may  want  to  dross  early.' 

The  cigar  suited  him.  That  little  oommonphico  note  of  Augusta 
ViUory's  had  diverted  his  mind  in  some  measure — had  sent  hia 
tiieoghts  in  a  new  ilirection.  He  was  no  longer  depressed.  On  the 
Witrary,  he  was  pleased  with  himself  and  the  wurld — rather  proud 
of  hit  own  conduct  during  the  late  crisis  in  his  life — inclined  to 
cppUnd  and  approve  himself  as  a  generous,  honourable -minded  man 
ftflhe  world.  He  did  not  consider  that  honour  and  generosity  aud 
voridliuess  were  In  any  way  incompatible. 
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'  Nothing  could  have  been  more  stFaightfom'arJ  than  my  cond 
to  that  dear  pil,*  he  said  to  himself.  '  From  first  to  last  I  i 
thoroughly  cundid.  Como  what  may,  I  can  have  nothing  to  repPrt 
myself  with  on  that  score.' 

Chapter  XI. 


OS  DXTTY, 


Vil^S 


Etertbodt  knows  Acropolis-square  and  the  rej^on  to 
helongs — the  region  aiuidst  which  bas  of  late  arisen  the  AJbert  H( 
hut  where  at  this  remoter  period  the  Albert  Hall  was  not ;  only ) 
gUttering  fabric  of  the  Horticultural  Society's  great  conservatd 
imd  an  arid  waste,  whereon  the  Exhibition  of  1862  had  lately  st^ 
Acropolis-pquareis  a  splendid  quadrangle  of  palatial  residences,  wW 
windows  look  out  upon  a  geometrically- arranged  garden,  where  sol 
detachments  of  the  juvenile  aristocracy,  not  yet  *  ont,*  play  croqj 
in  the  warm  June  noontide,  or  in  the  dewy  twilight,  when  maTBt 
and  the  elder  girls  have  di-ivcn  off  to  halls  of  dazzling  light,  and  i 
governesses  are  off  duty. 

Acropolis -square,  in  the  height  of  the  London  season — wl 
there  are  carriages  waiting  at  half  the  doors,  and  awnings  hnngi 
over  half  the  balconies,  and  a  wealth  of  flowers  everywhere,  i 
pretty  girls  mounting  for  their  canter  in  the  Row,  and  a  general  fl 
ter  of  gaiety  and  animation  pervading  the  very  atmosphere — is  bri| 
and  pleasant  enough ;  but  at  its  best  it  has  all  the  faults  of  N 
London.  Every  house  is  the  facsimile  of  its  neighbour ;  thcr< 
none  of  that  individuality  of  architecture  which  gives  a  charm  to  i 
more  sombre  mansions  of  the  old-fashioned  squares — (rrosvcnor  I 
Portman  and  Cavendish ;  not  a  break  in  the  line  of  porches ;  not' 
difference  of  a  muUiou  In  the  long  range  of  ^nudows  ;  and  Instcac 
the  deep  mcUow  hue  of  that  red-brick  which  so  admirably  harm 
isea  with  tlie  gi-ay  background  of  an  English  sky,  the  pefpel 
gloom  of  a  dark  drab  stucco. 

The  city  of  Babylon,  when  her  evil  days  had  fallen  upon  1 
was  not  drearier  than  Acropolis -square  at  the  end  of  August ; 
so  Hubert  Walgrave  thought,  as  a  hansom,  with  irreverent  rat 
whisked  him  round  a  comer,  and  into  that  solemn  quadranglt 
stucco  palaces,  from  whoso  drab  fronts  the  gay  striped  awnings 
vanished  and  the  flowers  departed,  and  where  no  'click'  of  croqi 
ball  sounded  on  the  bumt-up  grass  in  the  enclosure. 

Mr.  Vallory's  house  was  one  of  the  most  perfectly  appoii 
in  the  square.  It  was  not  possible  to  give  an  individual  chara 
to  any  one  of  those  stucco  manaions;  but  so  far  as  the  perfectio 
hearth  -  stoning  and  window -cleaning  could  go,  the  character  of 
Vallory's  mansion  was  respectability,  solidity,  a  gravity  of  a^ 
that  snggeated  wealth.  The  dining-room  curtains,  of  which 
respectful  pasaer-by  caught  a  glimpse,  were  of  the  deepest  and  dj 
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fitfikada  of  claret — no  gaudy  obtrusive  crimson  or  ruby — and  of  a 
■tthd  BO  thick  that  the  massivo  folds  seemed  hewn  out  of  stone. 
fts  drntten  to  the  dining -mom  windows  were  dai'k  oak,  relieved 
^the  uaiTOireei  possible  beading  of  gold.  Even  tite  draperies  that 
ifagaded  the  French  casements  of  the  drawing-room  were  a  dark- 
peen  aJk  dftnwak ;  and  the  only  ornaments  visible  from  the  ontside 
Mre  fcnmae  statuettes,  and  monster  vases  of  ptirple-and-gold  Oriental 
^KDa.  The  niiisjins,  and  lacea,  and  chintzes,  and  rose-coloured  linings 
^addeued  the  eye  in  neighbouring  houses  had  no  place  here. 
A  tooUaan  in  a  dark  chocolate  liver}',  and  witlt  hia  hair  powdered, 
^fr.  Waigrave  to  tlio  hall,  which  was  adorned  with  a  black 
6to^*e  like  a  tomb,  an  ecclesiastical  brass  lamj>,  and  had  alto- 
a  sepulchral  look,  as  of  a  mortuary  chapel.  The  man  gave  a 
■nperoilions  glance  at  the  departing  hansom — Mr.  Vallory 
few  cabs  in  his  yisiting-list — before  he  ushered  Mr.  Walgrave 
to  the  drawing-room. 

'  la  Miss  VaUory  at  home  ?' 

*  Yes,  sir;  Miss  VaUory  retnmed  from  her  drive  half  an  hour  ago,' 
The  drawing-room  was  qoite  empty,  however ;  and  the  footman 
it|ivted  in  qnesl  of  Miss  Yallory's  maid,  to  whom  to  communicate 
the  Arrival  of  a  visitor  for  her  mistress — whereby  Miss  Vallory  had 
ti  wait  about  ten  minntcs  for  the  information.  The  dravring-room 
*u  empty — a  howling  wilderness  of  gorgeous  furniture,  opening  by 
MMis  of  a  vast  archway  into  a  smaller  desert,  where  a  grand  piano 
And  la  the  centre  of  a  barren  waste  of  Aiminster  carpet.  Every- 
(ting  in  the  two  rooms  was  of  the  solid  school — no  nonsense  about 
k — and  everything  was  costly  to  the  last  degree.  Ebony  cabinets, 
^oorated  with  clusters  of  fruit,  in  cornoLion  and  agate ;  Hcrcnles 
■id  the  Boll  in  bronze,  on  a  stand  of  vcrde  antique.  No  caps  and 
Mfiers,  no  Dresden  dejeuners,  no  Chelsea  shepherdesses,  no  photo- 
p«ph  albums  ;  but  a  pair  of  carved-oak  stands  for  engravings,  sup- 
foctiog  elephantine  portfolios  of  jVlbcrt  Durcr's  and  Rembrandt's  ctch- 
Bgi,  and  early  impressions  from  plates  of  Hogarth's  own  engraving. 
Tkere  were  a  few  choice  pictnKS,  small  and  modem,  things  that 
kid  been  amung  the  gems  of  their  year  in  the  Academy ;  just  enough 
to  show  that  neither  taste  nor  wealth  was  wanting  for  the  collection 
of  a  gallery.  There  was  an  exquisite  group  in  white  marble,  form- 
iag  th«  centre  of  a  vast  green  satin  ottoman  ;  but  of  bric-a-hrac  there 
^  none.  The  idler  fonnd  no  dainty  rubbish,  no  costly  trifles  scat- 
toed  en  every  side  to  amuse  an  empty  quarter  of  an  hoar.  Afber  ho 
bid  examined  the  half  dozen  or  so  of  pictures,  ho  could  only  pace 
^  Axminster,  contemplative  of  the  geometrical  design  in  various 
shidcB  of  green,  or  gaze  dreamily  from  one  of  the  windows  at  the 
^nb  palaces  on  the  otht-r  side  of  the  square. 

Hubert  Walgrave  pace^l  the  carpet,  and  looked  about  the  room 
thoogfatfolly  as  he  walked.     It  seemed  larger  to  him  than  it  had 
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ever  appeared  before,  af^cr  that  shady  parlour  at  Briem'ood,  with  iti 
low  cciliug  and  hea\'y  ookeu  beams,  dark-brown  panelling  and  hmnbli 
furniture.  In  auch  rooms  as  this  he  might  hope  to  live  all  his  lif^ 
and  to  enjoy  all  the  distinction  which  such  surronndings  give — with* 
out  Grace  Hedmayne.  The  picture  of  his  future  life,  with  all  tb4 
advantages  of  wealth  and  influence  which  his  marriage  was  to  brinj 
him,  had  always  been  very  agreeable  to  him.  He  woh  scarcely  tht 
kind  of  man  to  be  ikaciuated  by  that  other  picture  of  love  in  &  cot 
tage.  And  yet  to-day,  face  to  face  Avith  Hercules  and  the  Bull,  hii 
Tagabond  fancy,  taking  its  own  road  in  spite  of  him,  shaped  th^ 
Tiaiou  of  a  Ufe  with  Grace  in  some  trua  suburban  viUa — a  hard-work 
ing  Ufe,  with  desperate  odds  against  success,  only  the  woman  Im 
loved  for  his  wife,  and  domestic  happiness. 

'  It  isn't  as  if  I  hadn't  even  some  kind  of  position  already/  \k 
said  to  himself,  '  to  say  nothing  of  liaving  a  decent  income  of  my  owii 
And  yet,  what  would  my  chances  be  with  old  Vallory  dead  against  ni© ' 
That  man  could  crumple  me  up  like  a  bit  of  waste  paper.  To  do  hid 
a  deadly  wrong  would  be  certain  ruin.  And  what  would  be  left  n& 
then'?  To  drag  on  miserably  upon  the  outskirts  of  my  profession 
and  live  upon  three  hundred  a  year ;  no  house  in  MayMr ;  no  villi 
between  Strawberry  -  hill  and  Chcrtsey;  no  crack  club— I  cooldn* 
afford  even  that  tranquil  haven  for  man's  misfortune ;  no  Eton  fd 
my  boys  ;  no  Hanoverian  governess  for  my  girls  ;  no  yacht,  no  stablfl 
no  social  status.  Only  Grace's  sweet  face  growing  pinched  and  W] 
with  petty  cares  and  daOy  worries ;  a  herd  of  children  in  a 
roomed  house ;  a  maid-of-all-work  to  cook  my  dinner ;  summ 
for  unpaid  poor-rates  on  every  mantelpiece  ;  the  water-supply  cnt  o: 
■with  a  dismal  regularity  onco  a  quarter.  \Mio  doesn't  know  eve 
detail  of  the  sordid  picture  ?  Pshaw !  ^Tiy,  were  I  even  inclined  ti 
sacrifice  myself — and  I  am  not — it  would  be  no  kindness  to  Grace  ti 
consummate  my  own  extinction  by  such  a  step.' 

There  was  a  strange  wavering  of  the  balance ;  but  the  scal( 
always  turned  ultimately  on  the  some  side — the  side  of  woddlj 
wisdom.     True  as  the  needle  to  the  pole  was  the  mind  of  Huber 
Walgrave  to  the  one  grave  fact  that  he  must  needs  succeed  in  life--« 
succeed  in  the  popidar  acceptation  of  the  word — win  money  and 
honour ;  mako  a  name  for  himself,  in  short. 

'  Other  men  can  afford  to  take  life  lightly,'  he  said  to  himself 

to  ruin  themselves  even,  in  a  gentlemanly  way.     They  start  fron 

'^an  elevation ;  and  it  takes  a  long  time  going  do^>'n  hUl.     I  begin  al 

the  bottom,  and  am  boimd  to  cUmb.    Essex  could  trifle  with  oppor 

tunities  which  were  of  vital  importance  to  Raleigh.     Yet  thoy  botb 

ended  the  same  way,  by  the  bye,  the  triller  and  the  deep  thinker.* 

A  door  opened  with  the  resonance  of  a  door  in  a  cathedral,  au^ 
A  inistlo  of  silken  fabric  imuounced  the  approach  of  Miss  A'allor}-. 

Augusta  Vallory,  sole  dai  *  \o  hoase  and  heart  of  Mr.  Wi 
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bm  YthoTT,  solicitor,  of  ilarcross,  Vallor}',  and  Vallory,  Austin 
Rim,  iraa  not  a  woman  to  be  criticised  lightly,  wth  a  brief  sen- 
tocfl  or  two.  She  was  eminently  handsome — tall,  beyond  the  coui- 
't  of  women,  with  sloping  shoulders  and  a  willowy  waist;  a 
throat,  crowned  with  a  head  that  was  ahuost  classic  in  form« 
I  hee  about  which  there  conld  bo  scarcely  two  opinions. 

8ho  was  a  brunette  :  her  eyes  the  darkest  hazel,  cold  and  clear; 
W  litir  as  nearly  black  as  Eu^^^UhL  hair  ever  is  ;  her  complexion 
Idtfass;  a  skin  wliich  never  lacked  exactly  the  right  tints  of  crim- 
Mb  and  creamy  white — a  complexion  so  perfect,  that  if  Miss  Vol- 
brjlad  an  enemy  of  her  own  sex,  that  enemy  might  have  suggested 
nwtf^/r  lit'  rottfje  and  blctnc  liustiti :  a  delicate  aquiline  nose,  thin 
i|8 — just  a  sliade  too  thin  perhaps — a  finely  modollod  chin,  and 
Wiiiig  white  teeth,  that  gave  life  and  light  to  her  face.  The  fore- 
Aad  was  somewhat  low  and  narrow ;  and,  perfect  as  the  eyelashes 
«»d  nyebrows  might  be,  the  eyes  themselves  had  a  certain  metallic 
feilEancy,  which  was  too  much  like  the  brightness  of  a  deep-hued 
^>u  or  a  catseye. 

She  was  tbessed  superbly ;  indeed,  dress  wiih  Miss  Yalloiy  was 
max  important  business  of  life.     She  had  never  had  occasion  to 
iiciBcIf  much  trouble  on  any  other  subject ;  and  to  dress  mogni- 
ly  was  at  once  an  occupation  and  an  amusement.    To  be  strik- 
Q^  original,  out  of  the  common,  was  her  chief  aim.     She  did  not 
Aflbet  the  evcr^'-day  pinks  and  blues  and  mauves  of  her  acquaintance, 
^t,  with  the  aid  of  a  French  milliner,  devised  more  artistic  com- 
^ttatioos — rich  browTis  and  fawns  and  dead-leaf  tints,  rare  shades 
^€  grfty,  relieved  by  splashes  of  vivid  colour — laces  which  a  dowager 
^xachesfl  might  have  sighed  for.    Miss  VoUory  did  not  see  any  reason 
"^ty  the  married  of  her  sex  should  alone  be  pri\*ilegcd  to  wear  gor- 
9^008  apparel.     Kich  silks  and  heavy  laces  became  her  splendid 
■*«tBty  better  than  the  muslins  and  gauzes  of  the  dcmuUellc  u  nuiriev. 
To-day  she  wore  a  fawn-coloured  silk  dress,  with  a  train  that 
Kipcpt    the    cari>et  for  upwards    of  a   yard  behind   her — a  corded 
^wn*coloured  silk  high  to  the  throat,  without  a  vestige  of  trimming 
o«  bo<1y  or  sleeves,  but  a  wide  crimson  sash  tied  in  a  loose  knot 
on  one  side  of  the  slender  waist.     The  tight  sleeves,  the  narrow 
lioen  collar  became  her  to  admiration.   A  doubtful  complexion  would 
^i!iv.  been  made  execrable  by  the  colour ;  every  defect  in  an  impor- 
ts ligure  would  have  been  rendered  doubly  obvious  by  the  fashion 
of  Ihe  dress.     Miss  Vallory  wore  it  in  the  insolence  of  her  beauty, 
^  if  uhe  would  have  said,  *  Imitate  me  if  you  dare  !* 

The  lovers  shook  Imnds,  kissed  each  other  even,  in  a  busincss- 
^e  i^-ay. 

*\VTiy,  Uubert,  how  well  you  are  looking!'  said  Miss  Vallory. 
*  I  expected  to  see  you  still  an  invalid.* 

'  Well,  no,  my  dear  Augusta  ;  there  mnst  come  an  end  to  every- 
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tiling.     I  went  luto  the  country  to  complete  my  cure  ;  and  I 
I  may  venture  to  say  that  I  am  cuied.' 

Mr,  Wal^ravu's  tone  p-ew  *»raver  with  those  lust  words. 
was  thinking  of  another  disease  than  that  for  which  the  Lond( 
physician  had  treated  him,  wondering  whether  he  were  really  on 
high  road  to  recovery  from  that  more  fatal  fever. 

*  I  need  not  tell  you  how  well  yon  are  loukiug,'  he  went  on  gail 
'  that  is  yonr  normal  state/ 

*  Ems  was  horrid/  exclaimed  Miss  Valloiy.     '  I  was  imm< 
glad  to  come  away.     How  did  yon  like  yonr  farmhonse  ?     It  mi 
Lave  heen  rather  dreary  work,  I  should  think.' 

'  Ytis ;   it  did  heuome  rather  drear}'  work — at  the  last.* 

'  Yon  liked  it  very  well  at  first,  then  ?'  inqoircd  the  young  ladi^^ 
with  a  sli>,'ht  elfvation  of  the  fanltless  eyehrows.  She  was  not  ptf»  r* 
ticularly  seutimental ;  but  she  would  have  preferred  to  he  told  iim^il 
ho  had  found  existence  odious  without  her. 

'  No  ;  it  was  not  at  all  bad — for  a  week  or  so.    The  plaee  is  ol^' 
fashioned  and  picluresqae,  the  country  round  about  magnificevil 
There  were  plenty  of  chub,  too ;  and  there  was  a  pike  I  very  mu 
wanted  to  catch.     I  shall  go  in  for  him  again  next  year,  I  daresay?'' 

'  I  have  never  been  able  to  comprehend  what  any  man  can  fi: 
to  interest  him  in  fishing/ 

*  It  has  long  been  my  hopeless  endoavoor  to  discover  what  av^*! 
woman  can  have  to  say  to  her  milliner  for  an  hoar  and  a  half  at 
stretch,'  answered  Mr.  Walgravo  coolly. 

Augusta  VaUoty  smiled — a  cold  hard  smile. 

*  I  suppose  yon  have  found  it  rather  tiresome  when  I  have  ke^^ 
you  waiting  at  Madame  Bouflfante's/  she  said  carelessly  ;  *  hut  the*:*® 
are  some  things  one  cannot  decide  in  a  hurry ;  and  Bonffante  is  tc^** 
busy,  or  too  grand,  t43  come  to  me/ 

'  What  an  nnfathomable  science  dress  is  !  That  gown  you  )a^^^ 
on  now,  for  instance,'  surveying  her  critically,  'doesn't  seem  \e^^^ 
elaborate.     X  should  think  you  might  make  it  yourself.' 

'  No  doubt,  if  I  had  heen  apprenticed  to  a  dressmaker,  Ut^' 
fortunately,  papa  omitted  that  branch  of  instruction  from  his  prc^' 
gramme  for  my  education.  Madame  Bouffiuite  cut  this  dress  hcnd^^' 
The  train  is  a  new  style,  that  was  only  introduced  three  weeks  ag*^^ 
by  the  Empress  of  the  French.' 

'  Good  heavens !  and  I  did  not  recognise  the  novelty  when  yo^^ 
came  into  the  room.  What  a  barbarian  I  am  !  But,  do  you  know,  '^^' 
have  seen  women  who  made  their  own  dresses— when  I  was  a  boy. 

'  I  cannot  help  it,  my  dear  Hubert,  if  you  hare  lived  amongst* 
curious  people.* 

Ho  was  thinking  of  Grace  Redmayne  as  he  had  seen  her  on^^ 
Saturday  uftomoou  seated  under  the  cedar,  running  the  seams  o^ 
a  bine -and -white  mn&lin  dress  which  she  was  to  wcjir  at  churclv- 
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next  morning,  and  in  which,  to  his  eyes,  she  had  seemed  fturer 
Uuui  ft  wood  nymph.  Yet  Miss  Vallorv'  was  much  handsomer  than 
Grace,  even  witlioatthe  adventitious  aid  of  dress — much  handsomer, 
bat  Dot  so  h^rcly. 

*  I  ixMxc  come  to  ask  if  I  may  stay  to  dinner/  said  Bifr.  Wal- 
gBiTO,  aeatod  comfortahly  on  tho  great  green  satin  ottoman,  with 
Miss  VftUory  by  his  side — -not  ridiculously  near  him  in  any  lackadai- 
mtml  plighted- lit vor-like  fashion,  hut  four  or  five  feet  away,  ^\-ith  a 
flcrwinsT  river  of  fa^-n -coloured  silk  between  them.  '  You  BeOp  I  am 
iD  rcgidation  costume* 

*  Papa  will  he  very  glad.  We  have  not  told  any  one  we  are  in 
town ;  and  indeed  I  don't  suppose  there  is  a  creature  we  know  in 
JLondoQ.     You  will  enliven  him  a  little/ 

*  And  papa's  daughter  ?* 

*  O,  of  course  ;  you  know  I  am  always  pleased  to  see  you.  Half- 
past  9UX.  If  you  are  very  good  I  won't  change  my  dress  for  dinner, 
and  we  can  have  a  comfortable  gossip  instead.' 

'  I  mean  to  ho  unexampled  in  goodness.     But  under  ordinary 
ebeomstancea — with  no  one  you  know  in  tou-n — would  you  really 
something  mi^re  splendid  than  that  orange-tawny  gown,  for 
edification  of  the  butler  ?' 
^'  I  dress  for  papa,  and  beeause  I  am  in  the  habit  of  doing  so,  I 


If  women  had  only  a  regulation  costume  like  ours — black  silk, 
and  a  white  muslin  tic — what  an  amount  of  envy  and  heart-burning 
might  be  avoided !  And  it  would  give  the  handsome  ones  a  fairer 
atari — weight  for  age,  as  it  were — instead  of  tho  present  system  of 
haJidirnpping.' 

*  1  don't  in  the  least  understand  what  yon  mean,  Hubert.  Ima- 
gine giris  in  society  dressed  In  black,  like  the  yoimg  women  in  a 
Ittbcrdaahor's  shop  !* 

•  Yes,  that's  an  objection.  Yet  vac  submit  to  apparel  ourselves 
Eke  butlers.  However,  being  bo  perfect  as  you  arc,  it  is  foolishness 
to  wish  yuu  otherwise.  And  now  tell  me  all  your  news.  I  languish 
4o  liear  what  3-00  havo  been  doing.' 

This  was  an  agreeable  easy-going  manner  of  concealing  the  fact 
it  Mr.  Walgrave  had  nothing  particular  to  say.  The  woman  who 
to  ho  his  wife  was  handsome,  accomplished,  well  versed  in  all 
■Idly  knowledge ;  yet  they  met  after  eight  weeks'  severance  and 
li«  hud  nothing  to  say  to  hor.  Ho  could  only  lean  lazily  back  upon 
the  oltouiftu,  and  admire  her  ^Hth  cold  critical  eyes.  Time  had  been 
.pnwi  he  fancied  hiomelf  m  love  with  her.  He  could  never  have 
won  so  rich  a  prize  without  some  earnestness  of  intention  on  his 
own  part,  without  some  reality  of  feeling ;  but  whatever  force  the 
passion  had  possessed  was  all  expended,  it  was  gone  utterly. 
He  looked  at  her  to-day,  and  told  himself  that  she  was  one  of  the 
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hnndsomost  women  in  London,  and  that  he  cared  for  her  no  more 
than  if  she  bad  been  »  statue. 

She  was  verj'  handsome ;  but  so  is  a  face  in  a  picture.  He 
had  seen  many  faces  on  canvas  tbat  had  more  life,  and  light,  and 
soul  in  them  than  had  ever  glorified  hers.  His  heart  had  been  so 
nearly  her  own,  but  she  had  wrought  no  spell  to  hold  it.  What  had 
she  over  given  Ixim,  except  her  cold  bnsiness-like  consent  to  be  his 
■wife,  at  some  vaguely  defined  future  period,  when  his  pro8[>ect8  and 
position  should  be  completely  satisfactorj'  to  her  father  ?  What  had 
she  ever  given  him — what  tears,  or  fond  looks  from  soft  bcficeclung 
eyes,  or  little  cUnging  touches  of  a  tremulous  white  hand — what 
evidence  that  he  was  nearer  or  dearer  to  her  than  any  other  eligible 
person  in  her  visiting  list  ?  Did  he  not  know  only  too  well  that  in 
ber  mind  this  lower  world  began  and  ended  with  Augusta  Tallory 
— that  nothing  in  the  univeitie  had  any  meaning  for  her  except  so 
far  as  it  affected  herself?  One  night  when  she  had  been  singing 
Tennyson's  song,  *  Home  they  brought  ber  warrior  dead,'  Mr.  Wol- 
grave  said  to  her  as  he  leant  across  the  piano, 

*  If  you  had  been  the  lady,  Augusta,  what  a  nuisance  you  would 
have  considered  the  funeral !' 

*  Fnnemls  are  very  dreadful,*  she  ans^\'ercd  with  a  shudder. 

*  And  they  might  as  well  have  buried  her  warrior  where  he  fell. 
If  I  ever  come  to  grief  in  the  hunting -field,  I  will  make  an  arrange- 
ment beforehand  that  they  carry  me  straight  to  the  nearest  village 
deadhouse,  and  leave  mc  there  till  the  end.' 

_  chaptek  xn. 

BiJtCBOSS  JiSJt  VALLOBY. 

Wnj.UM  Vallory,  of  Harcross  and  Vallory,  was  one  of  the 
wealthiest  attorneys  in  the  city  of  London.  The  house  had  been 
established  for  something  over  a  ccntniy,  and  the  very  name  of  the 
firm  meant  all  that  was  most  solid  and  expensive  in  legal  machinery. 
The  chief  clerks  at  Vallory 's — the  name  of  Harcross  was  nowadays 
only  a  fiction,  for  the  last  Harcross  slept  the  sleep  of  wealth  and 
respectability  in  a  splendid  mauaoleiun  at  Kensal-green — the  very 
clerks  at  Valloiy's  were  full-blown  lawyers,  whose  salaries  gave  them 
larger  incomes  than  they  could  hope  to  earn  by  practising  on  their 
own  account.  The  appearance  of  the  house  was  like  that  of  a  bonk, 
solemn  and  strong ;  with  outer  olEces  and  inner  oflices  ;  long  pass- 
ages, where  the  footfall  was  muffled  by  kamptulicon ;  Mr.  Vollory's 
room,  spacious  and  lofty,  a  magnificent  apartment,  which  might 
have  been  built  for  a  board-room,  and  Mr.  Weston  Vallory's  room  ; 
Mr.  Smith's  room.  Mr.  Jones's  room,  Mr.  Thompson's  room.  Wes- 
ton Vollorj-  attended  to  common  law,  and  had  an  outer  chamber 
thronged  \v'itb  anxious  clients.    Economy  of  labour  had  been  studied 
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111  the  hall  there  was  a  large  mahogany 
'iusoribcd  with  the  names  of  the  heads  of  the  firm  and  chief 
Se^A,  and  against  every  nume  a  sliding  label,  with  the  magic  word 
Id,  ot  the  depressing  announcement  Out.  The  whole  edifice  was 
pemdetl  with  gutta-perchu  tubing,  and  information  of  the  most  pri- 
niA  charact*?r  could  be  convej-ed  to  far-off  rooms  in  a  stage  whisi»er. 
There  were  hnmble  clients  who  never  got  any  farther  tlian  Mr. 
Thompson ;  and  indeed  to  all  common  clay  the  head  of  the  houae 
lis  as  invisible  as  the  Mikado  of  Japan. 

In  the  Bankruptcy  Court  there  was  no  such  power  existent  as 
Harcross  and  VaUor}\  Commissioners  quailed  before  them,  and 
jes  themselves  deferred  to  the  Ol}Tnpian  power  of  William  Val- 
The  bankrupt — failing  for  half  a  million  or  so,  the  firm  only 
idertook  great  cases — who  confided  himself  to  Harcross  and  Vol- 
waa  tenderly  led  through  the  derious  paths  of  insolvency,  and 
brought  forth  from  the  dark  valley  at  last  with  a  reputation  white 
M  ihe  undrivcn  snow.  Under  the  Vallory  treatment  a  man*s  credit- 
«i  beeame  the  offenders ;  inasmuch  as  they  did,  by  a  licentious 
ivrtcm  of  credit,  lure  him  to  his  ruin.  Half-a-crown  in  the  pound 
in  the  hands  of  Harcross  and  Vallory  went  farther  than  seveu-aud- 
upeoce  administered  by  a  meaner  house. 

They  were  great  in  chancery  business  too,  and  kept  a  printing- 
fB«ii  perpetually  at  work  upon  bills  of  complaint  or  answers.  The 
%bt  of  their  countenance  was  as  the  sunshine  to  young  barristers, 
a&d  even  Queen's  counsel  bowed  down  and  worshipped  them.  They 
allowed  a  client  to  lift  his  finger,  in  a  legal  way,  without 
's  opinion.  They  were  altogether  expensive,  famous,  and 
nspectable.  To  have  Harcross  and  Vallory  for  one's  family  solicitors 
tas  in  itself  a  stamp  of  respectability. 

They  were  reputed  to  be  enormously  rich,  or  rather  William 
Vailury,  in  whose  person  the  firm  now  centred,  was  so  reputed. 
Weeton  Vallory,  his  nephew,  was  a  very  junior  partner,  taking  a 
seventh  share  or  so  of  the  profits ;  a  bachelor  of  about  thirty,  who 
rode  a  good  horse,  liad  a  trim  little  villa  at  Norwood,  and  lived 
altogether  in  the  odour  of  respectability.  Not  to  be  r4Sj>ectable 
would  have  entailed  certain  banishment  from  those  solemn  halls 
ind  stony  corridors  in  the  Old  Je^\Ty. 

Stephen  Harcross,  Augusta  Vallory's  godfatlier,  had  died  a 
wealthy  old  bachelor,  and  had  left  the  bulk  of  his  fortune,  which 
wu  for  the  chief  part  in  stock  and  shares  of  divers  kinds,  to  his 
goddaughter — having  lived  at  variance  with  his  own  flesh  and  blood, 
uid  being  considerably  impressed  by  the  beauty,  accomplishments, 
tod  general  merits  of  that  yoimg  lady.  Whereby  it  came  t<3  pass 
that  Miss  VaUoiy,  besides  having  splendid  expectations  from  her 
father,  was  already  possessor  of  a  clear  three  thonsand  per  annum 
What  her  father  might  have  to  leave  was  an  open  question. 
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lired  at  tte  rate  of  five  thousand  n  yeai* ;  bnt  was  Bnpposed  to  be 
making  at  least  eight,  and  Augnsta  was  his  only  child. 

It  was,  of  coarse,  a  wonderfnl  stroke  of  fortune  for  snch  a  man 
as  Hnbert  Walgrave,  with  three  hnndrcd  a  ycoi"  and  his  profession, 
become  the  accepted  Buitor  of  Augnsta  Vallory.  The  thing  had 
>me  about  simply  enough.  Her  father  had  taken  him  by  the  hand 
three  or  four  years  before ;  had  been  pleased  vnih  him.  and  had  in- 
vited him  a  good  deal  to  Acropolis-square,  and  to  a  vilbi  at  Kydc, 
where  the  Vallotys  spent  some  part  of  every  smnmer — iuTited  him 
in  all  unconsciousness  of  any  danger  in  such  an  acquaintauce.  He 
had  naturally  ratlier  lofty  notions  upon  the  subject  of  his  danghter'a 
matrimonial  pr0b])ecta.  He  was  in  no  hurry  for  her  to  marry;  would, 
80  far  as  his  o\\'n  selfish  desires  went,  have  infinitely  preferred  that  she 
should  remain  unmarried  during  his  Ufetime.  But  she  was  n  beanty 
and  an  hoiresa,  and  he  told  himself  that  she  must  inevitably  many, 
and  could  hardly  fail  to  marry  well.  He  had  vague  visions  of  • 
coronet.  It  would  be  pleasant  to  read  his  daughter's  name  in  Um 
Pcerarjc  before  ho  died.  All  such  ideas  were  put  to  flight,  however. 
when  Miss  Vallory  coolly  announced  to  him  one  morning  that  Mr. 
Walgrave  had  proposed  to  her  on  the  previous  night,  and  that  with 
her  father's  approval  she  meant  to  marry  him ;  not  without  her 
father's  approval,  she  was  much  too-well-brought-np  a  young  woman 
to  conceive  the  possibility  of  any  swh  rebellion.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  if  she  were  not  allowed  to  many  Hubert  Walgrave,  she  would 
certainly  marry  no  one  else. 

William  Vallory  was  dnrafonnclered.  He  had  suspected  nothing, 
seen  nothing.  There  had  been  a  few  accidental  meetings  at  ilower- 
Bhows  in  London,  Hubert  Walgrave  had  been  among  the  yonng 
men  most  frequently  invited  to  ^  up  the  ranks  at  the  Acropolis- 
square  dinner-parties ;  he  knew  a  good  many  people  in  Miss  Val- 
lory's  set,  and  had  happened  thus  to  meet  her  very  often  in  the 
course  of  the  London  season.  Then  came  an  autumn  invitation  to 
Mr.  Valloiy's  villa  at  Ryde ;  a  great  deal  of  idling  on  the  pier,  an 
occasional  moonlit  stroll,  a  little  yachting — most  fascinating  of  all 
pleasures  ;  during  which  Augnsta  Vallorj*,  who  was  never  Bea-BMtk» 
lookoil  her  handsomest,  in  the  most  perfect  marine  costume  that  ft 
French  dressmaker  cotild  devise. 

It  was  while  he  was  on  board  Mr.  V&llory's  yacht,  the  Arion, 
one  balmy  August  morning  that  Hubert  Walgrave  told  himself  for 
the  first  time  that  he  was  in  love  with  Augusta.  She  was  sitting 
opposite  him,  making  a  pretence  of  reading  a  novel,  dresBcd  in  bin© 
and  white,  vrith  a  soft  cashmere  scarf  floating  about  her  tall  slim 
figure,  and  a  high-ci'owned  hat  with  a  bunch  of  white -and- bloe 
feathers  crowning  the  massive  plaits  of  black  hair. 

*  Why  alionldn't  I  marry  her?'  Mr.  Wnlgrave  snid  to  himself. 
'  The  notion  looks  preposterous  at  the  first  showing,  but  I  reidlj 
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•lie  likes  me — and  she  must  marry  some  one.  Her  fortune 
bff  an  umnenso  assistance  to  me ;  and  over  and  above  that, 
is  A  mMnan  who  would  help  her  husband  to  get  on  in  life,  oven 
a  ake  luuln't  sixpence.  She  is  the  only  woman  I  have  over  really 
a^mirMi  ;  perhaps  ike  only  woman  who  ever  liked  me.' 

At  this  stage  of  Hnbort  Walgravc's  career  he  had  no  very 

idea  of  that  passion  which  makes  or  mara  the  lives  of  some 

ma  sad  counts  for  so  Uttle  in  the  careers  of  others.     He  meant 

to  many  at  nil  xmless  he  could  marry  to  his  own  direct  and  im- 

tdrantago.     If  he  married  he  must  marry  money,  that  was 

kv*     The  income  which  was  ample  for  all  his  wants  ns  a  single 

■I  wooltl  be  ridiculously  small  when  set  ajc^ninst  the  requirements 

tfi  wife  »nd  family.     He  was  very  positivo  upon  this  point,  hut 

li  was  no  hoircRS- hunter.     Not  the  wealth  of  Miss  Kilmansegg 

vkU  have  tempted  him  to  unite  liimself  to  a  fright  or  a  dowdy, 

I  voouui  who  dropped  her  ^'s,  or  was   in    any  manner  uupre- 

■iIiUa.   Nor  did  ho  go  oat  of  his  way  to  sw^elc  Miss  Vallory.    Fato 

EbnrUiem  together,  and  he  merely  improved  his  opportimity.     Of 

tUtkt  men  she  had  ever  known  he  was  the  one  who  treated  her 

viih  aost  nonchalance,  who  paid  least  court  to  her  beauty  or  her 

iwftfc.    Perhaps  it  was  for  this  very  reason  that  she  fell  in  love 

viihlum,  BO  far  as  it  was  in  her  nature  to  fall  in  love  with  any  one. 

80  one  moonlit  night  on  the  little  lawu  at  Ryde  —  a  grassy 

ipe  Ihat  went  down  to  the  beach — -Mr.  Walgrave  proposed,  in  a 

t,  gentlemanlike,  unimpaasioned  way. 

Of  course,  my  dear  Augusta.'  he  said  in  conclusion,  '1  cannot 

tt  bliiki  to  the  fact  that  I  am  a  ver}*  had  match  for  you,  and  that  I 

Q  hound  to  do  a  good  deal  more  than  I  have  done  towards  winning 

*  fHisition  before  I  can  reasosisbly  expect  any  encouragement  from 

jasr  (ather.     But  I  am  not  afraid  of  hard  work,  and  if  you  are 

vfjr  fiiroorably  disposed  towards  me  I  shall  feel  inspired  to  do  any- 

4bg — push  my  way  to  the  woolsack,  or  something  of  that  kind.' 

And  then,  little  by  little,  he  induced  Miss  Vallory  to  admit  that 
A«Taa  favotirably  disposed  towards  him — very  favourably ;  that  she 
Ud  liked  him  almost  from  the  6rst.  That  final  confession  was  going 
a»  far  as  any  well-brought-up  young  person  could  bo  expected  to  go. 
*  You  have  not  been  so  abaurdly  attentive  as  other  men,*  she 
*i<i,  *  and  I  really  believe  I  have  liked  you  all  the  better  on  that 
nxQimt.' 

Mr.  Walgrave  smiled,  and  registered  an  unspoken  vow  to  the 
t&et  that  Miss  Vallory  should  have  ample  cause  to  continue  so  to 
^him. 

It  was  rather  a  long  time  before  Mr.  Vallory  quite  got  orer  the 
i^Oek  occasioned  by  his  daughter's  astoimding  announcement ;  but 
«:  did  nltimatoly  got  over  it,  and  consented  to  receive  Hubert  Wal- 
S^vte  IS  his  fataro  son-in-law. 
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'  I  will  not  attempt  to  conceal  from  yoa  that  it  is  a  disappoiia-t 
ment/  he  said ;  *  I  may  say  a  blow,  a  very  severe  blow.    I  had  hope 
that  Augusta  would  make  a  brilliant  marriage.    I  think  I  had  a  right 

to  expect  as  m«cli.    lint  I  have  always  liked  you,  Walgrave,  and 

and — if  my  daughter  really  knows  her  own  mind,  I  can  hold  out  no 
longer.     Yon  will  not  think  of  marrying  just  yet,  I  suppose  T 

'  I  am  quite  in  your  hands  upon  that  point,  my  dear  sir.  My 
own  desire  would  be  to  make  an  assured  position  for  myself  before  I 
ask  Augusta  to  share  my  fortunes-  I  couldn't,  on  any  consideration, 
become  a  dependent  on  my  wife  ;  and  my  present  income  would  not 
allow  me  to  give  her  an  establishment  which  should,  even  in  a  mioOT 
degree,  be  the  kind  of  thing  she  has  been  accustomed  to.' 

*  That's  all  high-ilown  nonsense  !*  exclaimed  Mr.  Vallory  rather 
impatiently.  '  If  you  marry  Augusta,  you  will  marry  her  money  ftfl 
well  as  herself.  As  to  waiting  till  you've  a  silk  gown — well,  yom 
may  do  it  if  yon  like,  and  if  she  likes.  I  shall  be  glad  to  keep  her 
near  me  as  long  as  I  con.  But  you  will  be  as  old  as  I  am,  I  take 
it,  before  you  can  hope  to  win  a  position  that  would  be  anything  lik* 
what  she  has  a  right  to  expect.  She  has  made  a  bad  bargain,  y<K 
see,  my  dear  Walgrave  ;  ami  there's  no  use  in  you  or  me  trying  to 
make-believe  that  it's  a  good  one.' 

Hubert  Walgrave's  dark  face  grew  just  a  shade  darker  at  th£«i 
and  the  flexible  lips  tightened  a  little. 

*  If  it  is  so  very  bad  a  bargain,  sir,'  he  said  gravely,  'it  is  not 
all  too  late  for  you  to  rescind  your  approval,  or  for  me  to  with 
my  pretensions.' 

The  great  William  Vallory  looked  absolnlely  frightened, 
only  child  had  a  will  of  her  own,  and  a  temper  of  her  own  ;  and 
had  had  more  than  one  unpleasant  scene  with  her  already  upon 
question. 

*  No,  no,  my  dear  fellow  !'  he  answered  hastily ;  *  bless  my  soi^^j' 
how  touchy  you  are !     Haven't  I  told  you  that  I  like  you  ?     y^^^ 
daughter's  feelings  are  involved ;   and  if  she  likes  to  marry  for  lov^^^/ 
she  can  aflbrd  to  do  it.     It  will  not  be  love  in  a  cettage ;  or,  if  '^^^  ** 
is,  it  will  be  a  cottage  of  gentility,  with  a  double  coach-house,  aii--^^ 
so  on.'  fl 

Thus  Mr.  "Walgrave  found  himself  accepted,  much  more  eaail^!^B 
thou  he  could  have  supposed  it  possible  he  should  be.  He  was  en^  -^J 
gaged  to  a  young  woman  with  three  thousand  a  year  in  the  present;  *^^ 
and  unlimited  expectations  of  future  wealth.  It  seemed  like  so 
wild  dream.  Yet  he  bore  this  sudden  fortune  with  the  utmost  eqna 
nimity.  Indeed,  it  scai-cely  surprised  him  :  he  had  made  up  hii 
mind  from  the  beginning  to  prosper  in  life. 

Once,  and  once  only,  William  Vallory  ventured  upon  some  slight 
inquiry  as  to  his  futtue  son-in-law's  connections. 

'  I  have  never  heard  you  speak  of  your  fiamily,'  he  said  one  even- 
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i^,  as  Uie  two  men  sat  alouo  in  tlie  spacious  dinincr-room — (in  apart- 
amt  UuU  vr&a  almost  an-ful  in  its  aspect  when  sparsely  occupiod — 
Btki  Pompeian  claret-jug  between  them.  •  I  need  Bcarcely  say  how 
}ln»d  T  shall  be  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  any  of  your  people.' 
'  I  have  no  people/  Mr.  Walgrave  answered  coolly,  '  I  think 
j«  mnst  have  heard  me  say  that  I  staud  quite  uloiie  in  the  world. 
ia^Qsta  will  not  receive  many  wedding  presents  from  my  Bide  of 
Uh  hcmse ;  but,  on  the  other  hand^  sho  will  not  be  troubled  by  any 
fxa  telations  of  mine.  My  father  and  mother  both  died  while  I 
Ml  a  youngster.  I  was  brought  np  in  Essex  by  a  maiden  aunt. 
Bi  too  has  been  dead  for  the  last  fire -and -twenty  years,  poor  soul ! 
Sswas  a  kind  iriend  to  me.' 

Your  father  was  a  professional  man,  I  suppose,'  hazarded  Mr. 
fTiDoTT,  who  would  have  been  gratified  by  a  more  communicative 
ifirit  ID  his  future  son -in -law. 
'He  was  not.    He  lived  upon  his  o^^l  means,  and  spent  them.* 
'But  he  left  you  fairly  provided  for.' 

'  He  left  me  three  hundred  a  year,  thanks  to  the  good  offices  of 
kbidul  who  had  considerable  influence  over  him.  The  money  was 
Mlbliipou  me  iu  such  a  way  that  my  ftUher  could  not  touch  it.  I 
iJWttM  have  begun  life  a  beggar,  if  it  had  been  in  his  power  to  dispose 
flfthe  money.' 

'  Vou  don't  Bpeak  very  kindly  of  him.' 

'Perhaps  not.     I  daresay  I  am  somewhat  wanting  in  filial  re- 
lee.    The  fact  is,  he  could  have  aCfordcd  to  do  a  good  deal  more 
me  than  he  did  do,  and  I  have  not  yet  learnt  to  forgive  him. 
te  WBfi  not  a  good  father,  and,  frankly,  I  don't  much  care  about 
t«Ikixig  of  him.' 

This  was  like  a  convereational  dead-wall,  with  '  No  thorough- 
5*re*  inscribed  upon  it.  Mr.  Vallory  asked  no  more  questions.  Hu- 
bert Walgrave  was  a  gentleman — that  was  the  grand  point ;  and  it 
'ksattered  very  little  how  many  uncles  and  aunts  he  had,  or  if  he  were 
W>Ully  destitute  of  such  kindred.  He  was  clever,  energetic,  hard- 
^orkiDg,  and  tolerably  sure  to  get  on  in  the  world. 

*I  am  not  marrying  my  daughter  to  a  drone,  who  would  stick  a 
Qower  in  his  button-hole,  and  live  on  his  wife's  fortune ;  that  is  one 
Comfort,'  the  lawyer  said  to  himself. 

He  had,  indeed,  no  reason  to  complain  of  any  lack  of  industry 
in  Hubert  Walgrave.  From  the  hour  iu  which  his  eugagement  to 
^188  Vallory  became  a  settled  thing  he  worked  hai'der  than  ever. 
lUt  which  would  have  tempted  most  men  to  idleness  urged  him  to 
fitTcer  efibrt,  to  more  eager  pursuit  of  that  single  aim  of  his  exist- 
ence— self-advancement.  Ho  wanl^l  to  vnn  a  reputation  before  he 
'^iirried ;  he  did  uot  \Yiint  people  to  be  able  to  say,  *  There  goes  that 
'^icky  fellow  Walgrave,  who  married  old  Vallory's  daughter.'  He 
^ed  to  be  pointed  out  rather  as  the  celebrated  Mr.  NN'olgrave,  the 
Sicuy*  5kaur5,  Vol.  YU,  F.B.  Vol.  XVII.  \* 
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Qneen's  counsel,  and  bis  Incky  marriage  spoken  of  as  a  secondaj 
affair,  fipringing  out  of  liis  success. 

With  this  great  end  in  view — a  very  worthy  aim,  in  the  opinL<a 
of  a  man  of  his  creed,  whii*h  did  not  embrace  very  lofty  ideas  of  11m 
life — Mr.  Walgrave  Lad  Tery  nearly  worked  himself  into  a  galloii 
ing  consumption ;  and  while  going  this  high-pressure  pace  had 
"brought  to  a  sudden  standstill  by  that  perilous  illness  which 
led  to  bis  holiday  at  Brierwood.  Skilful  treatment,  and  a  uaturi 
good  constitution,  which  would  bear  some  abuse,  had  pnlled  h 
through,  and  he  was  what  our  forefathers  used  to  call  '  on 
mending  hand,'  when  he  went  down  to  the  old  farmhouse,  to 
sick  of  a  still  more  troublesome  disease. 


Chapter  Xm. 

'THE  SUOWS  OF  TUIXOS  AKQ  BETTEE  THAU  TOSUSELVES.' 

Mn.  VAt.T.onY  came  in  just  before  dinner,  bringing  a  visitor  wil 
htm — rather  a  dandified -looking  jouug  man,  of  the  umnistakaW 
City  type,  with  faultless  boots,  a  hothouse  flower  in  his  bntton- 
carefoUy- arranged  black  whiskers,  a  good-looking  snpercilions 
a  figure  just  above  the  middle  lieight,  eyes  like  Augusta^s,  and 
complexion  that  was  a  great  deal  too  good  for  a  man.     This 
the  junior  partner,  the  seventh-sharo  man,  Weston  Vallory.  J 

*  I  found  your  cousin  Weston  at  the  office,  Augusta,'  said  Iff 
Vallon%  *  and  brought  him  home  to  dinner.  You  must  excuse  M 
morning  dress  ;  I  wouldn't  give  him  time  to  change  his  clothes.'     ' 

•  I  always  keep  a  dress  suit  at  the  office,  and  Pullman  the  po^ 
ter  valets  me,'  said  Weston,  *  I  only  asked  for  ten  minutes ;  b^ 
you  know  how  impatient  your  father  is,  Augusta.     So  behold  meB 

He  kissed  his  cousin,  and  gave  the  tips  of  his  fingers  to  Huberil 
Walgi-ave.  There  was  no  great  aflfection  between  those  two,  Wesl**^ 
had  fully  intended  to  marry  Augusta,  and  had  been  both  astoundM 
and  outriigetl  by  her  engagement. 

They  dined  at  eight,  and  the  banquet  was  not  especially  lively—* 
a  little  over-weighted  with  attendance,  and  plate,  and  splendour ;  4 
large  round  tabic,  witli  a  pjTamid  of  gaudy  autumnal  flowers — JaJ 
panese  clematis  and  scarlet  geranium,  calceolaiia  and  verbena — in 
the  centre ;  four  people  scarcely  able  to  see  each  other's  faces  witbj 
out  an  effort,  and  three  solemn  servants  waiting  upon  tliem.  Mr} 
Vallory  and  his  nephew  talked  shop.  Augusta  asked  her  lover  littlij 
comnjonplflce  questions  about  commonplace  things,  and  gave  lasA 
small  shreds  and  patches  of  informatiou  respecting  her  stay  at  Emi 
He  cAught  himself  on  the  brink  of  a  yawn  more  than  once, 
thought  of  the  dusky  garden  at  Brierwood — the  perfume  of 
flowers,  the  low  music  of  Grace  Redmayne's  voice,  the  tender  torn 
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hmA.     He  thonght  of  these  things  even  while  Augusta  was 
ig  him  with  a  lively  description  of  some  ontrageous  cos- 
she  bad  seen  at  Ems. 
BoC  presently  ho  brightenecl  up  a  little,  and  made  it  his  husi- 
■Hlo  be  amusing,  talking  in,  0,  such  a  stereotyped  way,  like  a 
oBitnyo  in  genteel  comedy.     He  ftlt  his  o^\*n  dreariness — felt  that 
iattren  him  and  the  woman  he  was  to  marry  there  was  no  point  of 
OBB,  no  touch  of  sympathy.     She  talked  of  Parisian  dresses ;  he 
Uked  of  the  people  they  knew,  in  n  semi-supercilious  stylo  that  did 
IMt  lor  irony ;  and  he  was  miserably  conscious  of  the  stupidity  and 
^  of  the  whole  ImRiness. 

fiiemhered  liimself  roaming  in  the  gardens  at  Clevedon 
idl — along  tbe  moss-grown  paths.,  by  the  crumbling  wall  where  the 
BpTvtccted  cherries  ripened  for  the  birds  of  the  air,  among  the 
fiapidaied  cucnml>er-frames,  in  a  wilderness  of  vegetable  profusion, 
thgn  the  yellow  pumpkins  sprawled  in  the  sunshine,  by  tbe  great 
pond  overhung  by  a  little  grove  of  ancient  quince-trees,  in  and 
oat  uiiiJst  waste,  neglect,  and  sweetness — with  Grace  "Redmayne  by 
bis  ode.     Was  it  really  the  same  man  seated  at  this  table,  peeling 
«  peidi,  with  his  eyebrows  elevated  languidly,  and  little  cynical 
^pMches  dropping  now  and  then  from  bis  thin  lips  ? 

Augusta  Vallory  was  quite  satisfied  ^\^th  her  lover.  He  was 
S«ntlenian-like  and  undemonstrative,  and  had  nothing  kindly  to  say 
*fcoat  any  one  or  anj-thing.  She  had  no  admiration  for  those  exu- 
Wimt  hearty  yonng  men  from  the  Uryvcrsities,  great  at  hammer- 
^l*Ttffling  and  long  jumps,  who  were  beginning  to  overran  her  circle 
~—  "inths  with  lond  cheery  voices  and  sunbiu-nt  faces,  hands  blistered 
ving,  and  a  general  healthiness  and  joyousness  of  aspect.  They 
<*iily  Itoreil  her. 

.Uler  dinner,  when  Vallory  senior  and  Vallory  junior  were  play- 
*t»g  ft  game  of  billiards  in  a  room  that  had  been  built  out  at  the  back 
**f  the  house  over  some  offices,  half-way  between  the  dining  and  tho 
^iiwing  rooms,  tbe  fair  Augusta  amused  herself  by  questioning 
■**«  lover  about  his  life  iu  Kent.  It  must  have  been  ineffably  dismal. 
^^'Ittt  had  he  done  with  hioiself  ?  how  had  he  contrived  to  dispose 
<*tlu<i  time? 

*Wcll,  of  course,'  said  Mr.  Walgrave  dreamily,  *lhat  sort  of 
*iff  is  rather  monotonous.  You  get  up  and  eat  your  breakfast,  and 
"^tk  a  little  and  write  a  little  and  read  a  little ;  and,  if  yoo  happen 
t«  be  ft  man  with  that  resource  open  to  yon,  yon  smoke  a  great  deal, 
*ri  eat  your  dinner,  and  go  to  bed.  And  you  hardly  know  Monday 
^Wa  Tuesday ;  if  you  were  put  in  a  witness-box  you  couldn't  swear 
"^iftther  a  given  event  happened  at  tho  end  of  the  week  or  tho  be- 
Siniiing.  But  to  a  fellow  who  wants  rest,  that  kind  of  life  is  not 
l*tagelher  disagreeable ;  be  gets  a  boney-comb  for  his  breakfast,  a 
^  of  fresh  trout  now  one!  therij  and  cream  in  hiii  te*,    ^nii  IVcq^ 
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you  see,'  concluded  Mr.  Walgrave,  making  a  sudden  end  q 
ject  with  a  suppressed  yawn,  '  I  read  a  good  deal/ 

'  You  read  a  good  deal !  when  the  doctors  had  espo 
hidden  work !' 

*  0,  but  it  wasn't  hard  work,  nnd  I  don't  believe  I  d 
any  good  by  it ;  it  was  only  a  desultonr-  kind  of  reading 
rather  anxious  about  Gardimum  venus  Cardimum,  that 
case  in  which  your  father  wants  me  to  make  a  figure ;  ftn< 
up  some  old  precedents  bearing  on  it.  There  was  a  man  in  il 
of  James  II.  who  went  in  against  his  next-of-kin  on  ex 
same  groimds.     Aiid  I  read  a  novel  of  .\nthony  Trollope'a. 

*  There  could  be  no  harm  in  yonr  reading  a  novel. 
have  read  oU  the  novels  of  the  season,  I  should  think, 
weeks.' 

*  No ;  I  did  a  good  deal  of  Bshing.    I  made  the  acquai 
a  jack  that  I  mean  to  bring  to  terms  at  some  future  date 
to  be  had  this  year/ 

Miss  Valloty  asked  a  great  many  more  questions ;  hi 
astonishing  how  little  Mr.  Walgrave  had  to  tell  of  his  Ki 
pcriences, 

*  You  are  not  a  particularly  good  hand  at  description,  1 
she  said  at  last,  somewhat  displeased  by  his  reticence.     ' 
been  Weston,  he  would  have  given  me  a  perfect  picture  of 
house  life,  and  the  queer  clotlhopping  country  people,  with 
tion  of  the  dialect,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing.' 

'  If  I  were  good  at  all  that  kind  of  thing.  I  should  wril 
magazines,   and  turn  my  gifts  into  money,*  repUed  Mr, 
aupcrcihously.     *  I  wish  you'd  play  something,  Augusta.' 

This  was  a  happy  way  of  getting  out  of  a  difiSculty,  n 
by  a  glance  at  the  open  piano. 

'I'll  sing  yon  something,  if  yon  like,'  Miss  A'^allory  si 
ously.     '  I  was  ti-ying  a  new  ballad  this  morning,  which  is 
■your  style,  I  fancy.' 

'  Let  mo  hoar  it,  by  all  means.* 

He  went  to  the  piano,  adjusted  the  candles,  which  won 
ready,  waited  while  the  performer  seated  herself,  ami  tbeu  i 
to  a  comfortable  easy-chair.     Never  during  his  courtship 
his  engagement  had  he  fatigued  himself  by  such  puerile  a 
as  turning  over  the  leaves  of  music,  or  catting  open  maga 
any  of  those  smoU  frivoloas  services  by  which  some  men 
themselves  precious  to  their  womankind.    Indeed,  in  a  genci 
ho  may  he  described  as  scnij>u](Mi8ly  inattentive.     If  this  gi 
to  give  him  her  wealth,  she  should  bestow  it  spoutoneoualy 
should  be  no  cajolery  on  his  part,  no  abasement,  not  the 
sacrifice  of  self-esteem. 

Miss  Yallory  sang  her  song.     She  had  a  strong  mcz 
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of  the  metallic  order — a  voice  that  is  usually  described  as  fine 
-irillioirt  a  weak  note  in  its  range.     She  had  been  taught  by  the 
lat  masters,  pronoimced  every  syllable  with  undeviating  accuracy, 
odbad  aboat  as  mach  expression  as  a  musical  box. 

Habert  Walgrave  thought  of '  Kathleen  Mavonmeen,*  and  the  soft 
ffeet  voice  singing  in  the  twilight,  '0,  do  you  remember?*  'The 
KeriiDg  of  the  Waters,'  'The  hght  Guitar?  and  all  Grace  Red- 
otnit's  UtUe  stock  of  familiar  old-fashioned  songs.  The  ballad  was 
■nething  of  the  new  school :  the  slenderest  thread  of  melody, 
dbd  ont  by  a  showy  accompaniment ;  the  poetry,  something  rather 
.liscara  and  metaphysical,  by  a  modem  poet. 

'Do  you  call  that  thing  a  l>allad,  Angiista  ?'  he  cried  conteraptu- 
•)>,  at  the  end  of  the  first  verse.  '  For  pity's  sake  sing  me  Una 
flw,  or  Non  piu  viesta,  to  take  the  taste  of  that  mawkish  stuflf  out 
EOT  mouth.' 

Miss  Vallory  complied,  with  tolerable  grace. 
"You  are  so  capricious,'  she  said,  as  she  played  one  of  Rossini's 
sjmpbonies,  '  there  is  no  knowing  what  you  will  like.' 

She  sang  an  Italian  bravura  superbly,  loolcing  superb  as  she 
■Mg  H,  without  the  faintest  effort  or  distortion  of  feature,  Mr,  Wal- 
^imiratclung  her  cntically  all  the  while. 

*  Upon  my  soul,  she  is  a  woman  to  bo  proud  of,'  he  said  to  him- 
^eH;  *  and  a  man  who  would  sacrifice  such  a  chance  as  mine  would 
be  goruethiiig  worse  than  a  lunatic' 

The  two  lawyers  came  into  the  room  while  Miss  Vallory  was 
■isging,  and  Weston  complimented  her  warmly  at  the  close  of  the 
Sceia,  while  her  plighted  lover  sat  in  hia  easy-chair  and  looked  on. 
Be  knew  very  well  that  the  man  would  liave  liked  to  take  his  place, 
*iid  he  never  felt  the  sense  of  hia  triumph  so  keenly  as  when  he  was, 
m  u  manner,  trampling  on  llic  neck  of  Weston  Vallory. 

'The  black -whiskered  scoundrel,'  ho  said  to  himself;  '  I  know 
^t  man  is  a  sconndrel,  whom  necessity  has  made  respectable.  He 
te  jost  the  kind  of  fellow  I  should  expect  to  make  away  with  his 
^liaits'  securities,  or  something  in  that  way.  Vei'y  likely  he  may 
*V7er  do  anything  of  the  sort,  may  die  in  the  odour  of  sanctity ;  but 
tknow  it's  in  him.  And  what  a  delightful  thing  it  is  to  know  that 
«« hates  me  a.s  he  does,  and  that  I  shall  have  to  he  civil  to  him  all 
*in!  d8}-s  of  my  life  !' 

And  then,  after  a  pause,  he  thought,  '  If  I  were  capable  of  get- 
ting myself  into  a  mess,  there's  the  man  to  profit  by  my  folly.* 

The  unconscious  subject  of  these  meditations  was  leaning  over 
^'le  piano  all  this  time,  talking  to  his  cousin.  There  was  not  much 
justification  in  his  appearance  or  manners  for  such  sweeping  cou- 
«*mnation.  He  was  like  numerous  other  men  to  bo  met  with  daily 
>n  middle-class  society — good-looking,  well-dressed,  witli  manners 
thsl  could  be  deferential  or  sapercilious  according  to  the  occasion. 
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He  had  plenty  of  acqimmtaBce  who  called  bim  a  first-rate  fell 
and  ho  ^as  never  at  a  bes  for  invitations  to  dinner.     Only  in  tii<j 
eyes  of  his,  which  were  so  like  his  cousin's  in  colour,  there  wad 
hard  glassy  glitter,  a  metallic  light,  which  was  not  agreeable  to, 
physiognomist ;  nor  had  the  fall  red  Ups  a  pleasant  expreasiotH 
sensutdity  had  set  its  seal  there,  sensuality  and  a  larking  cmej 
But  the  world  in  general  took  the  black  eyes  and  the  blacJc  whiski 
as  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  a  very  good-looking  yooj 
man ;  a  man  in  a  most  unexceptionable  position  ;  a  luau  to  be  um 
much  of  by  cveiy  family  iu  which  there  were  daughters  to  marry  u 
sons  t^  plant  out  in  life, 

Mr,  "NVai^avc  allowed  this  gentleman  to  engross  the  attention 
his  betrothed  just  as  long  as  he  chose.  He  fnlly  knew  the  strcng 
of  the  chain  by  which  he  held  Augusta  VaUor)%  and  that  he  wu 
no  danger  from  ^Voston. 

*  I  bchevc  poor  Weston  was  hronght  up  to  think  that  he  wi 
going  to  many  me,*  she  said  to  her  lover  one  day,  with  contemj 
nous  compassion.  *  His  mother  was  a  very  foolish  woman,  g 
thought  her  children  the  most  perfect  creatures  in  the  world,  Bl 
Weston  is  really  very  good,  and  has  always  been  qnite  devoted  1 
papa  and  me.  He  owes  overytliing  to  papa,  of  course.  His  f«til 
quarrelled  with  my  grandfather,  and  got  himself  turned  out  Of  m 
firm.  I  have  never  heard  the  details  of  the  story,  but  X  believo  I 
behaved  verj-  badly ;  and  if  papa  hadn't  taken  Weston  by  the  h» 
his  chances  of  advancement  would  have  been  extremely  small.  1 
is  an  excellent  man  of  business,  huwerer,  according  to  papa's  | 
count ;  &nd  J  think  he  is  grateful.'  < 

*  Do  you  ?  Do  you  think  any  one  ever  is  gratefid  ?'  Mr,  W^ 
grave  inquired  in  his  cynical  tone.  '  I  never  met  witli  a  grat^ 
man  yet,  nor  heard  of  one,  except  that  fellow  Androcles — no,  by  i 
bye,  it  was  the  Hon  who  was  grateful,  so  Mr.  Spectator's  stoiy  coul 
for  nothing.  However,  your  cousin  is,  no  doubt,  an  exception^ 
the  rule — he  looks  like  it.     Was  the  father  transported  ?'      i^H 

*  Hubert  !     How  can  you  be  so  absurd  ?*  ^^ 

*  WoU,  my  dear  Augusta,  you  said  he  did  somethiug  very  ba4 
■pd  I  inferred  that  it  was  defalcation  of  some  kind,  tending  towaf 
l^al  senitude.' 

*  I  believe  the  quarrel  did  arise  out  of  money  matters ;  bid 
fihoidd  hope  no  member  of  mij  family  would  bo  dishonest.' 

*  My  dear  girl,  diiihoueiity  crops  up  in  all  kinds  of  families  ^ 
dukedom  will  not  protect  you  from  the  possibility.  There  are  rogfl 
in  the  peerage,  I  daresay.  But  I  am  not  at  all  curious  about  ^ 
Weston  Vallory's  father.  The  man  himself  is  enough — I  acofl 
him  as  a  fact.* 

*  You  really  have  a  very  impertinent  manner  of  speaking 
my  famUy,'  Miss  Vallory  exclaimed  with  an  aggiieved  air 
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'  Ut  iletfoct,  if  yon  expect  that  I  am  going  to  bow  down  and 
fimliip  your  family  as  well  as  vourself,  yon  are  altogether  mistaken. 
Ittu  you  I  wooed  that  sweet  summer  night  at  lijde,  not  the  whole 
k^M  n»rfVal3ory.     Tpon  that  i>oint  I  reserve  the  right  to  be  oritical/ 
'Yn  seem  to  be  quite  prejudiced  against  Weston.' 
*  Not  at  all.     I  will  freely  admit  that  I  don't  core  Tory  mnch 
*kt  t  man  with  such  a  brilliant  complexion ;  but  tliut  is  a  mere 
antipathy — Uke  an  aversion  to  roaee — which  I  would 
eonfeas  to  any  one  but  yourself/ 
The  loTeis  fretjnently  indulged  in  small  bickerings  of  this  kind, 
'J^  ffliich   means  Mr.  Walgrave  maintained,  or  supposed  that  he 
iiied,  his  independeiu'e.     He  did  not  bow  dowu  and  worship  ; 
it  happened  cnrionaly,  thut  Misa  VoUory  liked  him  all  the  better 
lu$  habitual  incivility.     She  had  been  surfeited  by  the  attentions 
I  who  thought  of  her  only  as  the  heiress  of  Harcross  and  Val- 
Tliis  mau»  with  his  habitual  sneer  oiul  cool  ulT-hand  manner, 
[lMffl«d  so  much  truer  than  the  rest.     And  yet  he  was  playing  his 
■firu  game,  and  meditating  hie  own  advantage ;  and  the  afiection  he 
Li  given  her  was  so  weak  a  thing,  that  it  perished  altogether  under 
UiiifiueDce  of  his  first  temptution. 

la  the  course  of  the  evening  there  was  a  discussion  as  to  where 
f.Vallory  and  his  daughter  should  go  for  the  neit  six  weeks.  Tho 
&facr  would  gladly  have  stayed  in  Acropulis-squarc,  aud  pottered 
4o«n  to  his  office  every  day.  There  was  always  plenty  of  business 
far  him,  even  in  the  long  vacation,  and  it  was  nearer  his  Iieart  than 
«ny  of  the  pleasures  of  life ;  but  Augusta  protested  against  such  an 
otitnge  of  the  proprieties. 

'  We  should  have  fever,  or  cholera,  or  sometliing,  papa,*  she 
BuL    '  That  kind  of  thing  always  rages  out  of  the  London  season.' 
'  The  Loudon  death-rate  was  higher  last  May  than  in  the  pre- 
ccdiog  August,  X  assure  you.' 

*  My  dear  papa,  it  is  simply  impossible.  Let  us  go  to  the 
SupUtons.     You  know  it  is  an  old  promise.* 

'I  hate  staying  at  country  houses  :  breakfasting  with  a  herd  of 
■tnogen  every  morning ;  and  hearing  billiard-balls  going  from  mum- 
ttg  till  night ;  and  not  being  able  to  find  a  comer  where  one  can 
"^ie  a  letter ;  and  being  pcr{>ctnally  driven  about  ou  pleasure  jaunts ; 
<^>uig  ruined  abbeys,  and  waterfalls  ;  not  a  moment's  peace.  All 
^«iy  well  for  young  people  ;  but  actual  martyrdom  when  one*8  on 
tte  wrong  side  of  fifty.  You  cau  go  to  Haley  if  yon  lilce,  Augusta ; 
*  vottld  much  rather  go  to  Eastbourne.' 

'In  that  caae,  I  will  go  too,  papa,'  replied  Miss  \'alIo:y.  '  It*s 
''kW  a  pity  you  lent  the  villa  to  the  Filuiers;  it  woidd  have  been 
*we  to  have  the  Arion.' 

*You  can  have  the  ^Vrion  at  Eastboiumc,'  said  Mr.  Vallor)-.  'I 
•lidn't  lend  the  yacht  to  the  Filmers.' 


* 
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'  Very  well,  papa  ;  let  ns  go  to  Eastbourne.     And  Hnbert  t 
come  down  to  us — can't  you,  Hubert?' 

*  I  shall  be  delighted,  of  coarse,  to  ran  down  for  a  day 
two.' 

*  A  day  or  two  !'  exclaimed  MisB  Vallory.     '  Why  shouldn't  yoi 
spend  all  September  with  ns  ?     You  can  have  nothing  to  do 
Loudon. ' 

'  My  deal'  Augusta,  I  came  back  to  tomi  on  purpose  to  work, 
can  never  do  much  good  except  in  my  own  rooms,  with  my  books 
reference  at  hand.' 

He  rather  shrank  from  the  idea  of  Eastbourne  —  the  half  mild 
or  so  of  parade — the  band — the  dull  narrow  round  of  seaside  h/e. 
Ryde  had  been  Tery  agreeable  to  him  last  year,  though  his  life  had 
been  the  same  land  of  thing ;  but  to-night  he  thought  of  such  an 
existence  with  a  strange  aversion.  Indeed,  it  seemed  to  him  just 
now  that  nothing  would  be  so  pleasant  as  to  bury  himself  in  his 
chambers,  with  his  books  for  his  sole  companions. 

'  But  it  is  preposterous  to  think  of  working  all  through  Sep 
ber,*  urged  Augusta,  with  a  somewhat  heightened  colour.      '  Yi 
really  must  come ;   the  sea-air  will  do  you  a  world  of  good.     We 
shall  have  the  Arion ;  and  you  are  bo  fund  of  yachting.* 

*  Yes,  I  am  verj'  fond  of  yachting  ;  but  I  scarcely  feel  equ«I  to 
the  gaieties  of  a  watering-place.  I  would  rather  vegetate  in  the 
Temple.' 

'But  Eastbourne  is  not  a  gay  place.  It  is  the  place  of  places 
for  an  invalid,  if  you  still  profess  to  be  one.* 

*  My  dear  Augusta,  if  you  couimand  me  to  come,  I  will  come^ 
at  any  hazard  to  my  professional  advancement.' 

*  Come  and  go  just  as  you  like,  Walgrave,'  said  Mr.  Vallory. 
*  You're  quite  right  to  stick  to  your  hooka ;  that  Cardimum  r«*;*flW4 
Cardimnm  is  a  great  case,  and  if  you  come  out  strong  with  your 
precedents,  yuu'll  carry  everything  before  you. — Don't  he  jealous  ot 
his  work,  Augusta ;  ho  means  to  make  you  a  judge's  wife  one  of 
these  days.     Weston  can  dance  attendance  upon  you.' 

*  I  don't  dance,'  said  Weston ;  *  bnt  I  Bhall  be  most  happy  to 
be  useful  to  my  cousin.' 

'  And,  by  the  way,  Weston,  as  there's  not  much  doing  at  the 
office  just  now,  you  might  run  down  to  Eastbourne  to-morrow  and  seo 
if  there's  a  house  to  be  had  that  would  suit  us,'  Mr.  Yallor}'  said 
coolly.  He  had  made  the  young  man's  fortune,  and  had  a  knack  of 
ordering  him  about  in  ih'\»  way. 

Weston  bowed.  *  I  have  two  or  three  interviews  for  to-morrow,* 
he  said  ;  *  but  I  can  make  Jones  attend  to  the  people.  I  don't  know 
that  I'm  quite  up  in  a  house-ageut's  duties  ;  but  I  suppose  I  shall 
know  instinctively  the  kind  of  thing  you  want.' 

'  Instiuctivo  fiddlesticks  !*  Mr.  Vallory  exclaimed  impatiently. 
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kgwU  will  ^vG  you  a  sheet  of  paper  with  a  memorandoni  of  the 
Mutmaotlution  wanted.* 

Slr.Wal^ave  smiled,  congratnlatingliimselfnpon  his  exemption 
^13  htmse-hantJBg.  Ho  felt  a  nialicioua  delight  in  beholding  W'es- 
^lUory,  one  of  the  most  conceited  men  he  knew,  charged  with 
L*?  ipioniinioas  services,  while  he,  the  rightful  slave,  went  free. 
'lUv  nil  imaginahle  blessings  descend  npou  the  revered  heads  of 
^Csrdimums  V  he  said  to  himself. 

M  A  quarter  to  eleven  o'clock  he  wished  his  betrothed  and  her 

Met  good-ni^ht.     Weston  took  his  departure  at  the  same  time, 

iat  the  Ghoring-cross  Station,  wliencc  a  midnight  train  wonid 

him  to  Norwood.     It  was  a  clear  moonlit  niglit.     Even  the 

lis-sqaare  houses  were  tolerable  in  that  mellow  atmosphere, 

tary  tapora  twinkling  here  arfd  tfi'ere  in  upper  chambers,  ten- 

by  a  charwoman  in  charge,  or  a  lonely  scullion.    There  was  a 

of  mignonette*,  a  faint  rustling  of  the  sycamores  in  the  en- 

,  which  reminded  Hubert  Witlgrave  dimly  of  the  Brierwood 

'Do  you  mean  to  walk  home  ?*  Weston  asked,  as  the  two  men 
Ub«  house  together. 
'I  don't  care  much  whether  I  walk  or  ride.    If  I  see  a  hansom, 
I  dBitM,y  I  shall  hail  it.     Are  you  going  to  walk  to  the  station  9* 

*  I  make  a  point  of  walking  six  miles  a  day,  aud  I  shall  bu  very 
ihd  of  your  company  on  the  way.    We  go  the  same  road,  I  know.' 
Mr.  Wolgravo  submitted.     He  was  a  man  somewhat  given  to 
itrong  antipathies,  and  Weston  Vallory  was  one  of  his  strongest. 

'Confound  the  snob  I'  he  thought;  'what  makes  him  fasten 
fthiMelf  on  to  me,  I  wonder  ?* 

He  had  no  occasion  to  wonder  long.  The  drift  of  his  eoni- 
pAiuOD's  conversation  soon  cominced  him  that  Weston  Vallory  wanted 
to  pump  him  :  to  get  at  the  history  of  his  eight  weeks'  holiday — ^to 
l^st  his  feelings  in  regard  to  his  betrothed — to  find  out  anything 
ihcre  was  to  be  found  out,  in  fact,  in  a  gentlemanlike  way.  But 
Mr.  Weston  might  just  as  well  have  tried  to  pump  Lord  Burleigh, 
or  Lord  Bacon,  had  ho  been  contemporai-y  and  on  pumping  terms 
with  those  distinguished  noblemen.  Hubert  Walgrave  betrayed  no 
more  of  the  secrets  of  his  inner  man  than  if  he  had  been  deaf  and 
dumb ;  and  yet  he  was  civil,  aggravatingly  civil,  and  left  Weston  at 
the  gates  of  the  station  oppressed  with  a  sense  of  failure. 

Chapter  XIV. 


MR.  WALORAVE  RGUEVE8  HIS  UlND. 


Mn-  Walgu-^ve  dined  again  with  his  betrothed  before  the  Val- 
lorys  left  town ;  walked  in  the  broad  walk  in  Kensington- gardens 
with  her  one  afternoon  ;  rode  to  Wimbledon  with  her  cue  momisig  *, 
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and  on  Saturday  bad  the  privilege  of  seeing  her  off  by  tbe  East 

Iraiu — express  tlie  greater  part  of  the  way — ^with  her  fiither  and 
oviii  maid,  Tullion,  a  tall  Htrong-niindod  female,  of  superior  U 
and  educatiou — superior  to  her  status  of  lady's-maid,  that  is  to 
—  whose  parents  had  suffered  reverseB,  and  who  was  very 
holding  forth  upon  the  hixuries  and  amenities  of  her  early  ho 
;U1  the  luggjige  liad  gone  the  day  before.    TuUiou  only  c 
her  mistress's  dressing-bag,  in  case  Alias  Vallory  should  be  se 
with  a  desire  to  use  her  ivory-backed  hair-brushes,  or  her  v 
glove -stretchers,  or  to  write  a  letter  between  London  and 
bourne.      The  dressing-bag   contained  everything  that  could 
beeu  wanted  during  a  trip  to  .Vmerica ;  but  it  was  TuUiou's 
to  be  prepared  for  all  emergencies.     Cue  footmin  and  a  co' 
hoasemaids  had  gouo  down  the  day  before ;  the  cook,  bntl^, 
another  man  came  second  class  by  this  train,  afUr  serving  a 
remonious  luncheon  in  Acropolis-square,  in  order  that  there  d 
be  no  hitch  in  the  domestic  arrangements  of  either  town  or 
— no  awkward  hiatus  in  Mr.  Vallory's  state.     His  own  b 
brought  him  to  the  Londou  station ;  his  own  barouche  would 
him  at  Eastbourne.     The  lovers  bad  ten  minutes'  leisure  at 
station,  in  which  to  renew  their  vowa  of  eternal  constancy,  bod  th 
been  80   minded ;    but  being  neither  of  them  sentimentally 
posed,  they  beguiled  the  time  by  conversation  of  a  commonpUo 
order.    Only  towaids  the  last  did  Miss  Vallory  touch  npon  pe 

topics. 

*  How  soon  are  we  to  see  you,  Hubert  ?'  she  asked. 

*  I  think  in  the  coarse  of  next  week ;  but  I  had  better  not  plai 
myself  to  a  given  day.  Yon  may  be  sure  I  shall  come  diiectlyl 
And  I  shall  run  down  by  this  3. BO  train,  and  take  my  chance  of  fin 
ing  you  at  home  when  I  arrive.' 

*  I  cannot  understand  why  you  should  not  come  down  at 
and  Btay  with  us  altogether.* 

*  That  is  as  much  as  to  say  you  cannot  understand  why  I  am.  I 
an  utterly  idle  man,  my  dear  Augnsta,' 

*  I  don't  wish  you  to  idle ;  but  at  this  time  of  year  you 
cannot  have  any  serious  work.' 

'  You  heard  what  your  father  said  about  Gardimum  i\ 
mnm.' 

The  bcU  rang  before  MissValloiy  could  argue  the  point  any 
ther.  Her  place  hud  beeu  taken  by  Tullion,  the  maid,  who  travi 
in  the  same  carriage  as  her  mistress,  in  case  Miss  Vallory  sh 
faint,  or  require  tbe  ivory  hair-brushes,  or  WTench  a  button  off 
glove.  Hubert  Walgravo  handed  her  to  her  place,  lingered  al 
carriage-door  to  say  a  word  or  two,  pressed  the  daintily-gloved  h 
in  the  orthodox  fashion,  and  stood  with  lifted  hat  while  the  £ 
boumo-Bognor-Lewes  train  steamed  slowly  off.     When  it  was  qi 
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•  u  tbo  plfttfonn  for  n  minute  or  ao,  m  a  thoiiglit- 
n   curritnl  ItiuiHelf  uiiU  hid  |>eq)lexities  awaj  in  a 


spite  of  all  lie  hod  said  to  Miss  Vallory,  he  did  not  work  very 

tly  iu  the  interests  of  hia  Caidinuims  that  Saturday  after- 

Ho  spenied  to  have  an  idle  6t  npou  him,  and  loitered  about 

•  d^ollory  way;  tried  to  read  for  uu  huur  or  so  in  his  rooms  by 

xiTiJ';  but  ended  by  throwing  his  books  aside  savagely;  and  went 

of  floors  ngaiiii  strolling  westward,  in  an  utterly  purposeless  and 

fiUble  manner^  thinking — thiuldng  of  a  Kentish  honiesteud,  and 

yonng  face;  not  the  face  of  which  he  had  a  right  to  tliink. 

CocJcspur- street  he  came  to  a  sudden  halt,  liis  listless  eye 

by  the  glitter  of  a  jeweller's  -^nndow.     The  dazzling  wares 

disjilayed,  though  Loudon  was  empty,  and  the  world  of  Cock- 

t  had  in  a  manner  ceased  to  exist — had  entered  upon  its 

hibernation.     Lockets  and  bracelets,  brooches  and  earrings^ 

iti  the  radiacce  of  the  westward  sloping  sun ;  marvellous 

in  coral  courted  the  eye  of  the  connoisseur ;   a  chaste  selcc- 

%IL  of  diamonds  hinted  nt  the  wealth  within,     Mr.  Walgrave,  who 

»v-  ...  •  -^veu  to  gaping  before  shop  windows,  ma*le  a  dead  stop  at 

'ig  at  the  splendid  follies  meditatively. 

old  like  to  give  her  something,'  he  said  to  himself;  '  somc- 

u^as  a  souvenir.     I  have  caused  her  only  too  much  pain ; 

1^  Bkould  I  not  give  her  one  hidf-hour  of  innocent  pleasnro?   And 

:iAtural  to  a  woman  to  he  fond  of  these  things.    But  I  think 

i  hardly  care  for  anything  unless  there  were  a  acntimcnt 

ted  with  it.     A  locket,  for  instance — I  sui)pose  that  woidd 

fte  right  kind  of  thing — a  locket,  with  my  photograph  in  it.    She 

ampli:  enough  and  loving  enough  to  value  my  imworthy  counte- 

And  I  am  rather  hetter -looking  m  a  photogritph  than  in  tho 

tliat  is  one  comfort.     There  are  some  men  whom  the  siui 

shows  at  their  worst,  exaggerating  every  wrinkle ;  hut  me 

treats  kindly.' 

He  had  almost  decided  the  point  to  his  own  satisfaction,  and  was 

into  the  shop,  when  he  stopped  suddenly,  turned  on  liis  heci> 

udn-alked  a  few  paces  farther,  still  meditating. 

'  How  about  aunt  Hannah  ?*  he  asked  himself.  '  There's  tho 
ftlt.  If  1  were  to  send  Grace  my  likeness,  she  must  surely  see  it. 
yhii  is  there  which  those  piercing  eyes  of  hers  do  not  sec  ?  And 
^  I  must  he  the  clumsiest  of  Lotharios  if  I  can't  cheat  aunt 
Httiali.  \Vliat  were  such  sharp-eyed  all-seeing  people  created  for, 
^^t  to  be  duped  egregiously,  sooner  or  later  ?  Yes  ;  I  think  I  am 
*  match  for  aunt  Hannah.' 

H«  Lamed  back  again,  and  this  time  went  straight  to  the  jeweller's 
ioounlcr.  He  selected  a  locket — the  handsomest,  or  the  one  that 
l|lcaaed  him  best,  in  the  shop:  a  massive  dead -gold  locket,  oval. 
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with  an  anchor  in  large  rich-looking  peads  on  the  back ;  such  a  jewc 
as  a  man  woald  Bcorccly  choose  for  a  farmer*a  daughter,  unless 
had  sunk  very  far  do\Mi  that  pit  &om  Avkich  extrication  is  so  diffic 
and  Ko  rare.     He  turned  the  locket  over  in  hin  fingers  thoughtfa 
after  ho  had  chosen  and  paid  for  it. 

*I  suppose,  now,*  he  said  to  the  shopman,  'you  could  make 
a  false  hack  to  tliis  thing,  and  put  a  portrait  into  it  In  such  a 
that  its  existence  need  only  be  laiowu  to  the  owner  of  tlie  lock* 

The  shopman  replied  difliisely,  to  the  effect  that  the  thingj 
practicable,  but  would  bo  troublesome,  requiring  great  nicety 
justment,  and  so  on,  and  bo  on,  and  would  be,  of  course,  cxpt 

*  I  don't  care  about  a  pound  or  two,  more  or  less,*  said  Mr, 
grave.    '  I  should  like  the  thing  done,  if  it  can  be  done  neatly 
must  be  a  secret  spring,  you  understand,  in  the  style  one  roads 
in  novels.    I  never  saw  it  in  real  life  ;  but  I  have  a  fancy  for  ti 
the    experiment.      You  con  send  to  me  for  the  photogrnph  ift^ 
day  or  two;  and  the  sooner  you  can  let  mc  have  the  locket 
better.' 

He  tossed  his  card  on  to  the  counter  and  departed,  more  ini 
estetl  in  this  trifling  purchase  than  he  had  been  in  anj-tlung  for 
long  time. 

'  It  is  a  relief  to  do  something  that  will  please  her,'  he  tb< 

It  was  a  relief;  but  he  was  not  the  less  restless  and  uneatj. 
The  Oardimum  case  had  no  charm  for  him.     New  briefs,  which  bi 
accumulated  during  the  last  fortnight  of  liis  absence,  failed  to  inlet 
him.     Ho  had  been  less  than  a  week  away  from  Brierwood, 
seemed  as  if  that  ancient  garden  in  Kent  were  divided  from 
the  space  of  a  lifetime.    His  common  life,  which  until  this  time 
fieemed  to  him  all  sufficient  for  a  man's  happiness,  was  out  of  ttm^ 

He  hardly  knew  what  to  do  with  himself.  .Vfter  the  excuses 
had  made  about  Eastbourne  he  could  not  go  abroad ;  yet  he  woi 
like  to  have  rushed  headlong  to  some  wild  out-of-the-way  village  ii 
the  Tyrol,  find  to  spend  his  autumn  cHmbing  unfamiliar  raoimtiiins^ 
He  fancied  he  could  get  rid  of  his  infatuation  in  some  remote  ref 
such  as  that ;  but  chained  to  London,  in  the  dull  dead  season  of  1 
year,  there  was  no  hope  of  cure.  Grace  Iledmayne'a  image  haimt 
him  by  day  and  by  night,  mixed  itself  with  every  dream,  came  be- 
tween him  and  his  books,  pushed  Cardimum  r.  Cordimum  from  tbeifj 
stools. 

Would  he  not  have  been  safer  at  Eastbourne,  in  the  society  oi 
his  affianced,  living  the  life  of  gentility  by  the  seaside  ?  He  coulfl] 
hardly  fail  to  ask  himself  this  question.  Yes  ;  he  would  be  safertj 
most  assuredly,  walking  that  narrow  pathAvay,  his  footsteps  guj 
from  all  |K>aBibihty  of  wandering.  He  would  be  safer;  but  he 
that  finch  tt  life  just  now  would  be  simply  unendurable.  The  coni-i 
monplace  talk,  the  narrow  mind^narrow  though  it  was  stored 
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fines  from  Tennyson  and  Owen  ^Mereditli,  and  had  been  en- 
hf  B  oureful  perusal  of  cverj'  book  which  a  yoiing  lady  of  poai- 
to  read;   narrow,  altbongh  its  ciilturo  during  the  cdiica- 
Ipenod  liad  cost  from  two  to  three  hundred  a  year — from  these 
fts  from  a  pestilence  ;  in  plain  words,  he  felt  that  an  un- 
wcek  of  his  future  wife's  company  would  bo  the  death  of  him. 
irbefD  they  were  married,  wluit  then?  Well,  then,  of  course, 
be  different.     No  man — above  all  a  successful  banister — 
enough  of  his  wife  to  be  bored  by  her  companionship.    Nor 
n's  wife,  unless  she  is  inhereutly  obnoxious  to  him,  ever 
J  nnintcrcsting.     They  have  so  many  ideas  in  common,  so 
plana  and  arrangcmcuts^ — petty,  perhaps,  but  still  absorbing 
cnoment — to  discuss  and  settle, — the  list  of  guests  for  a  din- 
y ;  tlie  way-bill  of  their  autumn  pilgrimage ;  the  name  of 
baby ;  the  pattern  of  new  carpets ;  the  purchase  or  non- 
uf  a  picture  at  Christie's.     The  wife  is  only  a  necessoiy 
subdominant — in  the  domestic  scale, 
e  long  days  of  courtship,  when  there  is  no  fervent  love  in 
Mil  of  the  lover ;  the  long  summer  evenings,  when  he  is  bound 
toiSRAvitb  his  chosen  one  by  the  calm  gray  sea;  when  to  talk 
A  of  his  own  prospects  and  plan  of  life  would  bo  to  appear 
;  when  he  is  bound,  in  fact,  to  complete  his  tale  of  love- 
to  produce  the  given  number  of  bricks  with  ever  so  little 
those  days  are  the  days  of  trial ;  and  happy  is  he  who  can 
oogh  them  unscathed  to  that  solemn  moniing  which  clenches 
n  with  joyous  ringing  of  bolls,  and  gay  procession  of  hridos- 
uid  Mendel3sohn*8  Wedding  Klarch,  and  transforms  the  ex- 
betrothed  into  the  submissive  wife. 

have  not  the  slightest  doubt  wc  shall  get  on  very  well  to- 

when  we  are  married,'  Mr.  Walgrave  said  to  himself;   *  but 

inary  stage  is  up-hill  work.    I  know  that  Augusta  is  fond 

Be,  in  her  way ;  but  0,  what  a  cold  way  it  seems  after  the  touch 

Grace  Redmayne's  little  hand,  the  look  in  Grace  Redmayne's 

!    Thank  God,  I  did  my  duty  in  that  affair,  and  was  open  and 

board  from  the  first.' 

lere  was  nothing  in  the  world  to  delay  Mr.  Walgrave'a  visit  to 
)ume  during  the  following  week,  except  his  own  caprice ;  but 
a  fancy  for  waiting  until  that  locket  he  had  bought  in  Cock- 
llior-fttrect  was  ready  for  him.  He  selected  the  photograph  which 
i^liroseotod  him  at  his  best,  had  it  carefully  painted  by  an  expert 
and  sent  it  to  the  jeweller.  At  the  end  of  the  week  the  locket 
)ught  to  him.  The  spring  worked  admirably.  On  opening 
case,  there  appeared  a  bunch  of  forget-me-nots  in  blue 
but  on  pressing  a  little  knob  between  the  locket  and  the 
4  to  it,  the  dainty  little  enamelled  picture  opened  like 
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the  back  of  a  watch,  and  revealed  Hnbcrt  Walgrave's  miniatnj 
The  contrivance  was  perfect  in  its  war,  the  forget-mo-notfi  a  bap| 
thought.  The  man  to  whom  the  work  had  been  introstod  had  tafc« 
the  liberty  to  suppose  that  the  trinket  must  needs  bo  a  love-gift. 
Hubert  Walgi'avo  was  charmed  NNith  the  toy,  and  had  it  pack 
registered,  and  dispatched  at  once  to  *  Miss  Redmayne,  Briem 
Farm,  near  Kingsbury,  Kent.'  He  wrote  the  oddresa,  and 
the  little  packet  with  his  own  hands,  and  then  wrote  Grace  a  foi 
letter,  a  letter  which  ceuld  bear  the  scrutiny  of  Mrs*  Rpdmayne 

*  My  dear  Miss  Re(lraa\Tic, — I  experienced  so  much  kindne 
&om  your  family  and  yourself  during  my  very  pleasant  visit  to  Brifl 
wood,  that  I  have  been  anxious  to  send  you  some  little  souvetiirl 
that  event.  I  know  that  young  ladies  are  fond  of  trinkets,  and 
fancy  that  your  kind  aunt  would  prefer  my  sending  my  little  offenB 
to  you,  rather  than  to  herself.  I  have  therefore  chosen  a  locke 
which  I  trust  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Redma^-ne  will  pf^rmit  yon  to  accept,  I 
token  of  my  gnititude  for  all  the  kindness  1  received  under  thd 
hospitable  roof. 

'  With  all  regards,  I  remain,  my  dear  Miss  Redmayne,  tm; 
faithfully  yours,  Hxtbert  Walorivb,*    ' 

He  read  the  letter  over,  and  blushed,  ever  so  faintly,  at  his  owi 
hypocrisy.  Yet  what  could  he  do  ?  he  wanted  to  give  the  dear  j^ 
just  one  little  spark  of  pleasure.  Upon  a  slip  of  paper  he  irwte 
'  II  y  a  un  rcssort  eutre  Tanneau  ct  lo  medallion  ;  tonchez  le,  et  TOI 
tronverez  mon  poi-trait ;'  and  enclosed  the  slip  in  his  letter,  GnK 
would  open  her  own  letter,  no  doubt,  and  the  Rodmaynes  won! 
hardly  see  that  little  slip  of  paper  in  an  unknown  tongue. 

'  And  so  ends  the  one  romantic  episode  in  my  nnromautio  lifetj 
he  said  to  himself,  when  he  had  posted  the  letter. 

A  day  or  two  allenvards  he  made  up  his  mind  to  pay  that  ill 
visit  to  Eastbourne ;  it  was  a  thing  that  must  be  done  sooner 
Liter.     It  was  already  much  lat^r  than  Miss  Vnllor}'  could  possf 
approve.     He  expected  to  be  lectured,  and  went  down  to  the  qttd 
watering-place  with  a  chastened  spirit,  foreseeing  what  awaited 

The  little  sea-coast  ton-n,  with  its  umbrageous  boulevards  » 
dainty  villas,  was  looking  very  gay  and  bright  as  he  drove  thro 
it  on  his  way  to  the  habitation  of  the  Vallorys,  of  course  one  of 
largest  and  most  expensive  houses  fronting  the  summer  sea 
of  the  newest  also  :  the  bricks  had  still  a  raw  look  ;  the  stucco  »] 
pearcd  to  have  hardly  dried  after  the  last  touch  of  the  maaon' 
trowel.  Other  houses  of  the  same  tyjie  straggled  u  little  way  beyoi 
it,  in  a  cheerless  and  unfinished  condition.  It  looked  ahnost  &8 
tho  AcropoKs-sqnare  mansion  had  been  brought  down  by  rail,  aaj 
set  up  here  with  its  fac^  to  the  sea.     The  unfinished  houses 
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iiXetUt  Bcemed  to  have  strayed  off  into  a  field,  wLere  tbe 
soentlesa  flora  of  the  sea-coast,  chiefly  of  the  birch-broom 
Br,  stOl  flomished.  It  was  i^'bat  Sydney  Smith  has  called  the 
iockle-end'  of  Eastboiime,  but  desired  to  become  the  Belgravia 
lut  toim.  Was  not  Belgravia  itself  once  a  •  kuuckle-end'  ? 
There  was  a  drawing-room,  spacious  enough  for  a  chnrch, 
Bcly  furnished  with  *  our  cabriole  suite  at  seven -and -thirty 
i«BS,  in  carved  Italian  walnut  and  green  rep;'  a  balcony  that 
(id  have  accommodated  a  small  troop  ofinfantr\-;  and  evcry^vhere 

Be  aspect  of  newness  and  rawness.     The  walls  still  smelt  of 
8t  coat  of  paint,  and  plaater-of-poris  cmmbs  fell  from  the 
ttgs  now  and  then  in  a  gentle  shower. 

The  Acropolis-square  footman  ushered  Mr.  Wolgrave  to  the  draw- 
room,  where  he  fonnd  his  betrothed  trying  a  new  piece  on  a  new 
fd  grand,  in  a  new  dress  —  an  elaborate  costume  of  primrose 
brie,  all  frilUngs  and  puffings  and  flutings,  which  became  her  tall 
I  figure.  She  wore  a  broad  blue  ribbon  round  her  throat,  with 
cket  hanging  from  it — a  locliel  of  gold  a:id  gems,  her  own  mono- 
u  in  sapphires  and  diamonds;  and  the  sight  of  it  reminded  him  of 
I  other  locket.  Grace  Redmayno  had  received  his  gift  by  this 
e;  bat  there  had  been  no  acknowledgment  of  it  as  yet  when  he  left 
tdon.  Indeed,  no  letter  from  Brierwood  could  reach  him  directly', 
a  he  had  never  given  the  Rodmaynes  his  London  address.  They 
id  only  vmto  to  hint  tlirough  John  Wort. 

Mr.  Walgrave  had  not  l>een  mistaken  abont  the  impending  lec- 
),  bat  he  took  his  punishment  meekly,  only  murmuring  some 
il  reference  to  Cardimnm  I'ersus  Cordimum — so  meekly,  in  fact, 
t  Angusta  A'nllory  could  scarcely  be  hard  upon  him. 
'Yon  niay  imagine/  she  remonstrated  in  conclasion,  *  that  I  find 
bee  of  this  kind  very  dull  without  you.* 

•Jam  afraid  you  will  find  it  much  duller  with  me,'  Mr.  Wal- 
n  leplied  drearily  ;  *  whatever  capacity  for  gaiety  I  may  possess 

t,  ftt  the  best,  I  fear,  is  not  much — is  always  paralysed  by 
side.  I  have  enjoyed  a  day  or  two  at  Margate,  certainly, 
t  or  twice  in  my  life ;  there  is  something  fresh  and  enjoyable 
Bt  Margate  ;  au  odour  of  shrijnps  and  high  spirits ;  but  then, 
rgatc  is  considered  \-ulgttr,  I  believe.' 

'Considered  vulgar!'  cried  Miss  Vallory  with  a  shadder.  *  Why, 
tHoundsditeh  by  the  sea  !' 

*  If  Margate  were  in  the  Pyrenees,  people  would  rave  abont  it,* 
lover  rephed  coolly.  *  I  have  been  happy  at  Ryde,  as  yon  know,' 
Feut  on  in  his  moat  leisurely  manner,  but  with  a  little  drop  in  his 
•,  which  he  had  practised  on  juries  sometimes  in  breach- of- pro- 
and  wliieh  did  duty  for  tenderness  ;  'but  with  those  two 
fl  have  found  the  sea-sido — above  all,  the  genteel  sea-sido 
liilnre.     The  more  genteel,  the  mure  dreary.     M  one  Aoc*  tv<A 
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admit  Hoandsditcb  and  the  odour  of  shrimps,  the  pestilence  of  da 
Ueas  is  apt  to  descend  u(»on  onr  coasts.  Cowes,  of  course,  is  U}\ei 
able ;  and  I  rathor  like  Soathsea — the  convicts  are  so  interesting 
and  where  there  are  ships  in  the  ofi&ng,  there  is  always  amasenieil 
for  the  Cockney  who  prides  himself  upon  knowing  a  brig  from 
brigantine.' 

Discoursing  in  this  languid  manner,  tlie  lovers  bcguDcd  tho  tinii 
until  dinner.  Mr.  Walgrave  was  not  eager  to  rush  down  to 
beach  and  gather  shells,  or  to  8*k  some  distant  point  wLeuw  t4 
take  a  header  into  the  crisp  blue  waves,  after  the  manner  oftiif 
enthusiastic  excursionist,  who  feels  that  while  he  is  at  the  sea  b 
cannot  have  too  much  of  a  good  thing-  He  lounged  in  the  balcony^ 
which  was  pleasantly  sheltered  by  a  crimson -striped  awning,  m 
talked  in  his  semi-cynical  way  to  his  betrothed,  not  by  any  nieais 
over-exerting  himself  in  the  endeavour  to  entertain  her. 

*  The  Arion  is  here,  I  suppose,'  he  remarked  by  and  by 
'  Yes.     I  have  been  out  in  her  a  good  deal.' 

*  With  your  father?' 
'  Not  verj*  often.     Papa  gives  himself  up  to  laziness  at  the  setr 

side.     I  have  had  Weston  with  me.* 

'Happy  Weston!' 

'  As  the  happiness  he  may  have  enjoyed  was  quite  open  to  yf^t 
I  don't  think  you  need  affect  to  envy  him.' 

*  My  dear  Augusta,  I  envy  him  not  only  the  happiness,  bfltthe 
capacity  for  enjoying  it.  You  see,  I  am  not  the  kind  of  man  (or  I 
"  tame  cat."  Weston  Vallory  is  ;  indeed,  to  my  mind,  he  seentf 
to  have  been  created  to  fill  the  position  of  a  fme  Persian  with  * 
bushy  tail,  or  an  Angora  with  pink  eyes.' 

'  You  are  remarkably  complimentary  to  my  relations  at  oil  timeSt 
said  Miss  Vallorj'  with  an  offended  air. 

*  My  dear  girl,  I  consider  the  mission  of  a  tame  cat  quite  aloftj 
one  in  its  way ;  but  you  see  it  doesn't  happen  to  be  my  way. 
man  who  trains  his  whiskers  as  carefully  as  your  cousin  Westoil 
lays  himself  out  for  that  sort  of  thing.     Have  you  been  far  out?* 

*  We  have  been  as  far  as  the  Wight.  We  went  to  the  re^U 
at  Ryde  the  other  day,  and  had  luncheon  with  tho  Filmers,  wlK 
are  intensely  gi-ateful  for  the  villa.' 

*  Then  my  Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere  has  not  found  the 
heavj-  on  her  hauils.' 

*  Not  partieulariy.     I  have  ridden  a  good  deal.* 
'  With  Weston  ?' 
'  With  Weston.  You  envy  him  that  privilege,  I  suppose?'  T 

with  a  little  cont^^mptnous  toss  of  tlte  Bjilondid  head,  and  an  aoj 
flash  of  the  fine  black  eyes.  K  Hubert  Walgrave  had  been  in  lo 
with  his  future  wife,  that  Uttle  angry  look  would  have  seemed  bio 
l>ewitching  to  him  than  the  sweetest  smile  of  a  plainer  woman;  b' 
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fiice  in  Ilia  luiud,  eye»  more  beautiful  than  these, 
looked  at  him  angrily.  Ho  contemplated  Augusta 
as  coolly  as  if  she  had  been  a  fiuo  example  of  the  Spanish 
of  iMwiraituro — a  lady  by  Velasqnez. 
*  Upon  my  honour,  I  think  you  grow  handsomer  every  time  I  see 
yoa/  lie  aaid ;  *  hut  if  yon  ask  me  whether  I  envy  Weston  the  de- 
bg&t  of  riding  through  dusty  lanes  in  August,  I  am  bound  to  reply 
in  the  negative.  Man  is  essentially  a  hunting  animal,  and  to  ride 
lilhout  anything  to  ride  after  scomB  to  mc  unutterably  tiat.  If  we 
Wre  in  the  shires  now.  in  November,  I  should  be  happy  to  hazard 
BT  Deck  three  or  four  days  a  week  in  your  society.* 
^B;^°^  y^^  see  it  is  not  November ;  if  it  were,  I  have  no  doobt  I 
Hp[  be  told  the  duties  of  a  barrister  must  prevent  your  wasting 
nytimc  npon  mo  during  that  month.' 

'  With  snch  gentle  bickoring^  the  lovers  beguiled  the  time  until 
m  ringing  of  the  dressing  bell,  when  Miss  Vallory  handed  her 
pmoed  over  to  the  cnstody  of  the  chief  butler,  and  went  upstairs 
nsmy  herself  for  the  small  family  gathering.  Mr.  Walgravo  found 
nielf  presently  in  a  roomy  bedchamber — walls  and  ceiling  pain- 
Uy  new,  grate  slightly  at  variance  with  its  setting,  bells  a  failure, 
vindAws  admirably  constructed  fur  excluding  largo  bodies  of  air  and 
nhnilliDg  draughts,  fmuiture  of  the  popular  seaside  tyi>e — brand-new 
Kidderminster  carpet  of  a  flaring  pattern,  rickety  Arabian  bedstead, 
Biliogany  wardrobe  ^vith  doors  that  no  human  ix>wer  could  keep  shut, 
fwjthing  marble-topped  that  could  bo  marblo-toppod;  no  pincnshion, 
Wttuw-'chair,  no  writing-table,  and  a  glaring  southern  sun  pouring 
DgpoQ  a  btirren  desert  of  Kidderminster. 

'  So  Weston  has  been  very  attentive — has  been  doing  my  duty, 
fi  short,'  Mr.  Wolgmvc  said  to  himself  as  he  dressed.  '  I  wonder 
rbrther  there's  any  chance  of  his  cutting  me  out ;  and  if  he  did, 
booH  I  be  sorry  ?  It  would  be  one  thing  for  mc  to  jilt  Augusta, 
t^  another  for  her  to  tlirow  me  over.  Old  Vallory  would  hardly 
ourel  with  mo  m  the  hitter  event ;  on  the  contrary,  it  would  bo  a 
Me  for  solatium.  He  could  hardly  do  enough  for  me  to  make 
Bwnds  for  my  wrongs.  But  I  don't  think  there's  much  danger  from 
ly  friend  Weston ;  and  after  all,  I  have  quite  done  with  tliat  other 
% — pot  it  out  of  my  mind,  as  a  dream  that  I  havo  dreamed.' 

He  went  downstairs  presently,  and  found  Air.  Vallory  in  the 
fiwiag-room,  large  and  stolid,  with  a  vast  expanse  of  shirt-front, 
3d  a  double  gold  eye-glass  on  the  knob  of  his  aquiline  nose,  read- 
ig  an  evening  paper. 

This  of  course  oficred  a  delightful  opening  for  conversation,  and 
My  began  to  talk  in  the  usual  humdmm  manner  of  the  topics  of  the 
9Qr.  Parliament  was  over — -it  was  the  indignant-letter  season,  and 
le  papers  wore  teeming  with  fen-id  protests  against  nothing  parli- 
tUr.  Extortionate  imikcopers  in  the  Scottish  highhuidfl,  vaccina- 
I  BlOMi>  Sksieb.  Yoi,.  VU.  F.S.  Vol.  XVII.  V. 
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tion  versui  non-Tacciuation,  paterfamilias  l>ci\'ailiiig  the  inordiniU 
l^ngtb  of  liis  boys'  holidays,  coniplainta  of  the  adiiiinistmtioii  oFlht 
army,  outcries  for  reform  in  the  nix\y,  jostled  ono  another  in 
popular  journals;  and  Mr.  Vallory,  being  the  kind  of  man  whoieadl 
his  newspaper  religiously  &om  tho  bcgiuning  to  the  end,  had  plent] 
to  Bay  about  these  things. 

Ho  was  a  hea\-y  jjompoas  kind  of  man,  and  Mr.  Walgrave  foam 
his  society  a  dead  weight  at  all  times ;  but  never  had  he  seemed 
entirely  wearisome  as  on  this  particular  August  erening,  when 
aristoci-atic  Eastbourne  was  pacing  the  parade  gaity,  breathing 
welcome  breeze  that  Rct  landwards  with  the  sinking  of  thu  mi 
Hubert  Walgrave  felt  as  if  he  could  have  walked  do^^•u  aom 
perplexities,  had  ho  been  permitted  to  go  out  and  tramp 
hills,  Bcachy  Head  way,  in  the  amiset ;  but  in  that  lo 
drawing-room,  sitting  on  the  creaky  central  ottomau  contempl 
hirt  boots,  while  Mr.  Vallory's  voice  droned  drearily  upon  the  mhy 
of  army  reform,  and  *  what  we  ought  to  do  with  our  Armstrong 
sir/  and  so  on,  and  so  on,  his  troublos  aat  heav>'  upon  him. 

Weston  came  in  presently,  the  very  pink  and  pattern  of  neif 
ness,  with  the  narrowest  possible  white  tie,  and  the  aii'  ofb«ni)| 
come  to  a  dinner-party.  He  had  slipt  down  by  the  aftomooa  exi 
press,  he  told  his  nncio,  after  his  day's  work  in  the  City. 

•  There's  an  attentive  nephew  !'  exclaimed  Mr.  A'allory  aemor 
'  does  a  thorough  day's  work  in  the  Old  Jewry,  and  then  eoDi 
down  to  Eastbonme  to  turn  over  the  leaves  of  hia  cousin's  most 
while  I  take  my  after-dinner  nap,  and  is  otT  to  the  City  at  a  qotfU 
to  eight  in  the  morning,  unless  he's  wanted  hero  for  yachting 
riding.     Take  core  he  doesn't  cut  you  out,  Walgrave.' 

*  If  I  am  foredoomed  to  be  cut  out,'  Mr.  Walgrave  answered 
his  most  gracious  smile,  '  Mr.  Weston  Yallory  is  welcome  to 
chance  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  transaction. 
the  lady  who  has  honoured  me  by  her  choice  is  in  my  misd 
much  above  Ruspicion  as  Ctesar's  wife  ought  to  liavo  bceu.^ 

The  young  lady  who  wan  superior  to  Ctesar's  ^vi^"e  came  into 
I'oom  at  this  moment,  in  the  frcBhest  and  crispest  of  white  mi 
dresses,  dotted  about  with  peach-coloured  satin  bows,  just  as  i£ 
flight  of  butterflies  had  alighted  on  it.  She  gave  Weston  the  c 
little  nod  of  welcome.  If  he  bad  reaUy  been  a  favourite  Pers 
cat,  she  would  have  taken  more  notice  of  him.  He  had  bronghi 
some  music,  and  a  batch  of  new  books,  and  absorbed  hor  atteoi 
for  ton  minutes,  telling  her  about  them  ;  at  the  end  of  which 
dinner  was  announced,  to  Mr.  Wal^rave's  intinite  relief.  He  gft' 
Augusta  his  arm,  and  the  useful  Weston  was  left  to  follow 
nncle,  caressing  his  whiskers  meditatively  as  ho  went,  and  inw 
anathematising  Hubert  Walgr&ve's  insolence. 

The  dinner  at  Eastbourne  waa  as  the  dinners  iu  Acropoi 
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ftfOK,  Mr.  Vallonr's  butler  was  like  Mr.  Mordle's,  oud  wonid  not 
hk  aa  omic«  of  pUte  for  any  cousideration  ivhatevcr ;  wonld  Lave 
Udhis  table  with  the  same  precision,  one  might  suppose,  if  he  had 
Ino  living  it  in  Pompeii  the  night  of  the  oi'uption,  with  an  exact 
UoBowlftdge  that  he  and  his  bonqnet-table  were  presently  to  be 
jbvvDed  in  a  flood  of  hiTa.  80  the  table  sparkled  witli  the  same 
of  winc-glaaseB ;  the  name  property  tankards,  which  no 
drank  from,  blazed  upon  the  sideboard,  supported  by  a 
oi  presentation  solvers ;  the  same  ponderous  silver  diahee 
Kmnd  in  ocremonial  procession,  ^^ith  the  entreea  which  Mr. 
ff^ftlgrttve  knew  by  heart.  Mr.  Vallory's  cook  was  an  accomi»U8h©d 
[natron,  with  seventy  guineas  a  year  for  her  wages;  but  she  bad  not 
LHe  inexhiiuHlible  resources  of  an  Onde  or  a  Gonffo,  and  Hubert 
mtlgrave  was  familial'  with  every  dish  in  her  catalogue,  from  her 
touommc  mix  rai/s  to  her  apple -fritters.  He  ate  his  dinner,  how- 
erer,  watched  over  wiih  tender  solicitude  by  the  chief  butler  and  his 
pi^iQrdiiiates — ate  liis  dinner  mechanically,  with  his  thoughts  very 
htvwaj  from  tliat  seaside  dining-room. 

After  dinner  came  mosic  and  a  little  desultory  talk ;  a  little 
ibitaiog  on  the  balcony,  to  watch  the  harvest  moon  rise  wide  and 
ipUoi  orer  a  rippling  sea ;  then  a  r^uict  rubber  for  the  gratification 
tt  Mr.  Vallory ;  then  a  tray  ^^^th  brandy  and  seltzer,  sherr}-  and 
»4i,  a  glass  of  either  refreshing  mixture  compounded  languidly  by 
Uie  two  young  men;  and  then  a  general  good-night. 

'  I  suppose  you  would  like  to  go  out  in  the  Aiion  to-morrow/ 
Aagnsta  said  to  her  lover,  as  ho  held  the  dra^TUg-room  door  open 
far  her  departure. 

*I  should  like  it  above  all  things/  replied  Mr.  AV'algrave;  and 
b  did  indeed  feel  as  if,  tossing  hither  and  thither  on  that  buoyant 
lEi,  he  might  contrive  to  get  rid  of  some  part  of  his  burden. 

'  It  is  a  species  of  monomania/  he  said  to  himself,  '  and  I  dare- 
19  is  as  mnch  the  fault  of  an  overworked  brain  as  an  actnal  affair 
of  the  heart.  \Mio  can  tell  what  form  a  man's  punishment  may 
like  if  ho  drives  the  iDtellectuftl  steam-engine  just  a  Uttle  too  hard  ? 
lie  truth  iSy  I  want  more  rest  and  complete  change.  I  ^vish  to 
petten  I  could  get  away  to  the  Tyrol ;  but  that's  impossible,  I  am 
POQ&d  hand  and  foot,  unless  I  like  to  fly  in  the  face  of  fortune,  and 
fad  Augusta  Vallorj-.* 

He  did  not  fly  in  the  face  of  fortune.  Ue  went  out  in  the  Anon 
ft  the  next  day  and  the  next,  and  even  rode  Weston's  chestnut 
^>ue  In  the  dasty  lanes,  to  oblige  Miss  Yollory,  while  the  owner  of 
Ike  beast  sat  in  an  office,  where  the  thermometer  was  at  scvcnty- 
^Te,  writing  rough  drafts  of  letters  to  be  copied  by  inferior  hands, 
Unl  intervk'ving  important  clients.  They  went  to  Peveusey 
CtsUe  together,  and  dawdled  about  among  the  mined  walls.  They 
.to  Beachy  Head,  and  heard  wondrous  stories   of  distressed 
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barks  and  rescued  cargoes,  fi-om  the  gnardions  of  the  point.     T1iq| 
got  rid  of  the  days  in  a  manner  that  onght  to  have  hocn  deUghtfij 
to  both  of  thenij  since  they  were  almost  always  together,  and 
Walgmve  mode  himself  more  agreeable  than  usual. 

This  lasted  for  about  t«n  days ;  but  at  the  eud  of  the  tenth 
discovered  suddenly  that  ho  must  go  back  to  Cardimum  rersm  Ctf^ 
dimum,  and  stutT  his  hrain  with  more  precedents ;  nor  would  m 
listen  to  any  argnmonts  which  Miss  Yallory  could  urge  to  detail 
him.     She  submitted  ultimately,  and  made  no  show  of  her  re^ 
but  she  really  was  grieved  and  disappointedj  for  she  was  fouder 
him  than  she  cored  to  let  him  see. 


NATURE'S  JEWELS 


The  orchard-lauds  are  all  a-glow  with  gcm8» 

Rich  perfumed  gems,  from  Nature's  casket  strown — 

Pearls  on  the  pear,  on  apple  opals  pink  ; 

Rich  nibiea  on  the  quince,  and  amethysts 

Upon  the  peach  and  almond  :  fairer  gems 

Than  light  the  sceptre  of  the  proudest  throne. 

The  scarlet  blush  aita  on  the  queenly  blooms 
Of  the  i>omegrauate,  and  the  whitening  buds 
Of  April  snow-showers  flake  the  jargonelle  ; 
Here  the  pink  blossoms  of  tlie  glorious  peach, 
Superb  Bultatm,  min^^lt!  with  the  llowera 
Of  the  rctiriug  tender  apricot ; 
And  there  the  quince  her  fragrant  petals  hides 
Beneath  the  shadow  of  the  damascene. 

Show'd  ever  iris  in  prismatic  bow 

More  gorgeous  mingling  of  a  thousand  hues 

Than  show  the  orchards  ?  whilst  the  trellised  wall 

Glows  'neath  the  stars  of  yellow  jessamine 

In  natural  topaz,  and  the  Eflpphire  gleams 

In  heaven's  unclouded  ceiling  purely  blue  ? 

Jewels,  rich  jewels,  fair  and  sweet  and  rare, 
Renew'd  from  year  to  year ;  jewels  idl  sweet, 
That  coat  nor  toiling  days  nor  sleepless  nights 
For  gold  to  purchase  them  ;  jewels  on  which 
The  humblest  eye  may  gaze,  the  poor  and  rich 
May  both  alike  have  shore ;  gems  which  when  dead 
Leave  a  rich  legacy  of  fruits  to  earth, 
And  with  the  spring  reviving  bloom  again  ! 

ASTLEY  H.  BALDWIN. 
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m.  BaAIN-ffTBEET,  B.C. 

oft  hftTO  my  old  feel  stambled  at  graves  !*  mnnnura  Friar 
ec  as  he  gropes,  lantern  in  hand,  throngh  the  churchyard  in 
last  Bftd  scene  in  Itonifo  and  Juliet.  For  how  many  years,  I 
wander,  have  I  known  Brain-street,  one  of  the  most  Tmaginan-  tho- 
iTOghfares  in  London  ?  The  years  ninst  be  many,  for  I  feel  my  feet 
beginnmg  to  stumble  now  over  the  tombs  of  Brain-street.  When  I 
tread  its  pavement  I  seem  to  he  walking  among  ghosts,  and  in  its 
■hops  and  newspaper  offices  my  fancy  sees  as  many  sepnlchres  as 
flttre  are  tombs  upon  the  Appian  Way.  Brain-street  !  It  is  my 
fltn  life,  my  whole  life ;  and  to  him  who  is  blest  or  cursed  with  a 
tnemory  the  Lifo-Path  must  needs  be  strewn  with  head-stones,  and 
peoplwl  with  phantoms,  always. 

And  yet,  for  all  the  length  of  time  during  which  I  have  been 

fiiBiiliar  with  Brain-street,  I  am  far  from  knowing  it  by  heart,    Ou 

'  *tich  Bide  of  the  way  is  Dictionary -court  ?     I  cannot  rightly  tell. 

Does  Swan-court  come  before  Lock-coort,  and  how  many  courts  are 

ftere  l>etween  the  last-named  passage  and  Wine-bottle-conrt  ?   Ask 

nic  not,  for  I  am  imable  to  answer.     Tltere  are  pome  things  which 

Jemay  bo  perpetually  iterating,  but  which  we  never  loam,  for  lack 

Btrtting  them,  once  for  all,  by  hcai't,  as  a  lesson.    I  question  whe- 

Tfir  a  cemetery  chaplain  conld  repeat  the  Burial  Service  without 

ktok.  Set  me,  as  a  task,  to  learn  the  names  of  all  the  Scotch  burghs, 

W  half  a  column  of  Births,  Marriages,  and  Deaths  in   the  Thnf8, 

wd  I  wW\  wager  that  when  I  have  onoe  gotten  them  into  my  head, 

tiiey  shall  abide  there ;  but  I  might  cursorily  glance  at  them  fifty 

fend  times  without  being  able  to  enumerate  them  rcrbathn.  I 
ber  once  on  board  a  ship,  far  at  sea,  that  nn  astute  American 
P^enger  made  much  sport  and  a  conBiderable  nnniber  of  dollars,  as 
*&  were  killing  time  over  our  midnight  cigars  in  the  capstan -ho  use, 
%  wagering  that  no  one  in  company  conld  give,  rira  voce,  a  com- 
1^'to  list  of  the  whole  of  Shakcspcaro's  plays.  All  he  challenged  were 
nien  of  tolerable,  and  some  were  of  extensive  culture  ;  yet  all  failed 
*o  the  extent  of  a  play  or  two.  Try  the  experiment,  you  who  read  this, 
^tliink  that  /  broke  down  by  the  omission  either  of  Pericks  or  of; 
Titm  Anfhi>nicu8 ;  but  the  usual  coUapse  was  over  the  Third  Part 
^Kinff  Hem^  VL  The  which,  I  take  it,  distinguishes  man  from 
*te  pftH'ot.  Your  clever  Poll  will  learn  the  catalogue  of  all  Homer's 
^^^,  merely  by  hearing  them  cursorily  repeated  ;  but  strive  to  teach 
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the  tabulution  to  Poll,  and  you  ^Nill  fail  dismallj  in  dramming  U  into 
her  Lead.  I  am  compelled,  in  the  course  of  my  business,  to  hire  Bboat 
a  thousand  hansom  cabs  in  the  coorso  of  every  year,  yet  there  ore 
not  a  dozen  instances  in  which  I  actually  know  the  distance  and  tho 
fare  between  one  point  and  another.  I  must  have  been  fifty  timed 
at  Cologne,  but  I  do  not  know  the  name  of  the  station  before  or  of 
the  station  behind  it.  Do  you '?  Can  you  tell  me  the  number  oo  the 
inner  case  of  the  watch  which  yon  hare  had  for  twenty  years,  ml 
which  you  wind  up  everj^  night  ?  I  will  go  farther.  Does  one  gentle- 
man or  lady  in  a  thonsand  know,  from  lirsi  to  last,  the  words  of 
'  God  save  the  Qaoen'  ?  Tiiia  brief  diyre^siou  concerning  Uie  minor 
phenomena  of  memory  will  not,  I  hope,  be  deemed  impertinent  vImq 
the  subject  of  thiu  pa[)er  is  home  in  mind  ;  for  without  mcmoiy  lud 
its  kindred  faculties,  whero  would  Brain-street  be  ?  The  whole  Life 
and  Being  of  the  place  depend  ou  the  exercise  of  the  human  intelleot. 
The  handicrafts  and  mechanical  industries  which  ore  pursned  in  its 
narrow  courts  and  tortuous  alleys  have  all  a  dii'cct  connectiou  «itlt 
brainwork.  A  vast  proportion  of  its  male  frequenters  live  by  their 
wits ;  and  on  the  wits  of  the  wits  many  of  tlie  repiitAbJe  mercLiUils 
and  dealerti  of  Brain-street  flourish.  The  road  is  paved  with  uutliors' 
skulls,  cemented  with  spinal  marrow.  There  is  speonlation  in  Lbfi 
gas-lamps ;  the  mind's  eye  shines  from  the  policeman's  bollsejre. 
If  anybody  reels  in  Bniin-slrect  lato  at  night,  g'^iog  homewards,  it 
is  because  be  has  been  overtaxing  his  mental  powers.  Tlu>  voioeo 
of  Bram-street  are  all  intellectual.  No  vapid  Oirls  of  the  Pciiod  trs 
seen  there ;  nt  least,  habitually,  llather  are  strong-minded  Iftili^s 
in  spectacles,  intent  on  finding  pubhsiiers  for  pamphlets  in  wbicb 
new  modes  of  utihsing  the  sewage  of  large  towns  are  proponii>lcil, 
or  suggestions  are  made  for  rubbing  the  kiils  of  the  cats  with  which 
Mr.  Calcraft  castigates  the  garrotters  with  a  mi&tm-e  of  crushed  wastfl 
and  powdered  glass.  If  any  pretty  young  damsels  are  visible  ^ 
Brain-street,  they  must  bo  either  wntera  of  three-volume  novels  ofj 
artists  who  draw  on  wood  for  illustrated  periodicals.  Don't  run  s*< 
with  the  notion  that  the  buxom  young  women  you  see  trooping 
of  the  courts  of  Brain-sti*ect  between  twelve  and  one  in  tlio  day  ats 
.milliners*  girls,  or  muutle-makers,  or  sewing-machine  '  hands.'  Th^y 
arc  book-bindoi's  and  folders ;  and  if  they  sew  anj-lhing  at  all,  it  i*^ 
on  the  backs  of  nmgaKines  that  their  needles  are  plied.  There 
many  coOee-shops  in  Brain-street,  and  many  more  public-hons^i 
but  they  minister  to  no  vulgar  tipplers ;  they  subserve  the  wanta 
the  bmin-workers.  They  furuiah  the  tem|»crato  sub-editor  with 
midnight  tea-und-toastj  the  intemperate  Jtewspaptir-hack  with 
beloved  drams,  the  tlm-aty  compositor  with  his  eternal  beer. 

I  must  frankly  admit,  however,  that  the  fine-flowing  course 
intellect  in  Bniiu-street  is,  at  one  of  its  extremities,  c^>rrupted.  Fro' 
the  two  gates  of  a  hugo  hive  inhabited  by  the  men  of  bomboxoen 
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of  parclimcut  and  I'oolscap,  of  red  tape  and  green  ferret 
Ungy  camranserai  to  the  right  of  the  Bar  looking  east- 
tho  abode  of  the  monldsh  Knights,  '  till  tboy  de- 
pride/ j^nshea  right  across  Brain-street  into  Beelzehub- 
maddy  river  of  Law.     It  is  not  confluent  with  the  Castaliaii 
It  ents,  and  ]>crtnrbH,  oiul  poisons  it.  You  will  tell  uiothat 
learned  profestuon,  and  that  without  brain  thero  can  ho  no 
Then}  can — from  a  *  professional*  point  of  view.  No  doubt 
')con  lawTors  who  were  ripe  and  diBcriniinative  scholara ; 
y,  hiwyers  are — -with  the  exception  of  actors  and  clergy- 
leaat  learned  race  of  men  on  the  face  of  this  earths     I 
ir  indastry  in  wrestling  with  and  tlicir  cunning   in  ex- 
tbe  monstroas  Legend  of  the  Law ;   hub  beyond  its  narrow 
a  day  in  any  coui-t  of  justice  will  prove  the  tnith  of  that 
advance — the  mental  ucquiremeuts  of  lawycis  are  rarely  of 
to  tit  them  for  association  with  the  meditative,  Incubrative, 
minds  of  Hmin-street.     I  wish  heartily  tliat  the  Honoiur- 
^>tie8  of  the  Inner  and  Mddle  CaphsiTiauui  would  brick-up 
e  wltich  give  on  Brain-street,  and  finding  an  issue  from  their 
den  on  to  the  Thames  Embankment,  go  round  by  Arundcl- 
krhen  they  wish  to  repair  to  the  High  Court  of  Quiddities  in 
k*s  Inn.    If  they  purpose  towards  'W'estmiustci'  ll&ll,  there  is 
of  the  Underground  Puiiiway  convcuiciiUy  contiguous  to  their 
The  dimly-lit  carriages,  the  mephitic  atmosphere,  should 
1  lulmirably.    But  no ;  they  must  needs  impuige  on  Biuiu- 
d  in  the  most  arrogant  and  turbultiut  manner.     Peaceful 
issing  through  the  Bar  with  their  pookets  full  of  epics  and 
which  they  are  bent  on  uOoriug  to  tho  open-handed  bihlio- 
[Brain- street,  find  themselves  hustled  and  jostled  by  the  loud- 
P  and  brazen-faced  men  of  law,  who,  in  rusty  stuff-gowns  and 
ds,  and  e\|>osing  tJieir  wigs  in  the  broad  daylight  in  the 
ameless  mamier,  dart  across  Brain-street  into  Bcolzebub- 
kUing  the  keys  of  deed-boxes,  or  the  fees  wrung  from  poor 
lito  pockets  of  their  checked  tronsers,  or  carrying  beneath 
i  dog's-eared  sheaves  of  tape-tied  foolscap,  as  full  of  lies  as 
^kh,  and  ironicaUy  termed  *  briels.'     The  poet  is  dreaming 
,  or  mentally  counting  hendecasyllubles  on  his  fiiigers, 
18  afrighted  by  the  harsh  grating  voice  of  Blubberly,  Q.C., 
of  *  specific  performance,'  or  by  the  Dublin  '  Jackeen'  of  a 
junior  retailing  to  a  judge's  clerk  (with  a  red  bag  fraught 
1  to  thousands)  the  latest  morsel  of  scandal  from  tho  Old 
saaions.    In  Beelzebub-lane  theae  evil  creatures  find  spirits 
ktiii.     Attorneys  wait  for  them  at  Clifford's  Inn,  by  South- 
>MldingB,  and  by  Lincoln's  low-browed  porch.     There  they 
Ihere  thty  foregather. 
V  bookseller  and  a  law  stationer  porvey  in  Brain-8treet> 
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hord  by  the  Bar,  to  such  literary  wants  aa  the  vampires  of  Law  ex- 
perionce.  Did  it  never  strike  you  that  law-books  were  not  Uke  nnto 
other  bookg — nay,  that  to  a  certain  extent  they  could  8carcel}'be 
called  books  at  all?  Apart  from  their  pecnliar  binding — apparently 
made  of  the  skins  of  clients,  roughly  tanned — they  have  a  spedil 
and  particular  odmu.  Nor  is  the  punctuation  of  legal  works  aimilii 
to  the  pointing  of  works  of  miscellaneous  literature.  The  pages  U8 
full  of  uncanny  colons,  delusive  dashes,  and  angular  brackets  that 
shut  in  the  sense  as  with  hasps  and  staples  of  steel.  1  reail  Lair 
pretty  soduloosly,  just  as  I  read  books  about  botany,  or  love,  or  nifr 
dicine,  or  the  •  Brewer*8  Assistant  and  Distiller's  Guide,'  or  the 
Belfast  Town  and  Comity  Almanac;'  but  I  never  rise  from  llie 
penisal  of  a  legal  tome  without  the  dread  that  I  have  incurred  mm 
pecunimy  liability  thereby;  without  a  carking  fear  leet  next  day 
Messrs.  Gorgon  and  Dcmngorgon,  of  Bolivorax- street,  Beelzebub* 
lane,  should  write  me  a  shari)  stem  letter  demanding,  under  tlireiits 
of  immediate  proceedings  in  case  of  default,  payment  of  a  sum  which 
I  have  already  paid  six  times  over,  and  which  is  now  six  times  the 
amount  I  originally  owed. 

I  bear  not  so  high  a  hatred  to  the  lawyers'  clerks  who  trot  abont 
•Brain-street.  It  is  difficult  to  be  \er\  angry  with  the  lesser  demons. 
'In  Ben  Jonson's  play  one  cannot  help  laughing  at  and  sympathising 
with  Pug.     But  it  is  the  Great  *  Boss'  Devil,  the  Major  Fiend,  tbu 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  Topliet  that  we  loathe.    A  poor  little  devilof 
an  atti)rney's  clerk,  wlio  came  to  serve  me  with  a  writ  once,  asked 
me  in  a  subdued  manner  after  he  had  done  his   office,  if  I  could 
oblige  him  with  my  autogi-aph.      '  Do  you  want  to  put   "  I  0  U 
Fifty  Pounds"  over  the  signature,  and  sue  me  on  the  security?'! 
asked  with  brutnl  irony.  The  poor  little  process-server  winced ;  and  I 
felt  that  I  had  said  a  shameful  thing, — that  I  had  used  this  dependent 
fiend  as  cruelly  as  Sterne  used  the  Franciscan  friar,     *  I've  read 
every  one  of  your  books,'  answered  the  little  lawyer's  clerk  hmnWy. 
•  and  I  hke  yon  ;   and   this  matter  of  Bloudbolter's  [Bloudbolter 
was  the  plaintiff]  isn't  my  fault.'     I  gave  him  the  required  scrajiof 
writing ;   and  I  hope  ftom  the  bottom  of  my  heart  that,  as  his  lite- 
rally likings  were  developed,  his  legal  leanings  grew  weaker.    ^ 
hope  that  lie  speedily  made  up  liis  mind  his  father's  soul  to  cross, 
and  to  pen  a  stanza  when  he  should  engross ;  that  he  showed  the 
office  in  Thftvies  Inn  a  clean  pair  of  heels,  and  so  took  to  literutnrc. 
We  '  take  to  literature*  as  we  '  take  to'  driving  a  hearse  or  sweep" 
ing  a  crossing.     Letters  are  the  last  resource  of  the  shifUess ;  »0" 
Alsatia — the  Blue  Friars  still  skirt  the  boundaries  of  Brain-stre«^ 
— is  an  intellectual  rffuffium  ]^fc<>iionnn.    Thus,  I  complain  not  of 
the  daily  crowds  of  lawj'ers'  clerks  I  meet.    They  have  j'onth,  they 
have  hunger,  in  their  favour.    They  are  bi-ands,  and  may  be  snatched 
from  the  burning.     Ciesar  was  rescued  from  the  slews  of  Komc  K» 
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Hkcr  the  world,  and  Benjamin  Disraeli  slipped  from  a  three-legged 
H  in  a  la^^'ycr's  office  to  become  Prime  Minister  of  England.  I 
hofie  tbej  take  in  Belgravia  at  the  coffee -honse  where  lawyers' 
ddci  do  most  resort.  *  One  convert/  said  St.  Francis  Xavier^  '  is 
tflrtb  t^n  thoasand  years  of  life  for  me-*  If  I  could  only  discover 
liat  I  had  pcrsnaded  one  attorney's  clerk  to  pitch  {wunce  and  parch- 
fcrret  and  tape,  to  the  infemols,  and  woo  the  Muses,  I  should 
ppy.  It  is  true  that  a  man  may  propose  to  all  the  Nine  Muses, 

be  rejected  by  them,  one  after  the  other ;  bnt  there  remain  tho 
M — Tery  nice  girls,  and  not  at  all  proud. 

These  words  '  do  most  resort'  romind  me  of  tho  existence  of  tho 
tavera  close  to  the  Bar,  to  the  left — the  tavern  concerning 
galiinoeeouB  agn,  whoBo  plump  head-waiter,  whose  proper 
whoM  perfect  pints  of  stout,  Alfred  Tennyson  has  written 

ofthe  f^hest,  manliest,  and  (in  parts)  the  most  pathetic  of  his 
The  world -renowned  •  Rooster*  was  perhaps,  in  the  days 
^M  Will  Waterproof  di'ank  his  port,  and  mused  over  his  mono- 
lb  there,  u  fiivourite  place  of  rendezvous ;  but  it  has  been  long 
li&co  given  up  to  tho  lawyers.  Who  arc  the  guests  patronising  the 
'Mitre'  and  the  *  Bishop's  Shover  and  '  Bob's  Coffee- house'— if  in- 
ked *  Bob's*  has  not  been  pulled  domi  altogether — I  do  not  know  ; 
inil  it  b  even  marveUous  to  me  that  the  *  Rooster'  itself,  which, 
ucording  to  the  bard,  once  '  raked  in  golden  barley,*  should  havo 
MAped  the  extensive  demolitions  which  have  token  place  on  either 
nift  the  Bar,  in  view  of  the  erection  at  some  future  dat«  ofthe  Palace 
ifUtigntioQ  (Carrion-street  site).  They  tell  me  that  the  first  stone 
'Mho  new  palace  will  be  laid  by  the  Wandering  Jew,  assisted  by 
13u«r-BaroD  Methusaleh,  at  the  end  of  the  first  February  that  has 
Ke  Sundays  in  it — I  mean  the  February  following  the  Greek  Kal- 
Hl  The  ceremony  will  l>c  followed  by  a  grand  banquet,  consist- 
Hbtirely  oftat  oystars;  and  a  generous  distribution  of  oyster-shells 
■fit  iabiieqnently  take  place  among  a  famished  crowd  of  plaintiiTs 
Qj  defendants. 

Authors  and  joumiUists  then  may  occasionally  visit  the  'Rooster,' 
Hd,  when  settHng  \vith  the  waiter,  may  recall  that  '  eternal  want  of 
ftiee  whioh  vexeth  public  men ;'  but  they  do  not  '  use'  the  house. 
t  is  too  near  the  Middle  and  Inner  Caphamaum  ;  it  is  too  close  to 
^ebtebab-lane  and  the  Jndge'H  Chambers  in  Greenaere's  Inn,  at 
bich,  ever  since  the  passing  of  the  Act  '  for  the  Abolition  of  Im- 
fiionaient  for  Debt/  hapless  debtors  ore  summoned  to  show  why 
toy  should  not  bo  sent  to  prison  for  six  weeks.  Surely  that  so- 
^Uod  '  AboHtion'  Act  was  of  a  nature  humorous  enough  to  make 
U  fiends  down  yonder  grin.  The  Corporation  of  London  hastened 
*  pull  down  W hi tecross -street  I*rison,  and  by  the  demolition  gained 
v&itiAble  site  for  now  buildings ;  and  they  sent  the  unhappy  debtors 
°  the  feluns'  guol  at  Holloway.     I  think  that  Act  must  have  been 
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drawn  by  Tartnffe,   and  indorsed  by  MoctuAVel,  Ignatius  Loj'oU, 
Olid  Doctor  Cantwell. 

The  real  Brain  of  Brain-street  goes  higher  ap  tor  re&efduoeui, 
high  towards  the  regions  of  the  '  Hari-Kari  or  Happy  Dispslch' 
iveckly  nen'spapor;  the  *  Sporting  Knife/  a  racing  joonial  ufvtsi 
circulation — I  romenibor  when  its  office  was  that  of  the  '  Ulcef»te(i 
Times,'  a  pictorial  print — high  towards  the  precincts  of  those  fclt- 
mendonsly  poweifal  diomais,  the  'Daily  Terrifier,'  the  ' Oriflamma,' 
and  the  '  Morning  Excisor,'  "Where  the  Brain-Power  is  most  coo* 
centrated,  and  every  atone  has  a  sermon — or  a  paragraph — in  ili 
there  debouches  from  Bmin-atreet  Wine-bottle-court.  The  coort 
itweif  is  full  of  Brain-mechanism.  The  vast  establishments  of  Mesan. 
Pewter  and  Antimony,  typefounders  (Alderman  Antimony  was  Lorf 
Mayor  in  the  year  '401;  of  Messrs.  Quoin,  Case,  and  Cbappill* 
printers  to  the  Board  of  Blue  Cloth  ;  of  Messrs.  Cutedge  and  Trrt- 
cah\  bookbinders;  with  the  smaller  industries  of  Scawper  and  Tint- 
tool,  wood-engravers,  and  Treacle,  Gluepot,  and  Lanipblacic,  printing- 
roller  makurs,  lU'e  packed  together  in  the  upper  part  of  the  conrt  u 
closely  as  herrings  in  a  cask.  The  *  Cheese'  is  at  the  Brain-street 
end.  It  is  a  little^  lop-aided,  wedgod-up  house,  thiit  always  remiDdi 
yon,  stractnraUy,  of  n  high  -  shouldered  man  with  his  hands  in  tis 
pockets.  It  is  full  of  holes  and  comers,  and  cupboards  and  sliarp 
turnings;  and  in  ascending  the  stairs  to  the  tiny  aniokiug-room  wo 
must  tread  cautiously,  if  you  would  not  wish  to  be  tripped  ap  bj 
plates  and  dishes  momentarily  dc{>osited  there  by  furious  wait«t9. 
Tbe  waiters  at  the  Cheese  are  always  fmious.  Old  customers  oboual 
in  the  comfort-aide  old  tavern,  in  whose  sanded-tioored  eating-roOD* 
a  new  face  ia  a  rarity  ;  and  the  guests  and  the  waiters  are  the  oMert 
of  taniiliars.  Yet  the  waiter  seldom  failfl  to  bite  your  nose  off  «>  » 
preliminary  measure  when  you  proceed  to  pay  him.  How  should  i 
be  otherwise,  when  on  that  waiter's  soul  there  lies  heavy  a  perpet*'' 
sense  of  injury  mused  by  the  Bavonry  odour  of  steaks  and  *  muts'  ^ 
follow;  of  cheese  bubbling  in  tiny  tins — the  *  specialty'  of  the  hooW* 
of  floiu^  potatoes  and  fragrant  green  pens;  of  cool  salads  and  ooo^ 
tankards  of  bitter  beer  ;  of  extra- creaming  stoat  and  goes  of  *  C<^ 
(the  caseous  name  for  whisky),  and  '  rack,'  by  which  is  meant  gi*; 
and,  in  the  winter-time,  of  Irisli  stew  and  rumpsteak-pudding,  glO^' 
OUH  aud  grateful  to  every  sense?  To  be  oonipelled  to  mn  to  and  »* 
wth  these  succulent  viands  from  noon  to  late  at  night,  without  b©»*6 
able  to  spare  time  to  consume?  them  in  comfort — where  do  wait^ 
dine,  and  when,  ftiul  how  ?— to  bo  continually  taking  other  peopl** 
money  only  for  tlie  purpose  oi  handing  it  to  other  people — are  i*^^ 
these  grievances  suflicient  to  crose-gi-ain  the  temper  of  the  mild 
mannered  waiter  ?  Wrath,  then — but  'tis  an  inutujuooa  ire  a&er 
— reigns  paramount  at  tiie  Cheese.  Do  you  know  Kit  MiuJoW^ 
definition  of  anger  in  Dr.  Faiutu* '     'i  Bin  Wrath  :  I  had  ueitb 
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mother.  I  lenpi  out  o(  a  lion's  mouth  when  I  was  scarcely 
aiui  I  hnve  ever  since  run  up  and  dowii  the  world  with 
of  rapiera,  wounding  myself  wheu  I  could  get  uouo  to  fight 
Somebody  is  alwavB  in  a  passion  at  the  Cheese  :  cither  tt 
|Mr  becaosc  there  is  not  fnt  enough  ou  his  *  poiut'-stcuU,  or 
^m  Uiere  ia  too  much  bone  in  his  mntton-chop  ;  or  else  the 
ns  wrath  with  the  cook,  or  the  landlord  with  the  waiter,  or  the 
md  with  all.  Yea;  there  is  a  bomixud  at  the  Cheese — a  liaud- 
i  banoud  mewed  up  in  a  box  not  much  bigger  than  a  birdouge, 
Modad  by  groves  of  lemons,  '  ones'  of  cheese,  punchbowls,  and 
!•  of  musliroom-cAtsup.  She  has  a  temper;  and  I  should  not 
llo  dispute  with  her,  lost  she  sliould  quoit  uie  over  the  head  with 
imch-I*dle,  ha\-in<;  u  William-the-Third  guinea  soldered  in  the 
L  Yet  would  it  bo  strange  indeed  if  this  neat-handed  Phillia 
t  dastitute  of  a  temper.  She  ia  ceaselessly  badgered  by  waiters. 
bta  waiter  on  the  brain.  The  keys  of  the  cellar  have  entered 
her  Bool.  So  she  sits  in  her  cage,  and  rages  at  the  serving-men 
ft  beauteous  black  pauthcr.  Ail  this,  however,  is  but  the  rage 
4OTC,  and  is  wholly  innoeuous.  The  Cheese  is  one  of  the  best- 
rilled,  the  cheapest,  and  the  most  jovial  taverns  in  London.  Long 
r  it  flouhsli ! 

Let  it  be  noted  in  caudoiu-  that  Law  iiuds  its  way  to  the  Cheese 
fell  as  Literature ;  but  the  Law  is,  as  a  rule,  of  the  nou-combatiuit 
consequently  harmless  order.  Literary  men  who  have  been  called 
bf  liar,  but  do  not  practise ;  brietless  young  barristers,  who  do 
uliject  to  uiiugUng  with  newspaper  men;  with  a  sprinkling 
'etired  solicitors  (amazing  dogs,  these,  for  old  port-wine ;  the 
Uord  has  some  of  the  same  bin  which  served  as  Kippoereue  to 
ge  Blackstone  when  ho  wrote  his  Commentaries), — these  make  up 
tegal  element  of  the  Cheese.  Sharp  attorneys  in  practice  are  not 
|j|r  there.  There  is  a  legend  that  a  process-server  once  came 
K  btick-door  to  servo  a  writ ;  bat  being  detected  by  a  waiter, 
Kilfully  edged  by  that  wary  retainer  into  Wine -bottle -court, 
it  past  the  person  on  whom  be  was  desirous  to  inEict  the  '  Vic* 
ft,  by  the  grac«  &e.'  Once  in  the  court,  lie  was  set  upon  by  a 
J  of  tnky-bced  boys  just  releasc'd  from  the  works  of  Messi-s,  Ball, 
kr,  and  Scraper,  machine-printers,  and  by  the  skin  of  his  teeth 
f  escaped  l»eing  converted  into  '  pie.*  He  iled  iguominiously ; 
I  pursued  by  a  City  policenmn,  the  intelligent  functionary  being 
W  the  impression  that  he  had  just  picked  a  pocket  opposite  the 
W  ofiico;  aud  is  supposed  subsequently  to  have  been  built  up  like 
BStftnce  de  Beverley  in  the  brickwork  of  the  Fleet-ditch,  what  time 
» ooustrnction  of  the  ilotropolitan  Railway  was  in  progress. 
Too  are  not  to  imagine  that — the  lawyers  apart — those  who 
^-iKjrt  the  Cheese  are  exclusively  the  gentlemen  popularly  termed 
What  is  on  author  ?     I  dochire  that  I  do  not  precisely 
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know.    I  never  laid  cloim^to^beiDg  one  mj-self — and  this  is  no  cts^ 
of  nolo  epUcopari,    I  am  a  journalist.    I  Imre  had  pointed  ont  lo  mtf 
at  public  tUnners  and  evening  parlies  certain  curious  people  vho,  J 
was  given  to  understand,  were  '  anthers,*    Some  of  them  were  mort( 
than  curious — they  were  wonderful ;  with  wisps  of  hair  hang^g  oTe<*i 
their  shoulders,  or  surrounding  their  otlierwise  bald  pates  witlj  a 
fluffy  halo,  and  with  collars  turned  dow*n  to  such  an  extent,  that  an- 
other half-inch  turn  might  have  reversed  their  innermost  giirmen! 
entirely.    One  weird  crentiu-e  of  this  kind  told  me  that  he  could  o 
compose  during  the  night  time,  and  that  he  lay  for  the  major 
of  the  day  ^Tapped  in  a  cloak,  on  a  tiled  iloor,  *  meditating.'  Anoth- 
— au  extraordinar)'  l>eing,  in  a  kind  of  cassock  like  a  lay  brother 
the  Oratory  of  St.  Philip  Neri — brought  a  guitar  with  him  to  fl  " 
ner-party  in  private  life,  and  sang  Spanish  songs  during  the  dessi 
Another,  with  a  red  head  so  fiery  that  it  might  have  served  M 
beacon-firo  if  the  country  was  menaced  by  invasion,  wanted  mo 
come  to  his  chambers  in  tbc  Albany  at  eight  o'clock  some  mornini 
to  hear  liim  reatl  an  ofisay  giving  a  new  exposition  of  the  lo 
Meaning  of  Shakespeare's  Sonnets.    I  suppose  that  these  mooncalvi 
are  reaUy  accepted  in  polito  society  as  genuine  representatives  D^ 
the  Republic  of  Letters,  and  I  have  not  the  sUghtest  doubt  thstw* 
a  Royal  Academy  of  Literature  to  be  established — nhsit  omen! 
to-morrow,  the  man  \^•ith  the  hair  hanging  over  his  shoulders, 
creature  who  lay  on  tlje  tiles  in  a  cloak,  the  being  in  the  cassi 
who  sang  '  La  vaquera  de  la  Finijosa'  to  the  guitar,  and  the  Fefti^ 
fnl  Presence  with  the  red  head,  would  be  among  the  first-elec! 
members  of  tbo  Forty.     I  have  it  now.     The  peoj)le  who  go  to 
Literary  Fund  dinners  must  be  authors.    They  certainly  are  not 
kind  of  iUtrratcunt  who  go  to  tlie  Cheese. 

I  know  a  parliamentary  re^wrter  when  I  see  one,  and  there 
numerous  representatives  of  the  stenographic  craft  to  bo  found  < 
the  Cheese,  —  especially  on  Wednesdays,  on  the  evenings  of  wl^ 
the  House  does  not  sit.  Sundrj-  leading-article  writers,  editors  m 
sub-editors,  musical,  artistic,  and  theatrical  critics  likewise,  I  ■ 
aware  of  as  among  the  •  oldest  inhabitants'  of  the  boxes  in  1 
dining-room.  Still  are  there  many  more  varieties  of  cerclj 
type  to  be  met  with  in  Winc-bottlo-court.  If  you  for  one  mon^ 
imagine  that  master -printers  and  machinists,  typefomiders  and  j 
per-makers,  booksellers  and  pubHshers,  are  exempt  from  the  wM 
nesses  of  hunger  and  tliirst, — that  they  are  indifl'erent  to  croat-^ 
comforts,  or  that  they  caimot  appreciate  well-done  cho])fi  and  steaJ 
floury  potatoes,  and  an  occasional  modicum  of  old  port,  or  e^ 
a  steaming  bowl  of  'rack'  punch, — you  are  very  much  mistake 
Brain-streot  must  live ;  and  ou  the  whole  Brain-street  lives,  ao  I 
as  the  inner  man  is  concerned,  remarkably  well,  in  a  chirping,  jrf 
ous,  inoffensive,  but  still  Imaginary  manner.  i 
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ia  the  end  of  a  ihiiig  than  tho  beginning  thereof^  are  among 
[Vords  of  the  Preacher,  the  aon  of  David,  king  of  Jerusalem;  and 
•worda  are  specially  applicable  to  the  relief  )i^ith  which  jaded 
nature  welcomes  the  close  of  some  tedious  treat.  Shake- 
glare's  Unker,  though  a  poor  critic,  secures  some  of  onr  sympathy 
'  then  he  inquires,  with  a  yawn,  after  the  very  first  scene  of  the 
phjgot  up  for  his  delectation,  '  Comes  there  any  more  of  it  ?'  Hia! 
lUeadanta  have  observed  him  nodding;  and  the  improvised  lord,  the 
tnaalated  tinker,  ia  gently  given  to  miderstand  that  they  fear  he 
&NB  not  mind  the  play.  *  Yes,  by  St.  Anne,  do  I,'  protests  Chris- 
tepher  Sly,  old  Sly's  son  of  Burton-heath ;  by  birth  a  pedlar,  by 
cdDcation  a  bear-herd,  by  recent  profession  a  tinker,  and  now  byi 
pesent  translation  a  lord ;  and  desirous  of  showing  a  taste,  by  grace 
<if  eoDgmity  with  liis  staiiou,  he  pronounces  the  play  to  be  *  a  good 
mitter,  surely;'  but  wistfully  adds  the  note  of  interrogation,  '  Comes 
li«re  any  more  of  it  ?'  '  My  lord,  'tis  but  begun,'  answers  the  page. 
Wliercupon  Christopher  Sly  iterates  his  commendation  of  it  as  '  a 
*V7  excellent  piece  of  work;*  but  couples  that  commendation,  in 
^e  MUne  sentence  and  in  the  same  breath,  with  this  cordial  suspl- 
I'WB  de  prqfandit,  *  Would  'twere  done  !' 

How  many  of  us  have  a  valued  friend,  the  effect  of  whoso  visits 
t»  Ds  uncomfortably  recalls  what  Plutarch  sbljh  of  Pompey's  feeling 
towards  Cato, — that  although  he  made  much  of  him  when  present, 
bs  was  glad  when  he  was  gone.  And  who  but  sympathises  to  the 
nU  with  Madame  dc  Lougucvillo  caught  gaping  over  Chapelain'g 
fiiceiUf  and  when  pressed  to  admire  it,  answering  that  yes,  it  was 
Ifoiy  fine,  but  also  very  tedious  — '  Oui,  c'est  bien  beau,  maia  c'cst 
Ken  exmuyenx/  Lord  Chesterfield  owns  to  almost  a  Ukc  impression 
i^  r^arda  even  Homer  and  Virgil.  Of  Homer  he  says,  '  I  admire 
ilia  beauties;  but,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  when  he  slumbers,  I  sleep.* 
'  Virgil,  I  confess,  is  all  sense,  and  therefore  I  like  him  bettor  than 
us  model ;  but  he  is  often  languid,  especially  in  his  five  or  six  last 
books,  doling  which  I  am  obliged  to  take  a  good  deal  of  snuff.*  A 
Sound  history,  as  it  is  called,  has  been  likened  to  a  sound  sermon  ; 
*s  We  button  up  our  coats  wo  pronounce  it  excellent,  but  we  are  glad 
^^eu  Uie  time  for  buttoning  up  our  coats  has  come.  A  pamphlet 
<»f  the  old-fashioned  style  is  described  by  Mr.  Fonblanquo  as  a  com- 
poailioD  of  much  circumlocution,  and  a  sort  of  stuff  best  known  by 
the  luuae  of  palaver  :  it  is  a  thing  of  stateliness  and  decorum,  and 
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two  or  three  ideas  pass  slowly  and  solemnly  along  in  a  procesnoD 
of  winding  pbrascs.  The  author  is  pictured  as  diincing  a  Uterarv 
minuet  before  the  public;  leading  out  his  subject,  bovring  to  it, 
putting  on  and  taking  off  his  Imt,  nourishing  now  a  leg,  now  m  ann, 
And  moving  over  a  very  small  space  of  ground  with  a  verv  vast  cere- 
mony and  parade  of  action, — '  all  wonderfuJly  imposing  and  nnspeak- 
ably  tcilious  to  behold.'  So  with  the  AUtfjorks  Parfiimh-s  of  Gail- 
lanme  de  Lorria,  and  the  EnulitcH  Mvchancctes  of  JehandeMenng, 
as  witnessed  on  the  stage  by  aetffnmrs  and  clercs,  who  went  beranaa 
others  went,  and  tried  to  belierc  that  drear)*  stuff  amused  them;  bat 
then,  at  the  worst,  as  a  modem  critic  sa\-8,  they  might  have  tbe 
satisfaction — it  being  such  a  select  entertainment,  w  kuis  rhf—f^ 
being  bored  fashionably,  and  of  yawning  in  and  with  the  best  society. 
*  Au  pis-aller  ils  auralent  eu  la  satisfaction  de  s'ennuyer  a  la  modfl 
ct  de  biiillcr  comme  il  faut.'  On  the  other  hand,  the  interest  rfti» 
profane  vulgar  in  the  sacred  plays  then  in  vogue  was  inexhanstiMe; 
custom  conld  not  stale  nor  time  wither  it.  Such  a  performanwM 
the  Jett  de  la  Passion  would  be  stopped  short  at  nightfall,  in  Ihe 
middle  of  a  scene, — or  even,  like  Sir  William  Hamilton's  edition  of 
Eeid,  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence, — and  ^vouId  be  resnmcd  ag 
next  Sunday,  without  ono  of  the  spectators  failing  to  appear;  »ai 
80  the  performance  would  go  on,  sometimes  for  several  months  to* 
gether,  before  a  tlirong  that  betrayed  neither  fatigue  nor  impatient 
at  the  interminable  drama. 

Christopher  Sly's  aspiration  occurs  to  one,  in  reading  GiltboB* 
account  of  the  Tanjou,  the  monarch  of  the  Ilnns,  being  received  irt 
Sigan  by  the  Emperor  of  China,  with  liia  mandarins  and  his  tno^t 
all  paying  the  Tanjou  all  the  honours  that  conld  adorn  and  diflguisfl 
the  triumph  of  Chinese  vanity.  Magnificent  was  the  palace  prejiftrt* 
for  his  reception,  and  high  above  all  the  princes  of  the  royal  fonulj 
was  the  place  assigned  him ;  but  the  '  patience  of  the  barbarian  kiJ* 
was  exhausted  by  the  ceremonies  of  a  banquet,  which  consisted  % 
eight  courses  of  meat,  and  of  nine  solemn  pieces  of  music'  Eft**N 
no  doubt,  a  very  excellent  piec^  of  work ;  but  would  'twere  do*>^ 
Certain  things  in  this  world,  exceUent  in  their  way,  are  charged  ^^ 
failing  from  their  very  completeness, — an  encyclopfedia  being,  foT  j 
stance,  the  most  wearisome  book  in  the  world,  and  the  better  ^ 
fuller  it  is,  the  more  disheartening.  The  British  Museum,  a^^ 
has  been  referred  to  the  same  category;  for  a  visit  to  it  suggests  ^ 
agreeable  task  of  reading  Johnson's  Dictionary  straight  throi^ 
and  of  mastering  the  Kncydoptedia  Br'itannica  by  a  diligent  ^ 
conscientious  alphabetical  study  of  its  contents.  The  British  ^ 
setim,  as  it  exists,  is  declared  to  be  the  standing  bore  of  London^ 
any  paterfamilias  will  confess  whose  hardest  of  duties  it  is  to  ^' 
through  that  inevitable  day  of  fate,  when  he-  must  redeem  tbo  f^ 
mise,  always  of  an  ancient  date,  to  take  his  children  to  the  Brit' 
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■^■^■■AttiT  arc  the  tniTelleJ  tonrists  ^fao,  in  tbo  act  of  '  doiog* 
piHHBMbferb  mght,  feel  with  JiefCrey  that  travelHn^,  after  aU, 
h  fkuastier  vrhen  h  is  over  than  while  it  is  goinf^  ou.  Too  familiar 
IK  many  of  xia  with  what  are  called  the  raptures  of  the  guests  at 
•  nrcre  niusicnl  party,  where  the  pieces  are  long  and  scientific, 
«ri  erwybody  says  'Beautiful!'  and  *  Treat  indeed!'  but  at  the 
wne  titrw  p^its  np  a  hand  to  suppress  or  conceal  a  slight  tendency 
lojavn.  Thomas  de  Vanx  is  a  plain  man  and  a  tme  when  he  t«lls 
Cctv-de-Lion,  in  the  Talisman,  that  he  would  prefer  his  bed  to 
Blondel  sing ;  and  when  Blondel  does  sin^,  and  the  other 
■jmore  coartly  cnnrtiers  affect  ecstasy  at  the  treat,  this  one  plain 
^wns  tromendonsly,  as  one  who  submits  to  a  weanRomo  pen- 
80,  in  another  of  the  Waverley  tolcB,  when  Sir  Piercie  Shaf- 
itxt,  who  always  sings  witli  liis  eyes  half  shut,  opens  them  at  the  end 
clHs  *  recital,'  it  is  to  observe  his  audience  for  the  most  part  asleep, 
tbeir  geuftral  feeling  towards  him  being  aptly  enough  suggested  in 
Jkmc  Glendinning's  comment  and  query  tonching  her  snperktivcly 
ta»  gaetsif — '  A  pleasant  gentleman,  and  sings  a  sweet  song,  though 
itaMowwhat  of  the  longest.  Well,  I  make  mine  avow  he  is  goodly 
ttmpany — I  wonder  when  he  will  go  away  ?'  That  is  Christopher 
Sir's  style  all  over.  And  while  dealing  with  lip-deep  compliments 
order,  we  might  apply  to  the  buIijgcI  the  message  sent  to 
XI.  by  the  ladies  of  Croye,  through  Qucntin  Durward,  when 
barely  thanked  hia  Majesty  in  cold-enough  terms  for  his  cour- 
Us^  U)  them  while  at  his  court,  but  much  more  warmly  for  having 
jiennitted  them  to  reture,  and  sent  them  in  safety  from  his  do- 
iiuinions. 

When  George  Warrington,  in  The  Vir(imiatts,  relates  his  ad- 
TeotoTCR  by  Hood  and  field  to  Madame  de  Bernstein,  that  old  lady 
*oda  off  to  sleep  many  times  during  the  narration,  only  wakicg  up 
^beu  George  pauses,  saying  it  ta  most  interesting,  and  ordering  him 
fo  continue.  •  Very  good  and  most  interesting,  I  am  sm-e,  my  dear 
iir/  she  repeals,  towards  the  end  of  the  recital,  and  putting  up 
wee  pretty  little  fingers,  covered  with  a  lace  mitten,  to  hide  a  con- 
nUstre  movement  of  her  mouth. 

At  a  certain  point  in  her  narrative  of  Mr.  Gilfirs  love-story, 
'  Oeorge  Eliot'  relates  how,  after  Sunday  morning  service  at  the 

e  church.  *  Lady  Aasher,  Beatrice,  and  Captain  Wybrow  en- 
all  with  that  brisk  and  cheerful  air  which  a  sermon  is  often 
ed  to  produce  when  it  is  quite  finished.'  The  Countrj' Parson, 
^hoac  lUi-reati'tns  have  made  him  a  name — or  at  least  the  initials 
Of  one,  in  the  aggregate  form  of  A.K.H.B. — appeals  to  his  readers 
to  own  their  fellow-feeling  with  the  sense  of  relief  he  used  to  wel- 
*wne  in  his  youth,  when  his  worthy  pastor  and  master  of  those  days 
^cached  that  prayer  of  St.  Chr^'sostom  which  signified  that  the  long 
JJJjjw  was  nearly  over.     The  sermon  he  flatly  declares  to  bo  in 
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most  cases  '  horribly  tedious.'    And  he  refers  to  the  b: 
of  Edward  Irving  colling  lus  Tolanio  of  discourses  oratio 
reason  asBigiied, — tliat  there  'm  something  in  the  very 
inon  thut  makes   people  grow  sleepy,  and  that  suggi 
yawning,  and  tcdiousuess  to  the  last  degree.     Fuller  is 
&ank  in  making  us  his  confidant  in  the  mutter  of  a  p 
displeasing  to  him, — a  way  he  had,  when  sitting  down 
Bible,  of  turning  over  the  leaf  to  see  if  the  chapter  w^ 
short,  and  fmding  liimscif  not  unwilling  that  it  should  be 
that  be  pardonable,  how  venial  is  such  a  sense  of  relief] 
heai'd  Madame  de  Longue>'ille  confess,  on  putting  by  \ 
pHCclUy — a  good  thing,  of  course  ;  but  still  more  a  good 
And  then  she  has  Boilcau  to  back  her  in  her  estimate 
■work; 

*  La  PaccUe  est  encore  nne  (snvre  faien  gtlAnt^, 
£t  jc  DC  BU6  pourquai  jc  baiJle  en  la  Usant.' 

Be  the  why  and  wherefore  what  it  might,  the  fact  of  tl 
maincd  a  fact ;  and  facts  are  stubbom  things. 

MCIAS  F( 


^  THE  NIGHT  VOYAGE 


l^OM  durk  clouds  down  on  the  doop  wild  sea 

Sad  look'd  the  luisty  moon  ; 
While  slowly  we,  in  number  three, 

itow'd  into  night's  mid  noon. 

Our  white  oars  plash'd  with  a  constant  inell 

Of  weird  monotony, 
While  ever  the  salt  mist  rose  and  fell, 

And  sprinkled  us  all  three. 

8he  stood  in  the  boat — so  pale,  so  fair — 

Stoo<l  by  the  stera  alone, 
Jlb  though  she  a  statue  of  Dian  were, 

Carved  lb  cold  moveless  stone  ! 

The  moon's  last  lijj^ht  wax'd  loWj  and  chill 

The  m'ght  wind  whistled  by, 
WTien  out  of  tlie  darkness  there  seem'd  to  fill 

The  darkness  a  sudden  ci-y  ! 

Out  of  the  night  came  that  warning  cry, 
But  a  sea-mew's  voice ;  yet  white 

Were  our  faces  all,  as  that  ghostly  sigh 
Agftin  paas'd  into  the  night. 

Am  I  mad  with  fever  ?  a  vision  is  this  ? 

Or  midnight  fantasy  ? 
Am  I  mock'd  by  a  dream  or  dread,  which  is 

Bom  of  some  gramarye  ? 

A  fearful  fancy,  a  terrible  dream 

Of  madness  and  misery  ! 
The  slow  night  yawns,  the  night  birds  scream- 

•  0  Heaven,  have  mercy  on  me ! 

O  merciful  Heaven,  have  mercy  on  me ! 

Have  mercy,  0  Heaven  !'     In  vain  ! — 
With  a  dead  dull  sound  it  sinks  in  the  sea, 

Its  dirge  but  wild  wind  and  rain. 

With  the  rising  sun  we  reachM  the  shore. 
Where  the  sweet  sad  blossoms  grew ; 
But  one  of  us  saw  that  sun  no  more, 
Our  number  was  then  bat  two, 
Bxoiro  Bxaaa,  Vol.  VJL  F.8.  Vol.  XVH. 
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Making  April  fools  has  been  pithily  described  to  be  calling  n  mi 
a  fool  bccanse  he  does  not  tnke  yoa  for  a  knave.     "WTiy  the  first 
April  should  bo  set  apart  in  oiir  calendar  as  a  day  of  fools  is  diffici 
to  discover;  as  difficult  indeed  as  the  origiu  of  some  of  the  pliraaea^ 
— to  send  a  person  for  a  second  edition  of  Cock  Robin  or  a  ha'p'orth 
of  crocodile-quills,  for  flying-fish,  or  for  bottled  annbcams,  for  the 
history  of  Eve's  mother,  for  heu^s  teeth,  stimap-oil,  tulip-powder, 
or  for  mare's  or  pigeon's  milk — which  last,  in  the  face  of  the  com- 
mon expression  *  sucking-dove,*  does  not  seem  so  obsord — aud  to 
dance  Moll  Dixou's  round ; — all  which  phrasesj  with  many  olbers, 
are  still  in  repute  as  jests  on  this  singular  anniversary.     Still,  by 
consiilering  whether  the  custom  exists  in  other  countries,  and  the 
various  origins  which  have  been  from  time  to  time  suggested  for  it, 
wo  may  perhaps,  out  of  a  harvest  of  folly,  glean  some  few  ears  iroiih 
storing  in  the  grange  of  wisdom,  or  the  magazine  of  amusement. 

Somewhere  in  the  Spectntoi',  that  gentleman  tells  a  atoryofa 
neighbour  of  liis  who  was  in  the  haberdashery  line,  and  '  withal  8 
verj'  shallow  conceited  fellow,'  who  used  to  make  a  boast  that  in  ten 
years  he  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  moke  no  less  than  a  hundred 
April  fools.     Each  of  those  feats  of  the  understanding  caused  hiiDi 
as  like  feats  seem  to  have  caused  all  those  before  and  after  bim, 
triumphant  laughter.     But  this  haberdasher  must  have  risen  very 
early  to  pursue  his  game,  or  availed  himseif  of  deWces  and  stalking- 
horses  which  the  vnt  of  the  present  generation  is  unable  to  invent' 
Such  time-honoured  and  facetious  lies  as  *  Sir,  yon  have  dropped  y<wr 
handkerchief!'  could  scarcely  have  brought  down  ten  birds  in  ad«T* 
even  were  they  as  simple  as  those  which  perch  on  the  yardannS  *» 
ships,  and  suffering  the  sailors  to  take  them  in  their  artless  tai*^ 
ness,  ore  therefore  called  '  boobies,'  and  forthwith  strangled.     'J'Wft 
haberdasher's  fancy  was  indeed  unusually  extravagant.    On  one  t^^' 
morablo  first  of  April — that  by  the  Spectator  recorded — the  S]>e*^^** 
tor's  landlady  had  a  falling-ont  with  this  mercer,  for  sending  eV**^  m 
one  of  her  children  on  what  she  termed  a  *  sleeveless'  errand,— — '"H 
which  she  probably  meant  bare,  ^^•ilhout  reasouable  cover  or  j^^ 
tonco ;   though  a  sleeveless  young  latly  in  a  ball-room  is  not  c*^* 
stigmatised  as  bare  or  clad  unreasonably.     He  had  sent  the  elil*"^ 
son  and  heir  of  the  landlady  to  buy  a  halfpemiy^vorth  ofiucle^'^'j 
kind  of  narrow  tape — at  a  shoemaker's,  while  her  eldest  daugb  ^'" 
was  dispatched  half  a  mile  to  see  a  monster;  and,  in  short,  her  wh  ^^^ 
family  of  innocent  children  were  made  fools  of.     Even  the  lantlli**^/ 
herself  appears  not  to  have  escajied  this  deep-revolving  and  facetic*^^ 
man.     Trained  up  as  a  child  in  the  ways  of  wit,  coming  to  maltJ^ 
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ft  rei|iectable  liuo  of  hminess,  he  waa  evidently  lofck  to  de- 
ntil tbain.  Indeed  the  children  of  his  day  seem  not  Tcry  much 
ohan  difierod  from  those  of  this  in  the  Ijashion  of  their  snares  and 
ins;  (oT  a  resijectable  writer  of  the  time  Bayn,  K|)eBking  of  the  first 
I  April,  *It  is  customary  on  tliis  day  for  boys  to  practise  jocular(?) 
!c*^itiou8.  When  they  succeod,  they  laugh  at  the  person  whom  they 
iiik  thoy  hayo  rendered  ridiculous,  and  exclaim,  "Ah,  you  April 
)ir* '  Seventy  years  ago  the  Cavourite  deceit  was,  *  Sir,  your 
nckleJ.'  To  that  succeeded,  '  Sir,  your  shoe's  untied  !* 
vrhon  shoes  were  no  more  a  In  mode^  the  waggery  of  the 
firaa,  'Sir,  there's  something  out  of  your  pocket.'  'Where?' 
^ere  !*  'What*?'  'Your  hand,  sir.  Ah,*  tie.  &c.  Or  again, 
la'aD),  you  have  something  on  your  face.*  'Indeed,  what  is  it  ?' 
th  the  handkerchief  ready<  'Your  nose,  ma'am!  Ah,'  &o.  &c. 
le  nlttmatc  rejoinder  being  in  all  cases  accompanied  with  incxtin- 
isbable  laughter. 

The  custi.>ni  is  not  indigenal,  but  subsists  in  other  conntiies.  In 
ciont  Kuuie,  Plutarch  tells  us,  the  QuirinaHa  waa  called  the  Feast 
FooIb  {Fcst<i  Stulixtrujn),  which  festival,  however,  occurred  in  Fe- 
lUtiy.  It  was  so  named  in  honotur  of  Quiriuus,  and  derived  its 
Mi&d  Appellation  from  the  fact  tliat  the  stupid  parts  of  the  people, 
10  knew  not  their  own  curia  or  tribe,  or  had,  from  absence,  ignor- 
ee,  or  neglect,  missed  their  own  tribe's  celebration  of  the  Foma- 
lift — ft  festival  instituted  in  honour  of  the  goddess  of  ovons,  that 
eir  corn  might  bo  sufficiently  baked — wore  allowed  to  hold  their 
ffiiacalia  separately  on  this  particular  day. 

The  French  have  theu'  All  Fools'-day  also,  and  call  the  person 
posed  on  apouson  d'Avr'tl,  or  'mackerel,'  which,  like  the  booby, 
»ms  to  possess  the  folly  of  being  an  innocent  and  unsuspicious 
imal,  and  easily  taken ;  orjwiasou  may  be  torpoistm^  and  sotheex- 
eanoD  mean  an  April  mischief.  There  is  a  pretty  tide  of  a  French 
^f,  who,  suffering  apparently  from  a  slight  attack  of  kleptomania, 
eketed  her  friend's  wat<'h  and  chain ;  and  on  being  charged  with 
e  theft  before  the  uiftgistrate,  declared  the  charge  was  notliing, 
t/oi,  bnt  un  poisaon  d'Avr'iL  As  she  denied  that  the  watclt  and 
iftin  were  taken  by  her  or  in  her  possession,  a  messenger  was  sent 
her  lodgings,  who  foond  tliosc  articles  lying  on  the  chimneypicce; 
nu  which  l^  dame  spiriturlle  avowed  tliat  the  magistraLe  had 
ftdfi  the  messenger  un  poUson  d'Avrtl.  The  unfortunate  woman 
M  convicted  and  imprisoned :  whether  she  regarded  this  denouement 
M  IS  UH  ptn&aon  d'Avr'd,  we  arc  unable  to  say. 

We  have  saggested  one  origin  of  this  term ;  twenty  others  might 
B  l!;iven,  every  one  stranger  than  that  preceding  it.  For  instance, 
tic  uf  the  most  accredited  is,  that  on  one  occasion  Louis  XIII.  held 
1  itrict  watch,  in  the  chateau  of  Nanci,  a  prince  of  Lorraine,  who 
*d  had  the  iU-fortnuo  serionidy  to  offend  him.     The  prisoner  ona 
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night  escaped  the  notice  of  hie  gnarrlB,  and  saved  himself  on  the  first 
of  April  by  swiuiming  across  the  river  Meuse,  ou  which  the  people 
of  Lorraine  said  that  Louis  had  held  a  poigsun  in  his  custody.  It 
is,  however,  probable  that  the  custom  of  giving  a  man  something  to 
do,  that  we  mayaftenvards  geueroiisly  laugh  at  him  for  his  pains,  has 
a  beginning  farther  back  than  the  age  of  Louis  XIII. ;  and  were  it 
not  that  the  coiruption  of  the  word  prtssion  into  poisson  is  rather 
forced,  we  should  follow  that  derivation.  By  this  the  mockory  of 
Christ  by  the  Jews  is  alluded  to,  which  is  supposed  to  have  hnjipeiieJ 
in  April.  The  sending  from  Annas  to  Caiaphas,  from  Caiiiphssto 
Pilate,  from  Pikte  to  Herod,  and  from  Herod  back  again  to  VWak, 
is  well  known,  and  appears  to  have  had  no  other  design  than  to  give 
useless  trouble.  Another  sacred  origin  of  the  custom,  withont  re- 
ference to  the  French  name,  is  tho  mistake  of  Noah,  who  sent  tie 
dove  out  of  the  ark  before  the  waters  had  abated,  on  the  finst  hj 
of  the  month  among  the  Hebrews  which  answers  to  our  April.  To 
perpetuate  tho  memory  of  the  deliverance  of  eight  favoured  souls 
from  the  otherx^isc  universal  destmction  of  the  human  race,  it  ffus 
thought  afterwards  fit  to  punish  those  forgetting  it  by  sending  Uiem 
on  some — to  use  the  words  of  the  Spectator's  landlady — slecveleffl 
errand,  similar  to  that  ineffectual  message  upon  which  the  bird  vas 
sent  by  the  patriarch. 

A  German  writer,  in  who.se  country  this  good  old  practice  sni 
venerable  usage  is  also  observtible,  gives  perhaps  the  most  sensiH* 
origin  of  the  expression,  when  he  derives  it  from  the  deceitful  HA 
varying  April  weather,  in  which  the  pleasing  fancy  of  a  walk  in  ttft 
open  day-shine  is  too  often  changed  into  the  dull  reality  of  a  oolfl 
and  drizzling  raiti.  April  certainly  makes  thus  fools  of  us  all;  aw 
her  qnick-recniTing  sun-smiles  may  well  be  her  woman's  laughter  4 
our  confiding  folly. 

In  Sweden,  too,  the  rustics  show  their  wit  on  the  first  of  Aprili 
and  in  Lisbon,  though  the  time  is  changed  to  the  Sunday  and  Mod 
day  preceding  Lent.  Here  to  pour  water  from  an  attic  down  tb 
hack  of  an  unsuspecting  wayfarer  is  held  to  be  what  Artemus  W« 
would  call  a  '  goak,'  and  to  throw  dust  and  ashes  on  the  head,  or 
the  eyes,  is  also  a  mark  of  notable  faeetionsntJBs ;  but  to  do  boti 
these  things  to  the  same  sullerer  is  esteemed  the  perfection  of  witj 
And  yet  it  is  not  the  difficulty  of  the  feat  which  merits  praise ;  fi 
the  passenger^  feeling  tho  water,  naturally  looks  up  to  see  whenfl 
it  came,  thus  prepoiing  himself  for  a  second  course  of  dust.  It  ca 
therefore  be  hut  the  humane  desire  of  benefiting  our  species  whic 
in  such  actions  deserves  panegmc.  But  perhaps  this  custom  b< 
longs  rather  to  the  Carnival,  Saturnalia,  Festum  Kalendarnm.  orH^ 
podiacononim,  which  we  shall  presently  consider,  as,  though  abciuinlinfi 
in  huniom-,  it  does  not  appear  to  contain  also  tho  element  of  dccoij 
which  is  characteristic  of  All  Fools'-day. 
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le  north  of  Eugland,  April  fools — this  exi>re33iou  is  used  of  tlio 

tboDgh  it  is  certainly  a  matter  admitting  dispute  whetlier  the 

not  a  greater  fool  than  the  sent — are  called  April  *  gouks.* 

or  gowk,  is  properly  a  cuckoo,  and  is  used  metaphorically 

Uiou  parlance  for  a  fool.     It  Iuib  also  another  meaning,  nn- 

m  U>  married  ears.     It  is  the  German  peck — which,  hy  the 

FaLso  English;  for  was  not  Malvolio  made  the  most  notorious 

gull  that  e'er  invention  phiyed  on? — and  our  own  gawky, 

id»  ou  Ai>ril-dtty^  they  have  a  custom  of  *  hunting  the 

they  call  it.  The  Scotch  April  fool  is  to  om*  own,  as  com- 

aimple  addition.     It  is  the  old  story  of  sending  people  on 

errands,  for  their  trouble  and  your  own  gratification  couso- 

m  ;  hut  it  is  there  done  by  means  of  a  letter,  which  cou- 

kis  diatich,  as  remarkable  for  its  poetry  as  for  its  good  feeling : 

»*  On  Lhe  tirat  day  of  April 
Hunt  the  gowk  ouother  mile.' 

0  the  poor  gowk  goes  on  and  on,  fi'om  pillar  to  post,  despairing 
totsore.  hunted  indeed,  and  by  Christian  hounds,  and  winding 
irning  like  a  hunted  hare,  till  some  charitable  Samaritan  has 

on  the  weary  waj'farer,  oxplaiuing  to  him  the  device  of  the 
fApril.  and  the  advantage  enjoyed  by  those  of  subtler  brains, 
iprovence,  the  first  of  April  is  distinguished  by  a  remarkable 
.  Everybody — old  men  and  maidens,  young  men  and  chiU 
&om  the  casHe  to  the  cabin — eats  on  that  day  a  sort  of  peas 
ir  to  the  countn,',  known  as  pois  rhiches.     While  the  convent 

Chartreux  was  stauding,  it  was  the  ^\^ttici8m  par  excellence 
d  novices  thither  to  ask  for  these  peas,  telling  them  that  the 
rs  were  obliged  by  a  vow  to  give  them  to  all  who  asked,  always 
iing  the  petitioner  was  sufliciently  importunate.  So  many  ap- 
ons  were  consequently  made  for  the  promised  bounty  of  2)ois 
»,  and  such  persevering  determination  shown  in  the  demands,* 
be  patience  even  of  Cartlinsian  monks  was  exhausted,  and  two- 
^  least  of  the  petitioners  received,  instead  of  the  leguminous 
■is  hand,  the  vessel  he  had  brought  to  hold  it  on  his  head. 
Bong  the  Hindoos,  making  April  fools  is  an  immemorial  cus- 
n  a  oelebrateil  feast  holdeu  at  tliat  period  in  India  which 
ponds  with  the  commencement  of  our  April,  and  which  is  called 
e*st  of  Huli.  Uuriug  this  period  of  Hull,  when  mirth  and 
ty  are  supposed  to  hold  paramoimt  rule  over  Hindoos  of  every 
one  prominent  subject  of  diversion  is  to  send  people  on  errands 
;  in  only  a  disappointment,  which  raises  a  laugh  at  the  ex- 

of  the  person  sent,  always  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the 
lointment.  As  in  England,  so  in  India,  this  jeu  d'eitjyrit  is, 
Jew  exceptions,  confined  to  the  lowest  and  least-educated  por- 
f  the  people,  though  it  has  been  said  that  the  Surajah  Dowlat 
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like  the  BellerophoD,  which  tmderwetit  a  transmutation  into  the  Bilh 
Ruffian)  was  veiy  addicted  to  making  HuU  fools,  though  of  coaree, 
as  ia  well  known,  he  was  a  Mussulman  of  the  highest  rank.  Let 
U8  hope,  however,  that  in  this  instance  the  French  prorerb  con- 
cerning the  falsity  of  Ics  on  diis  holds  true. 

Finally,  the  Festum  Hypodiacouorum,  or  Kalendarum,  ftbow 
referred  to,  is  to  he  mentioned  on  the  one  hand  as  having  no  con- 
nection with  All  FooIs*-day,  on  the  other,  as  being  frequently  con- 
fused with  it.  The  Festum  Kalendarum  was  the  opening  feast  of 
the  Koman  new  year,  celebrated  in  the  kalends  of  January,  and  so 
at  a  distinct  time  from  the  festival — if  it  is  worthy  of  that  namfr— 
which  we  have  been  considering. 

The  pnblic  rejoicings  of  the  Gentiles  on  this  occasion  were  ailopt*^ 
and  travestied  by  the  Christian  Church,  only  somewhat  moditied  and 
toned  down  witli  regard  to  certain  unseemly  dances  in  the  skins  of  wild 
beasts  and  hiscivious  feminine  movements,  which  our  austere  creed 
regarded  with  disfavour.    By  degrees  certain  pious  fasts  and  litani« 
were  appointed  in  place  of  those  impious  and  profane  festivilics: 
but  the  old  Adam  was  never  qnite  exi>eUed  from  tlieni.    It  was  Uiis 
leaven  which  caused  them  to  be  called  Festum  Hypodiaconomm;  lut 
becaose  only  subdeacons  took  a  share  in  these  wicked  Bolemnitiei, 
but  because  the  higher  dignitaries  of  the  Church  were  asbuned  to 
acknowledge  them,  on  account  of  their  immorid  enormities.    We 
may  add  to  this  description  of  the  Festum  Kalendarum  a  conjectorei 
— that  April-day  may  be  colobrated  as  part  of  the  festivity  ofNe*- 
year's-day.     That  day,  it  i«  well  known,  used  to  be  kept  on  the 
26th  of  March.     The  festivals  of  cur  forefathers  were  woreovef 
usually  completed  by  an  octave,  which  would  make  the  first  of 
the  octave's  close, — for  that  reason  employed  in  fool-making,  as  the 
highest  and  grandest  attempt  at  wit. 
•        The  legend  which  attributes  the  origin  of  the  making  of  ^V^ 
fools  to  the  rape  of  the  Sabine  women  by  the  Romans,  at  the  fe»" 
of  Neptune,  may  be  mentioned  only  to  be  discarded,  as  it  bears  <* 
the  face  of  it  the  fatal  absurdity  of  confusing  a  wife  and  a  wotn^ 
with  a  fool.     Equally  improbable,  though  for  a  different  reason, 
the  opinion  which  derives  its  origin  from  the  festival  of  the  $' 
liisus,   then    confined,    according   to    Apnleius,   to  the  Hypat*^ 
Whether  this  festival  was  the  same  as  that  Roman  one  called  Hilttf^^ 
Matris  Dcdm,  which  happened,  according  to  Macrobius'  Satumi 
ou  the  8th  day  before  the  kalends  of  April,  or  26th  of  March,  i^ 
matter  for  the  lucubrations  of  the  learned. 

The  literature  of  April  fools  has  been  stretchod  to  include  ot 
kindred  expressions,  where  conceits  of  jarring  and  incongmous 
contrary  natures  have  been  allied  like  the  cat  and  the  fiddle  on 
Wgnhoard  of  a  country  inn.     The  smith  who  offers  to  shoe  a  c 
tomer's  horse  with  ice  from  the  tropic  zone,  which  will  never 
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D  gnsa  grows  downwards  ;  tbo  vintner  who  sells  xrinc  brewed 
IVelsfa  pep|>cr,  Spanish  flies,  and  a  pound  of  ^vorsted  for  the 

ting  of  cold  constitutions, — are  but  faint  echoes  of  the  wit 

rendered  immortal  Aristophanes  and  the  author  of  Gangantna 
antagmel. 

nft'fl  philosopher,  who  proposed  to  extract  sunbeams  from 
ibers,  and  he  whose  study  it  was  to  convert  bitter  aloes  into 
Ted  ginger  by  the  addition  of  water,  are  dinded  but  bj  a  lino 
those  they  were  intended  to  ridicule,  —  the  mathematician 
attempted  to  square  the  circle,  the  so-called  visionary  who 
I  himself  about  i»erpetual  liM;ht  and  perpetual  motion,  and  the 
|»  chemist  who  thought  with  his  crucibles,  retorts,  and  alem- 
fbtac  day  to  stumble  upon  the  philosophers  stone. 
re  cannot  conclude  this  paper  without  referring  to  an  origin 

Fixils'-day  suggested  by  a  learned  oriental  antiquary.  Ho 
ets  the  festival  with  on  event  which  happened  in  the  Isle  of 
ock,  on  the  seventh  of  the  moon  Niada,  which,  in  onr  European 
lar,  makes  the  first  of  April.  It  seems  that  there  formerly 
id  in  Chiekock  a  Tory  righteous  king.  A  vile  enchanter,  by 
Ciongock,  envious  of  this  monarch's  virtues  and  the  love  borne 
ty  his  subjects,  had,  by  his  evil  machinations,  rendered  him 
&BS.  Pasaa,  a  good  faity,  with  great  difficulty  and  after  many 
m,  effoctoally  conntermincd  the  plans  of  Ciongock,  and  a  beau- 
Abe  was  bom.  Scarcely,  liowever,  bad  the  second  snn  set 
bis  birth,  when  Ciongock  appeared  to  the  queen- mother,  clothed 
able  cloud,  and  with  his  terrific  voice  denouncing  imprecations 
e  child,  frightened  its  mother  ont  of  life.  But  Passa  being 
,  and  seeing  her  wishes  tlius  opposed,  became  firantic,  and 

by  all  the  oaths  which  are  customary  and  esteemed  most 
nmong  fairies,  to  make  the  boy  her  C8])ecial  core.  She  kissed 
rdingly,  and  took  liim  away  with  her  to  her  ovm  place** 
aed  by  ;  the  boy  became  a  man,  and  ascended,  on  his 
*8  death,  that  monarch's  throne.  There  ho  reigned  happily 
tmef  space,  under  the  name  of  Iscoinma  the  Good. 
or  a  brief  space,  alas !  for  the  evil  fiend  Ciongock  meantime 
ot  idle.  His  swift  miud  had  been  divided  and  hurried  from 
kt  to  thought,  like  the  reflection  of  sunlight  on  moving  glass  or 
iCes  abont  a  room;  and  at  last  he  evolved  from  his  internal 
ess  a  plan  of  vengeance  worthy  of  himself.  Three  times 
ed  at  the  conclusion  of  his  infernal  meditation,  and  three 
all  nature  siglied.  Then  summoning  his  beaming  car,  drawn 
tt  gniy  dragons,  he  flew  from  his  infernal  residence  through 
kpiring  all  the  earth  with  horror.  Roses,  it  is  said,  on  that 
On  withered,  and  lihes  suddenly  drooped  and  died.  Arriving 
iftt  Iscamma'a  palatial  domicile,  he  defied  that  young  monarch 
ifagle  combat  a  Voutrance,    Iscamnia,  after  a  "pre^fttoT^  \(Ta5ci 
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to  PassB,  resolved  to  meet  him.     But,  lo !  just  as  the  combat  ivas 
about  to  commence,  Passa,  in  white  garments  shining  like  snov, 
entered  iho  lists,  bearing  in  her  left  hand  a  talisman,  on  which  were 
engraved  in  golden  letters  the  fearful  words  of  m^rstery,  *mamv  ajjuda.' 
Cioogock,  immediately  upon  reading  this  mighty  spell,  fell  without 
a  groan.    Ten  minutes'  interval  ensued,  after  which  Ciougock  rose, 
apparently  refreshed,  like  jVutitua  fiom  his  mother  eaiih,  and  ag-uiii 
defied  lacamma  to  mortal  fight.     Once  more  his  eyes  met  the  talis- 
man, find  once  more  he  fell  senseless.     The  same  anxious  intenm/ 
again  elapsed,  but  at  the  conclusion  of  the  tenth  minute  no  Ciongocfe 
was  visible ;  only  a  large  rock,  which  before  was  not,  overshadowed 
the  plain.    But  wlien  Passa  touched  this  rock  with  her  poteut  talis- 
man, it  dissolved  into  water  like  winter  snow  before  the  sun  of  spring; 
but  the  water  became  a  flood,  and  the  flood,  alas,  swept  away  h- 
camma.     One  seemed  to  hear  the  mocking  laughtei"  of  Ciongock  in 
the  roaring  of  its  waters.     Pussa,  in  bitter  despair,  threw  away  her 
tnlismau,  tore  her  hair,  and  with  wild  ululations  disappeared,  a&(l 
was  never  seen  on  earth  again. 

The  flood  rolled  about  the  distance  of  two  miles,  and  tlien  formed 
itself  into  a  stagnant  pool  in   the  midst  of  a  deep  ravine,  wliicli 
henceforward  bore  the  name  of  '  The  Pool  of  Iscamma.'     Why  ^ 
camma  thus  suffered,  it  is  hard  to  say;  but  this  lot  lay  for  him  upo»i 
the  lap  of  the  gods.     On  the  day  of  his  disappearance  a  haUo^w 
fast  was  instituted,  and  yeaily  tributes  were  ever  afterwards  pai<l  ^ 
his  memoiy.     And  little  by  little  it  came  to  pass,  that  when    ^nJ 
question  arose  of  doubt  or  difficdty,  the  applicant  was  told  to  s^e* 
Iscamma,  bnt  always  of  course  aonght  in  vain.     Hence  the  phr^^' 
which  origijially  denoted  a  pious  pilgrimage,  camo  at  last  to  si^^^ 
a  'sleeveless  eirand.'  From  the  Isle  of  Chiekock  this  history  rea*?^*^*! 
Japan,  and  thence  was  carried  into  our  Western  world.     '  Se  nO"**| 
jrero,  e  ben  trovato.' 

However  and  wherever  this  wretched  custom  took  its  rise,  i^  ^ 
probable,  from  its  essence,  that  its  origin  was  early  amongst  xm^^' 
kind,  and  that  it  will  nevermore  grow  obsolete.  It  is  hart^,^ 
abolish  a  custom  which  can  urge  in  its  favour  stupidity,  prescrij^'*^)'^ 
heartlessncss,  and  deceit.  When  snch  a  man  as  Sheridan  could  **" 
a  dark  passage  in  a  friend's  house  with  crockoryware,  thus  seve^^^ 
injuring  a  guest  who  entered  without  suspicion  this  dangoT"^"^, 
strait,  is  it  to  bo  wondered  at  that  lesser  wits  should  send  to  tl*^'*^ 
whose  misfortune  it  is  to  be  their  friends  such  goods,  ordered  fir*^* 
trusting  tradesmen,  as  coals  and  cucumber-frames,  two  dozen 
coflee-pots,  or  ten-shillingsworth  of  common  salt  ? 

The  public,  with  an  air  of  ^'irtuou3  indignation,  angrily  denomi^^ 
the  unfeeling  joke  in  public,  bnt  in  private  heaps  incense  on  ^\ 
household  ultar  of  Lavema,  and  whispers  to  himself,  laughing  imxt* 
alienis,  *  Wasn't  it  cleverly  done  ?'  james  mew. 
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letimes  tempted  to  put  a  literal  construction  on  the  old- 
Orlrf  Baying — '  There  is  nothing  now  under  the  sun.*     The  chief 

Stncc  between  the  ancients  and  modems  ahnoat  seenm  to  lie 
i  dd  that  we  have  better  means  of  carrying  out  oiu*  ideas 
they  had.  It  is  really  surprising  what  a  multitude  of  old 
B  may  bo  recognised  under  still  more  ancient  masks.  Ideas 
have  been  filtered  through  millions  of  minds,  which  have 
Popped  through  one  language  into  another,  have  had  the  time, 
lAee,  and  person  on  which  thoy  hung  all  removed,  still  remain 
i  substance  unchanged.  Wliat  philologists  say  of  '  word-roots' — 
kat  they  may  be  recognised  in  a  hundred  languages,  spite  of  their 
damorphoses — might  be  applied  vdih  equal  force  to  somo  of  the 
tet  tfaonghts  and  brightest  witticisms  of  modem  times.  The 
knllel  might  be  carried  farther.  These  '  word-roots'  stretch  back 
t  the  primitive  Aryan  language  ;  and,  in  like  manner,  many  of  our 
lodeni  ideas  can  bo  traced  to  ancient  authors.  Among  these  tho 
reeks  come  first.  Hut  whether  they  struck  them  from  their  own 
int,  or  literally  *  spoiled  the  Egyi)lian8'  to  obtaiu  them,  we  cannot 
ill.  Human  natiuo  takes  a  long  time  to  alter;  and  it  is  likely 
kongh  many  of  these  classic  n-riters  were  as  great  plagiarists  as  our- 
klves. 

Those  two  modern  sciences,  comparative  philology  and  compara- 
Vn  mythology,  have  played  sad  havoc  with  the  speculations  of  tho 
l«l  century — those  to  which  all  of  us  are  more  immediately  wedded, 
iTe  are  colled  upon  to  put  aside  the  works  on  the  origin  of  langtiage, 
bd  the  identity  of  pagan  traditions  with  scriptural  characters  aud 
KRfttiTes,  or  must  retain  them  on  onr  shelves  for  the  sake  of  the 
|Ood  English  they  still  teach  ns.  Amid  all  the  maze  of  myth,  Ian- 
Itugo,  and  religion  which  so  long  has  perplexed  the  philosopLic 
Bind,  we  are  tracing  the  thread  which  will  guide  us  so  as  to  find  onr 
ray  out<  Mankind,  with  its  host  of  languages  and  rehgions,  its 
^i^sations  and  barbarisms,  seems  nevertheless  to  have  had  a  com* 
>»ca  legacy  of  old-world  ideas.  From  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to 
— nearly  all  kinds  of  modem  ideas  find  their  representatives 
literature  of  antiquity.  Tho  most  dazzling  of  our  systems  of 
^Mosophy  would  have  been  baseless  without  those  of  Aristotle,  So- 
**te8,  and  Plato.  But  wo  little  imagine  how  much  we  are  indebted 
Pthe  Greeks  for  tho  very  tales  which  for  so  long  have  hcou  c^Cf&ctu&l 
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I  in  setting  '  the  table  in  a  roar.*    That  sucli  is  the  case,  however,  my 

I  stndcnt  of  otit-of-tbe-^ay  Greek  anthors  who  has  road  Hierocles  is 

^^m         well  awai-e. 

^B  This  classic  '  Sydney  Smith*  was  the  great  opponent  of  Ihe  So- 

r^^         phists,  and  did  for  them  exactly  what  our  own  Punch  wotilii  hare, 
had  his  comic  lordship  then  been  in  existence.     The  peduntic  pd^ 
of  this  sect  raised  the  bile  of  the  cant -hating  wit,  who  accoi 
made  them  the  butts  of  his  jokes.   Many  of  these  were  so  good 
they  have  been  in  existence  ever  since.     All  the  circumstances,  Ibe 
auxiliaries,  have  been  changed  ;  but  the  substance  of  the  jokes  bfl 
not  evaporated.    We  have  decanted  this  old  wine  repeatedly  ;  tnlit 
has  proved  none  the  worse  for  the  process.     Strange  enough,  many 
of  our  modem  Joe  Millers  are  merely  free  translations  of  Uierodw' 
jokes,  although  few  readers  or  ntterers  of  the  former  are  aware  of  it. 
No  tale  is  anything  without  a  peg  to  hang  upon.  This  peg  our  ancient 
jester  found  in  the  Sophists,  or  Scholmticu^  ;  we  discover  it  in  Wfili- 
men.     It  is  really  astonishing  what  a  number  of  'bulls'  we  habita- 
ally  refer  to  the  natives  of  Hibemia,  which  were  fathered  more  tLan 
two  thousand  years  ago  on  people  who  were  forgotten  long  liefore 
Irishmen  were  known.    In  taking  a  few  commonplace  ones,  it  wfllbo 
impossible  not  to  perceive  their  identity.     Tlius,  there  is  the  story 
of  the  Irishman  who,  having  nairowly  escaped  drowning,  declared 
he  would  not  go  into  the  water  again  nntil  ho  had  learned  to  Bwim ! 
This  dates  before  the  Christian  era;  as  also  does  the  tale  of  the 
*  gintleman*  in  distressed  circumstances,  who  decreased  the  feed  of 
his  horse  until  it  came  to  a  straw  a  day,  when,  much  to  the  cIiBgnn 
of  its  master,  '  Bo  jabers,  just  as  he  got  to  do  widout  food  at  all,  tlie 
cratur  died  !*     We  have  heard  this  story  repeat<}d  so  often,  that « 
fail  to  laugh  at  it.     Another  *  uock-aml-huU'  tale  is  that  told  of  afl 
Irishman  who  had  a  house  to  sell,  and  therefore  frequented  the 
market-place  with  a  brick  and  a  chimney-pot  as  samples  of  i^ 
quaHty !     The  ancient  Greeks  shook  their  sides  at  its  ludicrousncW 
when  Schohstietts  took  the  Irishman*s  place.    The  coincideno©  ^ 
tween  ancient  and  modoni  hon-mots  may  be  carried  still  fartb^' 
One  of  the  most  laughable  of  the  tales  told  of  these  classic  pedai^^ 
— who  were  always  popularly  represented  as  making  fools  of  theff* 
selves,  in  spite  of  their  learning— was  that  in  which  n  member 
their  body  has  an  adventure  with  a  barber  and  a  bald-headed  n^^ 
The  barber  seems  to  have  been  fond  of  practical  joking ;   for  duri^ 
the  night  he  arose  and  shaved  Scholasticns'  head  to  the  same  c^ij 
dition  as  that  of  his  sleeping  companion  !     The  talc  runs  on  to  * 
I  how  the  philosopher  had  to  get  up  before  the  rest  to  pursue 

I  journey,  and,  accordingly,  was  wakeued  early  for  the  purpose. 

I  sooner  was  ho  aroused  than,  putting  his  hand  to  his  head  and  fio 

I  ing  it  denuded  of  its  hirsute  covering,  he  declared  they  had  waken 

I  the  icrong  man !     Nearly  a  similar  story  is  told  nowadays  of 
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rulmmxi  who,  being  on  tho  'tramp/  practically  realised  the  tmth 
tottruTcUcrfl  become  acqnainted  with  strange  bed-fellows.  In  H-top- 
Ltig  at  Q  village  inn,  he  found  himself  obliged  to  sleep  with  a  negro. 
■viDg  the  Digfat  some  waga  blackened  his  face  ;  and  Paddy,  having 
I  be  calletl  early,  rose  and  went  on  bis  way,  as  nsaal  nnmindfnl  of 
^ntiou.    After  he  hud  got  some  distance  on  the  road — so  mns  the 

rm  story — he  accidentally  saw  his  blackened  features  in  some 
by  the  wayside,  when  he  immediately  retnmed,  declaring  they 
id  wakened  tho  '  wrong  man  aflher  all  !*  It  in  impossible  not  to 
le  the  clear  connection  between  these  two  tales,  althongh  npwards 
f  twenty  centuries  elapsed  between  their  telling.  Again,  who  has 
it  beard  the  story  of  the  two  Hibomians  who,  ha\-ing  twenty  miles 
I  w»lk  iH'fure  they  reached  London,  and  being  dead-boat,  cheered 
loll  other  by  declaring  it  was  •  only  ten  miles  a-pieee*  ?  There  are 
V  of  US  who  have  not  fallen  into  the  trap  of  uttering  Romotbing 
be  this  as  original.  The  sncient  Greeks,  however,  told  the  tale  of 
mr  Sophists ;  and  the  joke  has  passed,  on  its  way  to  England, 
mrogh  Italy  and  France.  In  each  country  it  has  been  slightly 
lodified,  althongh  the  same  point  of  wit  has  always  been  preserved. 
heo  come  one  or  two  other  stories  of  even  commoner  repetition, 
tch  BS  that  of  an  inquisitive  Puddy,  who  heard  that  ravens  lived 
VO  linndred  years,  and  accordingly  bought  one  to  try  !  Alas^  this  is 
ily  another  instance  of  the  social  tyranny  we  are  in  the  habit  of 
iflicting  upon  the  sous  of  the  Emerald  Isle ;  for  the  same  tale  was 
ilA  long  before  the  advent  of  the  Christian  religion.  The  narrative 
r  the  Irishman  who  sat  down  with  shut  cyea  before  a  mirror,  to  see 
Mr  he  looked  when  asleep,  is  equally  antique. 

Let  us  render  social  justice  to  Ireland,  if  we  have  hitherto  founcl 
difficult  to  administer  political.  Notwithstanding  the  errftiic  tend- 
My  to  blander  peculiar  to  his  race,  it  is  hardly  fair  that  modem 
Milo  should  lay  all  these  ancient  bulls  on  Pat*s  broad  and  good- 
Bbcred  back.  When  we  think  of  the  Hashes  of  merriment  which 
iU6  old  jokes  have  made  across  the  social  and  intellectual  dark- 
en of  the  intervening  ages,  we  cannot  but  bo  thankful  for  them. 
There  is  a  time  to  langli/  says  the  Wise  Man,  and  the  world  in- 
"v  seizes  bold  of  the  opportunity.  Jokers  and  punsters  are 
as  necessary  to  its  well-being  as  individuals  of  moie  arabi- 
iotts  talents.  Puerile  and  feeble  though  many  of  the  witticisms  we 
•Te  mentioned  may  be,  human  nature  could  not  aft'ord  to  let  them 
ic  It  is  too  fond  of  an  occasional  my  of  laughter  solemnly  to  bury 
^ft  produces  it,  and  therefore  has  carefully  handed  it  down  as  a 
^i^  from  one  generation  to  another.  But  there  is  a  dark  side  to 
ku  intiqiiity  of  jokes,  as  well  as  a  bright  one.  We  have  not  only 
>T«»enred  aU  the  good  old  wine,  and  rebottled  it  in  more  attractive 
Q«gmm» — we  have  also  received  a  legacy  of  unfit  beverage  along 
'ith  it.     The  weak-minded  and  '  fasf  young  men,  vrho  ^i\mc  qqjcK 
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other  with  talcs  and  narratives  imfit  for  their  mothers  and  siBlers  to 
hear,  arc  litllo  aware  they  ore  retailing  merely  the  dregs  of  Aiis- 
tophaues,  Boccaccio,  Rabelais,  or  La  Fontaine  !  Ail  the  genuine  «it 
and  homonr  which  this  morality  itt  eitremis  was  lugged  in  to  illus- 
trate has  been  forgotten  or  lost  sight  of,  so  that  the  narratom 
not  even  the  merit  of  originality  in  their  lasciviousness ! 

But  not  only  are  many  of  our  jokea,  good  and  bad,  as  'oldl 
the  hillSf*  but  our  fables  are  generally  still  more  so.     This  is  a 
in  literatore  so  well  known  generally  as  to  require  little  proof  iu 
these  pages.     .Esop's  fables  will  live  as  long  as  the  world  enJana. 
The  poets  and  writers  of  most  European  countries  have  gained  tn^ 
other  reputation,  either  by  translating  or  paraphrasing  them,  to 
nothing  al>out  their  having  served  as  models  for  similar  and  ori{ 
attempts.     In  England,  our  own  Gay  transposed  them  in  si 
native  verse  for  the  use  of  his  royal  pupils.     lu  France,  La 
taino  translated  them   in  his   own  sparkling  champagny  mt 
Indeed,  there  are  few  fables  in  any  civilised  country  which  a 
be  more  or  less  traced  to  the  ancient  Greeks.     This  was  a  m( 
of  teaching  morality  very  popular  among  them.    Among  those  i 
which  undoubtedly  have  an  outside  origin  may  be  mentioned  Uat 
of  Reynard  the  Fox.     This  has  |>erhaps  a  greater  antiquity  tlwa 
any  in  ^lisop,  although  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  many  of  his 
had  iloated  as  illustrations  in  popular  folk-lore,  before  he  fixed  theia 
as  pai't  of  Greek  classic  literature.     That  just  mentioned  can  be 
easily  followed  in  European  literature  to  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth 
centuries,  when  it  is  lost  sight  of.     But  far  beyond  this  period  rt 
had  im  innnense  Scandinanan  antiquity.     It  has  also  l>ecn  rec^nlJy 
found  among  the  Soutli  African  Kaffres,  with  whom  it  has  been  cft- 
turaliscd  for  untold  ages.    So  great  was  the  popular  iniluence  of  tws 
fable  in  France  at  one  time,  that  it  ohanged  the  common  uanie  of 
the  fox  {ndpes)  into  that  of  n'nard,  which  it  still  holds  as  proof  of 
its  former  hold  on  the  nationsd  mind. 

This  antique  and,  geographically  speaking,  widespread  exiateoc6 
of  certain  fables  or  allegorical  morals  naturally  leads  me  to  the  cott* 
sideration  of  those  old-world  stories  which  have  laid  a  common  bftS^* 
of  tradition  and  legend  in  most  European  conutries.  There  is  som*;' 
thing  more  important  than  the  indulgence  of  mere  curiosity  in  tU^^^ 
investigation,  interesting  though  that  engagement  may  be.     '■'■^*^ 
scattered  incongruous  m}*th3  and  legends  which  most  civilised  ^^^ 
tions  have  in  common  give  us  a  glimpse  of  the  former  unity  wb>^  _ 
bound  races  together  before  their  pro -historic  migrations.     3^MB 
*  whence  and  whither'  of  nations  speaking  a  hundred  different  Ift*** 
guages  are  frequently  better  indicated  by  their  half- forgot  ten  and  mU*-''^ 
changed  traditions  than  from  their  physiological  resemblances.      ^ 
have  no  hesitation  in  affirming  that  the  roots  of  many  popular  beli^*^** 
and  legends  extend  backwards  to  the  pahcoUthic  age,  when  sav*^ 
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fXXDpaDion  to  the  woolly-hftired  mammoth  and  rhinoceros. 
I,  what  comitarative  philology,  in  tho  hands  of  Max 
and  others^  has  so  plainly  indicated — viz,  the  origin  of  all 
npean  and  Asiatic  peoples  from  a  common  Aryan  sourcc^is  more 
BBS  borne  ont  by  the  still  younger  Bcionce  of  comparative  my- 
MT.  The  latter  takes  these  obscure  myths,  compares  and  collates 
P^d  out  of  seeming  chaos  brings  forth  unity  of  origin,  Tho 
Bumest  differences  in  these  family  traditions  arc  jnst  those  wo 
it  expect  from  om-  knowledge  of  the  geographical  distribution 
limals  and  plants.  These  incidentalia  naturally  change  in  the 
itioa  with  the  fauna  and  flora  of  the  places  whore  they  are  men- 
)d — modified  much  after  the  fashion  that  English  colonists  gave 
names  of  *  dog,'  'bear,'  iVc.  to  the  marsupial  animals  of  Aus- 
t  roost  resembling  tliese  well-known  creatures. 
How  such  a  metamorphosis  could  be  effected  we  have  an  ilJus- 
sm  in  the  early  history  of  Christianity.  Milton,  in  his  poem  on 
'Nativity,'  represents  the  pagan  deities  as  fleeing  before  the 
lection  of  Christian  personages.  But,  as  Leckj*  has  shown  in 
UBtory  of  European  Morals^  the  opposite  was  probably  tho 
^of  the  early  teachers  of  the  new  religion.  Paganism,  with  its 
I  and  goddesses  of  tho  moiintains,  woods,  and  streams,  had  taken 
fleep  bold  of  the  pojuilar  imagination  to  be  loosened  by  any  mere 
ctic  teaching.  And  so  these  fabulous  beings  were  represented 
vil  spirits,  now  to  be  dreaded  and  shunned.  Tho  |>opular  idea 
te  Satanic  ap{>earuiice,  with  its  horns,  lioofs,  and  tail,  still  exists, 
bears  undoubted  traces  of  its  urigiji  from  Pan.  The  fables  which 
grown  aronnd  the  pagan  deities  were  Christianised,  or  excelled 
he  supposed  miracles  of  saintly  anchorites.  Many  of  tho  old 
iic  mytlia  in  this  way  became  dressed  in  Christian  gnrb,  and  as 
I  swell  our  hagiolog)'.  From  our  old  church  and  cathedral  win- 
I  they  look  down  upon  ua,  and  their  symbols  figure  on  ecclosi- 
tal  screens.  No  wonder,  therefore,  they  should  have  taken  such 
I  root  in  tho  modimval  mind,  seeing  they  were  perpetually  before 
tid  always  associated  with  its  most  solemn  duties  and  engage- 
is. 

The  ancient  Romons  undoubtedly  borrowed  from  the  Greeks  to 
ch  their  mythology,  and  the  latter  from  the  still  more  ancient 
ptians.  Whence  this  *  pj'ramid-building  people'  obtained  them, 
con  only  guess  from  tho  identity  of  some  of  their  myths  with 
n  of  the  Hindoos,  In  many  cases,  from  the  latter  to  the  Uomou 
lioKcism  of  the  sixteenth  centnry,  we  have  an  unbroken,  although 
lUy  moditied,  sequence  of  legend.  The  close  resemblance,  amount- 
frfcijaently  to  identity,  of  Scandinavian  and  Keltic  myths  to  those 
licient  Hindostan,  is  a  wonderful  instance  of  the  assistance  given 
iomparative  mythology'  to  the  science  of  language  and  ethnology.  It 

t Little  logical  perception  to  see  there  must  have  been  some 
■ i— 
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connection  between  peoples  so  {or  removed  in  time  and  vpooo  u  Uu 
ancient  Druids  of  Britain  and  the  modem  Jaranesc,  as  the  foQov- 
ing  will  show  :  The  inhabitants  of  Java  have  a  Huporstitious  rerer 
enoQ  fur  the  Ficii^  relvjlosa — which  tree  receives  its  name  on  tint 
account — beeauso  there  grows  upon  it  a  species  of  mistletoe !  With 
our  own  pagan  ancestors  it  was  the  oak  which  received  semi-wonbip 
on  that  account. 

A  French  jjeologist  has  lately  thrown  out  the  idea  that  the  huge 
fossil  bones  found  so  abundantly  in  the  miocene  beds  of  Pikcmi, 
near  Atbeusj  may  have  Intlueuced  popular  belief  in  the  IraditiAQ  of 
the  Titans  wai'riuf;  against  Zeus,  and  others  of  a  similar  kind,  lod 
it  has  frequently  struck  the  WTitor  that  the  tradition  of  a  d^lngfii 
certainly  more  or  less  believed  in  by  every  distinct  nation  or  rftoo, 
may  have  resulted  in  the  dim  antiquity  of  man,  from  the  forced 
migiation  of  the  pidu'olithic  men,  when  the  period  knowu  as  thit 
glacial  drove  all  mammalian  Ufc  from  the  northern  continents,  liul 
forced  it  to  retreat  to  southern  latitudes.  The  whole  of  Enropc  nraB 
then  gi-adually  submerged  beucuth  a  wintry  sea,  and  it  is  an  incon- 
testible  fact  that  land  animals  and  plants  had  the  only  option  c2 
migration.  If  man  wore  thou  in  existence  (and  there  is  ample  rt^r 
son  to  believe  he  was),  he  would  have  been  forced  by  circumstanoeft 
to  a  similar  result,  and  thus  the  hazy  tradition  of  a  mighty  delng^t 
modified  as  the  narrative  is  by  every  nation,  would  be  common  to 
all  subsequent  races. 

The  origin  of  myths,  and  their  relative  antiquity  and  meaniti^ 
has  been  popularly  treated  by  the  Rev.  Baring-Gould  in  bis  Cuf^ 
otu  Myiha  of  the  M'uUlle  Ages.  With  great  learning  and  researtrtii 
tliat  author  has  shown,  iu  a  style  at  once  clear  and  attractive,  ll** 
connection  of  many  modern  legends  with  those  of  autiqiiity,  Wh.^ 
for  instance,  would  ever  dream  of  finding  the  original  of  St.  Qeoij^^ 
and  the  Dragon  in  the  Greek  myth  of  ApoUo  and  Python,  or  Perse^* 
and  the  sea  monster  ?  This  the  Greeks  doubtless  borrowed  fro^^ 
the  PheneciauSf  and  the  latter,  possibly,  from  India,  in  whose  mi 
ancient  hteratnre  we  find  it  enshrined.  The  myth  of  the  Wande 
ing  Jew — now  so  well  known  to  us  all  from  Doro's  magnificent  iilo 
trations  of  this  weird  subject — was  in  the  middle  ages  appUed  to 
hypothetical  Jew  who  refused  to  allow  the  Saviour  to  halt  at  h^ 
threshold  as  He  was  bearing  the  cross.  But  tlie  ground-work  of  tbi 
legend  is  considerably  older  than  the  Christian  era.  The  story  of  ib-^ 
Seven  Sleepers  of  Epbesua  bus  both  an  oriental  and  Scandinavim 
source.  The  idea  of  a  miraculous  sleep  is  not  limited  to  these  mythi 
cal  individuals,  but  extends  to  Charlemagne,  Thomas  of  KrcUdouu^ 
(see  old  ballad),  and  Frederick  Barbarossa.  We  find  it  shadowec:^ 
forth  in  the  traditions  of  North  American  Indiana,  and  it  was  commoc^ 
property,  ten  centuries  ago,  to  every  eoimtry  in  Europe.  Even  Ib^ 
mysterious   symbol  of  the  cross  —  properly  deemed  so  peculiarl 
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of  the  Cliristian  era — bti9  an  auU(|uity  extending  for 
rontl  the  date  \vheB  it  wob  supposed  to  Lave  originated. 
it  connected  with  Hindoo  mythological  figurcB,  and  ovon 
among  ABS^Tian  hieroglyphics.  It  was  an  ornament  or 
among  the  Etniscans,  and  has  been  met  with  even  among 
icaa  antiquities  of  Central  America.  Both  among  the 
and  Greeks  it  was  well  known,  and  the  writer  has  seen 
Itish  pottery  considerably  older  tlian  the  Christian  era.  Sin- 
>iigh,  there  were  varieties  of  the  cross-symbol  in  ancient 
it  as  we  have  them  at  present.  The  sacrad  sign  throws 
itang  shadow  backwards  as  well  as  forwards,  ae  though  it 
lelter  and  protect  all  tho  races  of  mankind.  The  lef^eud  of 
^f  Kamelin  is  now  well  known  to  all  Kngliah  readers  from 
's  poem.  Bat  its  basis  is  founded  in  very  ancient 
of  them  having  for  its  thcmo  the  powor  of  music  over 
creation.  We  have  the  body  of  tho  story  in  the  legend 
and  his  descent  into  hell. 
d  tho  most  curious  deduction  from  tho  spirit  of  these  ancient 
■  that  made  by  the  Rev.  Baring-Gould,  who  detects  the  old 
W  theory  of  the  bou1*s  departure  being  accompanied  by  im- 
r  music,  in  the  bjrmns  of  many  of  the  English  dissenting  sects. 
to  that  of  the  late  Dr.  Fabcr,  beginning, 

*  Hark,  harlt,  my  sonl !  nngello  songs  %re  swelling 
O'er  earth's  green  fields  and  oeean's  wave-bent  shore,* 

ssses  his   decided  opinion,  that   tho  idea  is  undoubtedly 

on  this  ancient  superstition.     He  continues  this  explana- 

lis  article  on  tho  *  Fortunate  Islands;'  wherein,  referring  to 

^c  idea  of  tho  souls  of  tho  departed  passing  across  an  un- 

ia — an  idea  wo  have,  hy  the  way,  in  tUo  classic  fable  of 

boat — ^he  quotes  this  as  an  illnstration  of  the  hold  which 

i  mythological  doctrines  relative  to  death  still  have  upon  the 

and  shows  how  it  is  engraftod  on  popular  religion  in  such 


L'  Shall  wo  meet  beyond  Uie  rlrer, 
Where  the  surges  cease  to  roll  V 
ot  forbear  qnoting  the  passago  which  treats  on  this 
It  and  unlooked-for  relationship  between  ancient  and  modem 
ns  idea.  *  A  careful  study  of  these  sources  will,  I  am  satis- 
sad  to  the  discovery,  that  tinder  tho  name  of  Methodism  we 
tho  old  Druidic  religion  still  alive,  energetic,  and  possibly 
rigorous  than  it  was  when  it  exercised  a  spiritual  supremacy 
b  whole  of  Britain.  With  the  loss  of  the  British  tongue, 
m  the  old  terminology  has  died  ont,  and  a  series  of  adapta- 
*o  Christianity  has  taken  place  without  radically  affecting  the 
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Farther,  Mr.  Gould  tells  us  that  it  is  a  fair  subject  for  inqaix-y 
whether  the  popular  iconography  of  the  angel-hosts  is  not  indebted 
to  ancient  tradition  for  its  most  strikinp  features.  .\jiother  h&«a- 
then  myth  is  '  embodied  iu  the  tenet  that  the  souls  of  the  depart^^^d 
become  angels.  In  Judaic  and  Christian  doctrines,  the  angeLac 
creation  is  distinct  from  that  of  human  beings.  According  '^o 
Druidic  dogma,  the  souls  of  the  dead  were  guardians  to  the  livin^^  ; 
a  belief  shared  with  the  ancient  Indians.  Thus  the  hymn,  '•  I  wa:x^' 
to  be  an  angel,  *fcc.,'*  so  common  in  dissenting  schools,  is  founded  ci^d 
the  venerable  Aryan  myth,  and  therefore  of  exceeding  interest,  b  «3t 
Christian  it  is  not.'  The  very  basis  of  so-called  *  spiritaaliBu:*  > 
therefore,  lies  not  in  a  Christian,  but  in  the  old  Druidic  dogniiu^- 
Truly  there  is  'nothing  new  under  the  sun.' 

The  oft-repeated,  and  still  much  believed  in,  stories  of  merm^^ 
and  mermaids  arc  as  old  as  the  days  of  the  Philistines,  whose  go^ 
Dagon,  represented  as  falling  to  pieces  before  the  ark  of  the  Lord, 
was  sjTiiboUcally  represented  as  half-fish,  half-man.  Tho  same 
idea  is  expressed  on  Ass}Tiau  and  Hindoo  sculpture.  Mauy  olJ 
tales,  which  have  been  reduced  to  the  level  of  nursery  rhymes,  havft 
an  antiquity  even  greater  than  this  notion.  In  the  youth  of  tbc 
world,  when  the  poetic  spirit  was  strong  upon  it  (if  Lord  Mucauluy's 
theory  be  true),  the  only  way  in  wliich  natuial  phenomena  could  be 
popularly  expressed  and  understood  would  bo  in  trope  and  allegorj". 
W^e  have  a  remuant  of  this  personiiication  even  now,  iu  our  mascu- 
line and  feminine  gentler  for  the  sun  and  moon.  Most  of  tho  old 
myths  resolve  themselves  into  physical  explanations  of  natural  phe- 
nomena. Afterwards  they  became  crystallised  apart  from  the  subjects 
to  which  they  primarily  referred,  or  were  sublimed  into  the  regions 
of  tradition.  And  lastly,  when  inquiry  and  experience  had  put  many 
relations  on  a  bettcr-knowTi  footing,  we  should  have  these  very 
legends  and  stories  exiled  to  a  separate  condition  of  their  own, 
still  to  be  drawn  upon,  however,  as  one  means  of  awing  the  vulgar 
crowd. 
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THE  EASTER  LIFTING 

I^R  xgiti  ^nsxni  HSoman'f  lUnuniiniite 


0  the  merry  May-times, 

I  remember  well ; 
And  the  Ertster  play-timeB, 

Whensoe'er  they  fell ! 

Woods  were  all  a-^reenmg, 

Flowers  all  ablaze ; 
Singing-birds  sat  preening — 

O  the  merry  days ! 

lu  the  daisy  meadows 
It  vi&a  sweet  to  be  ; 

Lambs  pursneil  the  shadows — 
Lighter  hearts  had  we. 

Hedgerow  llowers  stringing, 
Till  our  crowns  were  done  ; 

All  together  singing — - 
And  the  lark  made  one. 

Lads  their  chosou  lasses 
Screening  as  we  stray'd, 

Wading  meadow  grasses, 
Resting  in  the  shade; 

Threading  firing  dances, 

Tired  with  merry  games ; 

Eyes  all  joyous  glances, 

Cheeks  like  glowing  flames. 

Pleasorcs  ever  shifting 

In  their  endless  maze — 

Then,  good  heart,  the  Lifting 
In  the  Easter  days  ! 

Ev*ry  lad  insnaring, 

Each  a  captive  made ; 

None  escaped  the  chairing, 
All  the  forfeit  paid. 

0  the  Lifting-day  time  ! 

0  the  sport  to  tell 
In  the  Easter  play-time, 

Whensoe'er  it  fell ! 
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'  What's  sauce  for  the  goose  is  sauce  for  the  gander/  altt 
usnally  accepted  by  ns  as  a  Irnisin,  appears,  as  regards  its  gi 
application,  to  bo  an  old  proverlj  AvLose  meaning  is  but  little  t 
stood  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Uncle  Sam  is  so 
ftlmighty,  go-nhead  sort  of  a  fellow  altogether,  and  his  shrew 
eBtimable  offspring  so  essentially  '  peculiar'  a  *  people,*  that  n 
he  nor  they  can  he  expected  to  consider  seemingly- identical  t 
in  the  same  light  when,  in  one  instance,  they  may  personally  co 
Hail  Columbia,  and,  in  the  other  case,  only  have  referejice  t 
well-being  of  outside  and  foreign  nations.  No,  the  astute  8i 
has  a  profound  knowledge  of  iiictim  and  huim,-  and  is  far  too 
and  cautious  a  personage  to  admit  the  tmth  of  any  sucli  propo 
OS  that  which  the  trite  old  adage  quoted  above  would  tend  t< 
Tey.  He  has  one  rule  for  guiding  his  own  conduct,  and  anotl 
which  lio  judges  tho  peccadilloes  of  his  neighbour.  The  measuri 
he  metes  out  to  others  is  decidedly  not  '  good  enough/  to  ad 
slang  phrase  of  the  day,  when  any  question  affecting  the  int 
of  the  *  Great  Republic,'  with  a  capital  G  and  R,  is  weighed  i 
balance ;  and  his  wisdom  is  so  ripe,  his  dexterity  so  great, 
Uncle  Sam  is  always  confident  of  being  able  at  any  time  to  n 
the  *  mote*  from  his  brother's  eye,  while  tho  *  beam'  yet  ob» 
his  own  vision.  He  is,  in  £act,  n  'right  smart  coon,*  I  gnea 
shull  team  and  a  cross  dog  under  the  wagon*  to  boot ;  and  a  ] 
must  get  up  uncommonly  early  iu  the  morning  to  get  a  rise 
him. 

The  game  of  '  heads  I  win,  tails  you  lose,'  offers  a  fair  cri 
of  tho  verj*  peculiar  species  of  diplomatic  policy  which  our  1 
atluutic  cousins  are  prone  to  affect.  It  certainly  may  be  a  pl< 
pastime  for  one  of  two  players ;  hut  it  is  obWously  not  new 
satisfactory  a  sport  for  the  necessarily  non-gaining  side,  T 
Americans,  however,  it  affords  such  splendid  openings  for  the  na 
spirit  of  '  cntei"prise,'  is  so  perfectly  *•»  ri-gh',  open,  and  ahovc-I 
and  is  considered  such  a  fair  method  of  procedure,  that  its  ad< 
iu  general  for  all  international  difficulties  can  hardly  be  wonde3 
— especially  as  it  reduces  tho  possibihty  of  risk  to  a  minimum 
possesses  such  practical  advantages  as  are  evinced  by  the  pi 
aspect  of  tho  Alabama-claims  dispute — a  dispute  which  has 
protracted  as  indefinitely,  involved  as  hopelessly,  and  is  now  as 
rently  far  from  a  peacefiil  sohition  as  was  the  nevcr-to-be-under 
Schlcswig-Holstcin  quostiou  prior  to  the  Austro-Prussian  inv 
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of  Denmark  in  1863.  Really,  on  first  reading  over  tho  *  caso'  of 
the  rnitMl  States  against  ibis  coantij,  as  it  is  presented  to  tbe 
CrDCTA  board  of  arbitrators  appointed  under  lust  year's  treaty,  one 
«ghl  to  feel  a  sort  of  patriotic  sinking  in  one's  boots,  be  half  in- 
_ filled  to  heap  dust  on  one's  html,  and  solicitous  of  a  ropentance  in 
^Hsietapboncal  Backclotb  and  ashes.  When  the  honest  and  vu'tuoufl 
pi^&Ation  is  marked  vdth  wbicli  the  Washington  cabinet  contrive 
lo  pil«  on  Ibo  agony  of  our  misdeeds,  wlien  the  earnest  pathos  is 
IKceaved  that  Mr.  Secretary  Fish  calls  to  bis  aid  in  dwclliug  on 
8  'unfriendliness'  to  the  *  Union.'  in  its  hour  of  mortal 
for  snpremacy  over  tho  ill-fated  South,  Fancy  can  almost 
tbe  oily  tears  trickling  down  bis  checks  tbe  while,  as  hap- 
to  the  once  fabled  leviathan  of  the  Nile !  One  would  be  almost 
altogether  pcrsnadcd  to  cry  peeeavif  aud  ask  the  estimable 
men  on  the  other  side  of  the  big  pond  to  deal  with  ns  gently, 
od  not  visit  us  according  to  our  ofTences,  did  not  memory  suddenly 
ttD  to  mind  snndry  little  delicate  matters  that  might  be  argned  per 
rut  and  of  wliirh  tbe  American  authorities  appear  to  be  strangelyj 
lesomely,  oblinous.  I  can  recollect  quite  well  one  morning, 
I  was  in  Now  York  some  six  years  ago,  getting  up  late  and 
,  almost  half  across  my  breakfast-room,  the  capital  letters  of 
type  Id  which  the  Tlerald,  tlien  h/tntj  on  my  table,  tiiimpetod 
a  'Battle  of  Bayridge,'  and  a  'Fenian  Invasion  of  Canada.' 
pa,  like  that  of  tbe  claimant  in  a  recent  cause  cfiehre,  Mr. 
s  recollection  is  '  a  complete  blank'  conccniing  tlic  circumstances 
ng  any  such  report.  Did  he  ever  learn  that  a  ragged  band 
pOlagiiig  desperadoes,  calling  themselves  '  The  Army  of  the  Irish 
bUc,'  and  mastered,  drilled,  equipped,  and  organised  without 
coacealment  on  American  territory,  invaded  a  neighbouring  country, 
colony  of  Great  Britain,  with  whom  tbe  mighty  owner  of  '  the 
ilir-spangled  banner'  was  supposed  to  bo  at  the  time  at  peace  9  I 
builder  if  by  any  chance  this  Fish,  more  eloquent  than  the  talk- 
ever  knew  anything  about  tho  anticipated  proceedings  of 
eral'  Sweeny  with  his  conspirator- like  face,  coal-black  hair,  and 
d  of  fifty  thousand  '  boys  in  blue'  before  they  'went  to  the  wars,* 
Folfitaflr  and  bis  motley  crew,  robbed  tlie  lien-roosta  of  the  poor 
8,  and  frightened  them  all  along  tbe  border  ?  WouUl  this 
MDest  secretary  'be  surprised  to  hoar,'  when  he  harps  with  such  a 
'  ^mnable  iteration'  on  the  neglect  of  this  country  in  allowing  an 
VQtriDed  steamer  to  escape  from  her  shores,  in  despite  of  every 
attempt  made  to  arrest  her  departure,  that,  filtfaough  tbe  movement 
^w  loudly  proolaimed  in  the  New  York  press  weeks  before  it  actn- 
»lly  happened,  no  efforts  whatever  were  made,  or  caused  to  be  made, 
V  the  government  at  Washington  to  prevent  tbe  raiding  rascals 
ladtr  Sweeny  from  crossing  the  frontier,  notwithstanding  that  there 
vk8  fall  cognisance  of  tbe  '  Irish  patriots* '  porpoae  long  beCoT^  \^ 
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was  actnally  carried  ont,  and  althongh  a  brigade  of  the  regular  Uoi( 
army  was  close  to  the  scone  of  hostiUtios  at  Buffalo?  Far  from  inl 
faring,  it  was  not  indeed  until  the  Fenian  *  inTosion*  had  culmini 
in  a  '  fizzle/  as  the  Herald  described  it,  and  that  the  raiders 
come  to,  seen,  and  not  conquered  Canada,  being  driven  back 
mell  to   St.   Alhans,  a  little  town  lying  not  far  from   the   line  J 
demarcation  between  the  Dominion  and  the  States,  in  as  grei 
stampede  comparatively  us  that  of  Bull's  Bun,  that  the  Washii 
executive  thought  fit  to  take  any  steps  in  the  matter.     Even 
the  Fenian  '  general'  wna  only  put  under  a  nominal  arrest,  to 
afterwards  released  on  straw  bail,  while  the  tag-rag  and  bob-lailj 
his  followers  were  simply  disarmed  and  allowed  to  return  in  yt 
to  the  bosom  of  their  families,  to  be  subsequently  regarded  as  he 
who  had  dealt  a  Urilliaiit  blow  against  the  liiiiighty  Sassenach, 
behalf  of  the  gem  of  the  say,  their  said  arms,  of  which  they 
for  a  while  deprived,  being  in  a  few  months  restored  to  them  a| 
so  that  they  might  not  he  put  to  any  additional  expense  in  pi 
ing  new  weapons  when  meditating  a  fresh  foray  on  our  nnsuspecl 
colonists.     There  is  not  a  nation  in  Europe  that  would  have  put] 
with  similar  treatment  from  a  friendly  power ;  and  yet  we  apj^ei 
have  borne  it  without  tendering  hardly  a  remonstrance,  so 
the  wisdom  hi  our  high  places ! 

Such  was  the  course  pursued  towards  us  by  the  Ai 
government  in  1S66;  and  so  they  acted  likewise  three  years 
when  Prince  Arthur  and  the  gallant  Sixtieth  Rifles  had  the  pic 
of  surprising  another  army  of  raiders,  and  repulsing  a  second 
vasion*  of  Canada.  Only  the  other  day,  too,  there  was  yet  and 
attempt  made  against  Manitol>a,  the  most  western  pro^-ince  of; 
Dominion;  and  still  the  United  States  anthorities  did  not  dii 
any  greater  alacrity  to  act  in  a  friendly  manner  towards  ns  than 
had  done  before.  Indeed,  np  to  the  close  of  my  stay  in  New  Y 
within  a  short  time  back,  there  used  to  be  in  Union  Square- 
most  central  position  in  the  city — a  large  mansion  openly  kept 
and  designated  as  the  '  Head-quarters  of  the  Fenian  Brigade ;' 
the  '  Army  of  the  Irish  Republic,'  great  in  green  and  gold, 
carrying  colours  gaudy  with  the  traditional  harp  of  Erin  emblazoi 
thereon,  was  accustomed  to  march  about  the  streets,  and  have  pie-^ 
nics  and  other  anniversary  festivals  at  Jones'  Wood,  a  large  park-likfl 
enclosiu*e  *  up  town,'  without  any  let  or  hindrance  being  placed  tBl 
their  way  by  the  American  government.  It  is  true  that,  as  W^ 
as  I  could  see,  the  recruited  heroes  who  composed  this  verdant  forel 
were  not  of  any  imposing  muscular  build,  and  that  their  strongtl 
lauguishej,  growing  •  small  by  degrees  and  beautifully  less,'  as  th^ 
servant  girls*  dollar  subscriptions  decUned ;  and,  1  suppose,  tb( 
obUquity  of  vision  that  the  United  States  authorities  displayed  tO> 
wards  their  organisation  was  in  proof  of  '  friendliness*  towards  thi 
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ttuitrr !      If  the   Canadians  in   any   light-hearted  moments  had 

lapped  similar  parties  of  raiders  to  disport  tbemselveH  ou  Uncle 

Bua'6  territorAS  I  huve  a  fancy  that  wo  should  have  hoard  a  Uttle 

wor^  oT  it  OD  this  side  of  the  Atlantic ;    but  Mr.  Fish  has  never 

Mmcd  to  have  taken  into  consideration  lite  expenses  incurred  by 

coloniata  in  preparing  against  these  repeated  assaults  emanating 

^Ka  neighbooriug  and  '  friendly'  power.     What  is  even  more  sor- 

^Bg,   those  able  negotiators  on  the  part  of  England,  our  '  com- 

pitiiouers,'  appear  to  have  spontaneously  surrendered  all  claims  of 

r      '     r,.r  retaliatory  damages,  which  would  have  been  a  valuable 

imai  those  demanded  of  us  ou  account  of  the  ^Uabama's 

Ijnvdalions,  withoat  getting  any  quid  pro  quo  in  exchange.     They 

ive  gone  farther  still;  for  they  have  given  up  cheerfully,  without 

BD  aakiiig  the  consent  of  the  natives  of  the  Dominion,  all  those 

rights  and  other  favours  along  the  Canadian  coasts,  that 

Samuel  demorely  demanded.     0,  those  canny  commissioners ! 

eumot  help  quoting  what  a  candid  and  critical  American  friend 

id  lo  me  last  year  when  Mr.  Gladstone's  parlisuus  were  applauding 

dexterous  handiwork  as  shown  in  this  great  Washington  Treaty 

I  guess/  said  my  friend,  '  those  Joint  High  coons  of  youm  are 

like  tbe  *'  wise  men  of  Gotham,  who  went  to  sea  in  a 

wl;**  our  cabinet   log-rollers   have  jest  sailed  round    *om  right 

art.  that's  a  fact.'     And  so  they  have  !     K  we  had  only  stuck 

&ar  rights,  we  should  have  an  answer  to  every  claim,  a  discharge 

every  obligation  which  fanatic  peace-mongers  have  thrust  upon 

.     And  when  one  bears  the  childish  plea  of  England's  *  want  of 

Klhy'  for  the  Union  continually  brought  forward  by  American 
men,  who  ought  to  and  </<;  know  better,  bearing  in  mind,  as 
lust,  those  other  points  which  have  been  ao  deUcately  slided 
r  by  New  England  politicians,  one  is  irresistibly  reminded  of  the 
though  hackneyed  sic  voa  non  tobis  !  It  is  rather  hard  lines  that 
tbe  friendliness  should  be  loudly  cocMed  for  on  one  side,  and 
It  what  is  considered  a  snfficiontly  piquant  sauce  for  the  foolish 
1  goose  Britannia  should  not  be  equally  applicable  to  the  artfully 
UBve  gander  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

Senator  Sunmer  again,  to  look  at  a  different  phase  of  the 
merican  'case,'  has  brought  forward  another  most  peculiar  doc- 
in  the  matter  of  England's  responsibility.  Well  do  I  know 
wily  senator,  and  many  a  time  have  I  had  the  felicity  of  Usten- 
g  to  and  reporting  his  oily  diatribes  tinctured  with  gall  against 
tat  Albion  which  is  as  apparently  pertidious  tu  him  as  it  was 
ruierly  to  the  French  of  old.  This  gentleman  has  been  constantly 
r  the  past  five  years,  but  for  the  last  two  more  especially,  stump- 
g  about  the  States  e^ist  and  north  on  the  '  platform,'  that  not 
Jy  arc  we  liable  for  the  actual  direct  losses  occasioned  tu  Northern' 
ipowners  and  merchants  by  the  depredatioriB  of  Uie  ivlaWmo.  im\ 
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other  Southern  cruisers — some  of  which,  indeed,  never  even  8 
a  British  port- — but  Ihnt  wo  arc  also  liable  for  all  the  oxf 
incurred  by  the  North  in  carrying  on  the  war  after  the  \>a^ 
Gettysburg.  Uo  arguos  that  the  hearts  of  the  Confedoratefl 
80  gladdened  by  the  faet  of  Captain  Senuncs  having  burnt  I 
whalers  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  that  they  gained  fresh  conrag 
prosecuted  the  struggle  with  renewed  vigour,  or,  as  M.  Q 
described  it  when  declaring  war  against  Germany,  area  unj 
l^ger,  Mr.  Sonuicr  has  dinned  this  extraordinary  doctrine  n 
and  so  pertinaciously  into  Uncle  Sam's  ears,  that  he  has  at  ] 
got  President  Grant  and  his  cabinet  to  beiiere  in  him,  altt 
for  the  honour  of  America  be  it  said,  some  of  the  ablest  repri 
tiye  men  in  the  countoy  ridicnle  his  prepostoroas  pret6^ 
Strange,  I  suppose  my  ears  must  have  deceived  me,  hut  daril 
great  election  contest  in  '6S,  when  Grant  and  Colfax  were  r^ 
for  President  and  Vice-President  respectively,  if  I  do  not  i 
err  I  heard  at  least  a  hundred  orators  and  oratoressefl,  all  i| 
lights  in  the  great  KepuhUcan  party,  '  out  west*  and  *  down: 
from  Misa  Anna  Dickenson  up  to  General  Sickles,  pubhcly  i 
that  the  protraction  of  the  war  arose  solely  from  the  fact  1% 
Northern  armies  never  had  a  general  fit  to  command  them  od 
great,  the  reticent,  the  doughty,  the  *  fight-it-out-on-this-lin* 
takes-all-tlje-snmmor*  Grant  came  to  the  fore  !  Immediate] 
the  '  Saviour  of  the  Union'  brought  his  hght  out  from  behi] 
bushel  by  which  it  had  been  previously  hidden,  oU  was 
victory,  success,  and  tho  '  hydm  head  of  rebellion*  was  stamped 
for  ever  at  General  Lee's  surrender  before  the  memorable  A 
max  coiut-hoiise ;  but  what  on  earth  we  had  to  do  with  the 
would  certainly  pnzzle  even  the  far-famed  Philadelphia  law 
determine.  Mr.  Senator  Sumner — may  his  shadow  never  ht 
— appears  to  think  that  he  is  better  acquainted  with  the  I 
nations  than  every  writer  on  tho  subject  from  Vattel  down* 
We  Cisatlantio  folks,  ho  thinks,  have  too  many  hazy  old! 
notions,  that  are  incompatible  vfiih.  the  experience  of  thai 
citizens  of  the  great  continent  across  the  water.  We  may  sa 
we  never  heard  of  such  an  argument  as  Mr.  Sumner's  befw 
the  persnasivo  senator  retorts  with  tho  same  philosophy  tt 
which  John  Peter  Robinson,  Esquire,  used  to  convince  the  Ref 
Mr.  Wilbur  when  a  eimilar  <iiffcrcnce  of  opinion  arose  in  the: 
w  ia  stated  on  the  authority  of  tho  Biglow  Papers : 

'  Parson  Wilbur  ee%  he  never  hoard  in  his  life 
That  the  npostlea  rigg'd  out  in  their  swAller-tftil'd  ooaU, 
An'  mftrch'tl  round  iu  front  of  a  drum  and  a  flfe, 
To  get  EOiuc  OD  'cm  oHice,  and  some  on  'cm  votes; 
But  John  1'. 
RoliiutKin,  he 
8ea  fVy  dUliil't  kn<m  eccn**'       ''"irn  in  Jndee  P 
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Dae  credit  being  given  to  the  Senator's  '  rcasoniunf/  the  framcja 

flfthe  Araeriosn  case  should  recollect  that  if  the  ])lea  were  allowed 

ftr  s  momctit  to  be  entertained  before  the  international  arbitrators, 

tbe  Washington  cabinet  might  be  held  responsible  by  the  German 

(optre  for  the  extra  prolongation  of  the  lato  war  after  the  fall  of 

Uetz.     Indeed,  the  StateR  stand  on  a  far  worso  footing  in  this 

wpect  than  we  do  touching  the  Alabama.     That  vesael  ia  acknow- 

Wged  tu  hare  been  built  in  a  private  yard  as  a  private  speonlation ; 

kt  it  has  been  just  divulged  in  the  American  Senate^  that  for  np- 

firds  of  five  months  the  United  States  government  faclorica  were 

i&ored  to  work  day  and  night,  to  supply  the  more  than  fonrtcen 

n  dollars'  worth  of  arms  and  munitions  of  war,  that  came  from 

Trestem  continent  to  supply  (fambetta's  extemporised  forces. 

people  of  our  Transatlantic  cousins'  temperament  apj)eal  to 

and  justice,'  they  should  come  into  court  with  clean  hands, 

Eespecting  another  point  in  the  indictment  against  U9 — it  can 

y  be  tirged  seriously — that  England  is  bound  to  pay  the  costs 

equipments  of  the  cruisers  that  the  Northern  States  had  to 

t  for  the  pursuit  of  the  Alabama,  we  might  just  as  reasonably 

t  a  bill  to  France  or  Prussia,  when  the  vexaia  queestto  is 

as  to  which  country  was  guilty  of  bringing  about  the  late 

for  the  extra  two  millions  estimate  which  Parliament  had  to 

last  August  twelvemonth  to  keep  our  forces  in  a  state  of  rcadi- 

for  wluilever  eventuality  might  arise.     This  barefaced  demand 

is,  as  I  have  heard  an  eminent  American  jm-ist  publicly  say,  not 

lorlh  a  *  row  of  pins,'  to  use  his  own  wording,  or  based  on  the  moat 

9oupt;tm  of  international  law.     It  will  not  hold  water  for  a 

t :  none  but  Messrs.  Fish  and  Sumner,  who  form  such  a 

matched  bunting  couple,  could  liavo  dreamt  of  adverting  to  it 

any  hottt't-fiflf  spirit.     Of  all  these  '  indirect  claims,'  however,  the 

Dost  extraordinary  one  is  that  wherein  the  English  nation  is  held 

iHponsible  for  tho  falling-off  that  has  token  place  in  the  American 

ntilc  marine   since  the   year   18G2.     Even  ex-general   and 

Butler,  of  New  Orleans  notoriety,  cannot  support  this  aa- 

tioQ ;   and  when  General  Butler  cannot  lend  his  aid  to  any 

tion  against  England,  it  must  rost  on  a  very  sorry  foundation 

I  can  fancy  I  now  hear  his  mcUilluoua  neoents  and  crackcd- 

ttle-timed  voice,  as  I  once  heard  them  at  one  of  bis  most 

ted  orations  to  an  infuriated  mob  in  the  City  Hall  Park, 

Kew  York.    *  Thieves  of  the  lobby,  bulliea  of  tho  back  streets,  and 

Wgaes  of  tho  Five  Points  !'  he  called  them — endearing  epithets  by 

which  one  might  address  a  crowd  of  the  inhabitants  of  our  Seven 

BiaU  in  London—*  I  have  hung  your  betters,  and  I'll  yet  hang 

pQ-V  ho  pleaded,   unmindful   of  dead  cats  and  rotten  eggs  that 

•Wiiled  hi  bald  head  in  profusion.     When  I  think  of  that  time, 

uid  nmember  the  many  stump  speeches  the  chivalrous  general  has 
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since  made  against  Eaglimd,  I  am  almost  amased  that  his  shot 
be  the  only  justification  of  us,  in  opposition  to  the  President  and 
cabinet.     But,   although   general,    lawyer,   what-not   Butler   dj: 
have  bis  own  ends  probably  in  view  in  taking  this  course — as  he 
wily  withal,  and  report  has  it  that  ho  is  seeking  the  president 
nomination  at  the  next  election^  even  as  he  tmsnccessfully  aimed 
it  four  years  ago, — there  are  still  many  even  in  the  States,  mc 
worthy  than  he,  who  ore  as  really  surprised  at  Mr.  Fish's  shn-.' 
practice  as  the  able  conqueror  of  the  Crescent  city,  and  gallant  pi 
tector  of  its  lady  inhabitants,  and  purloiner  of  its  spoons  alTectg 
be.     Why,  if  I  have  heard  it  once  stated  and  proved  from 
peachable   statistics,   at  the  quarterly  meetings  of  the  America: 
chambers  of  commerce,  held  at  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Bosti:» 
that  the  decline  of  the  Transatlantic  shipping  trade  bus  been  entires 
o\Ning  to  the   excessive  ad-vahran   duties,  miscalled  '  protecti 
tarifl's,'  imposed  by  Congress  on  all  materials  used  in  the  cou^tnioti 
of  vessels.  I  have  heard  it  so  stated  and  proved  in  public,  wither 
the  slightest  dissent,  at  least  a  round  dozen  times.     Never  om. 
has  the  -Vlabama  been  alluded  to,  within  my  recollection,  even 
a  remote  cause  of  the  falling-off  of  the  United  States  mercant: 
marine,  at  any  of  these  chambere-of-coumicrce  meetings;  and  tb( 
boards  it  is  well  known  are  composed  of  the  men  who  ought 
know  most  about  the  matter,  the  merchant  princes  and  chief  broke^f* 
of  the  leading  toM^-ns.     Only  a  few  weeks  back  valuable  testimo 
was  also  given  to  the  same  end  by  one  of  the  American  comi 
fiioners  of  revenue,  in  a  contribution  to  the  Cobden-Cluh  Essnr^ 
Surely  the  writer,  from  the  very  fact  of  his  official  position,  shoi^^^i'^ 
be  more  intimately  acquainted  with  the  matter  than  a  hungry  '  p(^" 
tician.'     Depend  upon  it,  Mr.  Commissioner  "Wells  would  not  ha*- 
omitted  the  point  in  bis  argument  if  the  depredations  of  the  Alalia 
could  have  been  lugged  into  it.     No  wonder  American  shipping  h 
declined  when  every  material  used  in  ship -building  is  so  exorbitant 
taxed,  that  fleets  of  vessels  ai*c  rotting  along  the  banks  of  the  Hn 
son  and  Delaware  rivers,  because  their  repairs;  oven  to  the  m( 
trifling  extent,  would  cost  more  than  they  are  worth.    It  can  hard — ^^ 
be  bcUcved,  but  should  a  vessel  spring  a  leak  on  the  seas,  and  bo: 
row  a  plank  from  a  passing  barque  to  repair  it,  she  has  to  pi 
nearly  double  the  value  of  the  plank  as  duty  when  she  next  euU 
an  Ainerican  harbour,  in  case  she  be  owned  by  a  citizen  of  the  gr« 
republic  ; — such  is  the  nature  of  '  protection.' 

Besides,  it  must  be  recollected  that  party  politics  in  the  State:^ 
are  *  muchly*  different  from  what  they  are  with  us.    In  Eugland.  ae 
yet,  John  Hodge,  ploughman,  cares  very  little  whether  Mr.  Glad- 
stone or  Mr.  Disraeli  he  to  the  fore,  so  long  as  he  gets  his  beans  an( 
bacon  regularly,  and  has  constant  employnient ;  and,  being  whol 
ignorant  of  the  vast  difference  between  the  catchwords  *Whig'  anc 
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•  T^ott/  ' ConservatiTe'  and  'Liberal/  is  not  much  influenced  by 
lut  Jnpit«r  Tonana  may  have  to  say  on  cabinet  changes  and  pnblic 
crvents.     In  America,  on  the  contrary',  Nathaniel  Bird  O'Freedoin 
S«moe — likewise  belonging  to  the  agricultural  class — takes  an  im- 
BDse  interest  in  political  gymnastics,  and  has  not  only  a  voice  but 
jft.  keai  insight  in  the  domestic  and  foreign  policy  of  bis  comitry, 
vrluch  oar  peasantry  do  not  and  will  not  jioRseBS  until  Mr.  Forster*6 
mJbAb  educational  measure  has  had  years  of  practical  manipulation. 
^o  reference  is  here  made  to  artisans  and  those  skilled  classes  of 
nocchanics  dwelling  in  large  towns,  for  they  are  on  a  par  on  both 
aidefi  of  the  Atlantic ;  but  take  an  average  English  labourer  and 
an  American  hosbandnian,  and  you  will  find  them  as  UiOerent  as 
chaDt  from  cheese :  the  one  has  hardly  a  noul  above  the  turnips 
ttmong  which  he  delves — -and  perhaps  he  is  saved  a  good  deal  of 
m«DUl  worry  by  his  ignorance — while  the  other  understands  party 
lodges  and  *  constitutional  amendments,'   the  *  Munroo  doctrine' 
ttid  the  Alabama  claims,  as  well,  perhaps,  as  he  is  acquainted  with 
Uut  merits  of  *  Bourbon'  whisky,  the  properties  of  a  *  six-shooter,* 
ifa«  blandishments  of  tobacco-chewing,  or  the  persuasive  eflects  of  a 
bowie  knife.     Pai-ty  feeling  being  of  such  an  inHammable   nature 
tluoughont  the  Slates,  it  is  readily  taken  advantage  of  hy  the  op- 
posing Democratic  and  Republican  factious,  and  so  worked  as  to  suit 
^^^knr  place-seeking  purposes.      The  first  treaty  made  ^ith  America 
"ti  the  Alahama  matters  was  rejected  on  account  of  points  entirely 
diaconneoted  with  its  merits.  It  was  ostensibly  vetoed  by  the  United 
^tat«ft  Senate  because  it  did  not  take  any  cognisance  of  these  very 
' '  -  '  I  ■ct  claims  which  ore  now  submitted  again  in  the  new  '  case  ;* 
.    ;liO  real  reason  was,  that  it  was  negotiated  by  Mr.  Keverdy 
*^oiin8on,  who,  unfortmiately  for  him,  was  not  appointed  to  his  post 
**f  minister  to  London  by  Grant.     Had  the  treaty  been  ratified  at 
^^ishington,  then  would  the  previous  President,  *  able  Andy,'  have 
^■iiied  the  credit  of  the  transaction,  and  the  Repulilicans  have  re- 
^*^hred  a  check;  so  of  course  it  was  vetoed,  considering  that   the 
^Ooqneior  of  the  Potomac  and  his  ruthless  party  were  in  power  when 
^"^  mne  to  be  signed,  poor  Andy  having  gone  back  to  his  tailoring  in 
^^taneasee. 

The  new  treaty  is  agitated  at  just  as  unfortunate  a  time.  Party 
l**iliticB  are  so  rife,  and  so  many  conflicting  elements  ore  at  work  to 
*^iaire  the  loaves  and  fishes  at  the  approaching  presidential  contest 
**«8  year,  that  the  question  is  more  used  as  a  fiery  cross  to  rouse  the 
^*ergies  of  the  drooping  Republicans,  and  keep  the  Democrats  on  the 
^'*i-vive,  than  considered  on  fair  and  equable  principles.  The  Ala- 
*nia  treaty  is  now  simply  a  party  cry  trom  one  end  of  the  Union 
**  the  other ;  consequently  all  the  'tall  talk'  that  comes  over  the 
^*«le  is  mmple  *  bunkum.'  and  this  our  soi-disunt  cousins  know  as 
?*'fiH  as  we  do  who  may  be  admitted  behind  the  Bceuea;  VXie  nk^A 
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outpouriugs  of  New  Englaud  polittciaus  nod  the  vitriolic  yinilenoe 
tbo  New  York  jounials  may  just  bo  taken  for  what  thoy  are  won 
which  must  be  with  an  extra  proportional  allowance  of  the  moi 
biol  tfnuium  saUs,  IH 

There  ia  not  much  chance  or  hope  of  Presidont  Grant  vithon 
in*;  any  piLrt  of  tlto  obuo^iioua  'case,*  because,  shoold  he  do  so, 
would  lose  Iho  repablicau  nouiiualiou  for  the  Presidency  in  Nove 
ber,  and  have  to  bid  a  long  adieu  to  the  White  House  at  Washi] 
ton  and  all  his  greatness — a  aacrifico  of  which  no  one  who 
personally  acquainted  with  the  veteran  warrior  wonld  for  a  mom 
believe  him  capable.  That  being  the  'platform/  there  can  be  1 
little  ijucation  as  to  the  temper  of  the  principal  American  news 
pers  and  the  tone  of  their  articles.  The  Tribune  will  of  coarse  *  \n 
up'  the  case  of  the  President's  cabinet,  and  Horace  Greeley  it«  edi 
has  already  signified  his  intention  of  supporting  Grant  in  his  cauT 
for  the  renewal  of  his  appointment  as  chief  magistrate;  and  to  ab 
don  the  case  would  be  death  to  his  hopes^  turning,  as  it  woi 
all  the  votes  of  the  'Boys  in  Uluo'  against  him.  The  WoM  vi 
OS  the  organ  of  the  democratic  Irish  and  Fenian  clement  of  the  po 
lation,  nrge  on  the  prosecution  of  the  American  case,  in  the  hope  ol 
leading  to  a  war  with  Eugland.  The  New  York  Timet  is  the  o 
paper  Irom  which  any  sensible  argument,  unbiassed  by  party  feeli 
may  be  expected  :  it  will  give  the  popular  view  of  the  question,  i 
try  to  steer  dexterously  between  the  opposing  factions  which  are  i 
nnited  for  a  while  against  the  common  enemy.  As  for  the  Hen 
ont  of  the  sheer  dUtblerie  of  its  policy  and  mcphistophclian  c 
racter  of  its  chief,  it  will  probably  one  day  bawl  for  an  instant  doi 
ration  of  war  against  England  if  the  treaty  be  rejected,  and  the  II 
cast  slime  on  the  President  for  presenting  the  indirect  claims,  aiM 
losing  a  splendid  settlement  of  tlie  question.  This  journal  eu 
be  depended  on  for  even  tweuty-fonr  hours.  It  has  already  b 
babbling  about  Uucle  Sum  collecting  the  debts  of  the  jVlabami 
'  the  point  of  the  bayonet,'  forgetting,  apparently,  the  three  til 
sand  odd  miles  of  sea  that  lie  between  the  two  countries,  and 
length  that  would  conseqnontly  be  rcqnired  for  the  persnasive  a 
weapon.  In  such  a  case  it  is  to  be  feared  that  Jordan  would  be  fa 
a  very  *  hard  road  to  trabble,'  as  the  Christy  Minstrels  sing. 

Should  the  negotiation  fall  to  the  ground,  as  there  is  every  ] 
spect  of  its  now  doing,  the  Americans  will  only  have  to  thank 
unscrupulous  over-reaching  of  their  own  *  politicians*  for  its  foil 
In  grasping  at  the  shadow  of  their  imaginary  claims,  these  have 
sUp  a  tangible  opportunity  of  touching  the  substance  of  the  almij 
dollar,  which  may  peradveuturo  never  occur  to  them  again;  for  J 
Ball's  monetary  fears  have  been  aroused  of  pa3^ng  so  dearly  for 
honesty  and  good  nature — the  whole  thing  being  an  exceptii 
piece  of  international  legislation — that  he  buttons  up  bis  pocl 
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L^like  tlie  chmujter  in  the  Needy  Knife-grinder,  exclaiming  the  while. 


*  What  I  I  give  thee  sixpence  7 
1*11  leo  tbec  dftnui'd  !' 


It  may  be  true  enough  that  as  regards  the  legal  wording  of  the 
tnitr  the  Americiin  govenunent  has  the  '  pull'  of  ours,  through  tho 
iliDOst  LDexcutuible  neglect  of  the  English  Commissioners  and  the 
uumsiiT  tu  expressly  bar  the  proseutatiuu  of  all  indirect  claims, 
rliicli  loight  have  been  done  in  one  short  sentence ;  but  then 
ttitirms,  Uke  individuals,  do  not  treat  one  another  aa  so  many  Shy- 
loclta,  und  the  eiiirit  of  the  law  aa  well  as  its  letter  is  supposed  to 
opentfl  in  all  international  dealings  between  them.  L'uclo  Sam  will 
IdMiar  more  than  we  shall  when  this  famous,  much-talked-of-as-a- 
Bittcr-for-uoiversal-gratificfttion  Washington  treaty  ends  in  the 
wiDkc  that  all  things  portend ;  fur  the  luiswer  to  Lord  Granville's 
'iri'iilly  reraoostrauce'  may  very  well  bo  construed  beforehand  into 
I  polite  refusal  of  President  Grant  to  alter  his  case,  and  it  is  better 
for  a»  to  stop  the  whole  matter  at  once  than  enter  into  it  on  a  falso 
footiiig, 

hi  any  future  negotiation  on  the  some  basis,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
tlut  the  rights  of  the  Canndians  for  real  damages  inflicted  at  Ame- 
tica's  hands  will  be  thought  as  worthy  of  consideration  as  tho  sympa- 
ibotic  grievances  of  thnt  country  for  England's  want  of  friendliness, 
'Fair  play,'  as  the  Irishman  said,  '  is  a  jewel;*  and  what's  sauce 
tut  the  goose  is  sauce  for  the  gander  any  day  all  tho  world  over, 

JOHN  0.  HUTCHESOX. 


APRIL 

O  FICKLE  month  of  opening  flowers, 

Of  langlting  floods  and  singing  leaves. 
Of  fitar-strewn  grass  and  grasdng  beeves, 

0  mouth  of  Bimshine  and  of  showers  ! 

Thy  swallow  flies  from  over  the  mere ; 
Men  say,  who  mark  him  flitting  past, 
*  Sad  winter  is  over  and  gone  at  last; 

See,  summer's  harbinger  is  here  t' 

Thy  moist  winds  danoc  amidst  the  trees, 
And  oak  and  beech  and  silver  larch 
Forget  their  uakedneas  of  March  ; 

About  whose  boles  the  shy  heartsease 

To  love  devotes  its  triple  shine, 

Dash'd  with  soft  sable  and  gold  and  blue ; 

Thine  are  germandei-s  Ull'd  with  dew. 
And  sweet  faint  cuckoo-blooms  are  thine. 

Thy  rosy  fingers  woods  adorn, 

Each  hand  the  wide-eyed  windflower  brings. 
And  HOWS  on  flags  wet  filmy  wings 

Of  di-agon-flies  as  yet  uubom. 

What  wealth  thine  ample  lap  infolds 
Of  sorrel,  with  rich  puq)le  lined  ! 
Thy  footsteps  leave  cowcups  behind, 

And  flaunting  fires  of  marigolds. 

By  night,  lone  Philomela's  chime 

Salutes  thee,  thick  with  passion'd  core ; 
By  day,  a  thousand  sons  of  air 

Sing  songs,  which  love  no  Lenten  time. 

Yet  though  thou  rainbows  weavest  of  tears, 

Thy  i)romise  is  too  oft  a  Ue ; 

Too  oft  frost-touch'd  thy  children  die, 
Thou  art  less  fiiU  of  hopes  than  fears. 

Thy  blushing  blooms  which  fall  so  fast 
Are  like  oiir  lives,  whicli  dream  of  light 
Awhile,  then  sudden  drops  long  night, 

And,  lo  !  our  little  lives  are  past. 

J.  M. 


What  a  wretched  bosiuess  is  winding-ttp,  except  to  those  who  make 
Eurtones  as  liquidators !  The  winding-up  I  am  thinking  of  now  is 
the  close  of  the  Crimean  expedition,  when  the  Government  of  Eng- 
land and  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  having,  after  incredible  loss 
of  life  and  treasure,  succeeded  in  massing  two  magnificent  armies 
on  the  shores  of  tho  Euxinc,  straightway  marched  them  back  again. 

The  aspect  of  an  abandoned  camp  is  very  dreary.  The  desolate 
ahahby  huts;  the  holes  where  tents  have  stood;  the  debris  and 
filth  of  large  masses  of  men,  reeking  up  unveiled  under  a  hot  blaz- 
ing sun ;  the  deserted  starving  dogs,  prowling  about  the  abandoned 
dwellings  of  their  masters ;  the  troops  of  miserable  rats,  which,  wild 
with  banger,  rush  out  into  daylight  at  the  passing  hoof-fall,  sitting 
on  their  haunches,  shrieking  and  cursing  at  tho  passer-by — such  tho 
sights  and  sounds  I  met  as  I  rode  penaivcly  homeward  to  my  soli- 
tary camp  one  sultry  evening  in  June  185G. 

A  few  gray-coated  Russians  were  dawdling  in  a  melancholy  way 
among  the  deserted  huts,  picking  up  the  waifs  abandoned  by  theii' 
late  enemies.  Excepting  these,  and  the  rats  and  dogs,  there  was 
nothing  else  of  life  on  that  plateau,  which  but  a  short  week  ago  had 
been  bright  with  uniforms  and  gay  with  martial  music. 

Nothing  else,  did  I  say  ?  Shall  I  ever  forget  the  fleas — how, 
entering  one  day  a  deserted  hut,  a  heap  of  dust  some  two  feet  high, 
lying  in  the  comer,  proved  to  be  an  immense  flea-mass  ?  Daily  as 
I  retmned  from  my  ride,  I  found  myself  covered  with  fleas.  Tho 
air  was  pregnant  of  them.  Poor  spiritless  aimless  insects,  without 
pluck  to  hop,  much  less  to  bite.  But  crawl !  Lord,  how  they  did 
crawl !     Tickle  !  Lord,  how  they  did  tickle  ! 

Well,  I  was  riding  home  along  the  Woronzow-road,  looking  for- 
ward to  my  sohtary  dixmer  in  my  solitary  hut :  the  sodden  sheep's- 
flesh — call  it  not  mutton ;  tbe  tough  suet-pudding,  which  exhausted 
the  resources  of  my  camp  to  supply  ;  looking  forward  to  the  forlorn 
evening  I  should  spend,  staving  oflfthe  inevitable  tuming-in  by  much 
cigar-smoke  and  weak  brandy  pawnee  ;  staving  off  inevitable  horror, 
the  horror  of  my  fever-haunted  couch— if  two  ten-inch  planks,  a 
hair  mattress,  and  a  blanket,  may  be  called  a  couch.  I  knew  the 
whole  programme  so  well. 

First  hour.  Tickle,  tickle,  ticklo  by  the  fleas.  The  drowsy  god, 
a  horrid  flend ;  the  sinking  into  sleep,  a  falling  into  fathomless 
abyss ;  then  a  starting  bolt  upright,  wet  with  cold  sweat,  intense 
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darkness  weighing  upon  tlie  brain.  Howling  of  dogs  or  fiends ; 
howling  and  scriitching  at  the  very  planks  under  your  bed  ;  devilish 
tintiuuttbulation  of  all  unholy  sounds  about  j-ou.  Tickle,  tickle, 
tickle,  the  one  rocurring  air  in  this  devil's  overture. 

Secoud  honr.  A  Binking  off  into  a  Bleep,  which  is  more  like  a 
Bwooa;  inexpressible  incubus  of  nameless  horror  brooding  over  you; 
sleep,  a  long  struggle  against  in&nite  hopeless  bewilderment,  tiUj 
your  soul  rallying  in  one  last  despairing  struggle,  you  awake. 

Third  hour.  Blessed  mom,  whose  refracted  beams  are  now  show- 
ing a  patch  of  gray  on  the  wall  of  my  gloomy  hut.  Blessed  day< 
father,  the  very  herald  of  whose  coming,  chilly  dawn,  drives  the  dark; 
shadows  home  to  their  brooding  mother,  darkness  !  Ah,  that  I  hadj 
some  litany  to  sing  to  thee,  bonuteous  sun-god ! 

Fourth  hour.  The  fleas  have  sunk  to  sleep,  their  night  com- 
menced, and  drowsy  god  to  me  in  most  benignant  shape  traiuinil 
descends,  A  pause  in  the  overture ;  but  the  skilful  composer,  the 
father  of  it — husband  too,  I  should  say,  of  fool  mother  darkness 
just  gone — anon  strikes  up.  and  still  maintains  the  air,  with  mnlti- 
tudinous  variations — no  longer  with  soft  string,  but  now  with  sonnd- 
ing  brass.  Hum,  tickle,  buzz  !  hum,  tickle,  buzz  !  The  flies  bo- 
gin.    Farewell,  drowsy  god.    Repose  impossible. 

Fifth  hour.  Let  mc  now  woo  the  fair  nymph  presiding  over 
fountains,  that  she  may  pour  refreshing  streams  over  my  fever- 
parched  skin. 

'  Tomkins,  my  tub  !'  I  shout  into  the  morning  air. 

My  gloomy  thoughts  arc  all  at  once  scattered  by  the  sonnd  of 
approaching  hoofs,  and  in  a  cloud  of  dust  appears  a  clattering  group 
of  officers,  richly  gilt.  Among  them  too  a  man  I  know — an  old 
chum  of  mine — Asaistiint  Commissary-General  Bunk. 

'  Come  along,  Mumps ;  come  and  dine  at  Balaclava.  Have  a 
jolly  lark  after  at  Kadikoi.  Winding-up  accounts,  eh  ?  O,  bother 
accounts ;  come  along.' 

I  went ;  and  as  we  galloped  away  towards  Balaclava,  I  broochc 
to  my  friend  Bunk  a  thing  which  bothered  me. 

'  Bonk,  have  you  got  any  pepper  to  spore  ?' 

■  Pepper  ?    No.    I've  got  a  million  pounds  of  wood  to  the 
DO  end  of  hay,  lime-juice  too,-  hogsheads  of  it ;  but  pepper — no." 

Understand,  dear  reader,  that  these  are  not  actual  bodily  stores  I 
we  arc  talking  of.  They  are  only  figures  of  ac-count.  In  theory  a 
commissariat  officer  was  responsible  for  all  stores  delivered  into  his 
charge  to  the  utmost  carat.  As,  for  the  most  part,  he  had  no  means 
of  checking  the  quantities  transferred  to  him,  and  as  in  issuing 
rations  to  large  numbers  there  is  unavoidable  waste  and  loss,  it  fre- 
quently happened  that,  on  winding-up  his  accounts,  the  commis- 
sariat officer  found  himself  vastly  out  in  his  calculations,  most 
frequently  on  the  wrong  side,  sometimes  on  the  right.    It  chiefly  de- 
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on  the  storekeeper.  If  he  had  a  lavinh  hand,  yotir  balances 
soffered  ;  if  a  Btingv  one,  yoti  often  rejoiced  in  surplus.  Now  iu  vfind- 
ing-U]S  the  surplusage  of  one  man  was,  by  an  ftrrangement  among 
the  Tarious  officers,  exchangciiblo  against -the  aurplasage  of  another 
miui.  Thus,  if  A  had  a  nominal  surplus  of  a  thousand  hundred- 
veigfbi  of  hay  and  a  deficiency  of  a  hundred  pounds  of  tea,  whilst 
B  snfTered  from  a  deficiency  of  hay  and  a  plethora  of  tea,  by  mutual 
excli^nge  of  Touchers  each  was  in  a  position  to  wind-up  his  acconnts 
sftlisfia^torilr.  The  arrangement  was  a  defensive  weapon  against  red 
tape,  and  answered  very'  well. 

*  What  shall  I  do,  Bunk  ?  I've  got  an  awful  deficiency  in  pepper. 
How  much?    Five  hundred  pounds.' 

■  Whew !  I'm  afraid  you  won't  get  anybody  to  let  you  have  that. 
I  know  pepper's  scarce  with  everybody; — but  five  hundred  pounds! 
Well,  don't  bother  yourself.  If  it  eomos  to  the  worst,  they  can  only 
make  you  pay  for  it.' 

It*B  amazing  how  much  worry  and  bother  a  just  and  reasonable 
temper  entails  upon  a  man.  Bunk  would  never  have  incurred  such 
a  deficiency.  His  storekeeper  would  no  more  have  ventured  to  hint 
at  such  a  fact  to  Bunk  than  he'd  have  Tentured  to  jump  down  his 
throat.  And  he  would  have  squared  it  somehow,  without  Bunk 
knowing  anything  about  it.  But  I  had  investigated  tlie  matter 
patiently,  and  had  found  the  storekeeper  not  to  blame,  tlio  fault 
being,  indeed,  iu  the  leaky  nature  of  the  tins  which  hold,  or  failed 
l4)  bold,  the  pepper.  Much  of  the  five  hundred  pounds  I  was  now 
short  of  was  no  doubt,  could  it  have  boon  traced,  lying  in  the  bilge 
of  one  of  her  Majesty's  transports. 

Well,  1  dined  at  Balaclava,  and  shared  in  the  lark  atEadikoi — 
a  lark  wliich  involved  a  collision  ^vith  the  Provost  Marshal,  and  the 
contingency — happily  never  realised — of  half  a  dozen  courts-martial. 

But  I  felt  better  for  it,  considerably  better — more  fit  to  face 
the  pepper  question,  which  had  been  brooding  over  me  so  long.  On 
my  netnm  to  camp  I  sent  for  my  storekeeper. 

'  Flook,  we'll  go  down  to  the  store -hut  and  see  about  this 
peppor/ 

The  pepper  had  been  enclosed  in  small  tins,  which  again  were 
enclosed  in  casks.  Some  half-dozen  of  these  casks  lay  about  the 
storehouse.  At  the  bottom  of  each  cask  was  a  small  quantity  of 
dark  matter  which  had  once  been  pepper — a  portion  of  the  leakage 
from  the  tins. 

*  Here's  some  of  the  lost  pepper,  Flook,'  said  I,  pointing  to  the 


•  Ay,  there's  a  poond  or  twa  there,  sir.' 

'  That's  a  long  way  off  five  huntlred  though,  ain't  it,  Flook  ?* 

'  Verra  true,  sir/ 

One  end  of  the  hut  was  vacant  of  stores.     It  abutted  ou  t\i« 
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storekeepers*  hats,  and  had  been  nsed  by  them  as  a  receptacle  for 
the  ashes  which  had  come  from  their  wood-fire. 

'  What  the  deuce  is  all  this,  Flook  ?*  said  I,  stirring  the  heap 
of  ashes  with  my  foot. 

*  It'll  just  be  the  wood-eshes  we  put  doon  here,  sir,' 

'  Flook,'  said  I,  looking  intently  into  the  heap,  '  I*m  certain 
there's  some  of  my  pepper  here.* 
'  Noo  for  certain,  sir,  I*m  sure — ' 

*  Hold  your  tongue,  Flook ;  I*m  sure  there's  been  an  escape  of 
pepper  here.  Fetch  a  sieve.  Now  riddl^  a  little  of  that  into  yonder 
cask.     Didn't  I  tell  you  ?     That's  my  pepper  to  a  certainty.* 

*  Weel,  it's  verra  like  it,  sir,'  said  the  Scot  with  a  grin, 

'  Now,  Flook,  don't  you  leave  that  heap  till  you've  riddled  my 
five  hundred  pounds  of  pepper  back  again ;  and  then  we'll  have  ft 
board  and  condemn  it.' 

Which  we  did. 


0t  svmt  passages  oat  of  Ibc  '^ih  of  ^micia  l^ab^  $bctt;ip{]U 

BT  THE  AUTHOR  OF  *  ANNALS  OF  AN  EVENTFUL  LITE* 


CuAPTEB  XXIX.  Lord  Pennyroval  on  Hats. 

They  all  slept  wf*U  that  night ;  even  Mr.  ^larjoram  had  rest  from 
]us  troubles.  They  haU  both  of  theiu  u  ui^'ht  to  make  up,  and  so 
Ifrs.  Marjoram  woke  up  next  mommg  in  a  very  good  humour  for 
her.  It  was  a  lovely  day,  with  a  gentle  breeze,  and  evcr^-thing  was 
8o  stveet  and  fresh  after  the  rain.  It  was  u  good  sign,  too,  that 
erery  one  was  do\\'U  to  prayers.  It  must  be  confessed  that  Amicia 
would  have  ^ven  an}-thing  to  skip  them,  and  have  another  houi"  at 
least  in  bed ;  but  she  dared  not.  She  was  afi'aid  she  might  givo  an 
tage  to  Florry  if  sho  were  lazy,  and  so  she  came  down  five 
before  the  time,  to  be  quite  safe.  It  is  so  easy  to  be  early 
wUen  one's  heart  is  set  on  anything. 

Of  course  Lord  Pennyroyal  was  punctual.  He  was  a  clock  that 
seeded  no  regulating;  and  if  the  Horse-Guards  clock,  or  even  *Big 
Ben'  of  \N'estminster,  were  as  regular  as  Lord  Pennyroyal,  why,  it 
VDoId  be  better,  though  they  are  on  the  whole  excellent  time-kecpors. 
fie  was  always  wound  up,  and  his  works — we  mean  his  internal 
trorks,  the  spnngs  on  which  he  acted — never  wanted  regulating. 

•  A  punctual  husband  makes  a  punctual  wife,'  says  the  proverb; 
and  if  Lady  Peunyi-oyal  had  been  an  uupunctual  person,  a  long  course 
ef  lining  with  Lord  Pennyroyal  would  have  made  her  as  regular  as 
hixoBelf.  But  she  was  both  punctual  by  nature  and  by  practice,  and 
so  she  was  doubly  pmictual. 

Horry  and  Alice  were  there.  Even  Count  PantouiBes  was  there. 
Mr.  Beeswing  brought  him  under  his  wing,  and  had  convinced  him 
lie  was  not  committing  a  mortal  sin  in  listening  to  family  worship. 

*  Besides,'  he  said  with  great  inconsistency,  forgetting  his  former 
acmples,  *  I  will  not  confess  this  sin,  vioa  chft%  and  thou  my  direc- 
tor will  know  nothing  about  it/ 

Lord  Pennyroyal  was  very  gracious,  both  at  breakfast  and  aftor- 
wanls.  He  was  not  yeiy  fond  of  young  men.  He  looked  on  all 
young  men  as  a  source  of  expense,  and  was  always  wishing  that  he 
had  daughters,  because  in  the  long  run  they  cost  so  much  less  than 
boys.  *  Von  must  educate  a  boy,'  he  said,  '  whatever  his  talents 
may  be.  But  if  a  girl  is  ugly  or  stupid,  what's  the  good  oC  lG^«^li< 
BicoxjdSxjwt*.  Km..  TOt  F.8.  Vol.  XVII.  V 
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ing  her  anything  ?*     If  ho  had  been  a  CathoHCf  perhaps 
have  treated  auch  unhappy  girls  as  llmt  humorist,  Rabela^ 
posed,  and  shut  them  up  in  convents  and  nunneries. 

Whenever,  therefore.  Lord  Pennyroyal  condescended  to 
to  young  men,  he  did  it  in  the  way  of  example  and  advice.^ 

On  that  memorable  morning  of  Jane  the  Sd,  1870,  Lor^| 
royal  took  advantage  of  the  rise  after  breakfast,  just  as  he  wflj 
ting  on  his  hat  to  take  a  turn  on  the  terrace,  to  ask  Hart 
Edward — wc  are  not  sure  that  he  did  not  include  Count  Ponti 
as  well,  but  certainly  Harry  and  Edward —  ^H 

*  What  do  you  young  men  do  with  your  old  hats  ?'         ^^ 
Whether  he  meant  it  or  not,  Count  Puntoulflea  felt  whero 

was  any  question  of  hats  ho  ought  to  answer.     No  roan  i 

world  probably  wore  out  bo  many  bats  in  tlio  year,  and  so  he  I 

'"NVTicn  I  have  done  vriih  them,  I  give  them  to  njy  valet.* 

'And  a  pretty  penny  he  makes  out  of  them,  I'll  be  bound, 

liord  Pennyroyal. 

*  I  wear  mine  out,'  said  Harry.  *  I'm  sure  I  don*t  know 
becomes  of  them.* 

*  I  throw  mine  awny,  or  leave  them  at  the  dub,  or  in  thti 
way,  like  au  old  umbrella,'  said  Edward.  h 

*  What  waste  in  both  of  vou  !  Waste  will  be  the  nn^| 
both/ 

Then  he  paused,  and  slowly  lifting  his  hat  from  olT  his 
added ; 

*  What  do  you  think  lliis  hat  is  worth  ?' 
Count  Pantouft^les  looked  into  it  and  recoiled.     It  was  tl 

thiest  hat  inside  yon  ever  saw.  and  thai  of  conrse  is  saying 
deal. 

'  I  am  sure  I  cannot  say,'  said  the  Count. 

'  Holf-a-crown,*  said  Harry ;  •  but  I  don't  think  I  shonld 
invest  in  it.' 

•There  yon  are  wrong,*  said  Lord  Pennyroyal.  'This  b 
worth  at  least  five  shillings.* 

Then  he  proceeded,  and  adked  seriously  n  question  oflea 
of  in  Lontlou  streets,  in  jest : 

'  Who  is  your  hatter,  Mr.  Fortescue  ?' 

'  Lincoln  and  Bennett,*  said  Harry. 

'  And  mine  loo,'  said  Edward. 

'  There  you  are  wrong  again  to  go  to  so  expansive  a  fim 
have  no  hatter,'  said  Lord  PennjToyal. 

'  Where,  then,  do  you  get  your  hats  ?'  asked  Count  Panto 
with  a  vacant  stare. 

'Depend  on  it,*  whispered  Harry  to  Edward,  'he  steals  t 
If  we  were  to  steal  them,  we  should  be  taken  up ;  but  he  is  a 
and  has  privilege  of  Parliament.     No  man  dare  take  him  up/ 
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•I  buy  UicxD  everywhere  and  anywhere,'  said  Lord  Pennyroyal, 
•Anywhere  and  everywhere!    I  don't  understand,'  said  Pan- 
ffSles.      '  Is  it  the  name  of  a  firm  ?' 

*  1  mean/  said  Lord  Pennyroyal  positively,  *  that  I  have  no 
Ked  hatter,  but  that  I  bny  my  hats,  new  at  this  shop,  and  now  at 
lother.' 

'  Vety  interesting,'  said  Connt  Pantonffles.  '  Why  take  so  much 

*  It  is  not  only  interestinfj,  hut  it  ifi  very  economical,*  said  Lord 
lennyroyal ;  '  and  so  yon  will  say  when  you  hear  my  pbn.* 

'  Xiet  BS  hear  it,'  said  Horry,  much  iti  the  same  tone  as  a  curate 
lib  a  l>ad  cold  sayn,  '  Let  uh  pray/ 

*  "Well,  then,'  said  Lord  Penn^Toyal,  *when  I  think  my  hat  is 
lliuig  shabby,  say  like  this,  1  moke  up  my  mind  to  sell  it.* 

*  To  scill  it!'  said  Harry  and  Edward  and  PaDtoufties  in  one 
ith.     'To  sell  it!' 

*  Yes,  to  sell  it,'  said  Lord  Pennyroyal.    *  Where's  the  harm  '?' 

*  O,  none  at  all,'  said  Harry.  •  I  only  thought  you  might  not 
to  have  a  Jew  into  your  house  in  Grosvenor- square,  and  bargain 

th  him  for  your  old  hat.' 

*  Yoong  man,'  said  Lord  Pennyroyal,  with  a  severity  quite  equal 
tliat  of  Colonel  Barker,  '  it  is  not  my  custom  to  bargain  with  old- 
ies men.' 

^pi  thought  you  might,*  said  Harry. 

*  Xi)t  at  all,'  said  Lord  Pennyroyal.  '  Wlicn  I  go  back  to  town, 
ihmlX  put  on  this  hat,  and  walk  down  Holbom,  or  the  Strand,  or 

ipoidc  ;  and  when  I  come  to  a  hatter's,  I  shall  go  in.  It  must 
a  second-rate  hatter's,  for  your  cxpcjiaive  shops  don't  like  it. 
m  I  try  on  a  hat  ;  and  when  I  have  got  one  to  tit  me,  and  they 
le  the  price,  I  say,  How  much  will  you  give  me  for  my  old  hat  ? 
I  if  they  name  what  I  think  it  is  worth,  I  pay  the  diOerence, 
re  my  old  hat  there,  and  walk  off  with  the  new  one.  If  they 
I't  give  me  my  pric<3 — I  shall  osk  five  shillings  for  tliis — I  go 
liU  I  find  a  shop  that  will  give  it.     That's  what  I  do  with  my 

bnts,  and  that's  why  I  said  I  had  no  hatter.  Do  you  understand 
recount?' 

*  Perfectly,*  said  the  Count.     *  It  does  yon  much  credit.' 

*  O,  if  you  would  only  scsU  your  old  hats.  Count,  yon  would  saye 
I  Baoch  money  E'  said  Lord  Pumiyroyal  enthusiastically. 

'  I  am  afraid  it  is  too  late  to  begin.  My  valet  is  too  accnstomcd 

tMBiff'  said  Connt  Pantouillcs. 

After  telling  this  story,  Lord  Pennyroyal  put  on  his  hat  and 
rued  out  on  to  the  terrace,  while  Harry  and  Edward  went  into  the 

I  avisnnc  to  hava  a  *  weed.' 

'  Nasty  old  hunks  t'  said  Harry.  '  Who  ever  heard  of  selling 
M'i  old  hats  ?     And  vdth  such  an  income  1' 
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'  It  is  raj  wwn.'  caid  Edwird.  '  I  Bzippoee  some  d&;  or  aiha 
it  vill  be  an  the  better  far  BoeaHiaiT/ 

*  Sow  mark  mj  words,*  taid  Htrrj.    '  Lord  PeniiyToyal  will  lh« 
tin  he  b  ninety.     How  oU  u  be  now — seventy  ?   WeU,  that  f^^es 
him  tven^yean  more  to  tive.  How  old  ie  Boeemary — thir: 
Well,  when  he  saceeeds  he  will  be  fifty-seTen.  Say  be  has  i 

a  year.  Hell  have  more,  but  say  only  400,000/.  a  year.  lioDt  }oiii 
think  that  he  woald  be  a  moch  happier  man,  say,  with  20,OUOJ.  4 
jeer  now,  than  if  he  had  to  wait  all  those  years  to  come  into  ibl 
e&onnoas  fortune?     He'll  get  his  money  when  he  etui't  eujoy  it< 
and  when  he's  an  old  man.     Give  me  my  money  when  I'm  yooogJ 

'  Weill  old  fellow,  yoo  have  got  it/  said  Edward,  '  and  so  btvi 
I.  It  isn't  very  much,  yon  know ;  but,  such  as  it  is,  we  have  bati 
got  it ;  and  I  really  do  think  we  enjoy  life.* 

'Of  coarse  we  do,'  said  Harry.  *For  my  part,  I  wouldn't h 
any  one  else  than  U&ny  Fortescae  for  all  the  world.' 

*  Nor  1,'  said  Edward.  '  I  wee  going  to  say  even  if  I  vel 
Harry  Fortescae ;  bnt,  after  all,  I  think  we  are  both  better  u  n 
are.* 

'  There  c^n't  be  a  doabt  of  it/  said  Harry.  *  And  now  let  lis  I 
and  look  after  the  ladies.* 

Chapter  XXX. 

IS  THI  SBADE  BT  THE  aiVEa'S  BAXK. 

That  was  Friday  morning,  you  know,  and  the  great  question  I 
he  settled  in  the  (lra^^'in^r-^oom  was,  what  was  to  be  done  during  ti 
day.  You  know  Mr.  Sonderliug  was  coming  to  luncheon  ;  but  ytk 
was  to  be  done  between  breakfast  and  that  meal  ?  It  was  too  & 
to  stay  at  home,  that  was  certain.  Even  Count  Pantoiiflles  and  SV 
Beeswing  gave  np  their  billiards,  and  there  was  a  longing  for  d 
open  air  in  the  whole  party,  which  was  quite  refreshing. 

Sir  Thomas  Carlton,  on  account  of  Lord  Pennyroyal,  for  on 
gave  up  going  to  town  to  superintend  the  issue  of  tho  Timbnet 
Loan.  It  was  soon  settled  that  he  Hhould  drive  Lord  Pennyroi 
over  to  his  model  farm,  where,  what  with  draining  works,  and  shfl 
horns,  and  chaff-cntters,  and  clod -crushers,  and  scariiiers,  theymii 
spend  the  time  profitably  till  luncheon.  Lord  Pennyroyal,  lik< 
wise  man,  never  killed  his  time ;  he  spent  it,  and  got  interest  < 
of  it.  True  to  Lis  character,  he  had  spent  many  thousand  pooj 
in  draining  and  improving  Lis  estates,  and  building  good  cottaj 
for  his  tenantry.  Not  fine,  uncomfortable,  architectural  cottag 
fall  of  smoke  and  draughts,  hut  solid,  well -planned,  well-drai] 
square  cottages,  very  plain  outside,  and  very  nice  inside.  He  1 
scarcely  ever  made  a  speech  in  his  life ;  and  on  one  of  those  i 
occasions  he  had  expended  eloquence  which,  if  reported,  would  hi 
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tTTO  colmons  of  the  Tim^St  in  denoiincing  to  his  face  the  ini- 
of  ■  preteoder  who  had  bailt  him  ti  dozen  cottages^  even-  one 
ofwliich  amoked.  We  need  h&rJlT  say  that  builder  never  had  another 
^hoce  of  suffocating  Lord  Pennyroyal's  peasantry  by  smoke. 
■iJky  chimney/  said  Lord  Pennyroyal,  ^  is  worse  than  a  scoU 
«i(i>.  A  man  may  do  without  his  wife,  but*  in  this  climate  at  least, 
brmost  hare  n  roof  over  his  head ;  and  if  the  rooms  under  that  rool 
veto  be  filled  with  smoke  from  morning  till  night,  what  can  a  poor^ 
BUQ  do  but  go  to  the  beer-shop  ?' 

Lord  Pennyroyal,  therefore,  was  as  glad  to  go  with  Sir  Thomas 
Cnhon  as  Sir  Thomas  to  show  him  his  improvements,  and  the  two 
lUrted  in  high  spirits. 

'  Dear  Lady  Pennyroyal,'  said  Lady  Carlton,  '  I  should  so  like  to 
I  iriift  yon  down  to  the  river  at  the  bottom  of  the  chase.*  And  tum- 
'  itgto  Florry — *  Don't  yon  think,  Florry,  you  might  persuade  some 
of  Ik?  party  to  walk  down  to  the  rircr?  there's  shade,  you  know, 
j  kn  and  there  all  across  the  park,  and  down  on  the  bank  there  are 
I  iwriy  trees.' 

TU  try  and  persnado  them,'  said  Florry.  *  Who's  ready  to  fol- 
low roc  to  the  river  '?     Hold  up  your  hands.' 

The  ri^uult  of  this  was,  that  every  one  but  Mrs.  Marjoram  and 
Cirtint  PantoniHes  held  up  their  hands. 

'  Wly  don't  you  hold  your  hand  up.  Count  ?'  said  Amicia. 
'Because  it  is  too  hot,'  said  the  Count. 

R^Too  hot !  too  hot  to  hold  up  your  hand !' 
^0  no,'  said  the  Count ;   '  too  hot  to  walk.     I  am  not  a  good' 
tilker.' 

'Perhaps  mamma  wEl  take  you  in  the  pony -carriage,*  said 
Rorry.  Then  turning  to  Mrs.  Marjoram,  sho  said,  'Perhaps  Mrs, 
Uirjor&m  would  like  to  go,  and  then  there  would  be  no  room  for 


'0,  pny  do  not  think  of  me,'  said  Mrs.  Marjoram.  '  I  seldom 
^  lint  before  luncheon  ;  and  besides,  I  have  my  diary  to  fill  up  and 
Ulers  to  write.     My  time  will  be  fully  occupied.' 

t'ln  that  C4ise,'  said  Lady  Carlton,  *  we  can  find  room  for  you, 
Dt;  but  I  am  sure  it  would  do  you  a  deal  of  good  to  walk  a  little 

'  I  do  walk  so  much  in  town/  said  the  Count ;  '  in  the  country 
i  tiy  to  rest.' 

80  the  ponies  were  ordered  ;  and  before  they  came  to  the  door, 
Ihe  r»ist  of  the  party  assembled  on  the  terrace,  like  swallows  gather- 
Ug  for  a  migration.  Florry  and  Alice  and  .Amicia  were  among  tho 
'**t.  They  dressed  aa  it  were  by  steam,  fearing  that  Harry  For- 
**Wae  might  be  anapiwd  up  by  the  other  side.  Then  came  Colonel 
^  Mrs.  Barker,  and  Mr.  Marjoram,  and  last  of  all,  in  a  group, 
'Wy  and  Edward,  and  Mr.  Bees^-ing  and  Count  Pautoufflea, 
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*  Are  we  all  ready  ?*  said  Mr.  Beeswing.  *  Then  start  W 
pray  see  how  slow  we  can  go.  Let  it  be  a  donkey-rooe  to  tha 
in  which  the  last  in  ^sins.' 

Then  they  plunged  into  the  sansfaine,  thongh  it  fortnnatc^ 
not  nearly  so  hot  as  it  had  been  the  day  before.  They  made  si 
for  the  river,  which  was  about  a  mile  off,  and  could  he  seen  in 
ronnd  the  park  like  a  silver  snake ;  and  every  now  and  tha 
stopped  for  shade  nuder  a  huge  oak,  or  chestnnt,  or  beech.  J 
verj'  first  of  these,  Harry  Fortescue  threw  himself  on  the  ^ 
and  said  thoy  ought  to  make  a  long  halt^  it  was  so  hot.  I 

*  I  quite  agree  with  J'on,'  said  Amicia,  sitting  down  by  hjj 
Mr.  Beeswing  and  the  rest  were  for  going  ou,  and  leaving  tl 
pair  by  themselves.  j 

*  They  are  like  over-driven  C4ittle,*  said  Mr.  Beeswing,  ^ 
yon  see  lying  so  demurely  in  the  middle  of  a  London  street.  \ 
they  must  lie  till  they  are  rested,  for  no  power  on  earth  can' 
them  get  up.'  | 

*  Do  you  know,  I  feel  very  much  like  a  cow  myself,'  said  ] 
throwing  herself  down  on  the  grass.     '  And,  Alice,  I  am  s 
look  quite  white  with  fatigue.     You  had  better  sit  down ;  ; 
too,  Mr.  Vernon  ;  and  let  the  rest  ^o  on  to  the  river." 

*A\liat  stuff!'   said   Colonel   Barker.     'Why,   we  ba 
marched — I  mean  walked — two  hundred  yards ;  how  can  a 
be  tired  ?'  '  1 

*  That  depends  upon  constitution,'  said  Flony.  '  Fatigne 
on  some  people  so  suddenly.  I  felt  strong  cnongh  til]  we  gi 
the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  all  at  once  I  felt  so  tired,  just  Uki 
Sweetapplo ;  I  felt  I  coidd  not  stir  a  step  till  I  had  some  red 

*  1  don't  understand  it/  said  Colonel  Barker ;  '  our  men  m 
right  across  the  Runn  of  Cutch  without  turning  a  hair.'         J 

'  0,  pray  run  down  to  the  river  with  your  Bunn  of  Cutch  ] 
Harry ;   '  it  makes  mo  hotter  than  ever  to  hear  of  it.'  '| 

*  Well,  if  they  won't  they  won't,*  said  Mr.  Beeswingj 
we  must  leave  thom  oa  they  are ;  but  I  call  it  very  wilfii^ 
Florry.'  ] 

*  Now  do  go  along,'  said  Florry,  '  and  mind  you  walk  asi 
as  a  tortoise,  as  you  said — I  \yon't  name  the  animal  you  i 
because  I  don't  want  to  hurt  your  feelings;  but  mind  and  wal 
slowly ;  and  then  as  soon  as  Lady  Sweetai)ple  is  rested,  au^ 
rested,  we  will  jump  up  and  run  on  and  catch  you  up,  and  be^ 
river's  brink  before  yon.     Now  do  be  off,  there's  a  good  mani 

So  the  five  young  ones  were  left  sitting  on  the  grass  | 
shade.     "When  they  were  gone,  Lady  Sweetapple  said, 

*  Why  don't  you  say  something,  Mr.  Fortescuo  ?' 
'Madam,'  said  Harry,  mimicking  Mr.  Sonderling,  'I  re$ 
They  all  laughed  at  that,  and  even  Amicia  langhed. 
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tt  UiB  yerj  mention  of  Mr.  Sonderliug  brought  her  on  dangerous 


'  Yes/  said  Flony ;  *  capitally  imitated,  Mr.  Fortoscne.    WUat 
ilniige  miui  Mr.' Sonderling  la  )  Have  you  kuovrn  him  a  very  long 
Lady  Sweetapple  ?' 
'  A  Tery  long  tune/  said  Amicia. 

*  Before  you  were  what  you  are  now  ?*  said  Florry. 

'  Of  courao/  said  Amicia  ;  '  how  oould  it  be  otherwise  ?' 
'But  I  mean  before  you  were  Lady  Sweetapple  ?' 
^Before  I  was  Lady  Sweetapple/  said  Aniicia,  nodding  asacnt. 
*And  ifit  is  not  very  rude/  said  Plonyi  *  might  I  aek  what  your 

lUM  was  before  it  was  Sweetapple  ?* 

Thia,  we  know,  was  very  rude  of  Florrj* ;  but  you  must  forgive 

ha,  Sot  she  was  only  rude  because  she  was  so  foud  of  Harry  For- 

ICKtie.   She  was  cruel,  as  all  women  are  when  they  hare  their  rivals, 

ntkey  think,  on  the  hip. 

'My  name,'  said  Amicia,  in  her  lowest  and  sweetest  of  voices, 

'Jtta  Smith.' 

*  Amicia  Smith  ?*  said  Florry. 

'Yes,  Amicia  Smith,  or,  as  my  father  always  called  me,  Amice.' 

*  And  pray  where  did  you  first  see  Mr.  Sonderling  ?  and  did  ho 
know  you  very  well  ?* 

*At  Frankfort/  said  Amicia. 

"Frankfort -on -the -Oder?'  asked  Flon^',  with  a  refinement  of 
«nielty. 

'No,  Frank  foH-on- the -Maine,'  said  Aiuicia. 
'l>id  you  live  a  long  time  there  ?*  asked  Florry, 

*  Yes,  a  very  long  time.  It  is  the  first  place  I  remember  in  the 
twld.' 

'  I  remember,'  said  Florry,  'when  I  was  there,  going  up  the 
Mine  ^ith  papa  two  years  ago,  that  we  went  over  a  very  fine  publio 
Iftuldiiig  at  Frankfort.' 

'  The  Cathedral,  the  Dom/  suggested  Aniicia,  '  or  the  Sttidors 
hutitute,  or  the  Romer  ?' 

'No,'  said  Florr>\  as  soft  as  silk  and  as  mild  as  milk.  'It  was 
^Kteide  the  city,  on  the  Ffiugstweide  by  the  lUiine-bauk  ;  and  it  was 
^ed  an  institute,  onJy  not  an  art  institute,  but  a  chanty.  It  was 
CiOcd  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Culluge.     Do  you  know  it?' 

*My  father,'  said  Amicia,  '  lived  in  that  college.  He  was  medi- 
ul  attendant  to  the  inmates.     I  hope  yoo  do  not  think  it  any  dis- 

*0  no,  not  at  all/  said  Florry,  ceasing  from  her  inquiries. 

*  I  think  I  am  quite  rested  now,  Mr.  Fortescue/  said  Amicift ; 
've  had  better  go  down  and  join  tlie  rest  at  the  river.* 

'So  am  1/  said  Flon*)*.  ' i  feel  as  though  1  had  never  been 
ti«d  at  aU.' 
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Then  they  all  five  sprang  on  their  feet,  and  without  any  m 
rests,  really  overtook  the  heavy  (livisioD,  as  Harry  called  them,  1 
fore  they  reached  the  river. 

It  was  a  pretty  stream,  a  vdlfvH  water.  Nothing  could  keej 
wthin  bounds.  Now  it  took  a  turn  tliere,  and  then  a  bend  the 
Here  it  rushed  with  a  great  sweep,  carving  a  *  monstrous  cautle' 
of  the  right  bank — we  are  all  so  wise  about  right  banks  and  1 
banks  since  the  recent  war.  Here  it  made  an  island  ;  there  a  pi 
insula.  Here  was  its  old  channel,  all  dry  and  deserted ;  there 
had  just  begun  to  eat  away  the  bank  in  search  of  a  new  bed.  Thoi; 
not  very  broad,  it  was  very  deep  and  vor}'  clear.  Jt  looked  as  i 
were  but  a  foot  or  two  deep ;  and  yet,  if  yon  put  your  foot  in 
you  would  be  out  of  your  depth  at  once.  In  its  owu  heart  it  v 
resolved  to  be  a  river,  and  to  give  itself  ail  the  airs  and  graces  o 
river.  It  would  not  be  a  brook  ;  and  woe  betide  the  nnhappy  ni 
who,  out  hnuiiiig,  called  it  a  brook,  put  his  horse  at  it,  and  flon 
dered  in.  He  was  soon  taught  the  difference  between  a  river  a 
a  brook. 

AM  along  the  bank  on  tlie  High  Beech  side  were  willows — ( 
willows,  not  pollarded,  but  large  trees  as  large  as  those  of  whi 
a  few  are  still  left  on  Christ-church  meadows  and  Magdalon-val 
on  Cherwell's  bonk — ChcrwoU,  that  sweet  stream  which  asserts 
well  its  claim  to  be  a  river,  tliough  in  parts  you  might  almost  jni 
across  it.  But  the  High  Beech  river — they  call  it  the  Wensome 
*  Winsome'  river — was  clearer  and  brighter  than  the  ChcrwelL  t 
ran  more  through  gitivel  and  sand,  I  suppose ;  and  it  was  filled  w 
trout  and  grayling — more  like  a  Hampshire  than  an  Oxfordsb 
stream,  in  short.  There  it  ran,  *  the  full  and  brimming  river,'  bri| 
in  the  sunshine  of  the  3d  of  June.  Farther  up,  away  from  the  bftl 
were  clumps  of  trees,  and  here  and  there  an  oak  which  almost  rival 
King  Edward's  tree  in  the  girth  of  its  bole  and  the  spread  of 
branches. 

Under  one  of  these  stood  the  pony-carriage,  from  which  Li 
Carlton  had  alighted  with  Lady  Pennyroyal  and  the  Count — 
constant  Coiml,  constant  in  his  outward  ]>olish  and  internal  em] 
ness.  He  was  not  at  all  unlike  a  well-cleaned  boot,  bright  i 
shining  outside,  but  inside  all  hollowness  and  dirty  leather. 

'  Before  you,  after  all,'  said  Lady  Carlton.  '  We  thought  ; 
were  never  coming.' 

'  Your  ponies  are  fresh,  mamma/  said  Florry,  '  and  don't ! 
the  heat.     We  had  to  rest  ever  so  long  under  a  tree.' 

Then  they  all  walked  down  close  to  the  river,  and  sat  down 
the  bank  under  the  shade  of  one  of  the  tall  willows,  and  looked 
the  shoals  of  fish,  and  watched  a  pair  of  water-ousels,  dashing  i 
the  stream,  walking  under  water,  emerging  with  a  fiah,  swallow 
it,  and  then  diving  down  again  to  repeat  the  same  feat. 
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Wbal  pretty  black  ond  whit*;  birds!'  said  Araicia.  *I  liavo 
oftca  Kea  them  in  Genuanv  when  I  was  young,  along  the  Hhiiio- 
fctnk.' 

'There  goes  a  kinfrfisber!'  said  Edward — as  if  he  need  have  said 
Dt— fts  the  beautiful  bird  which  kdios'  hatH  will  soon  extiqmtc  made 
itifvrali&r  dart  along  the  water,  out  of  the  shade  into  the  Buushine, 
nit  rtriJring  its  fish,  rcltiracd  again  into  the  shade. 

That  bird  is  like  life,"  said  Mr.  Beeswing.    '  Out  of  gloom  and 
into  the  wann  sunshine  for  a  little  space,  doing  something ; 
then  back  into  the  shade  again.* 

'But  suppose  one  docs  nothing?'  asked  Count  PantoufDes ; 
'tkt  then  :>' 

*Id  that  case,*  said  Mr.  Beeswing,  *  you  could,  I  am  afraid,  be 
fiBtber  colled  a  man  nor  a  kingfisher/ 

*Yon  see,*  Mr.  Beeswing  went  on,   *  the  kingfisher — there  he 
b  again — for  all  his  bright  dress,  gets  his  living  by  doing  some- 
^,  and  doing  it  very  often.' 

He  mnst  find  it  very  dull,'  said  Florry,  '  doing  the  same  thing 
onr  ftnd  over  again  for  hours  and  honrs,  and  days  and  days.' 

'He  likes  it,  because  he  knows  no  better,'  said  Mr.  Beeswing. 
'Besides,  I  daresay  he  does  not  find  it  at  all  dull.  He  is  feeding 
ill  wife  and  family  by  his  work.' 

Very  like  a  clerk  in  9.  bank,  or  a  merchant's  office,  only  they 
betW.' 
'But  what  belter  could  a  man  do,*  said  Colonel  Barker,  'than 
his  wife  and  family  ?* 

'I  will  tell  yon.  Colonel,'  said  Harry,  *  when  I  have  a  wife  and 
but  I  am  afraid  if  my  wife  and  family  bve  by  my  exertions, 
nill  not  have  much  to  live  on.' 

•0,  Mr.  Kortescne/  said  Elorry,  'I  thought  you  were  at  the 
!' 

So  I  am,'  said  Hanr,  '  and  so  is  Edward.  We're  l>oth  at  the 
f,  are  wo  not,  Nod?     And  what  did  we  make  the  first  year?' 

*  Not  over  much,*  said  Edward  Vernon  ;  '  not  enough  to  pay  our 
^^'tk  a  gninca  a  week  between  us.  Bnt  then  von  know,  Harrv,  wo 
*»«ver  tried.* 

*  Try  !*  said  Harry.  *  Did  we  not  go  circuit  and  hear  Mr.  Jns- 
^c©  Sharp  make  his  famous  jokes?  Did  we  not  hear  him  try  ever 
***  many  old  women  for  stealing  fagots,  just  as  Sinaminta  the  gipsy 
^14  Tis,  and  ever  so  many  poachers  ?  and  was  not  one  man  sentenced 
^r  cutting  his  wife's  throat,  and  hanged,  and  a  wife  for  poisoning 
**«»  husband,  and  pai'doned  ?' 

'Very  true,'  said  Edward;  *  and  we  went  to  sessions  also,  and  saw 
*fl  the  lesser  oflienders  tried ;  only  we  never  got  a  brief ;  and  we  sat 
^59  and  days  in  Westminster  Hall  in  our  wigs,  as  wise  as  owla^ 
*Qd  still  we  had  no  briefs.' 
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•  Yea/  said  Hanr,  rather  bitterly.  '  In  tovnx  tke  attorneys  &au 
we  were  too  ^eat  swells  to  care  about  business,  oar  hantls  too  elt«i 
to  do  the  dirty  work  of  the  law  ;  so  they  gare  their  briefs  to  tii 
own  sons,  whose  birth  wad  low  enough  and  their  hands  dii-ty  eDOugk 
Heaven  Itnows,  lor  any  work.  That  is  what  we  find  in  town 
tlie  country  it  is  worse.  There*  at  sessions  and  circuits,  we  fin 
what  is  called  a  strong  local  Bai*,  wliich  recorders*  and  evenjndgi 
of  assize,  are  so  foud  of  Haltering.  But,  bless  you,  this  strong  1 
Bar  is  only  another  form  of  the  attorney  grievance.  It  is  all 
up  of  the  sons  of  local  attornovH.  No  fellow  con  compete 
fiuoh  a  dead  attorney  weight  all  over  the  counti-y.' 

'  What  a  long  speech  !*  said  Amicia.  '  It  makes  me  think  jn 
would  get  on  very  well  at  the  Bar,  Mr.  Fortescne,  if  you  only  hi 
a  chance.* 

'  That's  where  it  is,'  said  Harry.  *  At  Oxford,  where  I  was 
little  kuo>\ii,  I  did  once  have  a  brief,  because  one  of  the  local  Bi 
had  over-eaten  himself  at  some  swunhopping  corporation  feast  doi 
at  Sandford,  when  his  father — of  course  •*  the  eminent  attorney 
the  local  penuy-a-Uners  called  him — was  mayor.  It  was  for  poa( 
ing,  of  course,  and  I  had  to  defend  the  aocutied.  What  was 
result?  I  sjit  up  half  the  night  and  prepared  an  address  to  the  jm 
which  must  have  got  tlie  priKoiu-r  off;  hut  when  the  case  dUOd 
next  morning  the  wretch  pleaded  guilty/ 

'  But  if  he  was  guilty,'  said  Alice,  '  oughtn't  he  to  have  plead 
guilty?* 

'I  don't  know  niiythinf^  about  that,'  said  Hany.  *  Edwai'd 
better  answer  you.  Miss  Alice.  All  I  know  is  he  spoilt  my  speea 
my  maiden  and  only  speech  ;  for  I  had  sever  hod  anything  Mt 
but  a  motion,  of  course.' 

'  But/  said  Mr.  Beeswing,  who  was  rather  in  a  crncifying  moi 
this  moniing,  *  oughtn't  both  you  and  Edward  Vernon  to  b< 
at  this  verj'  moment,  in  Westminster  Hall,  or  at  Guildhall,  foUowii 
your  profession  ?* 

'  Of  course  we  ought,'  said  Harry. 

'  Why,  then,  are  you  not  there  ?' 

*  Because  we're  here,  and  far  happier,'  said  Harry,  throwing 
stone  at  a  water-rat,  which  was  caatioosly  trying  to  swim  acrots  Ui 
stream  a  Uttlo  higher  up. 

Then  he  went  on  with  triumph  :  •  Hit  him,  by  Jove,  and  tnniA 
liim  I     See,  hu's  coming  back  to  this  bank.' 

'  Then  you're  not  like  the  kinglisher,'  said  Mr,  Beeswing,  *  vhl 
in  all  his  rich  apparel,  given  him,  as  Darwin  says,  to  make  hkasA 
lovely  and  adorable  in  the  eyes  of  his  mate,  works  and  toils,  so 
dives  and  darts,  from  moruiug  till  night,  to  feed  his  iamily,* 

'As  for  that,'  said  Han7,  *  it  seems  to  nie  that  life  like  th 
kingfisher's,  if  it's  all  work,  is  not  worth  having.     I  pr( 
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?h  I  don't  mind  workinnr  a  lUile ;  and  if  you  mast  know,  that's 

Edward  aiid  1  are  here.     We  prefer  play ;  and  having  enuugh 

it  lire  on  and  pay  our  way,  we  had  mlhor  be  here  at  High  Beeuh, 

jost  agrc'oable  though  rather  catechising  company,  instead 

■  Aiig  to  au  argument  hi  banco  before  all  the  judges  in  the 

1^    We  are  very  happy  here  ;  and  I  don't  think  either  the  attor- 

^il^  or  the  attorneys'  sous,  or  Mr.  Justice  Sharp  himaolf,  will  miss 

BOD  this  glorious  summer  day.* 

'.  you  heard  good  tilings  sometimes  on  the  circuit/  said  Mr. 


'  Kot  many,*  said  Harry.  *  They  said  it  was  a  dull  circuit,  and 
■dthought  it.  The  only  good  thing  I  remember  hearing,  Mr.  Justice 
Hrp  sold.  The  other  judge  was  Mr.  Baron  Blinker,  who  can't  see 
rtvo  feet  before  his  nose,  and  always  makes  a  sad  hash  of  his  notes. 
Bf  never  said  a  good  thing  within  legtJ  memory;  but  Mr.  Justice 
Sbirj)  did  Biiy  a  very  good  thing.' 

'  What  was  it  ?'  said  Lady  Carlton.  '  That  is,  if  it's  a  good 
ftoDg  in  which  ladies  may  share.* 

'It  is  a  story  suited  to  the  cajmcity  of  both  the  sexes,'  said 
fiiny.  *  You  must  know  that  on  onr  circuit  were  two  barristora, 
OM  very  tall,  and  one  very  short.  I'll  call  the  tall  banister  Biggs, 
Aoogh  his  name  of  course  isn't  Biggs  at  all ;  and  the  other  Manikin, 
WBogh  bia  name  isn't  Manikin  cither.  Well,  one  morning  when  we 
vent  into  court,  it  so  happened  that  Mr.  Biggs,  the  tall  man,  was 
'^ttiag  next  to  Mr.  ManikiD,  the  short  man  ;  and  in  the  conrse  of 
Mr,  Manikin  rose,  fully  primed,  to  address  the  court.  Rising 
term,  and  means  that  when  a  man  speaks  in  court  he  gets 
legs.  So  Mr.  Justice  Sharji,  when  Mr.  Manikin  rose,  looked 
•llum  «temly  for  a  minute,  and  suid  solemnly, 

"Mr.  Manikin,  it  is  usoal  for  counsel,  when  they  address  the 

It,  to  stand  up." 
f'But,  my  lord,"  said  Mr.  Manikin  indignantly,  **  I  am  stand- 
up. 
•'I 


wnag  ne 
WoB  lee 


"Then,"  said  Mr.  Justice  Sharp,  **  Mr.  Biggs,  may  I  trouble 
yo«  to  sit  down  ?"  And  so  that  eminent  judge  hit  both  those  worthy 
c<nii8c],  against  whom  it  was  whisjiered  that  he  had  rather  n  spite, 
•Jti  one  stone.' 

Every  one  hinj;hod  at  this  story,  except  Count  Pantouftles,  who 

fnot  SCO  the  joke. 
Uow  with  one  stone  ?     I  do  not  understand.     Did  he  throw  a 
.  and  hit  them  both?* 
Just  so,'  said  Mr.  Beeswing;   'and  I  think  he  mode  a  veiy 
^^  shot.     I  shall  tell  that  story  again,  Harry,  and  I  sha'n't  say 

ti  I  got  it  from.    Don't  yon  betray  me  if  I  tell  it  in  your  company.* 
Why,*  said  Edward,   'every  fellow  kuo^\'ii  it  ia  Westminster 
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*  Very  likely,'  said  Mr.  Beeswing ;  *  but  thentho  fellows  in  W 
minster  HoU — those  attorneys'  sons  of  whom  yon  were  talking 
don't  often,  I  am  thankful  to  say,  dice  where  I  diBe ;  and  so,  foi 
some  time  at  least,  I  shall  have  the  story  all  to  myself.* 

'  But,  Mr.  Fortescue,'  said  Ainicia,  •  have  yon  no  ambition?' 

'Not  much,'  said  Harry.     'At  my  time    of  life,  ambition 
nearly  all  taken  out  of  one,  after  one  has  hod  so  many  disappoint 
nieuts.' 

'  That  is  not  bchaWng  like  the  kingfisher.  He  very  seMoi 
misses  liis  mark ;  but  when  he  does,  he  doesn't  sit  on  a  stone  ta 
snlk.  He  tries  again,  and  so  he  goes  on  till  he  has  fed  his  vi 
and  family,  as  Mr.  Beeswing  says^  and  after  that  he  fills  his  o' 
cro]i ;  and  then,  and  not  till  then,  he  sits  on  a  stone  and — ' 

'  Reflects,  as  Mr.  Sonderling  says,*  said  Harry. 

'  Digests,  I  flhonld  say,'  said  Mr.  Beeswing.  •  I  make  no  (li 
tinction  between  reflecting  and  digesting.  The  mminating  proca 
Is  the  same  in  both  states.' 

'  And  recollect,'  said  Harry,  '  by  the  time  the  kingfisher  has  C 
his  family,  and  filled  liis  own  crop,  ho  is  an  old  bird,  and  fit 
nothing  else.     He,  at  least,  has  no  ambition.     His  strength  ift 
sit  still.' 

'Yes,'  said  Amicia ;  *  but  yon  will  not,  or  you  cannot,  nndt 
stand.  Of  course  a  man,  or  for  that  matter  a  kingfisher,  has 
ambition  when  ho  is  old.  Ambition  in  the  old  is  an  nncomfortiLb 
feeling  or  passion — the  desire  to  get  something  which  can  never  1 
fulfilled.  But  in  the  young,  at  your  time  of  life,  Mr.  Fortescue 
is  the  noblest  incentive  to  action.  There  are  no  gi-eat  men  wl 
have  not  been  ambitious  in  early  life.' 

'  Yes ;  but  I  am  not  a  great  man,  and  never  shall  >»e  one,* 
Harry. 

'Yon  might  be.  if  you  chose,'  said  Amicia  sharply. — '  Poo 
you  think  he  might,  Mr.  Beeswing  ?* 

*  I  don't  know,'  said  Mr.  Beeswing.  Then  in  a  melancholy  W8; 
*  T  am  afraid  lK>th  Harry  and  Edward  are  too  like  me  to  get  el 
They're  too  idle,  too  fond  of  lying  by  the  side  of  clear  streams  wil 
lovely  women,  and  other  men  as  idle  as  themselves ;  and  so,  and  b 
the  stream  of  life  nms  by,  and  they  find  themselves  idle  obstini 
old  fogies,  who  have  never  done  a  day's  work  in  all  their  lives  t 
they  could  help.  Y^ou  sec,  if  a  man  runs  cmming,  and  shirks  ^<m 
in  England,  there's  no  chance  for  him.  Without  work  as  constafl 
as  that  kingfisher,  no  man  can  succeed  in  England.' 

*  It's  a  groat  pity,'  said  Lady  Pennyroyal,  who  was  a  thoroo 
Tory;  '  and  that's  how  it  is  thitt  great  posts  are  filled  with  W 
lived  democratic  people,  who  have  nothing  to  lose  ;  and  so  the  tai 
are  laid  on  the  rich,  and  taken  ofl'  the  poor.' 

*  And  isn't  that  if  very  good  arrangement  ?'  said  Florry.    '  S* 
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|ttH4>  the  iAxee  were  laid  on  the  poor,  why,  they  couldn't  pay  them  ; 
hfti  somebody  must  pay  them,  and  so  the  rich  would  have  to  pay, 
titer  ftll.     It  would  come  to  the  samo  thing.' 

'  Bat  I  mean  the  poor,  or  the  lower  classes,  if  you  like  the  term 
keiter,  onght  to  bear  their  share,'  said  Lady  Pennyroyal.  *  If  they 
dso't,  they  will  lose  all  self-respect,  and  wo  shall  huTC,  as  Lord 
hun^Toy^  says,  annual  parliumeuts,  members  paid  to  tax  other 
yrople,  and  a  redistribution  of  all  the  landed  estates  Jn  the  countrj-,* 

'Dear  me,  how  shocking!'  said  Lady  Swectapple. 

'It  has  been  done  in  other  countries,'  said  Mr.  Beeswing;  'and 
^t  has  been  done  there  nii^ht  be  done  here.* 

'I  don't  much  care,'  said  Harry.  '  They  won't  level  down  to 
OB.  I  suppose,  Ned.  They  can't  say  that  you  or  I  have  much  stake 
iotlie  country,  though  our  money  is  in  the  Funds.* 

'  That's  just  what  I  complain  of,'  said  Lady  PonnjToj'al.  '  Young 
am  say  they  don't  care,  and  expect  ua  to  take  that  as  an  answer. 
Vlijr,  it's  no  answer  at  all.  They  ought  to  care ;  they  ought  to 
an  to  succeed  at  the  Bar,  to  go  into  Parliament,  to  be  good  sj)eak- 
m,  to  take  office  if  they're  fit  for  it,  to  be  good  clerks,  beads  of 
ipirtmentB,  governors  of  colonies,  foreign  miuistei-s,  and  niiuislers 
of  UiG  crown  ;  but  they  don't  care  t^  take  the  pains  to  begin.  They 
wiO  never  put  their  best  foot  forward,  and  so  all  these  offices  fall 
iftto  the  liands  of  low  i>eopIe.    That  will  he  the  ruin  of  the  couuti-j-.' 

'But  if  the  low  people  have  the  wits  and  brains,'  said  Amicia, 
'iiid  are  fitter  for  all  these  places  ?' 

*That  I  deny/  said  Lady  Penn}Toyal  stoutly.  '  Our  class  havo 
^ter  wits  and  brains  than  any  other  class  in  the  country.  Look 
^  at  the  vantage-ground  from  which  we  start,  with  our  lauds,  in- 
•We,  and  social  position ;  and  then  don't  tell  me  that  oiii  young 
iBtti  ought  not  to  outstrip  every  other  class  in  the  country  in  any 
*<wHietition,  if  they  would  only  take  the  pains.  But  they  are  idle, 
*tey  are  lazy,  and  won't  take  the  pains.' 

'But  it's  so  pleasant  to  be  idle,'  said  Harry;  *  especially  when 
i*'«  so  hot.' 

'I  am  afraid  you  are  incorrigible,'  said  Lady  Carlton.  '  Thank 
.Voo  for  your  story,  Mr.  Fortescue,  and  for  your  fi-ankness.  At  any 
^,  we  have  been  very  lucky ;  and  if  we  have  not  been  quite  as 
^D^trions  as  the  kingfisher — there  he  darts  again — or  as  the 
*ater-ousels,  at  any  rate  we  have  had  some  very  impronng  dis- 
^^ine,  and  I  hojie  both  you  yoiuig  men  will  lay  it  to  heart.' 

So  they  walked  towards  the  puuy-carriage,  where  the  ponies  had 
^^  led  a  life  of  idleness ;  for  the  fiies  tormented  them  so  that  they 
"*<l  hard  work  to  keep  them  ofl',  even  with  the  help  of  their  groom. 

*  Coimt  Pantoufiles,'  said  Lady  Carlton,  '  will  you  get  in  ?' 

This  she  said  after  she  and  Ludy  Pennyroyal  had  taken  their 
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'  CGiiainly,*  said  the  Count,  with  a  smile  aiid  a  bow,  v)ilch 
showed  that,  in  hifl  opinion,  smiling  and  bowincr  were  as  mnsio 
painting  among  tlie  liberal  arts.      If  any  thought  ran  through 
rooms  of  his  empty  head,  it  ^^•as,  no  doubt,  that  a  man  wbo 
raised  bowing  and  smiling  to  the  dignity  of  the  liberal  arts 
not  be  said  to  hsTe  spent  his  life  in  Tfttn,    Before  PantonfHes  cai 
bowing  was  a  mere  fashion  ;  he  had  made  it  a  law;  seized  the  m( 
habit  and  cnstom,  and  made  it  an  institution.   Compared  nitb 
bowers,  ho  was  as  a  sober  man  amongst  drunkards.    For  him, 
Lady  Pennyroyal's  reproaches  had  no  force.     Whatever  Harry 
Edward  might  be  or  do,  his  time  had  not  been  wasted ;  and  he  mi 
sit  down  and  eat  three  full  mcnb  a  day  with  as  safe  a  couscieaee 
the  kingfisher,  which  he  so  mnch  resembled  in  the  splendour  of  1 
attire. 

The  walking  party  returned,  not  as  they  had  come  down  to 
river,  in  detachments,  but  in  one  body.  They  were  gay  and  joyow,^ 
and  no  one  could  see,  from  Amicia's  behaviour,  that  she  felt  tbt 
least  hurt  at  Florry's  cross-examination  under  the  tree.  And  w, 
with  many  jokes  and  jeers  from  Mr.  Beeswing,  and  dcnnnciBtioiw 
from  Colonel  Barker  and  his  wife  and  Mr.  Marjoram  against  tlifr 
idleness  of  young  men  of  the  present  time,  they  reached  the  HaD, 
puffing  and  panting,  and  there  found  Mr.  Sonderling  waiting  for  th« 
deep  as  usual  in  his  own  thoughts. 


CHAPTKn  XXXI. 

uiss  Eorrn  pbice. 

Xow  wc  mnst  go  to  quite  another  place ;  hnt  first  we  must 
the  reader  has  been  very  good  and  very  patient  with  us.     Mbd/i 
time  they  must  havo  said  to  themselves,  *  We  wish,  quite  «a  mnA 
as  Lftdy  Swcotapple,  to  have  this  mystorj'  cleared  up  about  Mi* 
Etlitli  Price.     Is  she  a  lady,  or  a  low-lived  person  such  as  Mn. 
Crump  imagined  her?'     Dear  reader,  do  you  tliiuk  we  should  tak* 
yon  into  bad  company?     Why  will  you  not  put  faith  in  us  to  bring 
yon  through  a  story  which  shall  offend  no  one  ?    You  may  take  o^ 
word  for  it,  Miss  Edith  Price  is  a  thoroughly  refliwctabie  persa*»   ' 
and  if  any  proof  were  needed  of  it,  we  may  tell  you  that  she  h*^ 
with  her  mother  at  No.  —  Lnpus-street.     •  But  the  mother  raigC^ 
not  be  respectable,'  yoa  object.     We  tell  yon  they  were  both  ^^' 
spoctable,  both  mother   and  daughter;    but  tbey  were  very  pcx^V 
Poverty — we  have  it  on  high  classical  authority — mado  men  n^^'_ 
culoua  in  old  times ;  and  really,  with  all  our  Christionity,  we 
not  sure  that  it  does  not  make  men  just  as  ridiculous  now  in 
nineteenth  century.     In  London,  we  should  like  to  know,  what  a 
a  poor  man  do  ?     If  you  say  that  every  poor  man  can  support 


v^jffBtlon,  we  art 
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I,  we  are  glad  tfl  hear  it ;  hut  if  we  are  to  boliero  you, 
kit  beeomes  of  onr  heary  rates,  whick  increase,  year  after  year,  in 
eowtrical  |irogrc8aion  ?  *  0,  bnt/  you  say,  *  a  respectable  poor 
iB.^  We  ore  gUd  to  bear  it  again  ;  l>ut  if  a  reapeclable  poor  man 
I  support  himself  hero  in  ihiA  Babel,  M-hieb  w<:  altogether  deny, 
II,  we  ask,  is  n  poor  resiwctable  woman  to  do,  especially  if  ah© 
been  bom  and  bred  a  lady?  Can  she  support  herself?  Wo 
r  Bot.  '  0  yes.  she  can  t'  yon  will  say.  •  She  con  go  out  as  a 
Hncas.*  Yes  ;  the  mockery  of  it — go  out  as  a  governess  !  A 
B^  and  tender  woman — mind  j'ou,  she  must  be  young,  for  no 
kr,  if  she  can  help  it,  will  have  an  old  govomess — ^yes,  a  young 
lender  woman  has  to  compass  square  and  street,  rushing  hither 
tkither,  across  parks  ond  along  crowded  thoronghfarea,  without 
I  or  rest ;  and  all  for  what  ?  To  tooch  idle  ond  ignorant  and 
td  children  for  half-a-crown  an  honr — ft  magnificent  support! 
I  this  only,  remember,  provided  she  can  get  enough  of  it.  If  she 
ol  tior>'  successful  and  not  have  Idnd  friends — for,  strange  to  say, 
«  people  are  kind  even  to  govemesses — she  may  only  have  one 
Q  a  day,  for  whom  she  has  to  walk  about  in  oU  weathers,  lest 
or  omnibus  should  swallow  up  her  half-a-crown,  or  five  shiUinga, 
lie's  80  lucky  as  to  get  so  high  pay.  Yes,  she  may  go  out  as  a 
emess  ;  aud  that  is  about  all  she  can  do.  She  might,  of  course,  go 
la  a  •  young  lady'  in  a  barmaid's  place,  or  as  another  *  young 
f  in  a  refreahmeut-room  or  a  tobacconist's  shop ;  or  she  might 
%  '  young  lady'  at  a  milliner's,  as  Kate  Nickleby  was,  with 
it  result  wo  all  know.  But  then,  those  are  positions  which  no 
o^  lady  born  and  bred  conld  take.  If  she  emigrates  to  Ans- 
lia,  they  will  tell  her  yoimg  ladies  arc  a  drug ;  there  is  no  work 
b«  had  for  theru ;  they  arc  not  even  fit  for  wives.  A  settlor's  wife 
wld  be  of  ruder  and  rougher  and  coarser  stock.  So  your  real 
Big  lady  has  to  come  back  to  England  rather  worse  than  she  went. 
kt  becomes  of  all  the  poor  young  ladies  no  ono  con  tell.  One 
fi^is  certain — they  can't  live  cheaply  in  the  country,  as  they  used 
the  days  before  railways ;  for  London  prices  have  come  down 
a  town  with  the  iron  road  and  established  themselves  everywhere ; 
Ihtt  cheapness,  hko  modesty,  has  fled  to  heaven,  where  we  hope 
*new  our  fl«|naintanc-e  witli  both  of  them  some  of  these  days. 
We  have  got  so  far,  therefore,  in  our  inquiries  as  to  Etlith  Price, 
and  her  younger  sister  lived  with  their  mother.  They  were  poor, 
veiy  respectable,  and  they  did  nothing  for  their  living;  for  Edith 
^kly  just  old  enough  to  make  up  her  mind  to  go  out  as  a  go- 
IPb.  Indeed,  she  was  trying  hard  to  go  out,  but  conld  hear  of 
dng  to  suit  her.  How,  then,  did  they  live,  and  who  supported 
D  ?  Harry  Fortcscne  and  Edward  Vernon.  *  We  ought  to  blush 
rrit«  it,*  you  savj  Mrs.  Propriety.     Not  at  all :  it  is  rather  vou 
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Harry  Fortoacue  and  Edward  Vernon  supported  both  these  yoc 
ladies,  and,  more  than  tliat,  their  be<lndden  mother  also,  out  of  Ihi 
competeuce  with  which  they  were  cursed.  We  do  not  blush  $ 
them,  but  are  proud  of  them.  It  was  their  great  \irtue,  and  aj 
their  vice.  Yes,  they  supported  this  lielpleea  family ;  and,  nuq 
than  thai,  not  a  soul  knew  of  their  generous  act,  save  thoae  \}ai 
lone  women.  You  see  at  once,  therefore,  that  they  were  capable  < 
noble  deeds,  these  two  idle  young  men  ;  for  they  did  it  out  of  tluj 
comparatively  small  income.  It  would  have  been  nothing  for  Lol 
Pennyroyal.  He  might  have  wrilLeu  them  oUa  cheque  for  '20,00(]| 
and  60  revealed  himself  to  the  widow  and  her  orphans  as  a  speq 
providence,  and  never  missed  it.  The  only  ditTcrence  was,  that  L^j 
Pennyroyal  did  not  do  it  out  of  his  superfluity,  but  Han-y  and  Q| 
wai'd  out  of  their  deficiency.  And  it  shall  be  remembered  unto  th( 
for  good,  in  this  stoiy  at  least.  ii 

On  that  morning  of  the  3d  of  June,  wlule  Lord  Pennyroyal  l 
instructing  Harry  and  Edward  bow  to  make  money  out  of  their  J 
hats,  Edith  Price  and  her  little  sister  Mary  were  sitting  by  tl| 
mother's  bedside,  in  their  lodging  on  the  second  tloor  of  No. ,' 
Lupus -street. 

*  Has  it  come  this  morning,  Edith  ?'  asked  her  mother  in 
voice. 

*  No,  mother,*  said  Edith,     '  It  is  very  odd ;    Mr.  Fortej 
so  regular.     I  can't  think  what  can  have  happened.'  i 

'  The  last  week's  rent  is  owing,'  said  Mrs.  Price  in  the  Bif 

low  voice.  1 

'  Y'es,  mother ;  and  the  baker  and  the  butcher  have  to  be  p«i 

*I  know  it,*  said  Mrs.  Price.     *  Bitter  is  the  bread  eaten 

almsgiving ;  but  bitterer  still  is  it  to  have  nothing  wherewith  to_ 

bread.' 

*  It  will  come,  mother — I  mean  the  cheque,*  said  Edith  f 
then,  you  know,  I  hope  soon  to  be  able  to  go  out  as  a  govern^ 
and  support  you  and  Mary.*  i 

Having  said  this,  she  bcut  over  and  kissed  her  mother's  4 
drawn  face,  and  went  away  into  her  own  room  and  wept  bitterly.^ 

Bnt  those  were  not  Pet<ir's  tears.  He  denied  his  Master;  I 
Edith  Price  had  only  denied  herself.  Hers  was  a  hard  life  of  ■( 
denial,  and  almost  privation ;  and  if  she  wept  now,  it  was  not  il 
sin,  but  for  shame  and  sorrow  that  she  had  not  whcrcwithi 
her  way. 

We  of  course,  and  the  reader,  who,  however  strait-lact 
we  hope,  by  this  time  convinced  that,  in  introducing  them  to  I 
Prices,  we  are  not  leading  him  or  her  into  bad  company — we  % 
know  the  reason  why  the  cheque  never  came.  We  know  how  on! 
oue  Edward  was  that  it  should  go,  and  how  Harry  had  answered  tl 
he  had  sent  it  in  a  letter.     Wc  also  know,  from  the  confesaioni 
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I  Ma.  Cramp,  what  became  of  the  letter  ;  and  aa  she  mentioned  tlxe 
I  t^Bmit.  this  is  a  farther  proof  that  the  stoi^  she  told  her  niiatress 
r  ■•,  and  that  the  letter  had  really  been  burnt  downstairs  at 

L  '.ech.    We  also  see  that  what  m  ouo  person's  fun  is  another's 

fptit  tnd  how  those  high  jLuks  and  scrambling  for  letters  in  the 
lurasekeepor's  room  led  to  real  misery  in  Lnpua-street. 

*  I  must  write  a  letter  to  Mr.  Fortescuc/  said  Edith.  *  It  will 
kiUmtitber  if  the  rent  and  bills  are  not  paid.' 

To  say  was  to  do  with  Edith  Price.  Thoroughly  feminine,  she 
i«s  a  woman  of  action ;  but  when  she  shook  the  tears  out  of  her 
eyes,  and  sat  down  to  write,  she  said, 

'  Mow  stupid  I  am  !  When  he  last  wrote,  he  said  he  was  going 
eit  of  town.  I  must  go  to  his  chambers  to  find  out  his  address. 
Ho  must  have  written,  and  there  must  be  some  mistake.* 

*I  am  goiug  out  a  little  step,  mother,*  said  Edith.  'I  sha'n't 
he  TCfT  long ;  Mary  will  sit  by  you  til!  I  come  back.' 

*  Qo,  darling/  said  her  mother  in  a  faint  voice.  '  Mind  and  take 
ate  of  yourself  in  the  streets.* 

•Yes,  mother,'  said  Kdith ;  and  she  was  gone. 

Lupus-street  is  not  a  very  lively  place.  We  say  this  with  the 
fett  of  the  Lupine  race  before  our  eyes,  who,  we  believe,  fancy  it  is 
ID  extremely  pleasant  place.  Uetiied  butlers,  not  of  the  Ormond 
fiumly,  but  limping  Podagers,  full  of  ale  and  years,  take  houses  there, 
tod  let  out  lodgings.  Widows  of  clerks  in  the  Customs,  or  super- 
Umutted  clerks  themselves,  take  houses  there,  and  do  the  same 
Ihing.  They  are  very  worthy  people,  doubtless ;  but  worthiness 
4jes  not  always  go  hand  in  hand  with  cheerfulness,  either  in  town 
« coimtrj'.  Certainly  it  is  not  so  in  Lni)U8-street,  with  its  box-hke 
kouses,  and  its  '  lodgings  to  let'  stuck  np  at  the  parlour-window  of 
wery  other  house  which  is  not  a  shop. 

Mrs.  Nicholson,  the  landlady  of  the  house  where  Edith  Price 
ifldged,  was  a  very  good  woman ;  but  she  had  a  drunken  husband, 
from  whom  she  was  separated  all  the  week  till  Saturday  night,  wlien 
M  nsod  to  pay  her  a  visit,  more  than  half-seas  over,  and  refused  to 
't^ve  the  house  till  she  had  paid  him  what  he  called  his  allowance. 
Think  of  that,  you  masters  and  mistresses  who  are  now  and  then 
^ed  with  drunken  servants,  and  think  they  give  you  so  much 
^uble !  Remember  the  condition  of  a  woman  with  a  drunken 
""ttband,  who  insists  on  seeing  her  every  Saturday  night.  Mr. 
Nicholson  was  what  might  be  called  Mrs.  Nichol8on*8  absent  trouble ; 
■ttd  her  present  one,  from  which  she  was  never  parted,  was  a  family 
<^ux.  or  seven  children,  which  the  generous  Nicholson  had  begotten, 
*nd  then  left  her  to  bring  up. 

*  0,'  said  Mrs.  Tanner,  a  great  friend  of  Mrs.  Nicholson, '  which 
't  was  from  having  been  in  the  same  service  with  her,  if  the  male 
itten  was  only  like  them  male  birds  we  read  of,  which  it  is  their 
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to  look  aflGT  all  the  yoxmg  ones  themselves,  the  iemalo  birds  ham 
no  trouble,  tlicn  Mrs.  NicIiolBon  might  hn'  got  some  good  ual 
her  good-for-nothing  husband,  which  at  present  he  was  of  no  ki 
of  uso  to  her.* 

In  this  somewhat  involved  Bcntencc,  or  at  least  ia  the  ductii 
of  the  rights  of  wives  laid  down  in  it,  we  entirely  agree  ;  and  if  i 
ever  have  to  create  tho  world  over  again,  we  will  take  care  to  m 
all  husbands  do  their  duty,  and,  let  us  add,  wives  also. 

'  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Nicholson,*  said  Edith  Price,  as  her  landk 
opened  the  door  for  her,     *  I  sha'n't  be  very  long  away.' 

'  Hless  her  pretty  face  !'  said  Mrs.  Nicholson.  *  If  men  are  BM 
she  won't  bo  long  before  sho  gets  a  husband.  But  as  mou  go/  I 
said  with  a  sigh,  '  perhaps  she's  just  as  well  without  one/ 

Mrs.  Xicholson  was  right.  Edith  Price  was  a  very  pretty  gi 
rather  slight,  very  dark,  almost  too  dark,  with  an  olive  skin,  a 
great  black  eyes,  and  real  black  hair ;  but  not  that  scrubbing-bm 
Spanish  hair — real  soft  black  glossy  hair,  and  plenty  of  it.  She  t 
the  sort  of  girl  that  men  looked  back  after  when  they  passed  her  in  I 
street ;  though  no  man  could  say  that  Edith  had  ever  looked  bi 
herself,  or  given  any  man  the  least  encouragement.  There  wai 
natural  dignity  and  grace  about  her  which  protected  her ;  and  ( 
always  said  that  it  did  not  the  least  matter  if  one  walked  alone 
Loudon,  so  that  one  walked  straight  on  as  fast  as  posBibic,  viUu 
looking  either  to  the  right  or  to  tlie  left. 

So  there  she  is,  scudding  away  along  the  shady  side  of  Lop 
street,  to  tako  tho  bout  at  Pimlico-picr  for  the  Temple,  all  to  f 
out  at  Ilarrj's  chambers  where  Harry  Fortescue  was. 

'X  don't  think  I've  ever  been  so  far  alone,*  said  Kdith;  *bal 
doesn't  matter,  I  shall  be  home  to  dinner.' 

She  just  caught  the  steamer  at  the  pier  as  it  camo  up,  and  1 
in  half  a  minute  seated  on  the  deck.  Away  sped  the  boat  to  hi 
beth-pier ;  and  then,  shooting  across  the  stream,  through  one  of 
arches  of  Westminster -bridge,  to  Westminster -pier,  and  soon 
Hungerford,  Waterloo  -  bridge,  and  finally  tho  Temple.  The  I 
was  running  do\vn,  and  the  weather  fine.  Altogether,  she  tat 
enjoyed  her  *  ride'  in  tlip  steamer,  as  a  fat  old  woman  by  her  i 
called  it ;  and  she  was  soon  tripping  up  those  horrid  steps  at  the 
of  Essex-street,  which  tho  sooner  they  are  pulled  down  tho  betti 

*  I  shall  soon  know  all  about  it,  and  I  will  write  the  letter, 
Mr.  Fortescue  will  get  it  to-morrow.     That  will  be  Saturday ; 
he  will  send  tho  cheque  at  once  by  morning  mail,  and  we  shall 
it  on  Satorday  night ;  and  Mrs.  Nicholson  will  have  her  money  bo 
Mr.  Nicholson  comes.* 

It  is  not  for  from  Esses-street  to  Pump-coiirt,  with  its  chaii 
up  pump,  formerly  so  famous  for  pure  water,  now  merely  a  gas- 
sewageHrup.     But  there  was  still  the  inscription  at  the  foot  of 
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ymy,  '  Xothlng  whatever  is  to  be  tkrowu  into  iliis  sink/  as  though 
ik  ffitcr  of  that  pump  were,  a^  the  well  Zem-Zem,  of  priceless 
TortL  If  Edith  had  known  Latin,  she  might  have  paused  to  construe 
uolher  inscription  on  tlie  jvortico  facing  3^ou  at  the  end  of  Piimp- 
taui,  which  ttiils  how  the  old  colonnade  of  the  Templars  having  been 
derinved  by  firo,  those  new  erections,  ituva  iuec^  had  been  raised  at 
Ik  cost  of  the  Middle  Temple,  where  please  to  admire  the  conceit 
of  the  tuna  htcCf  aud  then  wonder  at  the  taste  which  conld  enppl}' 
tiifl  place  of  a  splendid  mediieval  cloister  by  such  an  arehitectural 
ilttoMity  as  those  columns,  and,  after  all,  have  the  face  to  boast  of 
iKem. 

Bat  Edith  Price  could  not  read  Latin,  and  bo  she  was  spared 
all  criticism  on  the  bad  taste  of  those  Benchers  two  centimes  ago. 
Oue  would  think  our  modem  Benchers  would  have  let  such  on  in- 
■Bri|iUon  perish  by  time  and  dirt ;  but  no,  they  continue  to  boast  of 
Ihlir  new  erection,  and  eveiy  two  or  three  years  the  inscription  is 
Xfunted,  and  will  be  repainted,  we  suppose*  as  long  as  the  Temple 
niiita. 

This  is  what  wo  see  and  say  every  time  we  pass  through  Pump- 
coort.  That  twva  h<tc  is  an  eyesore  to  us ;  and  we  would  do  like 
^  Pharisees,  and  pass  by  on  the  other  side,  if  we  could ;  but  we 
<ui'(,  so  we  have  to  see  it  and  endure  it  every  day.  But  Edith  saw 
Xne  of  those  thiugs.  She  thought  not  of  pump,  or  cloiuter,  or 
'Ucriptlon,  but  only  of  getting  to  Harry  Fortoscue's  chambers  as 
tou  ever  she  could.  '  I  shall  soon  get  the  address,*  she  said  as 
(he  ran  up  to  the  first  floor,  to  the  serious  inconvenience  of  an  old 
Wdroas,  who  was  crawling  downstairs  like  a  black-beetle,  Tith  a 
ftteher  in  her  hand. 

'I  beg  yonr  pardon,*  said  Edith,  going  np  two  stairs  at  a  time. 

'Now  1  shall  have  it,*  she  said  fur  the  third  aud  last  time.  But 
"kfiO  she  saw  the  door  on  which  was  written,  *  Mr.  H.  Fortescue, 
Mr.  E.  Vernon,'  she  found  it  fast  closed;  the  *  oak  was  sported, *  in 
^t,  to  use  an  Oxford  phrase.  There  was  no  getting  in  by  knock- 
ing or  hammering ;  and  ont  of  the  slit  for  the  letters  hung  a  grimy 
^el,  on  which  was  written,  *  Gone  into  the  country  to  sessions. 
^Uffn  in  half  an  hour.' 

Xow,  if  Edith  Price  had  been  a  clerk  in  the  Temple,  or  even  a 
••'ftBter  in  that  cobwebby  place,  she  would  have  known  that  if  Harry 
*«rteacue  had  really  gone  to  sessions,  he  was  not  likely  to  be  back 
«  half  an  hour.  But  she  was  not  a  clerk  or  a  barrister,  but  a  young 
*^j-  of  nineteen,  and  so  she  believed  the  label,  and  went  away, 

'  It's  very  provoking.  I  must  come  back  in  half  an  hour,  and 
^^^  I  shall  get  the  address.' 

iio  she  went  off,  and  walked  thiough  Whitefriors,  looking  for 
*t.  Paul's,  which  she  knew  was  somewhere  there,  \Yhei\  ah.e  «.iact^^ 
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irom  the  ancient  ^satia,  the  most  improved  part  of  London  inkt« 
years,  she  got  into  Btidge-street,  Ulackfnaraf  and  then  she  a^ked  * 
policeman  her  way  to  St,  Paul's. 

*  St.  Paul's,  miss  ?'  said  the  gallant  policeman.     *  You  must  l>*! 
a  stranger.     Why,  tlie  way  to  St.  Paul's  is  up  Lndgate-hill ;  lt»-* 
you  can  see  the  dome  and  the  ball  and  cross  up  yonder,  if  you  ni^^ 
only  lift,  your  head.' 

So  Kdith  hfled  her  head,  and  looked  as  he  pointed ;  and 
enongh,  there  was  the  top  of  St.  Paul's  before  her. 

'  Thank  you  ;  now  I  know  my  way,'  she  said,  and  tripped  off. 

*  A  very  likely  girl  that/  said  the  policeman,  nsing  a  conunc 
expression,  though,  except  that  it  is  a  term  of  admiration,  we  baTi^-^ 
ncTer  been  able  to  find  out  its  exact  meaning. 

So  Edith  Price  mounted  Ludgate-hill,  and  got  to  the  front  o: 
St.  Paars,  and  actually  fonnd  her  way  in  and  saw  what  was  to 
seen  inside  for  nothing ;  and  the  vergers  wanted  her  to  see  all  thai 
was  to  be  seen  for  something,  and  even  to  go  np  into  the  boll  am: 
cross.  But  poor  Edith  had  only  sixpence  in  her  pocket,  and  sht 
knew  that  would  not  go  very  far  with  vergers,  and  besides,  she 
getting  hungry. 

After  she  had  seen  the  really  hideous  monuments  in  St.  Panl" 
and  felt  the  cold  shudder  we  all  experience  in  that  magnificent  hcz: 
most  unecclcsiuslical  building,  she  thought,  '  The  label  said  retm 
in  hifif  an  hour.     It  must  be  quite  twenty  minutes  since  I  left  Praiir^ 
court.     I'll  go  back,  and  this  time  I  am  sure  I  shall  get  the  &■ 
dress.' 

So  down  Ludgate-hill  she  trotted.    Yes,  trotted  is  the  word.ss 
wont  so  verj"  fast ;  and  in  Bridge-street  she  saw  the  same  polic 
man,  who  gave  her  a  nod,  and  said  to  himself,  *  There  goes  tba. 
likely  girl  back  again;'  and  she  soon  threaded  the  lanes  of  Wliii 
friars,  and  passed  through  the  Temple-gate,  and  flew  across  King' 
bench-walk,  and  into  Tanfi eld- court,  for  she  thought,  •  If  I'm  t^* 
back  in  half  an  hour,  perhaps  I  sha'n't  get  the  address  after  »!** 
I'lidcr  the  cuk>nnade  she  flew,  and  up  the  stairs  to  the  first  llo^'iJ 
and  what  do  you  think  she  saw  *?     Why,  the  same  label  sticking  ot0^ 
its  ugly  lip  from  the  slit  in  the  door,  and  again  telling  her,  *  Qot^^ 
into  the  country  to  sessions.     Return  in  half  an  hour.' 

'How  provoking!'  said  Edith  again.  'Can  Mr.  Fortescue 
his  dork  have  come  in  and  gone  out  again,  or  has  no  one  been  t>< 
since  I  went  to  St.  Paul's  ?* 

Just  then  she  heard  a  slow  heavy  step  on  the  stairs,  and  u 
looked  round,  she  saw  the  same  old  laundress  crawling  upstairs,  oV< 
more  like  a  black-beotlo  than  she  seemed  before,  for  she  was  mti^^ 
more  grimy.     WTial  she  had  done  in  that  half  hour  is  not  recorJ''"' 
but  she  locked  as  though  she  had  spent  it  in  n  Iteap  of  cinders,  ro^'^ 
hig  herseli*  over  and  over,  to  make  the  colour  ding  to  her. 
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tat  tills  aged  Cinderella  was  as  precions  to  Eilitb  Price  just 
OS  any  princess  with  a  diamond  slipper.  No  doubt  she  was 
lir*  Fortescne's  se^^'ant,  and  could  tell  her  where  ho  was. 
Htriien  at  last  the  grimy  old  heap  of  clothes  had  climbed  np  to 
l^^diDg,  ftnd  began  to  stare  at  Edith  with  her  lack-lustre  eyes, 
fee  seemed  about  to  say  something,  but  Edith  anticipated  hor  by 

^VAre  you  Mr.  Fortescne's  servant?* 

^HXo,  young  woman,  I  am  not,'  said  the  old  woman 

Nbis  staircase  as  laundress,  put  in  here  by  the  Honourable  Society. 

tr-  Fortescue  ain't  in  no  ways  my  master,  but  what  may  you  be 

■JDting  of  him  ?' 

^—•I  want  to  know  where  he  is  ;  I  want  to  find  him,'  said  Edith. 

^B  So  there  is,  I  daresay,  a  many  as  want  to  find  him,  which  it 

^Bol  so  easy  to  find  a  gay  young  gentleman.     Mr.  Fortescuo  ain't 

K here  for  more  than  a  week  ;  no,  nor  Mr.  Vernon  either.  They're 
gone  off  for  a  lark  into  the  country.* 
Bat  what  docs  this  paper  mean  T  asked  Edith,  pointing  to  the 
^Vhat  does  it  mean  ?     It  means  nothing.* 
'Nothing!'  said  Edith.     'Ik  all  this  about  going  to  sessions 
ft<d  returning  in  half  an  hour  nothing  ?' 

'      '  That's  what  it  conies  to,  miss.    My  name's  not  Martha  Briggs 
it  tells  a  word  of  truth.' 

'But  why,  Mrs.  Brigga,'  said  Edith,  *  why  do  they  put  it  up?' 

I' Why,  you  see,  my  dear,'  said  Mrs.  Briggs,  growing  familiar, 
'patting  Edith   on  the  shoulder  with  one  of  her  grimy  paws, 
I  young  man — IhiU's  Mr.  Bowker — always  sticks  up  that  notice 
bon  as  ever  Mr.  Fortescue  and  Mr.  Vernon  go  out  of  town.' 
'The   young   man!'    said  Edith   mechanically;    'what  young 

'  Why,  the  young  man  their  clerk.  As  soon  as  they  go  off  on 
*€ir  krk,  their  young  man  goes  off  on  his'n.  So  he  writes  that 
D^  in  his  best  hand,  and  puts  it  up  there,  and  never  comes  a-nigh 
^■Hoce  till  the  day  when  he  expects  them  bock.' 
^^'He  ought  to  stay  here  to  take  in  briefs  and  answer  questions,* 
iOd  Edith. 

■So  be  did  ought,  my  dear,*  said  Mrs.  Briggs,  '  but  then  he 
.  As  for  briefs,  it's  not  many  of  them  that  comes  up  here. 
^y  young  gentlemen  are  not  regular  enough  like.  It's  Mr.  Yellow- 
^^^  down  below  as  gets  all  the  briefs.  He  never  goes  to  sessions, 
^or  rotoms  in  half  an  hour.  He  knows  better.  As  to  questions, 
***y  1  be  so  bold  as  to  ask  what  question  you  want  answering  ?' 

'I  want  tolvnow  where  Mr.  Fortescue  is,'  said  Edith.     *  Can't 
yw tell  me?* 

'No,  indeed  I  can't,'  said  Mrs.  Briggs. 
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'  Can't  you  let  me  into  the  chambers,  that  I  may  look  far  his 
addrefls?'  said  Edith. 

'  Not  if  I  knows  it,'  said  Mrs.  Brigga  in  terror.  *  Let  a  young 
hidy  iiito  my  gentleman's  chftmbere?  Not  if  I  knows  it,  miss. 
What  would  the  Hoiionrablo  Sot-iety  say,  let  alone  Mr.  Forteacue 
and  Mr.  Vemon,  when  they  come  to  luiow  it  ?' 

Then  seeing  how  downcast  Edith  was,  she  went  on, — for  with 
all  her  griniincss  Martha  Brings  was  a  kind-hearted  old  eonl, — 

*  Bless  yonr  dear  heart,  if  yon  did  go  in  you  would  see  nothing 
but  law-books  and  old  newspapers,  and  dust  and  blaek-beadles. 
You  won't  find  his  address,  he's  taken  that  away  with  him  in  hia 
card -case.' 

*I  don't  know  what  to  do,*  said  Edith. 

'Why  don't  you  go  to  his  other  addresses?'  said  Martha 
Briggs. 

*  What  are  they?'  asked  Edith. 

'  Don't  you  know  ?'  said  Mrs.  Briggs  oracularly.  *  Wliy,  there's 
the  University  Club  in  Suffolk-street,  and  there's  Mr.  Fortescue'a 
other  lodgings  in  Pimlico.' 

*Pimlico!'  said  Edith.  *Why,  that's  where  I  have  just  come 
from.' 

*  Then  go  straight  back  to  Pimlico,  nnless  yon  like  to  c^ll  at  the 
University  Club  by  the  way ;  and  if  you  can't  find  out  either  at  tho 
club  or  Pimlico,  I'm  sure  I  can't  tell  you.' 

*  But  Pimlico  is  a  •wide  place,'  said  Edith. 

'  So  it  is,  I  dossay,'  said  Mrs,  Briggs ;  *  a  very  wide  place ; 
but  I  can't  toll  you  anything  more  particular  about  Mr.  Eortescne'* 
lodgings.' 

*  I  must  go  to  the  club,  I  see,'  said  Edith. 

*  So  yon  must,'  said  Mrs.  Briggs  ;  *  but  I  must  bo  off  to  look 
ailcr  my  Irish  gentleman  upstairs,  which  it  is  he  that  sits  up  ftU 
night,  and  sleeps  all  day;  so  I  wishes  you  good-morning,  miss.* 

And  then  Mrs.  Briggs  began  to  climb  up  another  flight,  pitcher 
in  hand,  and  muttering  as  she  went. 

Poor  Edith  had  no  choice  left  but  to  go  to  the  cinb,  and  then, 
though  the  porter  was  very  unwilling  to  give  it,  she  found  that 
Harry  Fortescue  lived  in  Eccleston-street,  Pimlico.  He  told  her  lie- 
sides  he  was  stire  he  was  out  of  town,  ns  he  ha*l  not  been  in  the  clul> 
for  days. 

So  she  passed  along  Pall-mall  and  across  St.  James's-park. 
She  did  not  stop  to  admire  the  beauty  of  the  fa9ade  ofBneldngham- 
palace,  nor  waB  she  nm  over  on  Mr.  AjTton's  now  road,  for  it  was 
not  then  made.  Even  the  beanty  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  did  not 
tempt  her  to  loiter ;  she  was  bent  on  finding  out  Harry  Fortescne's 
address,  and  on  writing  to  him.  When  she  got  to  Eccleston-street, 
Pimlico^  not  half  a  miio  from  Lupus-street,  she  knocked,  and  tho 
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ms  mnsirered  by  Mrs.  Boffin  in  person.  Mrs.  Boffia  was  a 
Us  Harry  Forteacno  and  Kdward  Vernon.  They  wore  real 
If  and  never  looked  after  their  bills,  and  still  less  after 
tea  and  eagar. 
"We  ore  made  to  bo  robbed/  Kdward  said  to  Harry,  'and  we 
afford  Mrs.  Bofiin's  larcenies.  What's  the  good  of  finding 
7  We  are  very  comfortable  here ;  and  if  wo  changed  we 
mi^it  not  be  so  comfortable,  but  we  should  be  sure  to  bo  robbed  all 
the  same.* 

So  the  lazy  pair  went  on  Tvinking — momlly  we  mean — at  Mrs. 
Boffin  with  both  their  eyes,  all  for  the  solve  of  ]>eace  and  quietness. 
Bnl  Mrs.  Boflin  was  veiy  terrible  to  some  people.  A  lamb  to 
Iwsr  butters,  she  was  a  wolf  to  her  inferiors,  and  if  there  was  one 
horn  she  considered  herself  immeasurably  superior,  it  was 
■  \  young  women. 
krii  therefore  Mrs.  Boffin  opened  the  door  of  No.  —  Eccleston- 
!t,  Pimlico,  and  saw  it  was  only  what  she  colled  a  young  per- 
shc  simply  stared  at  her  and  said  nothing. 

•  Dues  Ah*.  Fortescne  live  here  ?'  said  Edith  Price. 

•  If  he  docs,  what  do  you  want  ?'  said  Mrs.  Boffin,  in  a  tone  of 
asperity. 

I  want  his  address,*  said  Edith  ;   '  I  want  to  write  to  him.' 
'  "What  about  ?*  said  Mrs.  Boffin. 

•  That  I  can't  tell  yon,'  said  Edith,  bridling  np  just  a  little. 
Resides,  yon  haven't  told  me  yet  whether  ho  lives  here.* 

•  O,  haven't  I,  miss  ?*  said  Mrs.  Boffin,  with  a  toss  of  her  head. 
kd  suppose  I  don't  choose  to  answer  your  question  ?' 

•  That  would  be  very  cruel,*  said  Edith  in  a  very  melancholy 


We're  obliged  to  be  cmel  in  this  world/  said  Mrs.  Boffin, 
sr  softly  for  her,  '  Ladies  in  my  position  is  forced  to  be  cruel, 
rially  to  yonng  persons  whose  bnsiness  we  know  nothing  of.' 

I'm  not  bound  to  tell  you  my  business,*  said  Edith,  recovering 
self-possession. 

*  And  I'm  not  bound  to  tell  you  if  Mr.  Fortescne  lives  here. 
There's  no  law  to  make  me  say  it.' 

'  None,  except  that  ofChristian  charity  and  kindness,*  said  Edith 
reproach  (idly.  *  Perhaps  too  if  Mr.  Forteacue  knew  1  had  been  ask- 
ing for  his  a<1dre8S  and  yon  wouldn't  give  it,  or  even  tell  me  if  he 
lived  here,  he  mightn't  like  it.' 

*  That's  your  way  of  taldng  it,  miss,*  said  Mrs,  Boffin.  '  Bnt 
what  I  have  to  say  to  myself  is,  perhaps  Mr.  Forteacue  mightn't 
Iflte  it  if  I  go  giving  his  address  to  any  young  person  who  chooses 
to  corae  and  ask  for  it.* 

*Then  you  will  not  say  ?*  said  Edith. 

*  I  will  not/  said  Mra.  Boffin,  as  if  all  the  laws  oUVe  Nle^tft  oqSl 
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Persians  were  rolled  ap  and  '  bodified,'  if  we  may  use  the  word,  in 
her  person. 

As  she  said  these  words  she  slammed  the  door  in  Edith's  face, 
and  retired  to  her  back  Idtchen,  remarking  as  she  went, 

*  What  a  pert  young  person !     Not  bad-looking,  thongh.* 
Edith  Price  stood  for  a  moment  on  the  doorstep  after  this  vm 

Bpitefol  proceeding  on  the  port  of  Mrs.  Boffin,  and  then  slowly 
turned  away. 

*  What  a  very  cross  old  woman  !'  she  said ;  and  then  she  walked 
away  to  No.  —  Lnpus-street,  heavy  at  heart ;  for  she  had  spent  all 
the  day  in  trying  to  find  Huny  Fortescne's  address,  and  had  not 
succeeded. 


Chapter  XXXU. 
in  which  tueke  auk  some  exflaxatioxa 

When  the  walking  party  reached  the  Hall — which  they  did  at 
the  ver>'  hour  that  Edith  Price  was  having  that  interview  with  Mrs. 
Briggs  on  the  landing  in  Pump-court — they  found  Lord  Pennpoyal 
and  Sir  Thomas  rctmned  from  tlie  model  iiirm,  and  Mr.  Sondtr- 
ling  walking  about  on  the  terrace  in  his  usual  reflective  mood. 

'  Luncheon  will  be  ready  directly,  Lady  Sweetapple,'  said  Flonr, 
'  and  pftpa  can*t  bear  to  wait ;'  and  as  she  said  this,  she  da&hed  up- 
stairs, hoping  that  Lady  tSweetaj>pIe  would  not  be  down  in  time  to 
have  any  trte-a-lvtc  with  Harry  Fortescue. 

As  for  Amicia,  she  was  almost  for  the  moment  as  reflective  as 
Mr.  Sonderling.  She  was  no  snob ;  yet  she  could  not  help  feeliflg 
that  if  Mr.  Souderliug  had  not  turned  up  in  that  strange  way  ftt 
High  Beech,  that  confession  of  her  maiden  name,  and  her  fatber's 
position  at  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  CoUego,  might  have  been  spared  ber. 
But  she  had  her  consolation  even  in  Florry's  triumph. 

'  I  like  Harry  Fortescue,'  she  said  to  herself;  *  ho  did  not  soem 
to  thiuk  it  mattered  in  the  least  whether  my  name  was  Smith  t^^"^ 
my  father  a  doctor  in  an  asylum.     Yea,  men  are  so  much  m'*^ 
charitable  tlian  women ;    that's  why  I  like  them,  and   especit*^^ 
Harr>'  Fortescue.' 

She  changed  her  walking-di'ess  quickly,  leaving  Mrs.  Cn»  *^ 
little  opportunity  to  exercise  her  craft ;  but  still  she  was  beaten  •' 
Florrj-,  who,  according  to  Palmer,  jrist  tossed  her  things  off  and  ° 
anyhow,  and  then  ran  downstairs  long  before  the  gong  sound 
She  found  most  of  the  party  in  the  hali,  Mrs.  Maijoram  listening 
Mr.  Beeswing's  account  of  the  conversation  by  the  river,  and  Lc- — 
Penuyroyal  tolling  Mr.  Marjoram  all  about  the  model  farm.  Wh-^-^I 
Lord  Pennyroyal  once  got  on  arterial  drainage,  he  was  as  lengt 
as  a  Cheshire  squire  upon  old  meadow  and  cheesemaking.  T 
conversation  botweeu  the  cousins  had  been  going  on  for  Bome  tinc^^ 
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hoiuanly  speaking,  likely  to  kst  for  ever.  But  between 
I — we  mean  between  Mrs,  Marjoram's  tongue  and  Lord 
ttm3T0}^'s  dificoUTfie — Florry  found  an  opportunity  of  going  up  to 
[r.  Soaderling. 

'I  am  so  glad  to  aee  you,  Mr.  Sonderling;  I  want  you  to  tell 
|K  aU  yoa  know  about  Lady  Sweetapplc  when  she  was  Miss  Smith.' 
*l   'Xhftt  would  indeed  be  a  long  story,'  said  Mr.  Sonderling.     *  I 

tiaiered  much  froui  Miss  Siueess.' 
What  <lid  she  make  you  suffer?'  asked  Florry.     *  Do  tell  mo, 
^be  a  great  flirt  *?' 
She  was  au  angel  to  me  once/  said  Mr.  Sonderling  mournfully, 
then  she  was  a  demnu.' 
'  How  could  she  be  both  ?'  said  Florry, 

*  Very  lightly — what  you  call  easily/  said  Mr.  Sonderling.  *  Con- 
ttdcr  tJie  ancients.  Was  not  the  demon  of  Socrates  also  au  angel 
-Hia  emanatiou  of  the  everlasting  ghost  ?' 

'  The  everlasting  ghost  ?'  said  Florry.     *  I  really  do  not  under- 

^Hhftt  ia  because  your  eyes  are  blind  and  your  ears  doll,'  said 
Woouderliug  solemnly ;  *  because  j'ou  do  not  imderstand  your  own 
Utore  and  your  own  tongue.' 

'Eeally,'  said  Florrj',  '  I  think  I  do  nnderaland  my  own  tongno 

tit  suys  an)'thing.' 
What  do  you  understand  by  the  Holy  Ghost  ?*  said  Mr.  Son- 
g. 
^^he  Holy  Ghost  is  the  lliird  Person  in  the  blessed  Trinity,  * 
^Blorty,  like  a  dear  little  High  Churchwoman  as  she  was. 
I'^So  the  Christian  Formalists  say,*  said  Mr.  Sonderling  scom- 
ife;  '  but  what  does  ghost  mean  ?' 
^■li  means  ghost,*  said  Jblurry  doggedly. 

^*But  if  you  wore  to  hear  a  man  say  he  had  seen  a  ghost,  what 
t>old  he  mean  ?' 

*A  disembodied  spirit,  I  supiJose,'  said  Flony. 
*0,'  said  Mr.  Sonderling,   putting  his  forefinger  oracularly  up 
'  the  side  of  his  nose,  *  now  we  have  caught  him.' 

*  Caught  wliat  ?'  said  Florry. 

'The  meaning  of  ghost,'  said  Mr.  Sonderling.  'He  means 
•irit;  and  when  I  said  the  *'  everlasting  ghost,*'  I  meant  theever- 
ttting  spirit,  &om  whom  the  angels  and  the  demons  also  are  an 
danation.* 

But  Florry  had  no  notion  of  being  led  away  into  the  regions  of 
kunations  and  ghosts ;  she  wanted  practical  knowledge  of  Lady 
Vrefltapple  and  her  works,  and  so  she  tried  to  bring  Mr.  Sondor- 
K|g  back  to  common  sense  by  asking, 

*But  Miss  Smeess,  was  she  an  angel?' 
^BAch!*  said  the  German,  with  another  ofh\a  dee^  «\^%,  ^\ 
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"will  yon  a  gtory  tell.  When  I  was  nineteen,  and  a  stndeot  ftl 
Heidelberg — bnt  see,  there  she  comes,  gliding  down  the  staircase^ 
not  a  ghost,  but  a  body.     I  cannot,  and  I  dare  not !' 

AVith  these  ^vords  he  retired  into  his  inner  man,  and  poor  Vlanf 
was  left  us  puzzled  and  as  ignorant  of  his  early  relations  to  Liiil/ 
Sweetapple  as  before. 

'  Dear  Miss  Carlton,  how  chftrming  yon  look  after  your  walk !' 
said  Lady  Swectapple.  *  The  snn  hiis  not  bnnit  yon  in  the  lei«L 
It  always  catches  my  face  in  spite  of  my  three  veils.* 

This  was  said  in  the  gentlest  way  ;  bnt  the  fact  was,  that  Ls^ 
Sweetapple  meant  to  let  Florry  know  that  her  face  was  redder  thitt 
it  onght  to  have  been.  For  the  miu  had  canght  Florry's  face  jo*' 
a  little,  and  the  excitement  of  talking  to  Mr.  Sonderling:  hud  flushed 
it  from  within,  so  that  she  looked  as  if  she  were  a  yreat  deal  burnt 
Tery  much,  in  fact,  as  yonug  ladies  look  who  have  been  to  the  racedf 

'  Is  my  face  very  red,  Alice  ?'  said  Florry,  as  -they  went  in  t4 
luncheon;  *  that  odious  woman  has  been  telling  mo  it  is.  I  mutf 
say  I  feel  like  n  Red  Indian,' 

'  Yes,  darling,  I  must  say  it  is  a  little  red.  Yon  take  no  car 
of  your  complexion  out  of  doors,  and  in  the  house  you  are  alwiy 
exciting  yourself,  and  lighting  what  I  call  the  fire  inside.  HowcaJ 
yon  expect  your  face  to  be  anything  but  red  ?  But  never  mind,  it 
will  wear  off  when  yon  are  happier.' 

•  When  will  that  be  ?*  asked  Flonj. 

*  0,  that  depends  upon  yourself — who  can  tell  T  said  Alice; 
I  know  is,  I  am  very  happy.' 

That  luncheon  was  much  as  other  luncheons  till  towards  its  end* 
It  was  one  of  those  hot  but  fresh  days  which  make  every  one  ^erf 
liunfTTj'  in  the  country-.  The  air  acts  on  the  digestion  like  bitters, 
and  makes  one  ravenous.  For  some  time  therefore  there  was  steady 
eating,  even  with  the  young  women — for  as  to  old  ones,  they  gene^ 
ally  eat  as  much  as  men  ;  appetite  for  food  comes  vr\ih  them  as  thfl^ 
advance  in  life.  The  more  Ihoy  eat,  the  more  they  want ;  except  ifl 
verj-  rare  cases,  few  women  over  fifty  have  died  of  Bpontaneons  starrt- 
tion.  Small  blame  to  them  for  this,  we  say.  It  does  ns  good  to 
see  all  men  and  womeu,  both  young  and  old,  enjoy  their  natarJ 
food,  and  we  should  say  this  if  there  were  fifty  thonsand  Mrs.  Mtf* 
jorama  reading  that  homily  on  clnttony  and  drunkenness  out  Ioi» 
to  ns  at  once.  Man  lilies  a  hearty  eater  just  as  much  as  both  niftH 
and  Heaven  a  cheerful  giver.  The  sound  of  knives  and  forks,  il* 
frothing  nf  beer,  the  popping  of  corks  as  claret  cup  was  made,  tbo 
rattle  of  plates,  went  on  then  fur  some  time.  Podager  evidently  «' 
pected  every  one  of  that  company  to  do  his  duty,  and  they  did  i** 
As  for  Mr.  Sonderling,  he  displayed  some  wondrous  dexterity  at  tb* 
Bword  exercise  in  shovelling  peas  into  his  mouth  with  his  knife. 

At  last  there  was  a  pause  in  eating,  and  sweet  dishes  irctft 
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Knglit  roQcd.  Mixed  with  them  came  csrahs  and  lobsters,  and  Lord 
|nnnil  was  tempted  to  take  sonie  of  the  first  dish,  in  Bpite  of 
P^^^Blatioiis  of  >rrs.  Marjoram  that  crub  wah  the  most  unwliolc- 
kw  thin;:;  that  any  man,  let  alone  a  peer  of  the  realm  with  so 
hay  thousands  n  year  on  his  hack,  coald  possibly  cat.  Bnt  Lord 
hmyrajal,  whose  digestion  was  as  good  as  a  man's  ong:ht  to  be 
j«l»haa  snch  a  balance  at  his  bankers',  persisted  in  his  desire,  and 
im  jast  breaking  a  claw  of  the  cmstacea.  when  Mr.  Souderliug, 
wb  hid  been  looking  on  with  silent  admirtUion,  nttored  these  wordSy 
Ciincers  to  eat  with  decenzv  is  difficnlt.* 
Cancers  !*  said  Mrs.  Marjoram,  holding  up  her  hands.  *  Who 
Wrd  of  any  one  eating  cancers  ?' 
^Jbey  are  most  deligiouz,'  said  Mr.  Sonderling,  Mmt  I  giro  in 
^^ky  are  very  sicknesB-cansing.* 

^^Ticy  are  a  disease  in  themseWes,'  said  Mrs.  Maijorani.  *  One 
cio't  ejit  a  disease.' 

'  I  did  once  know  a  man/  went  on  Mr.  Sonderling,  *  who  did 
«1  CMccrs  in  the  bcautifulest  manner.  His  lingers,  when  he  had 
;»>ic  eating  them,  were  never  smutlv,  and  he  ever  broke  them  in  the 
NpUcea.* 

I     'What  does  he  mean?'  said  Mrs.  Marjoram  to  Mr.  Beeswing. 
1     'He  means  what  he  eays,  no  doubt,'  said  Mr.  Beeswing,  wishing 
|**torment  the  tomienter  of  Maijoram.   *  I  don't  see  why  one  showld 
■"•test  ft  disease  ;  and  then,  think  of  the  livers  out  of  which  Stras- 
^l^f  pies  are  made.* 

'Don't  believe  him,'  said  Florry,  who  considered  Mr,  Sondej- 
«g  nther  in  the  Ught  of  an  ally.  •  Mr.  Sonderling  only  made  a 
Ijfe  mistake.  No  doubt  he  has  looked  ont  "  krebs"  in  the  dic- 
^k*  '^^^  s^^n  t^st  it  means  both  crab  and  cancer,  and  he  haa 
^Kisapplied  the  name  of  the  cmstaceftn  to  the  diaease.* 
^^Uflt  so,  just  so,'  said  Mr.  Sonderling.  '  I  did  mean  crab 
ftai  I  said  cancer,  and  it  wondered  me  much  to  see  my  lord  handle 
Bicinstacean  with  such  agility.' 

Even  Mrs.  Marjoram  lauglicd  at  the  mistake  when  it  was  ex- 
wDed.  There  are  some  people  always  ready  to  see  a  joke  when 
fcejrarc  told  what  it  is,  and  so  it  iMia  with  Mrs.  Marjoram  and  Mr. 
ling's  cancers. 

that  the  repast  came  to  an  end,  and  the  qneation  now  re- 
d  how  to  spend  the  afternoon  till  five-o'clock  tea  recalled  th& 
*rtT  to  the  house. 

Florry  Carlton  wonld  again  have  tried  to  mako  Mr.  Sonderling 
"selose  his  secret,  bnt  he  was  as  timid  as  a  fawn.  When  she  at- 
j^pted  to  coax  him  into  the  conservatory,  he  said, 

haste,  miss,  I  have  haste ;   J  mnst  away.' 
y  go  away  in  snch  a  hnrry  T  said  Lady  Hweetapple.     '  I 
ou  very  much  here;*  and  then,  loFlorrv's  amazemeiA,  KtcACAt-j 
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walked  off  witli  what  she  called  licr  prey  into  tbe  Tery  con; 
into  which  be  hud  just  refused  to  go. 

*  Did  you  ever  see  anything  like  that.  Alice  ?     Here's  L 
Sweetrtpple  walkin^^  away  with  Mr.  Sonderling  nnder  my  very  eyes 

'  Wiiy  not  ?'  said  Alice.  '  I'm  otdy  happy  that  she  does  not  ti 
the  efltiCt  of  her  fascination  on  Edward.  Yon  ought  to  be  tbaukfi 
that  she  leaves  Harry  behind  her.' 

*  So  I  shonld,'  said  Florry,  '  if  I  did  not  think  that  she  is  makin 
her  game  with  Harry  all  tlie  time  that  she  is  conversing  with  M 
Sonderling  in  the  conservatory.' 

Meantime,  what  had  become  of  that  lazy  pair  of  friends?  Th< 
had  gone  up  iuti>  Harry'H  bedroom,  and  were  discussing  tbe  state  i 
affairs  in  general,  and  at  Higli  Beech  in  particular. 

*I  tcU  you  what,  Edward,'  said  Harry,  '  I  don't  half  like  thi 
look  of  things.     You  are  hard  and  fast  in  love  with  Alice  Carlto: 
Don't  deny  it;  I  see  it  in  loth  your  faces.' 

'  I'm  not  going  to  deny  it,'  said  Edward;  *  somehow  or  o 
I  am  very  fond  of  Alice  Carlton.' 

*  And  she  knowH  it  ?'  asked  Harry. 
'Well,  I  <lon'l  know  that,  but  I  think  she  feehi  it.'  said 

ward.     '  That  is,  I  think  she  cares  for  me.* 

'  And  what  are  you  going  to  do  T  asked  Harry. 

*  I  haven't  thought  of  that/  said  Edward.  *  It's  verj- joUy  here 
and  80  it  will  last  for  a  day  or  two.  When  did  we  come,  and  wh 
are  we  to  go  away  ?  I  have  reiilly  lost  all  account  of  time  since  v 
have  been  here,  except  that  it  seems  very  jolly.' 

'  You're  a  miserable  lotus-eater,'  said  Harry.  '  Let  me  uk  jw 
one  thing:  do  you  expect  to  many  Alice  Carlton?  AVhy,  she*^ 
have  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  million,  if  not  more.' 

'  I  never  thought  of  that,*  said  Edward.     *  All  I  know  is, 
I  like  her  and  she  likes  me.' 

'  I  shall  take  yon  away  back  to  town  as  soon  as  I  can/ 
Han-y.     *  I  call  your  conduct  disgraceful — an  ulniae  of  tbe  Bacire< 
rights  of  hospitality,  as  tbe  ancient  Greeks  would  have  said.* 

*  Harry/  said  Edward  solemnly,  *  I  wish  you  would  not  era 
the  ancient  Greeks  do^vn  my  throat.  Wo  ore  modems  ;  we  are  not 
ancient  Greeks.  You  are  worse  than  old  Sonderling,  with  bis  re 
flectious,  and  his  cancers,  and  his  book-staves.  I  hate  tbe  ancient 
Greeks.  I  always  did.  They  walked  about  without  clothes.  H 
you  doubt  my  word,  go  to  the  .\cadcmy  Exhibition,  and  see  howour 
artists,  who  have  made  the  lives  of  the  ancient  Greeks  their  study, 
represent  them  on  canvas.  Beally,  they  have  hardly  a  shii't  or  a  shift 
to  their  backs.  They  are  worse  than  tbe  late  Mr.  Vondenhoff'  when  b* 
played  the  Ghost  in  Ilamhi  in  a  pocket-handkerchief.  Parodyio^ 
our  German  friend,  one  might  say,  "  To  depict  the  anzient  Gree^J 
with  deconzy  is  diliicult."     I  should  say  it  was  impossible.     So  ^ 
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no  more  about  the  ancient  Greeks,  whose  cQBtoms  and 
[mumeni  were  as  bad  ns  those  of  the  Scythians,  bnt  let  iis  enjoy  our- 
telves  as  long  as  wo  can  at  Higli  Beech,  with  no  homilieH  or  inorul- 

*  What  an  oration,  what  a  phih'ppic  to  come  out  of  a  young  man's 
ilh  on  snch  a  hot  day  !'  Baid  Harry.      '  Believe  me,  Ned,  it  was 

■ause  I  saw  you  running  in  love  without  knowing  it,  that  I 
.       Ill  warning.* 

'AH  very  fine,'  said  Edward.  *  I  think  I  hear  a  crocodile  warn- 
ing aQ  the  other  beasts  afrainst  h^'pocrisy  and  falnc  tears.  I  Bhoiild 
like  to  know  what  you  have  l>een  doing  ever  siuce  we  came  down 
Un,  If  I  liave  been  making  love  to  one  woman  since  I  came,  you 
ktebeen  doin^  the  same  to  two.* 

'  On  my  honour — *  cried  Harry. 

'Don't  speak  to  me,*  said  Edward. 

I  will  speak,'  said  Harry ;  '  I  say  I  am  not  making  love  to  two 
I  see  two  women  who  are  not  indifferent  to  me,  either  of 
Join  I  think  verj'  nice ;  hut  as  to  making  love  to  them,  my  be- 
briour  has  been  so  passive  that  no  one  can  call  it  love-making  on 
nyinrt.* 

*Do  yon  find  it  pleasant?*  asked  Edward. 

'Not  so  bod,'  said  Harry,  '  if  it  will  only  last.  But  mark  my 
toftls :  trjing  to  he  good  friends  with  two  women  who  are  both  fond 
rf  voa  is  as  awkward  a  game  as  rniuiing  with  the  hare  and  holding 
*iUi  the  hounds.     In  the  long  run,  no  fellow  can  keep  it  np.' 

'Why  then  do  yon  tr}'  ?'  asked  Edward. 

*  Because  I  can't  help  it,'  said  Harry,  *  and,  to  use  your  own 
*Wtise,  because  it's  very  jolly  !' 

'  Then  we  are  agreed  after  all,  and  need  not  have  had  this  ex- 
pitnation,'  said  Edward.  *  We  are  both  doing  what  wc  can't  help, 
Ittuddng  love  to  one  charming  young  woman,  and  quite  content  to 
« Ike  world  wag  on  in  its  own  way-  With  me  there  is  no  longer 
^f:f  or  mother,  sun  or  mtton,  land  aud  sea,  but  only  love  for  Alice. 
^t*B  my  delight.  I  prefer  to  sit  by  one  woman's  side ;  yon  like 
*o  8it  Itetwecn  two,  who  are  pulling  their  caps  and  tearing  their  hair 
^yoM,  You  are  a  moral  soxidwich,  the  tliin  slice  of  meat  between 
^  liits  of  bread-and-butter ;  holding  your  ovm  and  belonging  as 
y*t  to  neither.  Take  care  the  one  or  the  other  doesn't  gobble  yon 
^-  But  what's  the  good  of  talking  to  you  about  what  you  don't 
tmderstaiid  ?     You  haven't  had  an  answer  from  Edith,  I  suppose  ?* 

'  How  could  I  ?*  said  Harry,  '  Wliy,  the  cheque  only  went  off 
yesterday  !* 

'True;  I  have  quite  forgotten  time  and  space,'  said  Edward. 
'«*oor  thing,  I  do  hojie  she  will  get  the  cheque  all  right.  I  say, 
^'y,  it  must  be  a  dreadfid  thing  to  be  so  very  poor.' 

'Dreadful,  but  not  degrading,'  said  Harry.     *1V8  uol  WjW^fts 
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for  a  fellow  witli  an  income  nmler  a  thonBand  a  year  to 
A  yooDg  ludy  with  expectations  of  a  quarter  of  a  million.* 

*  That's  not  the  way  to  look  at  it,'  »aid  Edward. 

*  Perhaps  not ;  but  tliat's  the  way  the  world  will  look 
your  &iends  will  call  you  an  adventurer.* 

*  None  of  my  friends,  only  my  enemies,  Harry/  said  ] 
tenderly.     '  Come,  now,  yon*Il  never  call  me  an  adventurer.' 

*  No,*  said  Harry,  '  not  even  if  you  invade  this  El  Doraj 
win  all  the  golden  regions  of  Lombard -street  as  your  own.' 

'  That's  all  I  care  about,*  said  Edward.     '  You  and  Ali 
Alice  and  you ;  you  two  are  the  whole  world  to  mo  !*         ^ 

*  Was  there  ever  such  a  donkey  ?'  said  Hany,  '  such  a  <| 
demented  Noddy?' 

'  I  tell  you,'  said  Edward,  '  I  can't  help  it,  and  it's  so  jc 

When  the  two  friends  had  got  so  far  in  their  explaual 

knock  came  at  the  door,  and  when  it  opened,  Harry  heard  tha 

Carlton  wanted  to  know  if  Mr.  Fortescue  and  Mr.  A'emou  wer 

to  go  out  for  a  walk.  M 

*  Tell  her  ladyship  wo*ll  he  down  directly,'  said  Harry;  V 
minute  or  two  the  two  friends  ran  down  that  slippery  stairoa 
the  hall,  only  to  &nd  that  the  whole  party  were  waiting 
out  on  the  terrace. 


Chapter  XXXm, 


AVICtA  AKD  ira.  SONDEULIjrO. 


No  doubt  all  our  readers  are  anxious  to  know  what  La^y 
apple  said  to  Mr.   Sonderling  in  the  conservatory.     We  f 
tunately  enabled  to  gratify  them  on  this  point,  even 
were  not  present.     The  very  first  words  she  said  were : 

*  Carl !  can  you  forget  ?* 

*  I  can  forget  nothing,'  said  tlie  German.     '  How  could  J 

*  ^VTjy,  then,  did  you  tell  Alias  Curltou  my  name  ?'        M 

*  Because  I  thought  you  had  forgotten  me,'  said  Mr.  Sj| 

*  As  if  I  ever  forgot !'  said  Ainicia.     *  Do  I  not  still  tei 
the  Pfingstwoide,  and  the  Eachemheimer  Tower,  and  the  I 
heimer  Thor,  and  the  mouumeut  to  the  Hessians  who  fell  at 
and  SachscnhauBcn,  and  tho  blue-coated  Prussians,  and  the 
coated  Austriaus  ?' 

'I  remember  much  more  than  that,'  said  the  German  aa* 
'  So  do  I,*  said  Amicia,  much  in  tho  same  tone. 

*  I  remember  when  Amicia   Smeeas  was   my  braut^ 
trothed.' 

'  So  do  I,*  said  Amicia. 

'  I  remember  when  your  father  the  doctor  did  say  we 
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ta  prottj  pair,  and  when  my  mother  at  Marburg  began  to 
ray  wedding  clothes.     Do  you  rememher  that  ?' 
'  I  do,*  said  Aniicia. 

'  And  I  remember  hearing  when  I  came  back  to  Frankfort, 
ram  a  visit  to  my  parent,  the  shock  I  felt  when  I  beard  that  on 
English  lord  had  come  and  carried  away  n>y  bride,  and  that  she 
lad  her  father  were  gone  for  ever  fi-om  Frankfort  without  one  line 
ti(  explanation  or  a  word  of  adieu.    Do  you  remember  these  things  ?' 

*I  do,'  said  Amicia. 

'  Why,  then,  do  yon  ask  me  why  I  told  Miss  Carlton  your  name, 
ikm  Tou  had  thrown  it  away  and  forgotten  me  to  become  the  wife 
<<«n  English  lord?' 

•He  was  not  a  lord;*  said  Amicia  feebly. 

'So  much  the  worse,'  said  the  German.  'It  would  have  been 
wa$  consolation  to  have  lost  my  betrothed  to  a  lord.  Wliy  did 
jwdoitr 

'Because  my  father  forced  me,'  said  Amicia,  '  He  said  it  wa^ 
liUtt  for  me,  and  better  fur  you  to  part  so ;  and  so  we  left  the 
AiQ^ge  and  made  no  sign.' 

'It  was  verj-  hard,'  said  Mr.  Sonderling.  'All  my  spring-tido 
^ioQs  of  life  vaiuBhed,  and  I  became  old  at  once.  And  now  the 
lotd  is  dead  ?' 

•Sir  Jolm  Sweetapple  has  been  dead  four  years,'  said  Amicia. 
*Bul  why  did  you  come  to  England  ?* 

'I  could  not  rest  in  Germany  after  that,'  said  the  German.  *I 
<nU  not  bear  to  tread  the  soil  on  which  1  had  been  sb  happy.  I 
lid  heimit'eh  of  the  worst  kind — the  hate,  not  tlie  longing  for 
««M,  My  mother  died  soon  after  that.  She  never  held  up  hei* 
uid  when  she  saw  I  was  so  unhappy.  Then  I  sold  all — the  tobacco 
Wrie  and  all  that  had  been  in  the  family  one  hundred  and  fifty 
J^BB — the  first  tobacco  fabric  in  all  the  country  round !  With 
^  money  I  came  to  England;  for  it  fetched  much  money;  and 
■iaco  then  I  have  lived  here  much  happier  than  I  could  ever  be  in 
^Wnany,  till  you  come  here  and  make  me  unhappy  all  at  once. 
^  is  a  sore  trial  to  see  you  again.* 

'But,  Carl,'  said  Amicia,  'promise  me  one  thing.' 

'Anjlhing,'  said  tlie  German;  'though  your  behaviour  often 
'i'keB  me  reflect  on  the  injustice  of  Providence.  Why  could  we 
lot  have  lived  at  the  Fabric  and  sold  cigars,  as  my  forefathers  did, 
^  then  have  died  and  left  the  business  to  our  children,  as  my 
father  left  it  to  me  ?     Ach  Himmel !     Providence  is  often  very 

'  Don't  say  that,'  said  Amicia,  '  it  pains  my  heart.' 

*  Wbat  shall  I  say  then  ?'  said  Mr.  Sonderling. 
'Promise  never  to  tell  any  one  that  I  was  your  betrothed.' 

*  I  may  show  it  in  my  face  and  accents,'  said  the  Gennwi, '  W\. 


'         " 


I  hare  more  solf-respcct  than  to  parade  my  soitows  to  the  jrorl 
There  is  no  sympathyi  no  mitgffithi,  in  this  life  for  jilted  meo  anj 
women.* 

*  Veiy  true,'  said  Amieia ;  '  and  besides,  what  good  would  it  do 
"We  cannot  recall  the  past.* 

'  Alas,  no,  we  cutmot,*  said  the  German. 

'  Then,*  said  Amieia,  '  wo  understand  one  another.  We  n 
good  friends^almost  as  good  as  we  were  before ;  hnt  you  are  QO 
to  tell  any  one  what  passed  between  us.' 

'  I  swear  it,*  said  Mr.  Sonderliog,  grasping  Amicia's  band ; 
all  the  gods,  I  swear  it!* 

'  Swear  only  by  one — the  little  god  Cnpid,'  said  Amieia,  'and 
shall  believe  yon  all  the  more.' 

'  By  him,  then,  I  swear !'  said  Mr.  Sonderling,  and  tliey  caa 
out  from  the  conserratoty,  both,  it  must  be  mentioned,  lookid 
much  happier  than  when  they  went  in. 

'  Wo  bave  been  waiting  for  you  ever  so  long/  said  Flony  imp 
tiontly,     '  We  did  not  like  to  disturb  you,  dear  Lady  Sweetappl 
because  wo  knew  it  mnst  be  so  nice  to  you  to  meet  snch  an  c 
friend  as  Mr.  Sonderling,  and  iiave  a  t^ilk  about  old  times.    Nothi] 
docs  ouo  so  much  good  sometimes  as  to  meet  an  old  friend. 
cjiu  tell  one  so  much,  and  so  can  we  him,  if  wo  cboose.     But,  d 
Lady  Sweetapple,  mamma  wants  so  much  to  know  if  you  feel  eqoi 
to  a  walk  this  warm  afternoon.     You  know  we  should  not  like  yoi 
to  faint  again,  as  you  did  yesterday,  all  for  nothing.' 

*  I  am  quite  well,  thank  you,  Miss  Carlton,'  said  Amieia,  *qaii 
c<|ual  to  any  exertion ;  and  indeed  it  has  been  a  great  deligbt  1 
me  to  meet  Mr.  SouderHng  again.     He  is  not  the  man  to  cat  bi 
acquaintances,  though  their  names  may  have  been  Smith  audtbcA 
fathers  doctors  before  they  were  married.' 

'  0  dear  no,  of  course  not,*  said  Florry,  not  at  all  sarpriset 
perhaps,  to  find  Amieia  showing  her  teeth  at  last. 

■  *  That  shows  she  did  not  like  what  I  said,'  were  Florry*fl  worfl 
to  Alice  as  they  imi  up  to  dress. 

Mad  this  been  a  senfiation  novel,  or  had  Lady  Sweetapple  beO 
a  woman  like  some  other  Smiths,  we  would  not  have  given  much  f(ff 
poor  Mr.  Sondcrling'a  life.  He  would  have  been  poisonoii  with  « 
cup  of  coffee,  or  lured  o\vay  into  a  wood  to  be  slain  like  a  rabbit  by 
a  blow  on  the  back  of  his  head.  As  sure  as  fate  he  would  hflTt 
been  a  dead  man.  But  this  is  a  very  sober  story,  and  Amieia  Smith 
was  not  as  other  Smitlis,  She  preferred  to  effect  her  purpose— 
which,  you  all  of  you  know,  is  to  marry  Harry  Fortescue — by  mow 
legitimate,  though  not  less  certain,  means.  A  moment  or  two  hw 
convinced  her  that  she  still  maintained  her  ascendency  over  Mr. 
Sonderling's  mind,  and  she  determined  at  once  to  work  upoD  his 
old  ollectiou,  and  to  conceal  U'  *  4  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  dreamy  Gt^* 
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Cigar-m&ker  Lad  been  anytliin^  more  than  acquaintances  at 
itfort.  Yoa  see,  too,  she  was  ouly  just  before  Florry,  who  Iiad 
&11  \mi  vrormed  her  secret  cat  of  Mr.  Suuderling,  and  in  fact  still 
inpedto  do  so.  So  far,  tliereforc,  as  the  struggle  far  Mr.  Soudor- 
lingind  his  information  was  conceriicd,  Ainicia  had  carried  the  day, 
Sb?  had  a  right  to  bo  proud,  she  tiiought,  of  her  iuHaence ;  and 
iltogetfaer  she  went  ap  to  get  ready  for  the  walk  in  a  much  better 
bam  of  mind  than  when  she  came  down  to  luncheon.  She  would 
have  been  very  nearly  quite  happy  had  it  not  been  for  that  horrid 
Edith  Price,  who  haunted  her  in  such  a  way  that  she  felt  she  could 
Uke  no  rest  till  that  mystery  was  cleared  up.  '  It  shall  be  done  to- 
lUrunt  walking,'  she  aaid,  as  she  again  descended  that  black  and 
slippery  staircase, 

CUAPTEK    XXXIV. 
EDITU  PRICE  POTS  IN  AN  ADVEBTISEMENT. 

Xow  we  must  go  back  to  Editli  Price,  whom  we  loft  almost  in 
^wptir  after  that  interview  with  Mrs,  Boflin.  She  had  wasted  a 
*^k  duy*  and  was  still  unable  to  communicate  with  Harry  For- 

Aa  80on  as  she  got  to  No.  —  Lupus-street,  she  wont  to  the  bed- 
nmn  which  she  and  MaiT  occupied ;  for  she  was  a&aid  to  make  hov 
ttother  more  ill  by  telling  her  nnpleasant  news.  But  the  walls  of 
^jin^-houses  are  thin;  tlieir  ill-Btted  stairs  creak  and  groan;  and 
»<«nids,  however  slight,  are  heard  all  over  them.  Besides  this,  the 
^vs  of  inviilids  are  sharp,  and  Mrs.  Price  was  anxious  about  Edith 
*od  lier  mission.  It  was  not  long,  therefore,  before  Editli  Price 
^flwd  her  mother's  faint  voice  asking  for  her. 

Of  course  all  of  you  have  been  shocked  at  the  notion  of  a  pretty 
Jwuig  girl  like  Edith  Price  running  over  half  the  town  to  a  young 
Smtlemau's  chambers,  pursuing  him  to  his  club  and  his  lodgings, 
*od  exposing  herself  to  all  kinds  of  risks,  imputations,  and  tempta- 
It  is  the  sort  of  thing,  you  say,  you  never  wish  to  see  your 
Uirs  doing.  We  reecho  your  wish,  and  fervently  pray  that 
^e  of  your  daughters  may  ever  bo  placed  in  a  like  position.  All 
•fl  add  is,  that  if  they  are,  we  trust  they  may  come  as  well  out  of 
'W  trials  as  Edith  Price.  And  here  let  us  ask,  what  else  could 
^0  iiQve  done  ?  She  had  no  one  to  send,  so  she  had  to  qo  herself. 
*^f  course  von  would  have  sent  off  a  messenger,  a  running  footman, 
*  wmmissiounaire,  to  do  your  bidding ;  but  it  must  be  remembered 
'iiat  Edith  Price  had  no  messenger;  after  she  had  paid  for  the 
fit«imer  she  had  but  sixpence  in  hei*  pocket,  and  that  would  not  go 
^eiyfar  either  in  cabs  or  commissionn aires.  Nor  do  you — yon  i)oople 
*U  roll  about  in  your  cturiages,  protected  by  tall  footmen — know 
•**w  very  often  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  especially  of  the  world 
^  Women,  find  themselves  just  in  the  same  position  as  E.di\.\x^mfe» 
UiMtvSMjasM,  »Va.  VU.  F.8.  Vqi.  XVII.  R  
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They  Imvo  no  one  to  do  what  thev  want  done^  and  so  they  are 
obliged  to  do  it  themselves.  Many  *  yonng  persona,'  as  Mrs,  BoJln 
said;  come  to  degradation  and  disgrace  in  the  process,  the  mm 
shame  on  thoso  who  dro^  thorn  down ;  but  there  ore  thonsatidfl  of 
others  who  can  walk  throngh  the  streets  as  proudly  and  as  porcu 
Edith  Price,  to  whom  the  very  knowledge  that  they  have  work  to 
do  is  at  once  a  motive  and  shield.  To  all  yon  good  people,  Hii!«- 
fore,  who  have  been  expecting  something  dreadful  to  happen  to 
Edith  Price  on  her  long  and  lonely  walk,  it  must  be  a  great  consfl- 
lation  to  find  that  her  troubles  wera  not  increased  by  any  indisi'retioB 
of  her  own.  She  had  not  succeeded  in  her  object,  and  that  was  liu 
only  point  in  which  she  was  worse  oQ'  when  she  returned  than  when 
she  left  Lupus-street. 

'  Did  you  find  the  address,  Edith  dear  ?'  said  her  mother. 

'  Xo,  mother,'  said  Edith,  *all  my  trouble  was  in  vain.  I  ConU| 
not  find  Mr.  Fortescue's  address  at  his  chambers,  his  club,  oi  lii« 
lodgings.* 

It  was  no  use,  Edith  thonght,  to  tgx  her  mother  by  telling  ber 
more  precisely  what  had  happened,  and  least  of  all  by  saying  iu>7- 
thing  of  the  insulting  behaviour  of  Mrs.  Boflon. 

*  It  is  very  provoking,*  said  Mrs.  Price. 
'  That's  just  what  I  said  ever  so  many  times,'  said  Edith. 

I  am  tii-cd  of  saying  it  any  more.    Lot  us  now  think  what  is 
be  done.' 

*  I  cannot  bear  to  let  to-morrow  night  pass  without  payii 
rent,'  said  Mrs.  Price,  *  to  say  nothing  of  the  weekly  bills.* 

*  I  think  I  had  better  ask  Mrs.  Nicholson  what  is  best  to" 
done,'  said  Edith;  'she  is  a  good  kind-hearted  woman,  and  ifitv^ 
not  for  her  husband,  she  vonld  care  nothing  for  the  rent.' 

*  Yes,'  said  her  mother,  *  but  I  am  too  proud  to  go  on  raimnj' 
in  debt  with  her.  It  is  bad  enough  to  feel  that  we  owe  so  much  to 
Mr.  Fortescuo  and  Mr.  Vernon.* 

*  He  says  it's  a  pleasure  and  an  hononr,  and  so  does  Mr.  VeiB(»t'| 
said  Edith. 

*  A  pleasure  and  an  honoui-,  but  not  to  us,  Edith,'  said  Mrf- 
Price.  *  Our  only  excuse  is  that,  for  the  present,  we  have  no  otb^Tj 
refiige  but  those  two  young  men.' 

*It  is  no  misfortune  to  be  poor,'  said  Edith. 

'  The  greatest  of  all,*  said  Mrs.  Price. 

•Well,  mother,'  said  Edith,  imwillingto  prolong  the  discuBwo0» 
'  yon  try  and  sleep  while  I  go  down  and  get  some  tea,  and  after  th»*| 
I'll  speak  about  it  to  Mrs.  Nicholson.* 

So  Edith  went  down  into  their  sitting-room,  a  back  room  ou  ifc* 
dravring-rooni  floor,  and  then  she  sat  down  on  the  dingy  sofii  sfl** 
rang  the  bell  with  the  dusty  tawdry  bell-rope,  and  in  a  moment  <f 
two  Mrs.  Nicholson  appeared. 
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I     '  Cah  I  do  anything  for  tou.  Miss  Edith  7* 

ObsfiiTe  the  *  Miss  Edith/  which  was  a  term  of  respect  so  very 
difiareDt  from  the  *  uiy  dear'  of  Martha  Brings,  or  the  plain  *  miaa' 
AfUrs.  Boffin. 

*  U  yon  coald  give  me  a  cup  of  tea  and  some  hrcad- and -butter 
I  skmld  be  so  much  ohliged,  for  I  hare  had  nothing  to  cat  since 
bttk&st/ 

'  Nothing  since  breakfast,  and  it's  now  past  five !  Dear  heart, 
jon  mnst  be  a-most  famished.  I'll  bring  yon  a  cup  of  tea  in  two 
'Ainulos.     We've  just  had  ours  down  in  the  kitchen.' 

*Tbank  yon  so  much,  Mrs.  Nicholson/  said  Edith,  as  the  good 
irotnan  vanished,  full  of  alacrity  to  bring  np  the  tea. 

•Door  woman  !'  said  Editli,  *  so  very  different  from  Mrs.  Boffin. 
IvoDd«r  how  it  is  that  women  arc  so  different.' 
'  In  two  minutes — yes,  certainly,  in  less  than  two  minutes — Mre. 
^^Ison  reap}>eared  with  a  Iray,  on  which  was  not  a  cup  of  tea, 
B|«  whole  teapot,  a  loaf  and  butter,  and  the  inevitable  little  jng 
^■pndon  particular  slcj'-blue. 

jHt  was  not  a  magnificent  repast,  bnt  it  had,  In  the  way  in  which 
nvas  brought,  all  the  heartiness  and  generosity  of  a  feast.  No 
pnme  warden  of  a  City  Company,  no  Fishmonger  or  Goldsmith,  on 
i^  grandest  banquet  of  the  year,  was  more  noble  in  his  manner  of 
'topensitig  a  pi-incely  hospitality  than  Mrs,  Nicholson  of  Lupus- 
Itreet. 

•Now  do  sit  down,  5Iiss  Edith,  and  rest  yonrself.  You  look 
^oite  pale  and  thin  after  your  walk,  and  well  you  may.  Yon  wasn't 
ttode  to  tramp  along  the  streets,  leastwise  while  the  weatlier  is  so 
iot.  Sorrir'  I  am  that  the  tea  has  stood  so  long  on  the  second 
inter.  But  it's  not  so  bad,  this  Kaisow;  it  takes  the  water  beauti- 
>^y  when  yon  don't  drain  the  pot.  Never  drain  the  pot.  Miss 
Edith,  whatever  you  do.  It's  the  only  rule  for  tea-making.  My 
poor  mother  used  to  say,  "Betsy,  never  drain  the  pot.'" 

*I  am  afraid,  Mrs.  Nicholson,'  said  Edith,  'that  our  pot  is 
tlnuced  in  more  way^  than  one.' 

*  Which  ways?*  said  Mrs.  Nicholson,  looking  puzzled,  for  she 
'^  not  good  at  metaphors — very  good  along  tjie  road,  but  soon 
todcred  if  you  took  her  across  country. 

'I  mean,*  said  Edith,  '  that  we  have  not  paid  yon  the  rent  due 
Ml  the  Ist  of  June.' 

*0,  Miss  Edith,  pray  don't  think  about  tliat  trifle;  drink  your 
tea,  and  don't  drain  the  pot.  If  it  wasn't  for  Mr.  Nicholson,  I 
ahoaldn't  care  if  yon  never  paid  me.  It  is  bo  nice  to  have  real 
Indies  in  the  house.' 

*It  is  just  Mr.  Nicholsou.'  said  Edith,  'that  makes  me  so  anx- 
ious.    K  he  comes  to-morrow  night  and  makes  a  disturbance  ?* 

'If  he  cornea!*  said  Mrs.  Nicholson.    'He's  auto  \a  wjm^i.  "^o 
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clock  strikes  twelve  at  noon  so  rogtilar  as  Mr.  Nicholson  comes  her 
every  Satiinlay  night.  He  ra\h  what's  his  is  mine,  and  mine  his.ini 
he  knowB  his  rights,  and  means  to  have  them,  which  is  half  the  rent, 

'  I  know  it/  aaid  Edith,  *  and  that's  just  why  I  want  to  pay  to( 
year  rent  hcforc  ho  comes.' 

'  But  how  cfln  you  pay  if  yon  haven't  got  it?  Wliy  can't  \(i 
make  yom*  mind  easy?'  said  Mrs.  Nicholson,  *  Let  the  rentra 
another  week,  and  never  mind  Mr.  Nicholson  and  his  rights.  Yoo' 
pay  when  you  can,  and  the  best  can  do  no  more.' 

'  T  must  try  and  find  Mr.  Fortescne's  addresB,'  said  Edith,  *«l 
I  want  yon  to  help  me,  Mrs.  Nitliolnon.* 

'  Be  sure  1*11  help  you  ail  I  can,  Miss  Edith/  said  Mrs.  NichI 
son.      '  I*m  only  afoari]  it'll  bo  little  help  you'll  got  ont  of  me.' 

'I  have  heen  thinking/  said  Edith,  'that  I  had  better  put 
advertisement  in  Uie  second  culunin  of  the  Timea^  and  then  \ 
Fortescno  will  he  sure  to  see  it.'  i 

'  That's  the  gentleman — begging  your  pardon/  said  Mrs.  Niclu 
son — '  as  pays  yonr  mamma  her  arinuity.* 

*  Yes,'  said  Edith,  '  his  name  is  Fort-escuc.* 

*  And  a  very  goud  name  too,'  said  Mrs.  Nicholson  with  dignii 
*I  was  a  bom  Devonshire  woman,  Miss  Edith,  and  there's  nevei 
family  as  stands  as  high  in  all  the  West  countrj'  as  Fortesone.* 

*  Mr.  Fortescuc  is  of  tliat  family/  said  Edith. 

*  I  felt  sure  he  were,'  said  Mrs.  Nicholson.  'We'em  all  pro! 
of  tho  Fortescnes  down  in  North  Devon.* 

'Well/  said  Edith.  *I  want  to  pnt  an  advertisement  into 
Tunes  wliere  Mr,  Fortescue  may  read  it.     Tliero  must  be 
mistake  about  the  luoney.' 

'  Dear  heart,  how  clever!'  said  Mrs.  Nicholson.     *  I*d  a  nc 
thought  of  that,  though  tlicy  do  say  we  be  all  wise  down  in  t 
West.' 

*  I  will  write  the  advertisement  if  you  will  take  it  to  the  Tini 
office  and  pay  for  it,  for,'  said  Edith  bitterly,  *  I  have  only  sixpea 
in  the  world.' 

'How  much  will  it  be?'  said  Mrs.  Nicholson.  'It'll  cost 
mint  of  money,  I'll  bo  bound.' 

*  I  am  sure  I  don't  know,'  said  Edith.    *  Ten  shillings,  pcrha; 
•Well/  said  Mrs.  Nicholson,  *  I  see  I  shall  have  to  go  to 

bank.' 

'  The  bank!'  said  Edith  in  surprise.  *  What  bank?' 
'  A  very  good  bank,  though  it's  not  quite  as  rich  a.s  llio  B 
of  England/  said  Mrs.  Nicholson  with  a  genial  smile — the  smi 
that  the  consciousness  of  having  money  in  hand  alwaj's  brings  ' 
the  face.  *  My  bank,  Miss  Edith,  is  an  old  stocking,  in  which 
keeps  all  the  money  I  save,  and  whicli  Mr.  Nicholson  does  not  ll 
his  hands  on.     It's  not  verj-  full,  but  tliorc's  enough  in  it  to  pay  fi 
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Ttmr  adTertisenitmt,  1  daicBay,     So  I'U  jnst  take  a  sovereign  out  of 

b&uk,  and  be  off  to  the  City  in  the  train,  and  get  it  iu-nigbt.' 

'Yoa*re  so  good,  Mre.  Nicholsou/  said  Edith;   'I  am  siire  I 

't  know  how  to  thank  you  enougli,' 

'  It'H  a  pleasure  to  lake  trouble  for  you,  Miss  Edith/  said  the 
lutdlndy;  'and  do  uuw  liuish  your  tea,  and  eat  your  bread-and- 
butter,  and  then  just  lie  down  on  the  sofa,  and  have  a  good  rest.' 

'  Yon  for»et  I  must  first  write  the  advertisement,'  said  Edith. 
'I  do  not  yel  know  what  it  will  be.' 

'  Then  do  just  think  of  it  while  I  put  on  my  bonnet  and  shawl/ 
«id  Mrs.  Nicholson.  '  There's  no  time  to  he  lost  if  that  advcrtise- 
neotis  to  go  in  to-monow.' 

Again  Edith  si\'u\,  '  What  a  dear  woman  !*  and  then  she  took  a 
peo  ind  sat  down  to  write  the  advertisement. 

'If  I  don't  make  it  clear  enough,'  she  said,  'Mr.  Fortescue  will 
OOl  trnderstand  it.     Will  this  do,  I  wonder  ?' 

Then  she  wrote : 

'  Mj.  Foi-tescne  is  requested  to  communicate  at  once  with  Miss 
rrice.' 

'  No,  that  won't  do — that's  too  clear,  and  he  might  not  like  it ; 
hi  it  mast  be  clear  all  the  same.' 

Then  she  tried  again ; 

*  Lupus-street. — Mr.  H.  F e  is  requested  to  communicate 

•toDce  with  E.  P.     The  cheque  has  not  arrived.' 

'That  will  do,*  said  Edith.      'If  any  one  in  the  house  finds  out 

that  H.  F e  means  Mr.  Fortescue,  they  will  never  guess  what 

£•  l\  means,  and  so  his  secret  will  be  safe.     He  will  understand 
tiie  last  port  of  course.' 

So  by  the  time  Mrs.  Nicholson  was  ready,  the  advertisement 
*W  neatly  written  out,  and  off  that  good  woman  posted  with  it — a 
Kving  proof  that  all  lodging-house  keepers  are  not  as  Mrs.  Boffin, 
who  would  no  more  have  thought  of  doing  such  a  service  to  any 
ywng  person,  let  alone  behaving  in  such  a  Christian  spirit  in  the 
DttlUir  of  her  rent. 

When  Airs.  Nicholson  got  out  of  the  house,  she  made  a  tnrn  or 
tvo  like  n  carrier  pigeon  before  it  darts  off  on  its  tlight,  and  then 
■iie  struck  out  boldly  for  the  Victoria  Station  ;  for,  you  must  know, 
Uat  if  there  was  one  thing  more  than  another  that  Mrs.  Nicholson 
^tested,  it  was  going  on  the  sea  in  boats ;  and  by  the  sea  she 
o>«int  all  water,  fresh  as  well  as  salt ;  and  by  boats,  all  boats,  the 
penny  boats  included. 

'One  do  feel  a-most  smothered  down  in  the  ground,'  she  said, 
M  Kho  took  her  retum-tioket  to  Bhickfriars ;  '  but,  after  all,  it's 
^*tter  to  be  choked  by  the  ground  than  by  the  sea.' 

She  reached  Blackfriara  Station  with  no  accident,  except  that  a 
^^r^inken  man  would  try  to  smoke  in  the  third-class  carnage,  and 
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tried  to  pat  his  hoad  oat  of  the  window  throngb  Hio  bora,  '  to  see  If 
it  was  dark,*  as  he  said.     But  the  ^ard  made  hiro  throw  Awty 
pipe;  and  bis  fellow-passengers,  stent  Mrs.  NiehoUon  iuclnilcil, 
bim  down  when  he  had  almost  sncceeded  in  getting  his  head  thioogb 
the  bars,  in  which  case  it  would  have  been  dashed  off. 

'  What  a  worrit  drunken  men  arc  1'  said  on  old  woman  seBico- 
tionsly. 

'  You  may  well  say  that/  said  Mrs.  Nicholson,  rercrting,  per«l 
baps,  in  thought  to  her  own  drunken  husband,  and  bis  impending 
visit  to-morrow  night,  *  Ah,  if  he  only  knowed  what  I  have  in 
my  bank!'  said  Mrs.  Nicholson,  as  she  drew  out  her  sovereign. lad 
rememhered  with  pride  bow  many  other  coins  of  tho  same  ntoft 
she  had  left  behind  her  in  her  old  stocking. 

"When  she  got  to  the  advertising  office,  she  banded  in  her  bit  of 
paper  and  asked  what  it  would  be. 

'  Ten  shillings,'  said  the  clei-k,  almost  mechanically,  bis  pnw- 
tised  eye  at  once  guessing  tho  value  of  the  advertisement.  TbeOi 
as  Mrs.  Nicholson  put  down  her  sovereign,  he  said,  *  When  doyott 
want  it  to  appear  ?* 

'  It'll  be  no  use  unless  it  goes  in  to-morrow,*  said  Mts. 
Nicholson. 

*  You're  just  in  time,*  said  the  clerk.  Then  he  wrote  acrort 
tho  bit  of  paper  *  To-morrow  certain,'  and  laid  it  aside,  to  be  pn^ 
into  type  at  once. 

*  It  takes  very  little  time  to  put  iu  an  advertisement,*  said  Mrs* 
Nicholson,  as  she  put  ber  ten  shillings  change  into  her  pockett 
and  hastened  out  of  the  ofiice  on  her  way  to  the  station. 

Tlie  railway  earned  her  hack  to  Victoria  iu  ten  minutes  ;  an^ 
in  less  than  an  hour  after  she  bad  left  No.  —  Lupus-street,  tl*^ 
worthy  woman  stood  at  her  own  door. 

'Bless  me,  Betsy  I'  she  said,  as  her  daughter  answered  tl?^ 
bell,  as  white  as  a  sheet,  '  bless  me,  Betsy,  what's  the  matter?' 

*  P'ather'a  been  again,*  said  Betsy,  sobbing,  '  and  went  up-staii** 
and  rummaged  your  room,  and  he's  carried  off  your  old  slocking'' 
and  he  bade  me  tell  yoa  yon  was  a  good  saving  wife,  and  he  wa^ 
much  beholden  to  yon;'  and  then  poor  Betsy  burst  into  tears. 

'  What,  the  bonk  gone  !     Yon  never  mean  that,  Betsy  ? 
Mrs.  Nicholson. 

*  Yes,  I  do,  mother,'  said  Betsy,  unable  to  utter  an^-tbing  mor^ 

*  Well,  I  never  !'  said  Mrs.  Nicholson,     That  was  all  the  poa^ 
woman  said.  -i 

In  a  few  minutes  she  went  up  to  see  Edith  Price,  and  said : 

'  I  have  done  what  I  said  I  woidd.  Miss  Editb,  and  paid  tfy^' 

that  advertisement.     It  cost  ten  sbilUngB,  and  they  won't  repeat  i*^" 

unless  you  pay  another  ten  shillings — that's  tbeir  mie.     But,  dea*^ 

me,  Miss  Edith,  I'm  sure  you'll  bo  sorry  to  hear  that  Mr.  Nichol^ 
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here  while  I  was  a\vay>  and  liave  earned  off  tl»e  bank 

SATiBgS.' 

*0,  I  am  SO  sorry!'  said  Edith,  with  great  feeling,  'so  very 
7  I  and  when  you  were  bo  good  to  me.  Can't  you  run  after 
I  lind  get  it  baok?' 

'I  am  afraid,  Mius  Editb,  the  bank  will  melt  like  butter  in  a 
*a  month  with  Mr.  Nicholson — 'tain't  no  use  running  aftor  him, 
a  only  way  is  to  set  to  work  and  save  again.  The  worst  is,  now 
a  found  out  that  I  have  a  bank,  ho'll  bo  always  lookuig  after  it.' 

'What  a  good-for-nothin/j  man  !'  said  Editli  angrily.  But  pray 
am  Mrs.  Nicholson  did  not  call  him  so.  She  could  not  help 
ing  how  badYy  he  bad  bohaved,  in  her  trouble  at  losing  '  the 
kk,'  but  she  was  a  woman  of  too  much  pride  and  self-respect  to 
I  her  husband  names. 

*0,  Betsy,  Betsy  !'  said  her  mother,  when  she  got  downstairs, 
owever  did  you  come  to  let  yonr  father  get  at  the  bank?' 

*Why,  mother,  father  came  in  very  croas-like,  and  said  ho 
wed  as  how  there  was  money  in  the  house.  He  said  he  smelied 
and  it  was  past  the  lat  of  June,  when  you'd  be  having  something 
aing  in ;  and  after  hauling  about  the  kitchen,  be  ran  uj>stairs  to 
ir  bedroom  in  the  back  attic,  and  there  be  saw  the  bank  lying  on 
I  chest  of  drawerg,  where  you  had  left  it  in  your  hurry,  and  ho 
Itched  it  up  and  was  off,  after  those  words  as  I  told  you.' 

'It  is  very  sad,'  said  Mrs.  Nicholson. 

'It  is.  mother,'  said  Betsy,  *I  don't  see  the  use  of  saving 
Dey  at  this  rate.' 

•  It's  one's  duty  to  save,  and  not  to  spend,  Betsy.  Always  lay 
something  for  a  rainy  day,  Betsy.  Never  drain  the  pot,  and 
D  there  will  always  be  some  tea  left  in  it.  But,  dear  mc,  to 
ik  that  all  those  golden  sovereigns- — twelve  of  tliem  all  in  a 
p — should  be  now  on  their  way  to  the  public-house  !' 

*3!io,  mother,  there  was  never  twelve  of  them  ?'  said  Betsy, 
img  up  her  hands. 

'  There  was,  Betsy,  leastways  there  was  thirteen  of  them,  a 
£r's  dozen,  this  muming,  Betsy,  and  now  tltis  ten-shilling  piece 
lU  that  is  left.     It's  downright  dreadful !' 

*  So  it  is,  mother/  said  Betsy,  the  eldest  bom  of  Mrs.  Nichol- 
1,  in  whoso  eves  thirteen  sovereigns  made  up  a  sum  of  untold 
les.  'Thirteen  sovereigns!'  she  said,  *  thirteen  sovereigns! 
dl,  I  never!'  as  she  put  her  little  brothers  aud  sisters  to  bed, 
)  herself  being  of  the  mature  age  of  fonrtecu. 

When  her  children  were  gone,  Mrs.  Nicholson  sat  down  in  the 
ck  kitchen,  all  alone,  and  had  a  good  cry. 

While  Mrs.  Nicholson  was  ciying,  Edith  Price  was  not  very  far 
fdomg  the  same  tiling  up  in  her  buck  drawing-room.  She  was  a 
ttd-hearted  creature,  aud  her  first  thoughts  were  alwaj-s  for  others. 


aid,  '  that  tliis  should  hav 
good  woiiiau,  just  when  she  was  doinp;  a  most  choi-itahlc 
She  never  would  have  lost  her  bank,  if  it  had  not  been  for  n 
Tertificmcnt.  What  a  luxury  it  would  bo  to  be  able  to  ma 
the  loss  of  her  bauk  to  her !  I  thought  there  wore  now  luw 
protected  wives'  properties  from  wicked  husbands.  I  siippof 
the  old  story,  and  that  tho  hiws  are  only  made  for  the  stronj 
not  for  tho  weak.  I  wonder  too  why  this  misfortune  did  nol 
pen  to  Mrs.  BofBn.  Perhaps  her  husband  is  sober,  and  si 
no  savings  to  lose.'  i 

Then  retui-ning  to  her  own  troublesj  she  said  out  loud :  I 
*  I  wonder  if  Mr.  Fortescue  will  see  my  advertisementj 
ho  will  understand  it.  I  hope  no  one  else  except  Mr.  VermS 
really  is  the  same  as  Mr.  Fortescue,  will  see  it.  I  should 
son-y  to  get  them  into  any  unpleasantness  for  my  sake.  1 1 
if  ilr.  Fortescue  will  ever  marry ;  I  am  sure  he  ought,  he 
kind  and  generous.  He  remembera  the  dead  too,  and  poor  j 
Yes,  he  and  Mr.  Vernon  have  been  raised  up  by  Prondence  \ 
us  in  our  necessity,  and  heaven  will  remember  and  reword 
both,  I  am  sure.  How  wicked  it  is  to  say  there  is  no  h 
What  would  earth  be  to  the  poor  and  needy  if  there  were  no 
to  look  up  to  ?  I  do  hope  I  shall  soon  go  out  as  a  goremei 
then  I  will  save  all  my  money,  and  support  mother  and 
There  is  no  fear  of  my  putting  it  into  a  bank,  like  pooi 
Nicholson.  I  wonder  if  I  shall  ever  have  a  husband  to  mi 
with  it.  I3ut  I  forget,  govoraesses  have  no  husbands,  TI 
males  and  females  all  in  one.  But  I  should  so  like  to  do  son 
for  myself,  and  sometimes  I  do  really  think  I  should  like  t 
man.  It's  so  easy  for  men  !  AVhy,  when  they  walk  abo 
streets,  no  one  stares  at  them,  as  they  do  at  women,  as 
they  were  savages.  Yes  ;  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  I  would  i 
to  be  a  man.  Dear  me,  I'm  so  tired  and  so  sleepy,  I'll  go  n 
and  see  if  mother  is  comfortable,  and  then  I'll  go  up  to  thi 
where  Mary  is,  and  go  to  bed.' 

In  a  very  little  time  aft«r  tliia  long  soliloquy,  Edith  Pri 
'  fast  asleep  by  Mary's  side,  and  her  dreams,  if  she  was  not  to 

tto  have  any,  Averc  those  of  a  brave  and  noblo-hoarted  woman. 
: 
: 


Chapter  XXXY. 

THE  WALKISO  PARTY  AT  HIGH  nEECH. 


That  walking  party  at  Uigh  Beech  might  have  been  de 
as  a  performance,  as  the  playbills  say.  by  the  whole  strengtb 
company.  Lord  and  Lady  Pennyroyal  went,  and  Sir  Thom 
Lady  Carlton,  and  Count  Pautoutlles  and  Lady  Sweetapple,  i 
Barkers  and  the  Marjorams,  and  Mr.  Sonderling,  and  Har 
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Edwnrcl,  and  Florry  and  Alice.  It  had  been  remarkt'd  hy  Mr.  Beea- 
win(?,  that  the  only  thinff  wliicli  ever  moderated  the  rancour  of  Mrs. 
MsTJunim  was  the  presence  of  Lor<l  Pennyroyal.  She  seemed  to 
think  that  it  was  wrong  to  revile  her  husband  before  the  face  of  his 
couain  the  peer.  *  If  1  were  Marjoram,'  said  Mr.  Beeswing  to 
CoTuit  PontoulHes,  '  I  wonld  always  stay  at  Farthingboe  Castle  or 
Boeemary  Manor,  for  then  I  shonhl  have  rest  Irom  trouble.* 

•It  18  very  good  to  say  stay.'  Kaid  Count  rantonttles,  '  but  it  is 
not  30  easy  to  stay  with  Lord  Pennyroyal.  Twice  he  has  asked  me, 
uid  twice  be  has  put  uc  otl'  bocaueo  he  bad  a  pituite,  what  you 
call  1  colli.* 

So  they  went  alonrj  over  the  chase,  under  the  ti'ees,  now  walk- 
ing, now  resting.  Colonel  Barker  and  his  wife  went  arm-in-arm :  *  It 
is  fio  nice  to  walk  with  you,  Jerry,  over  this  springy  liu-f.' 

'The  pleasure  is  (xuiie  as  great  to  me,  dear/  returned  the  gal- 
Unt  Colonel. 

'  Itr.  Sonderling,'  said  Flony,  '  I  want  you  to  tell  me  the  end 
of  that  story;  that  one,  I  mean,  which  you  began  Irefore  luncheon.' 
'I  do  not  remember  no  story,'  said  Mr.  Sondorhng,  mindiul  of 
Ms  oath. 

'Let  me  have  no  stories,*  said  Florry,  'hut  come  and  tell  me 
ill  yon  know  about  the  demon.' 

•  I  dare  not,'  said  Mr.  SondorUng;  'I  would  not  tell  you  for  any- 


'  How  silly  you  are  I'  said  Florry;  *yon  never  knowyour  own  mind.' 

'Mr.  Fortescue,'  said  Lady  Sweetapple,  *  do  you  still  persist  in 
Wying  me  ?     Do  you  still  stick  to  your  Piico  ?' 

'I  will  never  tell  you,*  said  Horry,  *  and  I  still  defy  you.  I  am 
r»dy  to  talk  with  you  on  any  subject  but  thHt.' 

'  Just  like  a  man  !'  said  Amicia — '  always  ready  to  talk  on  any 
■il|ie«t  but  that  which  interests  a  woman  more  than  any  other,' 
Then  in  a  threatening  voice,  '  Mr.  Fortcscno,  I  insist  on  knowing 
wenUiing  about  "Sllss  Price  !' 

*You  may  insist  as  long  as  you  like,'  said  Harry,  'but  my  lips 
lilinU  never  tell  you  anything  about  that  young  lady/ 

'Then  she  is  a  3'oung  lady,'  said  Amicia  eagerly;  '  tlie  dark 
young  lady  in  the  background  of  whom  the  gipsy  spoke.' 

'  I  say  uotlung  about  "  a  dark  young  lady,"  or  a  background/ 
*iid  Harry  fiercely,  '  but  I  will  never  speak  to  you  about  Miys  Price/ 
u_  *Ihave  nearly  learned  all  I  wished  to  know,'  said  Amicia  bitterly. 

*You  fancy  you  know  a  great  deal,  but  you  know  really  nothiug/ 
««fl  Harry. 

'  We  shall  see/  said  Amicia.  *  Pei'haps  I  know  more  about  her 
Uiw  you  tliiuk.' 

'You  can  know  no  harm  of  her,'  said  Harry. 

'  That  depends,'  said  Amicia  tauntingly. 
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All  thia  was  said  while  tlioy  wero  walking  apart,  and  vhile 
Florry  was  trying  to  coax  Mr.  Sonderling  into  tellin;^  her  of  his  edy 
roliitions  with  '  Jliss  Smeess.*  Ail  the  while  Amicia  kept  her  ere 
on  her  old  admirer,  and  every  now  and  then  threw  him  a  look  whi^ 
said  OS  much  as,  *  There's  a  good  boy.'  Florry,  on  her  side,  look*d 
hard  enough  and  long  enough  ut  Harr}' ;  but  ho  was  so  engaged  in 
maintaining  his  position  and  defending  Edith  Price,  that  oven  Flony'i 
looks  were  lost  on  him. 

Then  shortly  a  gathering  together  of  the  company  into  dowr 
quarters,  as  they  dived  down  into  a  narrow  dell,  hindered  oil  IkmilUr 
intercourse,  and  tho  conversation  became  more  general. 

'  I  should  think  there  were  tmffles  under  these  beecbes  in 
antumn,'  said  Mr.  Beeswing  to  Count  I'antonffles. 

*  Truifles  !*  said  the  Count,  as  if  his  heart  were  really  touched. 
*  Truffles  !  how  delicions  !  Do  yon  track  your  truffles  wiUi  dogs,  as- 
they  do  in  Perigord,  or  with  pigs,  as  in  Poitou,  Sir  Thomas?' 

'  I  never  hunt  tliem  at  all.  I  have  often  heard  that  there  niidt 
be  truffles  here,  but  I  don't  care  for  them  well  enough  to  look  for  them.* 

'  Not  care  for  tmffles  !*  said  the  Count;  *  why,  they  are  the  dfl- 
lightfulest  things  in  the  world.  T>\ndon  anx  truffeSf  or  t ruffes  fortit 
a  hi  vin  de  Madlre,  O  juon  Dicii  /' 

-  And  then  the  Count  went  off  into  an  ecstasy  of  gluttony,  anil  took 
off  hia  hat  and  bowed  to  an  imaginary  goddess  of  tmfHes — a  sylTsn 
divinity,  having  her  fane  under  wide-spreading  beeches. 

'What  do  you  think  of  gluttony  and  drunkenness  now,  to; 
dear  ?'  said  Mr.  Marjoram  to  hia  wife,  as  he  heard  this  rhapsody 
of  the  gastronomic  Count. 

'  I  think  them  very  disgusting,  and  I  shall  make  you  read  tlut 
Homily  again  as  soon  as  we  get  back  to  the  bouse.' 

Hero  Mr.  Marjoram  fell  to  the  rear,  and  was  heard  to  utter  the 
words,  *  0  Lord  !*  as  he  left  his  wife's  side. 

Then,  as  they  scattered  again,  Edward  and  Alice  were  Itift  tA 
themselves.  They  wore  the  last  to  descend  into  that  channinj 
beechen  dell,  and  tho  last  to  emerge  fi'om  it.  They  say  the  course 
of  true  love  never  runs  smooth,  but  theirs  had  run  smoothly  enoogh 
during  these  three  days.  This  was  wliat  they  had  got  to  as  th^ 
Htoud  alone  for  a  minute,  under  the  brow  of  the  dell: 

*  And  do  you  love  me  very,  very  much  ?*  said  Alice. 

*  Very,  very  much  indeed,'  said  Edward ;  *  more  than  anything 
or  any  one  in  the  world  beside.' 

*  Won't  Harry  be  jealous  of  me  for  taking  yon  away  from  him?* 
Boid  Alice. 

*  Why  should  he  ?'  said  Edward. 

'  Perhaps  I  might  he  jealous  of  him,'  said  Alice.     '  I  am 
I  shall  if  he  comes  between  us.* 

*  Ho  will  not,  dearest,'  said  Edw  BO  they  passed  out 
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Fdell  into  the  snnsbine,  and  made  haste  to  overtake  the  others 
B  hogc  oak. 

*Coffi6  here,  Alice,'  crieJ  Florry,  'I  want  you  bo  much.  Where 
■pa  been  ?' 

Bot  rery  tar  off,*  said  Alice,  bluskio;^,  'but  always  behind,  so- 
Ka  could  not  see  as,  though  we  were  quite  close  to  you ;  weren't 
^u*.  Vernon  9' 

|b,  yes,'  said  Edward,  *  we  were  quite  close  to  you  j  and  though 
1  coiild  not  see  os,  we  saw  all  you  did.' 

'  Then  you  saw  me  on  a  wild-goose  chase/  said  Florry,  *  or 
ber  on  a  tame-goose  cliase ;  for  I  was  trying  to  get  something 
;  of  that  idiotic  German,  and,  try  what  I  woiihl,  I  utterly  failed.' 

'  What  was  it  you  wanted  to  know?'  asked  Edward,  chiefly  in- 
t  at  concxiftUn;,'  the  confusion  of  Alice. 

*0/  said  Florry,  *I  wanted  him  to  tell  me  all  he  knew  about 
t  odious  woman.     I  mean,  all  he  knew  about  her  when  she  was 

i"  Smcess,"  as  he  calls  her,  at  the  Collej^e  of  the  Deafs  and 
B.  But  tliou<^h  ho  was  on  the  point  of  telling  me  bi'fore  luncheon, 
I  not  been  able  to  get  a  word  out  of  him  since  she  carried 
ff  into  the  eonsen'ator)*,  and  fascinated  hiiu  there  and  then/ 
As  she  said  this  the  three  were  standing  apart  from  tho  rest, 
still  under  thti  shade  of  the  mif^hty  ti'ec,  which  was  a  worthy 
]  off  King  Edward's  Oak.  Whether  Edward  thonglit  that  for 
present  he  had  gone  far  enough  with  Alice,  wo  cannot  say ;  but 
left  her  side  and  joined  the  knot  of  men  who  stood  round  Lord 
tsyroyal,  as  lio  was  <liscoursing  on  tho  necessity  of  landlords  in- 
ably  having  wealthy  tenants.  To  bear  him  speak,  one  would 
ik  the  outgoings  of  his  property  left  him  no  margin  at  all  to  live 
What  with  drainage,  and  repairs,  and  remissions  of  rent  in 
BeAsons,  and  bad  debts  erery  year,  he  really  could  scarcely  muko 
b  ends  meet.  He  was  not  sure,  next  season,  that  he  should  not 
his  boose  in  GrosTenor-square,  and  shut  up  Farthinghoe  Castle^ 
Kvo  altogether  in  one  wing  of  Rosemary  Manor. 
*It  is  these  double  establishments  and  treble  households  that 
I  a  man,*  he  auid.  •  If  I  did  not  save  by  many  minor  economies, 
ttily  should  h*i  obliged  to  take  the  benefit  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act, 
in  fjftct,  I  see  that  sercral  peers  of  the  realm  have  been  forced  to  do.' 
'What  a  good  thing  all  this  will  be  some  of  these  days  for  Rose- 
jV  said  Mr.  Beeswing  to  Sir  Thomas.  '  The  only  fear  is,  that 
ft  he  gets  his  innings  he  may  make  the  money  fly  faster  than  is 

U 

pt  will  take  a  deal  to  ruin  the  Rosemar}'  property,'  said  Sir 
imas.  '  This  man,  who  says  he  can't  make  both  ends  meet, 
,  besides  his  own  immense  estates,  all  in  tho  highest  state  of 
^yatioo,  and  without  a  shilling  of  debt,  mortgages  at  his  bankers' 
Mded  estates  in  half  the  counties  in  England.     In  oAl  ^tqV 
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ability  Lord  PeuDyroyol  is  at  this  moment,  as  he  stands  th< 
that  oak  in  for  mux  paujterig,  the  very  riehcBt  man  in  aU  Engli 

'  Verily,'  said  Count  Pontonflles,  '  I  should  not  have  thon( 
by  his  clothes  or  his  hat.     You  make  me  mnch  astonished.' 

By  this  time  most  of  the  ladies  voted  they  Iiad  had  enongb 
ing.  It  was  one  of  those  June  afternoons  when  a  little  walking 
very  great  way.  It  was  proposed,  therefore,  that  the  hidles  i 
return  to  the  Hall,  with  any  gentlemen  who  wished  to  go  with 
while  the  rest  went  on  with  Sir  Thomas  and  Lord  Pennyrr 
inspect  a  field  of  sugar-beet,  which  had  been  planted  as  au 
ment.  1 

'I  do  not  care  for  the  bettcraves/  said  Count  Pantouffl 
will  go  back  with  you;*  and  so  saying,  he  made  one  of  his 
bows  to  Lady  Carlton. 

'  We  shall  be  ver>'  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  ea< 
who  else  will  go  back  with  us  ?' 

'  I  too/  said  Mr.  Souderling,  '  have  weariness.  As  f 
sugor-bcot,  I  have  often  made  his  acquaintance  in  Schlesic 
other  places  in  Germany.  By  yom*  leave,  my  lady,  I  will  gi 
mit  yon.* 

*  We  shidl  be  delighted,  I  am  sure/  said  La<ly  Carltoa^ 
who  else  is  coming  ?*  ■ 

'  May  I  ?*  said  Edward,  '  I  am  so  tired.*  And  as  he  sat* 
he  resumed  guard  at  the  side  of  .Vlice. 

'  Three  come  with  us  then/  said  Lady  Carlton,  'and  tl 
go  with  Sir  Thomas.  Kight  about  face,  ladies,*  she  said,  aui 
they  all  faced  about,  and  walked  slowly  back  to  the  Hall,  tl 
the  heather  and  fern. 

Ou  the  way  back,  Count  Pantonffles  devoted  himself  to 
Penu^Toyal,  for  whom  hia  respect  had  much  increased  afl 
Thomas  had  made  that  emphatic  declaration  as  to  Lord  1 
royal's  wealth.  What  ho  said  or  did  docs  not  much  mattei 
doubt  he  returned  to  the  Hall  quite  as  satisfied  with  himsell 
had  been  when  he  left  it ;  and  as  for  Lady  Peunyi'oyal,  she  n 
keen  a  judge  of  character  not  to  make  his  exquisite  coxcomb 
transparent  emptiness  a  special  study. 

Mrs.  Barker  and  Mrs.  Maijoram  clung  together  and  cot 
notes.  The  first  hoped  tbut  Colonel  Barker  would  not  ov 
liimself  in  the  hot  suu,  and  the  other  regretted  that,  on  the 
the  conversation  at  High  Beech  was  so  unprofitable  in  a  re 
pomt  of  view.  '  If  it  weie  not  for  those  morning  prayers,'  sh 
'  High  Beech  would  be  httle  better  than  a  heathen  house.' 

Edward  Vernon,  of  course,  the  sly  fellow!  stayed  with  the 
not  so  much  because  he  wus  tired,  as  because  he  wished  to 
the  side  of  Alice.  But  on  this  occasion  he  was  mistake 
whether  it  were  that  Lady  Carlton  thought  he  had  piud 
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«i]onf;!h  attention  to  Lcr  daughter,  and  bad  remarked  bow  tEiey  bnd 
lingered  bfhiud  in  the  dell,  certain  it  is  that  she  ciilled  Edward 
Vernon  to  her,  and  miidc  him  walk  by  her  side  all  the  way  to 
tie  I{&U.  Of  course  ho  fretted  and  fiuned,  and  champed  and 
diewed,  bat  he  conld  not  help  it ;  and  the  end  was,  he  had  not 
oow  single  word  with  AUce  all  the  way  back.  Several  times  he 
caa^t  himself  saying,  '  What  a  fool  I  was  not  to  go  and  see  the 
sngtr-beet !  At  any  rate,  then  I  should  have  been  with  Harry,  and 
htard  what  he  had  to  say.' 

It  BO  happened,  therefore,  that  the  two  sisters  and  their  natural 
oDtuiY,  as  Florry  called  her,  were  left  to  walk  home  together,  and 
then  it  was  that  Lad^*  Sweetapple  thought  slie  would  make  another 
prand  coup.  She  was  sure  of  Mr.  Sonderling,  and,  witli  a  few 
words  in  German,  sent  him  off*  to  attend  on  Mrs.  Barker  and  Mrs, 
Marjoram*  and  with  them  ho  walked  as  long  as  there  was  any  walk- 
ing to  be  done. 

Having  dispatched  him,  Lady  Sweetapple  wont  up  to  Florry 
and  Ahce,  who  as  usual  were  discussing  her,  and  said : 

•  I  am  so  glad,  dear  Jliss  Cnrltons, — for  I  speak  to  botli  of  yon, 
— til  bo  able  to  say  something  that  has  been  on  my  mind  some  time, 
aud  which  I  must  beg  you  both  to  consider  as  strictly  private  and 
confidential.  Vi\\\  you  promise  me  not  to  breathe  a  word  of  what  I 
*ID  going  to  tell  you  to  any  other  human  being  ?* 

'  What  shall  we  say,  Florry '?'  said  Alice,  in  great  alarm,  for  she 
^Qght  something  dreadful  was  coming  out  about  Edward  Vernon. 

'  I  sha'n't  miUce  any  promise  till  I  hear  what  it  is,'  said  Florry, 
^  illogically  and  not  very  graciously. 

*  Then,  my  dear  Miss  Carlton,'  said  Anucia,  '  I  sha'n't  say  it  at 
*ll    I  can  assure  yon  it  will  be  yoiu*  own  loss.* 

This  was  too  tantalising  oven  for  Florry 's  good  resolutions. 

'I  think  I  should  like  to  hear  it,'  she  said,  'only  perhftps  it 
iVla  secret  at  all.' 

'  I  am  quite  willing  to  agree  to  these  terms, '  said  Amicia  very 
fweetly.  '  If  what  I  tell  you  is  no  secret,  I  will  give  you  both  leave 
to  tell  it  as  soon  as  you  hear  it.* 

'  Kothing  can  bo  fairer  than  that,'  said  Alice. 

'Why,  you  goose  !'  said  Florry.  '  If  we  know  it  ab'cody,  and 
't's  no  secret,  of  course  we  can  talk  about  it — even  Lady  Sweet- 
*Pl'le  can't  prevent  that.  She  can't  cut  out  our  tongues;'  and  as 
"bo  said  this,  she  gave  Amicia  a  look  as  if  she  would  very  much 
'WTe  liked  to  cut  her  tongue  out. 

'Will  you  hear  what  I  have  to  say  ?'  said  Amicia,  with  the  most 
pOToking  indifl'erence  both  to  Florry's  looks  and  words, 

'  Yes/  said  Florry. 

^  What  I  wish  to  say  is  something  which  may  concern  you,  Miss 
Carlton;  bat  at  any  rate  it  is  of  moment  to  all  Mr,  Fortewwiti'a 
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friends,  of  wliom  I  think  I  am  not  \n'ong  iu  beliering  yon  U  be 
one.' 

*  Indeed  1*  said  Florry. 
'  Mr.  FortCBcuo  !'  said  Alice,  rather  relieved  to  think  that  1^5 

Sweetapple  was  not  going  to  say  anything  about  Edward  Vei-nu&' 
'  You  may  not  be  aware,  Miss  Carlton/  said  jVmicia,  *  that  Mj 

Fortescuc  is  paying  attention  to  another  young  lady.' 

'I  don't  believe  it/  said  Florry,  *  if  you  mean  by  "  ottentioinj 

that  he  is  iu  love  or  engaged  to  any  young  lady.     I  have  seen  Ui^ 

pay  attention  to  many  people^  vho  certainly  do  not  deserve  that 

should  think  of  them  for  a  moment.' 

*  Quite  tme/  said  Amjcia,  not  caring  to  notice  the  sting  agai^a 
herself  conveyed  in  i^lorry'a  wordy,  *  and  it  is  just  because  I  hm^ 
reason  to  think  that  this  young  lady  is  not  worthy  of  Mr,  Fortesc 
notice  that  I  speak  to  you  now,  in  all  friendliness,  in  the  way 
warning.' 

*  \\Tiy  of  warning  ?'  asked  Florry. 

*  Because,  my  dear  Miss  Carlton,  if  a  young  man  is  proved  to  J 
entangled  with  people  beneath  him  in  position  and  in  other  respect 
ho  is  no  longer  a  fit  object  for  the  consideration  of  those  of  his  o\ 
rank.' 

'  I  don't  understand  you/  said  Alice. 

'  Perhaps  not,  my  dear/  said  Amicia.     '  It  is  just  as  well  r 
should  not  entirely  understand  me ;  but  if  you  both  understand  r 
enough  to  be  warned  against  young  men  whoso  conduct  does 
entitio  them  to  respect,  I  shall  have  gained  my  purpose.' 

*  What  is  the  name  of  this  young  lady  who  is  so  much  bel 
Mr.  Fortcscuo  in  position,  and  with  whom  he  is  supposed  to  be 
some  way  or  other  entangled  ?'  asked  Florry. 

'  I  can  tell  you  even  that,'  said  Amicia,  '  and  my  being  able 
do  so  is  the  best  proof  I  can  give  you  that  I  have  not  spoken  ligb 
on  this  very  serious  subject.     Her  name  is  Price.* 

*  Nothing  else  but  Price  ?*  aakod  Flony.     '  Even  persons  of  Lx3 
ferior  social  position  must  have  Christian  names.' 

'Edith/  said  Amicia  slowly,  '  Edith  Price.* 

*  Where  docs  she  live  ?' 
'  In  London,  at  No.  —  Lupus-street,  Pimlioo,*  said  Amicia. 

*  Lupus-street  ?  I  never  heard  of  such  a  street,'  said  Flony. 

*  Your  never  having  heard  of  it,  my  dear  Miss  Carlton,  is  n^ 
proof  that  it  does  not  exist.     You  never  heard  of  Miss  Edith  Pric^ 
but  there  is,  unfortunately,  no  doubt  of  her  esdstence.     As  httli 
doubt  is  there  that  she  lives  at  No.  —  Lupus-street,  and  that  Mr* 
Fortescue  corresponds  with  her.' 

*  How  do  you  know  Ikal  ?'  asked  Florry  fiercely,  who  for  thi 
first  time  began  to  think  the  matter  serious. 

'  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  tell  you  as  much  as  that,^  said  Lady 
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',  '  but  yoxi  may  rely  on  what  I  say  to  be  the  tmtli.  Mr. 
cOTresponds  with  Miaa  Editli  Price  at  No.  —  Lupus-street.' 
'  And  if  he  does?*  said  the  ingennous  Alice,     '  If  he  does,  what 
binu  is  there  in  that?' 

*I  d&resay  she's  some  beggiug- letter  impostor,*  said  Florry, 
■  ibftt  Harry — I  mean  Mr.  Fortescue — baa  written  to  once  in  answer 
to  one  of  her  applications,  and  oat  of  that  one  letter  all  this  "fuss" 
bttamen.* 

•  Well/  said  Aniicia,  '  fuss  or  not,  the  fact  is  as  I  say :  letters 
pass  between  Mr.  Fortescuo  and  Miss  Edith  Price,  and  I  have 
eTenr  reason  to  believe  that  the  relations  which  exist  between  them 
are  Dot  thone  which  are  cooimouly  found  between  begging  impostors 
Uil  their  victims.' 

•  Depend  npon  it/  said  Florry,  rather  to  herself  than  to  the  rest 
of  tbe  ino,  '  Mr.  Fortescne  is  not  the  man  to  do  anything  mean  or 
Vnderband,  and  so  I  am  sore  all  this  mystiticution  about  Miss  Edith 
Price  will  be  cleared  up.' 

*  I  sincerely  hope  so,  with  all  my  heart/  said  Amicia  demurely. 
'  But  I  own  I  am  not  so  sore  in  my  own  mind  that  this  aflair 
is  capable  of  a  satisfactory  explanation.' 

'I  quite  agree  with  my  sister/  said  Alice.  'I  am  sure  "Mr, 
VeraoD  would  never  be  bosom  &ienda  with  a  man  who  did  anything 
disgnwefuj/ 

'We shall  see,  all  of  ua,  some  day/  said  Amicia  oracularly. 

*  Yes,*  said  Flon-y,  '  I  suppose  we  shall ;  and  then  we  shall  see 
^iut  all  this  scandal  about  Mr.  Fortescuc  is  more  invention.' 

'Invention  or  not/  said  Lady  Sweetapple,  'both  of  you  young 
ladies  must  consider  what  I  have  said  as  strictly  private  and  confi- 
^tial,  and  on  no  account  breathe  a  word  of  this  sad  subject  to  any 
bnnian  being.  Uememher,  I  hold  you  both  to  your  promise.  You 
cumot  say  that  what  I  have  totd  yon  is  no  secret.' 

By  this  time  tiiey  were  near  the  Hall ;  and  the  three,  who  had 
behind,  walked  the  rest  of  the  way  in  silence,  musing  as  they 
•ttt  It  must  be  admitted  that  Amicia  had  played  her  stroke 
Very  cleverly.  All  she  wonted  was  time.  If  she  could  carry  Harry 
'ortescao  away  to  Ascot,  before  he  hod  made  any  declaration  of 
ns  intentions  to  Florry,  she  thought  she  would  be  safe.  She  bad 
^afideuce  in  herself,  when  she  had  a  fair  field  and  no  favour.  She 
thought  tho  best,  and  in  fact  the  only  way,  was  to  throw  a  coldness 
Between  the  two,  and  this  would  bo  brought  about  by  telling  Florry 
U»e  story  about  Edith  Price,  and  yet  forbidding  her  to  mention  it. 
Youwill  say  she  was  a  very  wicked  woman ;  but  you  must  remember, 
*U  of  you,  that  Amicia  was  quite  in  the  dark  as  to  the  relations 
^►ctwcen  Edith  Price  and  Harry  Fortescue.  Even  you  as  yet  scarce 
«»«w  what  they  precisely  were,  but  she  was  as  ignorant  of  thorn  as 
*ilhet  Florry  or  Alice.     All  she  know  was,  that  Mr.  Beeawin^a 
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Tnlet  had  said  that  Mr.  Fortescue  was  cnpagod  to,  or  iu  love  witlz 
Miss  Edith  Price,  and  that  Harry  had  written  that  unhappy  letter 
tho  destruction  ofwliich  hnd  caused  such  trouhlc  to  poor  Edith,  aoJ 
had  also  led  to  the  loss  of  Mrs.  Nicholson's  'bonk.'  She  was  ao4 
therefore^  bo  very  inexcusable,  though  no  doubt  her  main  object 
speaking  as  she  did  was,  if  possible,  to  carry  off  Mr.  Fortescue  for 
herwelf.  If  »he  could  ouce  rfet  hiiu  alone  and  away  from  High 
Beech,  she  was  quite  ready  to  snap  her  fingers  at  Miss  Edith  Price, 
and  to  lot  her  do  her  worst,  Aiuicia  therefore  thought  she  »vaa 
quite  justified  iu  what  she  did,  and  she  was  also — what  indeed  Bome 
ladies  think  much  more  iuiportaut  than  jnstilication — she  was  quite 
sutisiied  with  herself. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  Floiry  Carlton  was  quite  so  satisfied — slie 
never  would  believe  anything  wrong  about  Harry,  '  her  own  Harry/ 
as  she  called  him  iu  her  heart ;  but  still  she  coidd  not  help  wish  i  lig 
that  this  nasty  story  about  Miss  Edith  Price  had  never  been  told  her. 

'And  she  seems  to  know  it  all,  chapter  and  verse;'  that  was 
another  of  the  thoughts  that  passed  through  her  mind.  '  I  wonder 
how  she  heard  it.'     So  Florry  went  on  musing  as  she  walked. 

Alice  Carlton  was  not  quite  so  satisfiod  as  Amicia,  but  she  was 
not  iu  the  same  perplexity  as  poor  Florry.  She  sympathised  wilii 
ever}thing  that  touched  her  »i3ter,  and  as  she  Imew  Florry  mu 
very  fond  of  Harry,  she  felt  for  her  when  Lady  Sweetapple  wa» 
poisoning  their  ears  with  her  insinuations  against  Harry's  characUi/. 
but  after  all,  in  all  the  selfishness  of  her  love  for  Edward  Vernon, 
'  the  great  thing,'  she  said  to  herself,  '  is  that  no  one  can  say  a  fford 
agaiuKt  Kdwfird.  His  character  ia  above  all  suspicion.*  She  had  just 
arrived  at  this  comfortable  conclusion  as  they  entered  the  Hall. 

*  Any  letters  for  any  one  by  the  second  post*?'  said  Florry. 

This  brought  them  to  the  table,  where  tho  post-oflico  or  chini 
dish  lay;  for  in  that  dish,  as  you  know,  the  letters  for  the  post  weie 
put,  and  by  its  side,  on  the  table,*  the  letters  that  camfi  by  the 
second  post  were  laid. 

'  No  letters  for  any  one,'  said  Alice,  '  except  mamma,  papa,  anil 
Lord  Pennyroyal.     They  ulwaj's  have  letters,' 

Then  she  glanced  at  the  letters  in  the  dish,  and  there  she  Bav 
a  letter,  in  Edward  VeiTion's  handwriting,  addressed  to  '  Miss  Editli 
Price,  No.  —  Lupus-street,  Pimlico,  Londou,  S.W.' 

'What  is  it,  dear?'  said  FlorrA%  as  Alice  clutched  her  and  gave 
a  start,  which  also  attracted  the  attention  of  Lady  Swccttipple.  So 
they  all  three  looked  at  the  dish  at  once,  and  saw  the  fatal  addrotf- 

'  Miss  Edith  Price,  No.  —  Lupus-street,  Pimlico.  Just  is  I 
told  you,  my  dears,'  said  Lady  Sweetapple.  '  Only  it  seems  tlift^ 
Miss  Edith  Price  is  even  more  dangerous  than  I  thought  bor> 
She  is  a  young  lady,  it  seems,  who  corresponds  with  two  young  gen- 
tlemen at  once.* 
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CBArTEB  XV.  *  D03T  THOU  LOOK  BACK  OS  WHAT  HATH  BKKN  i* 

AFTER  llnbcrt  Wnlgmve's  departure,  the  cDtire  story  of  Grace 
Rcilma^Tie's  life  could  be  told  in  tliree  words  :  *  He  was  gone.* 
I^e  abandoned  herself  utterly  to  the  bitterness  of  regret.  She  wont 
r*  sud  fro  by  day,  and  lay  dowu  to  rest  at  night,  with  one  great 
y^^rrow  in  her  heart ^ — a  childish  grief  perbaps  at  the  worst,  but  none 
[Oct  less  bitter  to  this  childish  soiil.  Nor  bad  sbe  any  friendly  ear 
Pto  which  to  pour  her  woes.  On  the  coutrarj*,  aho  had  to  keep 
f^qtetnal  watch  and  ward  over  herself,  lest  she  should  betray  her 
Misb  aecrct.  It  was  the  old  story  of  the  worrn  in  the  bud,  and 
be  damask  check  Hoon  began  to  gi-ow  wuu  and  pale.  So  changed 
jbd  haggard,  indeed — so  faded  from  her  nynipb-like  beauty  did  the 
|bl  become,  that  even  Mrs.  James  Redmayno's  unsentimental  eyes 
terccived  the  difference ;  and  that  worthy  matron  told  her  husband, 
Hlh  sonic  anxiety  of  tone,  that  their  niece  must  be  ill. 

'She*s  going  the  way  of  her  poor  mother,  I'm  afraid,  Jim,*  she 

B-id.     '  She's  fainted  dead  off  more  than  once  since  that  evening  ia 

Slevedun  C'husc.     I  let  her  do  a  baud's  tiu*n  in  the  dairy  the  day 

yesterday ;  for  she  gets  restless  and  fretful  sometimca,  for 

of  work — Uilloping  about  all  day,  reading  novels  or  playing  the 

It  was  light  work  enough — making  up  a  bit  of  butter  into 

for  it  isn't  likely  I'd  give  her  anything  heavy  to  do;  but 

'hvQ  she'd  been  standing  in  the  dairy  half  an  hour  or  so,  she  went 

aJJ  of  a  sudden  as  white  as  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  would  have  gone 

down  on  the  bricks,  if  I  hadn't  caught  her  in  my  arms ;  and  a 

bother  I  had  to  bring  her  round  too.     Depend  upon  it,  Mr. 

[omphrejfl  was  right,  and  there's  something  WTong  with  her  heart.* 

*Poor  little  lass!'  mnrmured  the  farmer  teudetVy.     B-v;  ictftcux- 

itcexp  Skmi£s,  Vol,  VII.  F.8.  Vol,  XVII.  % 
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bered  hici  niece  when  she  bad  been  indeed  a  little  lass,  and  had 
upon  his  knee  peering  into  tlio  mysteries  of  a  tumip-fihaped  ail 
watch — a  frfigile  llower-like  child,  whom  he  uaed  to  touch  te 
•with  his  big  clumsy  hands,  as  if  she  had  been  an  exotic, 
little  lass!  that  seems  hard  though.  Hannah,  if  thero's  anytl 
amiss.  She's  so  young,  and  so  briglit,  and  so  pretty — as  jie 
a  young  woman  as  you  can  see  between  this  and  Tnnbriilgt' 
there's  her  father  working  for  her  over  yonder.  I  think  it  whiI 
clean  break  Rick's  heart  if  he  were  to  come  back  and  iiud  Orart 
missing-  We'd  best  do  something,  hadn't  we,  Hannah — take  lu 
up  to  some  London  doctor,  eh  ?' 

*  We  might  do  that/  Mrs.  Kedmayne  answered  thongbtfbl 
'  when  the  hops  arc  gathered.  I  couldn't  spare  a  day  between  ti 
and  tlien,  if  it  was  a  matter  of  Ufc  and  death,  as  you  may  aay;  ai 
thank  God  it  isn't  that !  The  ^\  ain't  strong,  and  she's  sobjl 
to  fainting-dts ;  but  there  mayn't  bo  anything  serious  in  it,  i 
all/ 

'You  must  take  her  up  to  London,  Hannah,  to  see  somelfl 
Bftwyer  of  a  doctor,  as  soon  as  ever  the  hopping's  over.' 

'I  don't  mind  doing  that.  It's  no  use  fidgeting  ourselrcs 
Mr.  Humphreys*  fancies.  If  you've  got  a  sick  headache,  he  loa 
at  you  us  solemn  as  if  ho  was  thinking  of  giving  a  hint  to  the  muk 
taker/ 

*  I  say,  mother/  Mr.  James  Kedmayne  remarked  to  his  s 
after  a  pause,  '  you  don't  think  the  girl's  got  anything  on  her  mil 
do  you  ?     She  ain't  fretting  about  anything,  is  she  ?* 

'  Fretting  about  anything !  Mercy's  sakea,  what^s  she  got 
fret  about  ?  All  her  victuals  found  for  her,  and  no  need  to  soil  t 
tips  of  her  6ngcrs,  unless  she  likes.  She's  never  known  a  trotd 
in  her  life,  except  her  father  leaving  her ;  and  she's  got  the  better 
that  ever  so  long.  What  can  put  such  rubbish  into  your  boi 
father  ?' 

*  Well,  I  don't  know ;  j^rls  are  apt  to  have  fancies,  you 
There  was  that  chap  Mr.  Walgry,  for  instance,  hanging  about  lii 
and  talking  to  her  a  good  deal,  offoJid  on.  He  may  have  put 
foolish  notions  into  her  head — may  have  llattered  her  a  bit  jietbi^ 
and  made  her  think  he  was  in  love  with  her.' 

Mr.  Kedmayne  made  these  observations  in  a  dubious  tonO) 
with  a  somewhat  guilty  feeling  about  liis  owni  conduct  diirbg 
one  week  of  his  wife's  absence.  He  had  left  those  two  so  en 
free  to  follow  their  own  devices,  while  he  mode  the  most  of 
brief  span  of  liberty.  The  partner  of  his  fortunes  took  him 
sharply. 

*  Hanging  about  her,  indeed !'  she  exclaimed.  '  I  never  aOo^ 
any  hanging  about  to  go  on  under  my  nose ;  and  I  must  aay  I 
ways  found  Mr.  Walgry  quite  the  gentleman.    Of  course  he  did 
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t  notice  of  Grace ;  buc  w  a  pretty  ^v\,  nud  it  isu't  likelj'  she'd 
pasaeil  over  like  a  plaiu  one.  But  I  don't  bolieve  he  ever 
,Bud  «  foolUh  word  to  her,  or  behaved  nny  way  unbecoming  a  gen- 
ileinan.* 

'  If  ^noii  say  so,  Huxmahi  I  make  uo  doubt  you're  quite  correct 
iiyoor  views/  the  former  roplied  sabmissively ;  *  only  I  don't  like 
4oMe  Gracoy  h&u^iug  her  head — it  don't  seem  iiaturaJ.' 

*  It's  weakness,  tbat's  v.bnt  it  is,  JuinoB.     If  she'd  only  drink 

ibc  hop-tea  I  moke  her,  she'd  piclc  up  her  strength  fast  cnougli. 

There's  nothing  finer  than  a  tumbler  of  hop-tea  every  morning ;  but 

'     '  -  so  obstinate,  and  think  that  physic  ought  to  be  as  sweet  as 

liuns.* 

Ibe  discussion  ended.    Grace's  health  accmcd  variable.    She 

brighter  oa  some  days  than  on  others  ;  made  little  e6forts,  in 

i,  to  fitiilo  her  sorrow;   put  on  an  ni)i>earanco  of  life  aTid  gaiety; 

tlieu  relapsed  and  gave  way  altogether.      AVlien  questioned  by 

timt  or  ancle,  she  said  sho  had  a  headache — thoy  could  never 

more  from  her  than  that.     Once  good-natured  James  Bed- 

e  took  her  aside,  and  asked  her,  with  simple  earnestness  that 

ed  her  keenly,  if  there  were  auy  trouble  on  her  mind  ;  but  she 

d  him  very  much  as  her  aunt  hod  dune  on  her  behalf:  What 

there  be  to  trouble  her  ? 

'  Yuu  are  all  so  kind  to  me,  dear  uncle  James,*  she  said ;   '  and 

' rther  were  only  at  home,  I  ought  to  be  as  huppv  as  any  girl 

It  was  rather  a  vague  answer,  but  to  James  Iledmayno  it  seemed 
*  saihcient  one.  He  went  in  to  his  wife  with  an  air  of  mingled 
■riadom  and  triumph. 

'I've  got  to  the  bottom  of  it  all,  mother,'  he  said.  *  Gracey'a 
vtill  fretting  for  her  father;  she  owned  as  much  to  mc  just  now.' 

'More  fool  she,  then  !*  exclaimed  Mrs.  James,  who  did  not  ap- 
(tore  of  confidence  being  reposed  in  her  husband  which  hud  not  first 
ieen  offered  to  her.  *  Fretting  won't  bring  Kichard  home  a  day  the 
«Miier,  or  cam  him  an  ounce  of  gold-dust  to  bring  back  with  him. 
Sijc'd  better  drink  my  hop-tea,  and  keep  np  her  health  and  good 
looks,  so  us  to  do  him  credit  when  he  does  come.' 

Mr.  W'algravo  had  been  gone  three  weeks — ah,  what  an  age  of 
ttilness  and  regret! — when  the  parcel  containing  the  locket  camo 
to  Grace.  A  parcel  directed  in  his  hand — it  was  only  too  familiar 
to  her  irom  peneil-notee  in  some  of  the  books  bo  had  lent  her,  and 
from  the  papers  she  had  seen  scattered  about  his  table.  Fortune 
iuound  her  in  the  receipt  of  the  packet.  She  had  gone  out  to  take 
ibe  letters  from  the  postman  that  morning,  expecting  nothing,  hop- 
iogfor  DOtliing.  From  him  or  of  hitn  she  never  thought  to  receive 
ju.  Hftd  he  not  told  her  many  times,' in  the  plainest 
it  the  story  of  their  love  must  come  to  an  end,  Ukcabook 
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thftt  is  shut,  on  the  day  ho  left  Brierwood  ?     She  was  too  siiiiiJe- 
minded  i<t  imagine  him  capnble  of  wavering.    He  had  said  that  \m 
honoui'  compelled  him  to  forsake  her,  and  he  would  be  iuitlifol 
that  necessity. 

Her  heart  gave  a  great  leap  when  she  saw  the  address  od 
little  packet.     She  iled  round  the  house  like  a  lapwing,  and  Ji<Uti 
stop  to  breathe  till  she  was  safe  under  the  shadow  of  the  ceiiar, 
the  spot  where  she  had  known  such  perilous  happiness  with  hh 
Then  she  sank  down  on  the  rustic  bench,  and  with  tromnlooii 
gei's  tore  open  the  little  parcel. 

A  dainty  case  of  dark-blue  velvet,  in  itseli'  a  treasure  to  a 
80  unsophisticated  as  Grace ;  a  casket  that  opened  with  a 
revealing  u  large  yellow  gold  locket  set  with  pearls,  reposing  od  i 
bed  of  white  satin  — a  gem  so  beautiful  that  the  sight  of  it  U 
her  breath  away,  and  she  sat  gazing  upon  it,  transfixed  wilk 
manly  rapture. 

She  opened  the  locket,  and  looked  at  the  little  enamelled  piclB 
of  forget-iue-nots.    Sweet,  very  sweet ;  but  O,  how  miicli  sbo  wfl 
haA'c  prefeired  his  portrait,  or  even  one  little  ring  of  his  dark  v*} 
hair !     She  laid  the  treasure  on  the  bench  beside  her,  and  op( 
his  letter,  devouring  it  with  wide-open  iumiuous  eyes. 

The  scrap  of  pnper  attracted  her  attention  first :  *  There  is  i 
ci*et  spring;  touch  it,  and  you  will  find  my  pliotograph.'  She  gal 
a  little  cry  of  joy,  and  began  to  search  for  the  spring,  found  it, 
gave  a  louder  cry  of  utter  delight  when  she  beheld  the  face  of 
lover.  The  skilful  colourist  had  flattered  Mr.  Walgrave  not  alii 
the  pale  dark  complexion  was  Italiaiiified ;  the  gray  eyes  were  painU 
in  idtramiirine ;  the  face  in  the  miniature  looked  from  five  to 
years  younger  than  the  original.  But  to  Crrace  the  picture 
sijnply  perfect.  Shu  perceived  no  flattery;  the  face,  which  w»s 
her  the  noblest  upon  earth,  was  only  idealised  as  she  bad  idoalis 
it  in  her  own  mind  from  the  hour  in  which  she  began  to  low 
owner.  And  yet,  when  Hubert  Walgrave  first  came  to  Bnem 
she  bad  seen  uothiug  wouderful  in  his  appearance,  and  had 
sidercd  him  decidedly  middle-aged. 

At  lust,  ufter  gazing  at  the  miniature  till  her  eyes  grew 
clouded  with  iruiocent  tears — after  kissing  the  glass  that  coveittl 
with  fond  fooIiRh  kisses — she  touched  the  spring  and  shut  the 
and  tlien  read  her  letter. 

This  disappointed  her  a  little.     It  was  evidently  written  ta 
read  by  her  uncle  and  aunt.    Not  one  word  of  that  brief  bright 
OTily  a  letter  such  as  any  grateful  lodger  might  have  written  to 
landlady's  dauglitcr.     She  shed  a  few  tears. 

'  It  was  good  of  him  to  send  toe  his  picture,'  she  said  to 
Biilf.  '  But  he  ia  quite  goue  from  me ;  I  shall  never,  never  see 
again  1' 
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The  picture  bad  kindled  new  hope  in  ber  breast;  the  letter  de- 

fed  it.    Tbere  was  some  comfort,  bowever,  in  being  able  to  sbow 

letter  to  ber  aunt,  and  to  woar  her  locket  in  the  Hglit  of  day, 

ricd  the  bttlo  velvet  case  and  the  letter  indoors,  and  went 
of  her  aunt,  whom  she  found  in  the  dairy. 
'  O,  aiinty  Hannah,  I  hare  had  a  letter  and  a  present !' 
•  What,  a  pincushion   or  a  bookmarker  from  one  of  your  old 
>oUullow8,  I'll  ky,  or  some  such  trumpery  *?     You  girls  are  al- 
■  fiddle-faddling  about  some  such  rubbish  !' 
'Look,  aunt!*  cried  Orace,  displajing  the  locket  imbedded  in 
te  satin. 

'Sure  to  goodness!'  cried  Mrs.  James,  staring  at  the  trinket, 
lere  tlid  yon  get  that  ?* 

'From  Mr.  Walgrave,  aunt,  with  such  a  kind  letter !' 
Mrs.  James  snatched  the  letter  from  ber  niece's  hand,  and  read 
loud,  Roing  over  every  word,  and  harking  back  every  now  and 
I  to  read  a  sentence  a  second  time,  in  a  deliberate  way  that  aggra- 
4  Grace  beyond  measure.  And  then  she  turned  from  the  letter 
be  locket,  and  examined  it  minutely,  wliile  Grace  stood  by  in 
tgony,  lest  her  clumsy  fingers  should  hit  upon  the  secret  spring. 
'Il'a  a  pretty  thing  cnougli,'  slie  said  at  last,  'and  n^ust  have 
jkaighi  of  money — pearls  and  aU,  for  I  suppose  they're  real; 
Fcan't  see  as  be  had  any  coll  to  send  you  such  a  thing.  He 
for  what  he  had,  and  tbere  was  no  obligation  on  either  side. 
|>et~me-nots  too,  as  if  it  was  for  a  young  woman  he  was  keeping 
pAoy  with.  I  don't  half  like  such  uousense,  and  I  doubt  your 
B  will  be  for  sending  it  back.' 
'O,  aimt  V  said  Grace  ;  and  then  began  to  cry. 
'  £jOrd  bless  me,  child,  don't  be  such  a  cry-baby.  If  you  can 
roond  your  uncle  to  let  you  keep  the  locket,  you  may.  A  pre- 
"s  a  present,  and  I  don't  suppose  Mr.  Wolgry  meant  any  harm  ; 
too  much  a  gentleman  for  that,  leastways  as  far  as  I  could  see. 
I  hope  is,  he  never  went  talking  any  nonsense  to  you  behind 
back.' 

*Not  aunt,  be  never  talked  nonsense ;  he  was  always  sensible, 
ho  told  me — something  about  biiuself.  He's  engaged  to  bo 
ried — has  been  engaged  for  over  so  long.' 
'  Well,  it  was  fair  aud  honourable  of  him  to  tell  you  that,  any- 
,  You  can  show  the  letter  to  your  uncle  at  dinner-time;  and 
>  likes  you  to  keep  the  locket,  I'm  agreeable/ 
^Tien  dinner-time  came,  Mr.  James,  whose  opinion  upon  most 
ects  was  a  mere  rellection  of  his  wife's,  studied  that  worthy 
lan's  countenance ;  and  seeing  ber  favourably  disposed  towards 
gift  and  the  giver,  opined  that  liis  niece  might  accept  Mr.  Wal- 
re'a  present  without  any  derogation  to  the  family  digiuty.  She 
il  write  him  a  pretty  little  letter  of  thanks,  of  course,  Bbowing 
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off  her  boarding- school  ediicatiou,  which  Mr,  Wort  would  no  doabt  for- 
Tvard  to  him,  as  he  had  happened  to  omit  any  address  in  his  U-tter. 
So  Grace  wore  her  locket  in  the  fuce  of  mnnkiiid,  on  the  firtl 
Sonday  after  the  nrrivul  of  the  packet ;  wore  it  on  her  muehn  dmn 
at  church,  \vith  u  shy  consciousness  tlint  all  the  pnrish  must  be- 
dazzled liy  its  splendour — that  the  old  rector  himself,  if  his  tx& 
were  good  enough,  might  break  down  iu  the  midst  uf  his  s«nDoa| 
overcome  by  a  sudden  gUmp8©  of  its  gorgeousness.  Sho  ^^  :  *  ~ 
a  black  ribbon  under  her  dress  secretly  upon  those  davR 
nunt  called  '  workadays  ;'  and  at  night  she  put  it  under  her  pillua. 
Hers  was  the  early,  passiouale,  girhsh  love,  which  is  bo  near  akin  to 
foohshncaa  ;  the  Juhet  lovo,  which  woidd  have  her  Romeo  cut  Ootift 
little  stars, 

'And  he  vlll  niake  the  fsce  of  heaTen  so  fltae, 
'DiAt  nil  (he  world  will  h«  in  love  with  utght. 
Anil  [uiy  uo  wonihip  to  the  gnrieh  day.' 

The  girra  spirits  revived  a  httlc  with  the  possMson  of  tint- 
locket.  She  looked  brighter  and  bettor,  and  her  aunt  forgot  htr 
fears,  September  came  to  an  end,  and  the  hop-picking  bf^; 
herds  of  tramps  from  the  wilds  of  Hibemia,  from  the  heart  oflk*' 
Seven-dials,  from  the  wrotchedest  allpys  in  Whitechapel  and  Ber- 
niondsey,  came  inuring  in  upon  the  fair  Kentish  country.  Mr^ 
Eedmayne  was  too  busy  to  think  much  of  Grace's  health  ;  and  when 
the  girl  began  to  Hag  a  little  again,  finding  that  life  was  dreaif 
even  with  that  portrait  in  her  bosom,  no  one  observed  the  change- 
She  went  off  into  rather  a  severe  fainting-fit  one  afternoon ;  but  thw 
was  uo  one  at  hand  but  Sally,  the  maid-of-all-work,  who  liroiigbt 
Lcr  roond  as  host  she  might,  and  thought  nothing  of  the  basiDcss> 
She  had  fainted  herself  on  a  midsummer  Snnday,  when  Kingsbnry 
church  was  hotter  than  nsnal,  and  never  went  to  that  place  of  ws^ 
ship  without  n  big  blue  bottle  of  BmeUiiig-salts. 

Now  in  the  dusky  October  evenings  fitful  patches  of  light  gloirwH 
bore  and  there  on  the  landscape ;  and  riding  along  narrow  Une^ 
the  traveller  came  ever  and  anon  to  a  nistic  encampment — a  ragge<l 
family  huddled  ronnd  a  fire,  sunburnt  faces  turned  towards  him  ifl* 
quiringly  as  he  passed,  a  bevy  of  tatterdemalion  chihlren  darting  oi* 
at  him  to  ask  for  alms,  and  sharp  cries  of  '  Pitch  us  a  copper,  sir! 
iu  the  purest  Cockney.  Tlie  group,  so  picturesque  at  a  distant* 
was  sordid  cnongh  on  inspection,  and  the  traveller  could  but  wis! 
these  nomads  had  better  shelter.  A  ragged  blanket  porhajw,  hoD? 
upon  a  couple  of  poles,  made  a  rough  tent  here  and  there ;  but  thosff 
who  posssossed  so  much  luxury  were  the  aristocrats  of  the  000" 
mimity;  the  vulgar  herd  slept  in  the  open,  save  on  some  Inckyocrt* 
sion,  when  a  liberal  farmer  gave  them  the  use  of  an  empty  barn. 

James  Kedmaync  was   tender-hearted,  and  at  Brierwood  tl»« 
wandering  race  fared  luxuriously.     He  lent  them  old  rick-covcrs  ft* 
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its,  and  whatever  bam  lio  had  empty  was  placed  at  their  disposal. 
C*ee  look  an  interest  in  the  little  children,  silent  all  her  money  in 
kes,  and  robbed  the  boskets  in  the  apple -loft  for  their  benc- 
I;  carried  tbo  women  threat  jngs  of  cold  tea  in  the  evouings,  and 
e^»rd  and  comforted  them  in  many  small  ways,  at  the  hazard  of 
Itching  a  fever,  as  her  annt  frequently  reminded  her.    In  this  par- 

»r  season  she  was  more  than  usnally  active  in  those  small  chari- 
that  great  sorrow  in  her  henrt  was  numbed  a  little  by  the  sight 
f commoner  sorrows.  This  year  she  was  more  tenderthan  ever,  the 
matm  tboii<»ht — the  old  hands,  who  had  known  her  in  former  years. 
he  wonld  sit  for  honrs  in  a  shady  comer  of  a  field,  with  a  sick 
bilil  in  her  arms,  singing  it  to  sleep  with  sweet  sad  songs.  The 
wmen  u^ed  to  look  at  her  from  a  little  distance,  and  talk  together 
ipera  of  her  gentleness  and  her  pale  grave  face. 
*iQ  afeard  there's  summat  \\Tong,*  one  stalwart  matron  said 
ther.    •  She  were  as  gay  as  a  bird  last  hop-picking.    She  loolta 

my  sister  ^larj*,  that  went  off  into  a  consumption  and  died  in 
lie  hospital — that  white-like,  and  her  hands  that  wasted  as  yon 
ligbt  a'most  see  through  'em.  And  she  suth  a  sweet  young  thing, 
M»!  It  do  seem  hard,  that  such  as  she  should  be  took,  and  my 
Id  &tUer,  wot's  a  trouble  to  everybody,  and  no  more  use  of  his  limbs 
tun  a  new-born  infant,  left  behind  to  worrit.* 

One  night,  after  a  day  spent  almost  entirely  in  the  hop-fields, 
hnxe  discovered  a  great  calamity — her  locket  wos  gone.  The 
BAoD  worn  every  day  had  been  worn  through  at  last  by  the  sharp 
dge  of  the  ring.  It  was  round  her  neck  when  she  undressed,  with 
he  two  ends  hanging  loosely.  Late  as  it  was,  she  would  have  gone 
mlaiul  hunted  for  her  treasure  by  moonlight  —  would  have  roused 
ho  bop-pickers,  and  bribed  them  to  hunt  for  her ;  but  the  house 
1^  locked,  and  the  keys  under  Mrs.  .Tumoa's  pillow,  and  it  was  more 
tbin  she  dared  to  wake  that  vigilant  housewife.  So  she  went  to  bed 
luietly,  and  cried  all  night,  and  came  downstairs  next  morning  ashy 
j^and  with  red  swollen  circles  round  her  eyes,  to  tell  of  her  loss. 
^Hrs.  James  ilew  into  a  passion  on  hearing  the  news. 
^■(Offt  it !  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself.  "What  call  had 
|IH>  wear  it  on  a  workaday  ?'  she  cried. 

Oittce  blunhed  crimson. 

'  I  know  it  was  very  foolish  of  me,  aunt  Hannah  ;  but — but — ^T 
fciofond  of  it!* 

^pH'as  there  ever  anch  a  baby  ?  Fond  of  it,  indeed  I  You're 
Ha" of  the  piano  your  fatber  gave  you  :  I'm  sure  I  wonder  you  don^t 
•wrtbat  hanging  round  your  neck — you're  silly  enough.  And  of 
«wree  Bomo  of  your  blessed  hop-pickers  have  stolen  it ;  and  8er\-e 
|bight.  That  comes  of  consorting  with  such  low  rabble.' 
^PTbey  couldn't  have  stolen  it,  annt ;  I  wore  it  under  my  dress ; 
"••y  couldn't  have  known  anything  about  it.' 
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'  StufTuud  uonsense  !  they're  cunning  enough  to  know  anjrliui 
If  yon*<J  swallowetl  a  sovereign,  they'd  know  it  was  insido  you.  B 
Hides,  I  daresay  you  took  and  palled  it  out  of  your  bosom  to  thA 
to  some  of  their  rubbishing  brats.  You'll  nurse  yourself  into  t 
typhus  fever  or  the  smallpox  one  of  these  days,  with  nursing  tho 
ragamuffins ;  and  a  deal  of  use  tfoitll  be  in  the  world  without  j« 
good  looks,  considering  as  you  can't  so  much  as  set  the  spnnge  I 
a  hatch  of  bread.* 

Grace  was  silent  with  the  silence  of  guilt.  Sitting  under  a  lied 
yesterday  with  one  of  those  waifs  of  humanity  in  her  lap,  whik 
mother  and  a  brood  of  bantlings  from  three  years  old  upwards  di 
terod  rouml  a  hoji-bin  a  few  yards  olf,  she  hud  drawn  the  locket  fr 
her  bosom  and  dangled  it  before  the  eyes  of  the  Ultle  one,  hall 
amuse  the  child,  half  for  tho  pleasure  of  looking  at  the  thing  «l 
was  the  sole  token  left  of  her  brief  love-story. 

Aunt  J^iiiiiinh,  thuiigli  nnsyiiipathetic  lu  manner,  was 
means  miuded  that  the  lockot  should  be  lost. 

*  It's  a  thankless  task  spending  money  upon  you,^ 
'  and  so  I  shall  tell  Mr.  Wolgry,  if  ever  I  set  eyes  on  him  ig 
Heal  gold,  set  with  real  pearls,  and  go  and  fool  it  away  amon 
jiack  of  hoppers.' 

After  having  given  relief  to  her  mind  in  this  manner,  she 
patched  Jack  and  Charley  and  a  farm -labourer  to  scour  the  conn 
nnder  Gruce'n  guidance.  The  girl  was  to  i>oint  out  to  them  6 
path  sho  had  taken,  and  evci'y  spot  where  she  had  rested  throngl 
the  previous  day. 

'  But  it's  about  as  likely  you'll  find  the  moon  lying  in  the  g 
as  that  locket,'  aunt  Hannah  remarked  des])ainngly  aH  they  set 

She  proved  only  too  tnie  a  prophet.  The  young  men  seaK 
diligently,  imder  Grace's  direction  —  searched  till  dinner,  and  I 
dinner  began  again,  nud  went  on  unHinchingly  till  tea-time ; 
without  result.  After  lea  the  early  t\nlight  shrouded  the  faiTQ, 
it  was  too  dark  tu  look  auy  longer.  Uncle  .Tames  hud  the  hoi) 
collected  at  nightfall,  and  told  them  what  had  been  lost,  oiTeru 
reward  of  a  couple  of  sovereigns  to  the  man,  woman,  or  child: 
would  restore  it ;  but  they  all  made  the  same  declaration,  with  e 
form  of  aRseveiation  common  to  their  class.  No  such  thing  had 
seen.  M 

'  That*B  a  lie  V  said  .James  Redmayne  sturdily.  '  Some™ 
has  seen  it,  and  some  of  you  has  got  it,  or  made  away  with  it  I 
last  night.  The  locket's  almost  as  lai-go  as  the  palm  of  my  h 
You  couldn't  fail  to  see  it  lying  anywheres  ;  and  my  sons  have  ' 
over  every  inch  of  ground  my  niece  walked  upon  yeaterday. 
hard  you  should  take  anything  as  belongs  to  her,  for  she's  JMj 
good  friend  to  you  uU.'  | 

'  That  she  /irtre,  air  !'  the  women  cried  with  tremendous  em 
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a&d  a  de^Mrate  emphasis  on  tlic  last  word.  And  tlicn  cHiue  a  gou- 
(oAtm  of  shrill  voices,  all  protesting  that  the  owners  thereof  would 
Dot  wrong  Miss  Redmayne  to  the  extent  of  a  Hixpence. 

Grace  went  to  bor  room  quite  worn  out  hy  that  weary  day — the 
jiftcing  to  and  fro,  with  lessening  hope  as  the  hours  wore  ou.  It 
vugone — the  one  solace  that  had  cheered  hur  life. 

*I  shall  never  see  his  face  any  more/  t>hc  said  to  he-rself* 
*TliL're  is  a  fate  against  mo/ 


Chapteh  XVI. 

BUT  IP  THOr  MEAK'ST  SOT  WBLL. 


rAjTEU  the  loKfl  of  the  locket  Grace  Redmayne  drooped  Wsibly. 
Good-beurted  uncle  James  did  all  in  his  power  to  recover  the  lost 
trinkit :  put  the  matter  into  the  hands  of  the  police  ;  had  inquiries 
tottdti  amongst  London  paiNTibrokers,  and  so  on ;  but  witlimit  avail. 
Poor  Grace  wandered  about  the  bare  fields  where  the  hop-vines  had 
Utely  floorished,  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  gronnd,  like  some  melan- 
cfc<ily  spirit  hauntinfi;  the  scene  of  an  unhappy  Hfe.  Aunt  Hannah 
'«friminded  her  shorjily  from  day  to  day  for  such  foolishness. 

'If  the  locket's  lost,  it's  lost/  she  said  philosophically;  'and 
there's  no  use  in  grizzling  about  it.  There's  more  lockets  in  the 
Vodd  than  that ;  and  if  the  balance  is  on  the  right  side  next  quar- 

■  ,  I  daresay  your  uucle  will  buy  you  a  new  one,  perhaps  with 
.r  piirtergrafls,  one  on  each  side;  and  that'll  bo  worth  taking 
«iut3  of  as  a  family  keepsake — something  to  show  your  children  hy 
«k1  by.' 

Grace  gave  a  little  involuntary  shudder.  A  portrait  of  aunt 
UaAnah,  whom  photography  made  unutterably  grim,  instead  of  that 
spleailid  face,  those  godlike  eyes ! 

'It's  very  kind  of  you  to  think  of  that,'  the  girl  said,  half 
f^Ting;  *  but  I  should  never  care  to  have  another  locket,  please/ 

'0,  verj"  well !  I  suppose  you  thiuk  we  couldn't  give  you  any- 
ttiitjg  88  handsome  as  that ;  but,  for  my  part,  I  should  have  thought 
vou'd  have  set  more  store  by  a  keepsake  from  one  of  your  own  family 
*W  a  stranger's  present.* 

'It  isn't  that,  aunt.  I've  got  your  photograph,  tnd  uncle's,  in 
^  album,  and  I'm  sure  I  value  them.  But  I'll  never  wear  another 
docket.     There's  something  unlucky  abont  them.' 

The  year  waned.  Octo1>er  cume  to  an  end ;  and  for  various 
'^•sona  that  visit  to  tl»e  London  physician,  which  James  Kedma}Tie 
^lullus  wife  had  talked  about,  hud  not  yet  been  made.  To  those 
*ho  saw  Grace  every  day,  the  gradual  change  in  her  was  not  bo 
Outious  as  to  cause  immediate  alarm.  Nor  were  hard-workiug  peo- 
P*e  Hkc  the  Redmaynes  ou  the  watch  for  sucli  slight  symptoms  as 
t^iken  terror  in  those  who  have  sufficient  leisure  to  bo  anuouQ. 
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The  girl  rose  at  her  aanal  lime  ;  took  her  place  among  her  kindred 
at  meals;  went  patiently  through  the  routine  of  the  long  doll  lUv, 
au<l  never  nttered  a  complaint. 

She  vms  completely  unhappy,  ncvGrthclcaa.     She  had  no  co£»* 
panions  of  her  ovm  age,  wlio  might  have  tcught  her  to  shake  off  tfe* 
foolish  sorrow — no  innocent  gaieties  to  distract  her  mind.   The  alcJ* 
level  life  of  a  farmhonao  was  ahont  the  best  possible  cxiskEaice      ^ 
which  to  foster  a  Rorrow  such  as  hers. 

She  had  written  that  epistle  which  her  nncle  James  had  spol^^'=^ 
of  as  '  a  pretty  little  Icttcr'^a  very  formal  composition,  supervis- 
by  the  whole  family'.  James  Kcdmayno  would  fain  have  had  t^ 
begin,  *  This  comes  hoping/  a  formula  which  he  hod  used  all 
life,  and  firmly  believed  in  iis  the  essence  of  polite  letter^writin:=^n| 
She  had  written  to  thank  Mr.  Walgravo  for  his  very  kind  presei 
which  was  indeed  very,  rer;r  beautiful,  and  which  she  should  viil 
very  mnch  all  her  life.  There  were  a  great  many  '  verys'  in 
letter;  and  it  was  written  in  her  best  boarding-school  hand  -3— 
with  long  loops  to  the  .v's  and  .v's.  after  a  frpt'cUiliti-  of  Miss  Tu^  ■— nl- 
niin's — on  the  thickest  and  creamiest  note-paper  to  be  propun^^i^<i 
at  Tunbridgo  Wells.  Uncle  James  wonid  have  had  a  view  of  t! — ^^^ 
polite  resort  at  the  lop  of  the  liist  page;  bnt  this  his  luece 
demned  as  vnlgar. 

'  Mr.  Wiilfp-ave  knows  Tnnhridf^e  Wells,  nnele,*  she  said. 
can't  want  a  picture  of  it  on  a  pt-rniy  sheet  of  paper — BUch  bad  jm] 
too,  as  they  always  print  the  views  on/ 

No  answer  had  come  to  this  letter,  which  indeed  needed  n< 
bnt  for  a  month  after  she  sent  it  the  girl  had  hoped,  faintly, 
some  acknowledgment.     With  the  d^-ing  out  of  this  hope,  and  ll 
loss  of  her  locket,  all  was  over;  there  was  nothing  left  her  eicc; 
the  blank  future,  in  which  that  one  beloved  figure  could  have 
part. 

And  her  father — her  father,  whoso  letters  had  l)een  more  h< 
ful  of  late,  telling  of  increasing  good  fortune,  hinting  even  at  tl^^'' 
possihility  of  his  retnni  before  another  year  was  ended,  with  all  tl^^* 
objects  of  liis  expedition  fully  realised;  the  father  whose  exile  sir  ^ 
had  lamented  so  bitterly  only  a  year  ago — was  he  forgotten  ?  Nc^^' 
not  forgotten  ;  only  deposed  to  the  second  place  in  her  heart.  Sh^^ 
thonj^ht  of  him  very  often,  with  a  guilty  sei^sc  of  having  wronge^^ 
him  by  her  love  for  another.  But  that  first  love  of  girlhood  is  a^"^ 
all-absorbing  passion.  She  Imd  hardly  room  in  her  mind  for  he 
father's  image  beside  that  other.  If  he  coTild  have  returned  at  thi; 
moment  to  cheer  and  comfort  her,  she  might  perhaps  have  stmgglec 
bravely  with  her  grief,  and  conquered  it.  He  had  been  nil  the  woric^ 
to  her  in  years  gone  by — father,  mother,  companion,  friend :  th' 
pride  and  delight  of  her  life  ;  and  in  the  rapture  of  reunion  with  hiu« 
that  other  image  might  hare  grown  pale  and  shadowy,  nntil  it  bff 
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came  only  the  memory  of  a  girlish  sorrow.     But  he  did  not  come, 
Aud  she  went  on  thinking  of  Ilnbcrt  Walf»rave. 

She  had  no  hope — positively  none — ofever  Heeing  h\H  face  ngnin. 
Day  after  day,  in  the  misty  Xovcnibor  n»ornin*^,  she  awoke  with  tho 
sam«  void  in  her  heart.  The  pain  was  uhuost  worse  than  tho  pain 
of  her  awakening  in  tho  days  that  followed  hor  father's  departnre. 
Thai  (^ef  had  at  the  worst  hoen  brightened  by  hope  :  this  was  quite 
]iopele9s. 

Her  aanl  sent  her  to  Kingsburj'  one  fine  afternoon  in  November^ 
on  Boaie  small  en-and  to  the  single  shop  of  the  village — an  errand 
which  was  designed  rather  to  rouso  the  girl  from  her  listle<;sne3s» 
and  give  her  the  benefit  of  a  brisk  walk,  than  to  supply  any  positive 
Deed  of  the  honsehoUI. 

*  Anything's  better  for  her  than  lolloping  over  a  book,'  remarked 
Mp8-  Rednmyne,  who  regarded  reading  in  every  shape  and  form, 
except  the  ponderoaa  Henry's  Bible  on  a  Sunday  afternoon,  as  more 
or  less  a  vic€. 

The  walk  was  throngh  those  lanes  and  by  those  fields  which  sh(y 
^ttd  wftlked  so  often  vnth  him ;  the  way  by  whieh  they  had  come 
;ether  on  that  first  Bnnday  afternoon,  wlieTi  he  joined  her  in  her 
t»ttim  from  church.  How  well  she  remembered  it  all!  The  land- 
scape had  changed  since  then,  but  was  liardly  less  beautiful  to  the 
eye  of  a  painter.  The  shifting  shadows  on  tho  broad  fallow,  tho 
tawny  gold  and  crimson,  brown  and  dun  colour  of  tho  still  lingering 
foliage ;  the  very  weeds  in  the  hedge,  and  Iho  dock-leaves  in  ihcr 
ditch,  fringed  by  dewdrops  left  from  tho  morning  mists,  which  a 
N^ovember  sun  had  not  been  strong  enough  to  disperse — all  were 
IjeBniiful. 

A  robin  was  singing  with  all  its  might  on  one  of  the  bars  of  a 
sate  Grace  had  to  pass.  She  lingered  for  a  few  minutes  to  listen 
to  him,  watching  the  joyous  bird  with  sad  dreamy  eyes. 

*  I  wonder  if  birds  have  any  sorrows,*  she  thnnght  j  and  then 
*^pwied  the  gate  gently,  and  went  through  into  the  lane. 

It  was  a  narrow  gulley  between  two  tall  neglected  hedges,  where 
^c  blackberry- bushes  grew  high  and  rank,  mixed  with  hazel  and 
*iawthorn,  npon  steep  grassy  banks  which  wera  bright  with  prim- 
^O'Bbi  in  April.  At  the  very  entrance  of  the  lane  Grace  stopped 
^Oddenly,  with  a  little  cry — stopped  and  clasped  her  hands  upon 
*^eT  heart,  which  had  a  trick  of  beating  fiiriously  when  she  was* 
«?7iUlcd. 

There  was  a  figure  advancing  towards  her — the  tall  figure  of  a 
'^"'"n — the  imaffo  that  haunted  all  her  thoughts — Hubert  Walgrave. 
0  saw  her,  evidently,  and  came  on  with  swifter  footsteps  to  meet 
her. 

She  would  havie  behaved  witli  the  utmost  propriety,  no  doubt, 
^*ti   he  como  to  the  gate  at  Bricrwood,  and  she  hod^  Yt«^\^Kssr 
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his  appearance  ever  so  Hitle ;  but  at  his  coming  upon  her  sudde 
like  this,  nil  licr  fortitude  left  her ;  she  fell  upon  his  breast*  isobl> 
liysterically. 

'  My  darling  !  my  darling  V 

For  a  few  minutcH  he  could  hardly  say  any  more  than  this,  trj- 
ing  all  the  while  to  sootbo  and  comfort  her,  as  if  she  had  been 
frightened  child — waiting  very  patiently  until  that  violent  emotioit 
had  wora  itself  out.  Then  he  lifted  her  face  tenderly,  and  loolceil 
at  her. 

'Why,  Grace,'  he  said,  with  a  shocked  look,   'how  sadly  yoa 
are  altered !' 

'  Am  I  ?'  she  asked,  smiUng  faintly.     *  1  have  not  been  very 
happy  lately — ' 

'  lias  anything  troublcU  yon,  my  sweet  one  ?  has  anything  been 
going  wrong  at  Rnerwood  ?* 

'  0  no,  uo,  it  is  not  that.  They  are  all  well,  and  we  have  hoj>o- 
ful  letters  from  my  dear  father.      Only — * 

*  Only  what,  Grace  ?' 

'  I  am  BO  foolish,  so  wicked.     I  could  not  help  being  miserable' 
I  thought  I  should  never  see  you  again.' 

*  And  was  that  thought  enough  to  make  you  unhappy,  dearest? 
•Yes.' 

'  And  to  see  me  again,  and  to  be  with  me,  and  to  be  my  owi7 
for  ever, — would  that  be  happiness  ?' 

The  soft  eyes  looked  up  at  him — 0,  so  tenderly  !  ' 

*  You  know  that  it  would.* 
He  bent  donii  and  kissed  her. 
'  Then  it  shall  be  so,  Grace,'  he  said  softly. 

*  But,  0,  you  know  it  can  never,  never  be ! 
— rthe  lady  you  are  to  marry.' 

'  That  lady  alitiW  not  come  between  me  and 
ho  answered,  huUIing  her  in  his  aruis,  and  IiKjking 
a  proud  happy  smile.      '  Wt^re  she  ten  thousand 
she  is,  she  should  not  part  us,  Grace,  seeing  that  you  ai'e  true  to 
me,  and  that  I  love  you  with  all  my  strength.' 

'  Tnie  to  you  !'  she  murmured  sadly.  '  I  have  hve4  for  notliiog 
except  to  think  of  you  since  you  went  away.' 

*  And  I  have  made  it  the  business  of  my  life  to  forget  you, 
Grace,  and  have  failed  dismally.  I  made  a  vow  never  to  look 
npon  your  face  again ;  but  the  sweet  face  has  never  left  me.  It  has 
followed  me  by  day  and  night ;  and  at  last,  after  so  many  wasted 
struggles,  I  come  back,  just  to  see  you  once  more — hoping  to  find 
you  fake,  Grace  ;  asked  in  church  with  some  stalwart  farmer ;  so  that 
T  might  bo  disenchimted,  and  go  away  cured  of  my  folly.  Are  you 
false,  Grace?   Is  there  any  red-cheeked  yoiuig  farmer  in  the  case?' 

*A  fiirmer  !'  the  girl  cried  coutemptuuusly.     'If  Sir  Francis 
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this  faithful  heart.' 
down  at  her  with 
tiuies  the  woman 
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Oleredon  asked  lue  to  be  his  wife,  I  shonld  refuse  liiai,  for  your 

Hnbert  Walgrave  gave  n  little  start. 

'  Sir  Francis  Clevedon  !'  he  said.  '  What  fancy  pnts  that  Dame 
into  your  head  T 

*  It  was  the  name  I  uaed  to  think  of  oftenest  before  I  saw  you/ 
she  ansrvrered  with  a  smile.  •  I  suppose  every  woman  has  her  hero, 
antl  Sir  Francis  was  mine.     I  baye  never  seen  him  in  my  life,  yon 

Mr.  Walgrave's  face,  so  bright  before  with  a  lover's  triumph, 
liad  clonded  over  at  the  sound  of  the  Clevedon  name. 

*  Yoa  have  never  seen  him  ?  I  have  no  ground  for  jealousy, 
then,  I  suppose  ?  I  daresay  he  is  a  very  good-looking  fellow  ;  for 
fortune  rarely  measures  her  gifts  when  she  is  in  the  giving  mood. 
Nothing  is  too  much  for  her  favourites.  But  we  won't  waste  our 
talk  on  him,  Orueey ;  we  have  sweeter  things  to  think  of.  My  own, 
my  dearest,  is  it  really  true  that  you  love  me,  tliat  this  pale  changed 
fiwe  has  grown  wan  from  sorrow  for  me  ?' 

'There  has  been  no  other  reason,'  she  said  shyly. 

'And  yon  ore  my  own,  Grace,  all  my  own  ?* 

'Yon  know  that  I  am,*  she  answered,  looking  np  at  him  ^\ith 
clear  candid  eyes,  that  smote  him  to  the  heart  with  their  innocence. 
'  if — if  yon  are  willing  to  sacrifice  those  prospects  you  spoke  of,  and 
to  give  np  the  rich  lady.' 

'  My  beloved,  there  is  hiu-dly  anything  in  the  world  I  would  not 
surrender  for  your  sake.' 

'  And  you  \vill  marry  me  ?*  she  asked  falteringly,  the  pale  face 
covered  yi\i\\  a  burning  blush.  Even  in  her  little  world  she  had 
Ift^jued  enough  to  know  that  all  love-making,  sueli  us  this,  docs  not 
'®nd  towards  marriage.  Every  village  has  its  stories  of  broken  faith, 
'^^d  mau's  dishonour ;  and  there  had  been  such  stories  to  be  toM  of 
**^ingBbury,  even  within  Cfrace  Redmayno'a  brief  experience. 

'  I  will  do  ail  that  a  man  of  honour  should  do,  dearest.  I  will 
**o  everything  that  a  man  can  do  to  make  you  happy,  if  you  wU  only 
'''Tist  me.' 

'  You  know  that  I  cannot  help  trusting  you,*  she  said ;  '  I  love 
Voii  80  much.* 

'  Then  it  cannot  be  too  aoon,  darling.* 

'What?*  she  asked,  with' a  pnzzlcd  look. 

*  Our  union. ' 

*  0  no,  no  ;  it  must  not  be  soon.  It  is  too  great  a  sacrifice  for 
you  to  make.  You  might  regret  afterwards ;  and  it  would  break  my 
^enrt  to  know  that  1  had  come  between  you  and  the  things  you 
'alue.  And  then  there  is  my  father — dearly  as  I  love  you,  I  could 
do  nothing  without  his  knowledge.* 

*  What,  Grace  !  is  this  your  boundless  lovo  ?     Am  I  to  Vie  «&- 
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-condury  to  a  futlicr  ?     Tbiuk  how  very  little  old  Capulet  stood  fbc^ 
when  once  Juliet  was  in  love  with  Romeo.' 

Grace  smiled  a  little  At  this  appeal.    They  had  reAiili/tmfo  attri 
JuUt't  together  one  luug  summer  aflemoou  iu  the  orchard ;  and  her 
lover  hail  taught  her  to  appreciate  the  hcautics  of  the  text  wiUi  a 
fuller  comprehension  than  she  had  ever  hroaght  to  it  before. 

*  But  I  think  Sigoor  Capalot  was  rather  a  diBOgreeaUc  kind  of 
iiitUer,'  she  said.     *  Mine  in  so  good.* 

'  My  pet,  I  have  no  doubt  he  is  as  good  a  fellow  as  ever  breailMJ; 
hut  he  is  at  the  antipodes,  and  I  have  a  horror  of  long  engngo* 
ments.  Life  h  not  long  enoiigli  for  thut  kind  of  delay.  Uelv  upon 
it,  Romeo's  and  Juliet's  was  the  true  philosophy — wooed  and  won 
to-night,  and  wed  to-morrow.* 

*  Kememher  how  fatal  their  raaiiiage  wae !' 

*  Abnit  omen,  AVe  will  try  to  resemble  them  in  nothing  bat  tlie 
ferrom'  of  our  love,  our  utter  trustfulness  iu  each  other.  And  Dov 
let  as  talk  seriously.  Take  my  arm,  dear,  and  let  ns  walk  oa  t 
little  way.     Mild  ns  the  afternoon  is,  you  are  shivering.* 

He  drew  her  sliawl  closer  round  her^  presseil  the  little  bud 
nuder  his  arm.  aud  wulked  gently  on,  looking  down  at  her. 

*  What  a  lucky  fellow  I  was  to  meet  you  here  just  now — pro- 
miscnous,  as  my  servant  says  !  I  took  a  (ly  from  Tunbridge  to  Kings- 
bury, and  walked  on,  meaning  to  invent  some  excuse  for  preGenting 
myself  at  the  fiurm  as  I  came  along.  But  I  need  not  do  that  noir; 
it  will  be  wiser  on  the  whole  that  I  should  not  appear  at  Brienvoo(]> 
Wo  can  arrange  cvor^thiug,  yon  and  I,  darling,  in  half  att  hoar, 
and  carry  out  our  plans  afterwtudu,  without  arousing  any  one's  sns- 
picion.' 

The  girl  looked  at  him  wonderingly ;  and  then  little  by  little, 
ovoroomiug  her  objections  one  by  one  as  they  arose,  he  unfolded  las 
scheme  of  their  future. 

He  was  prepared  to  make  great  saerifices  for  her  loT43^be 
4id  not  define  them ;  but  to  declare  his  marriage  with  her  would 
be  to  blast  his  prospects.  She  wonld  hardly  desiio  that,  ho  WJU 
sure. 

'0,  no,  no,  no,'  she  faltered  piteonsly;  '  but  my  father — 501 
T\ill  place  me  right  with  him  *?' 

*  Of  course,  darling ;  hut  your  father  is  a  long  way  off  now. 
There  will  bo  time  enough  to  consider  that  difficulty  when  he  it;  on 
bis  homeward  voyage.  We  need  only  think  of  perplexities  to  b« 
o\ercome  iu  the  present,  and  those  are  not  many.  You  must  be 
very  secret,  darling,  very  brave,  and  come  away  from  Brierwood 
quietly  some  morning — say  this  day  week.  That  will  give  me  time 
for  mif  preparations,  and  yoius  need  he  of  the  slij^'htost  order;  for 
you  can  bring  no  more  luggage  than  you  can  carry  in  your  own  boiNl* 
I  will  sleep  at  Tunbridge  on  the  previous  night,  and  meet  you  with 
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\t  Kinr^sliiiry  at  eight  in  the  morning,  iu  time  for  the  niue- 
)ck  Lmixi  to  Loudun.* 

To  London  !'  echot^d  Grace,  wilU  a  little  shiver,     '  Are  wo  to 

nuuricd  io  Loudon  *?* 

'  M^'  dearest,  everytliiug  is  possible  in  London ;  there  is  no  place 

like  London  for  keeping  a  secret.     But  don't  imagine  that  I  am 

l^oiug  to  mew  you  up  in  a  smoky  citr.     I  ahnll  find  a  pretty  noet 

for  mv  bird  somewhere  iu  the  suburbs,  between  this  and  Wedncs- 

m-' 

K  The  whole  scheme  seemed  fraught  with  terror  to  Grace.  She 
BN  bim — 0.  so  fondly  I  bat  even  her  love  could  hardly  conquer 
lia  fear  of  that  dim  future.  To  leave  the  old  familiar  home — all 
tie  world  she  knew — and  go  forth  with  him  an  alien  from  her  kin. 
If  the  marriage  was  to  be  seci'et,  they  might  bulieve  she  hud  gone 

y  Uy  dishonour ;  aud  the  thought  that  she  should  stand  disgraced. 
the  minds  of  her  kindred  was  more  than  she  could  bear. 

'  I  may  tell  my  aunt  and  uncle  that  I  am  going  away  to  be 

i&d,  may  I  not  ?'  she  asked. 

'  YeSi  darling ;  I  will  place  no  fetter  upon  yon  there ;  hnt  rc- 

ber,  they  must  know  nothing  till  you  are  gone.  You  can  Icavo 
a  letter  beliind  you,  telling  them  tliut  you  are  going  to  be  mairied, 
bal  not  mentioning  my  name.  They  shall  be  enlightened  by  aud  by.' 

And  thus  by  slow  degrcesi  aud  with  much  tender  pleading,  ho 
won  her  consent  to  his  plan.  She  could  not  contemplate  it  without 
a  strange  terror — that  rising  early  in  the  dim  wintry  morning,  to 
t^ep  hke  a  criminal  from  the  hume  of  her  ohildliood.  But  to  be 
^itli  him  for  ever  and  ever,  with  no  more  parting  !  She  looked  back 
'^t  the  sorrowful  months  of  severance — the  dreary,  dreary  days  in 
^^Uch  she  had  mourned  him  as  one  dead ;  and  cried,  with  a  sudden 
€^ish  of  tenderness, 

'  What  is  there  that  I  would  not  do  for  your  sake  ?  O  yes,  yes, 
■*  will  come !' 

*  Spoken  like  my  own  brave  girl !  You  remember  that  line  I 
^narked  in  your  Tennyson — *^  Trust  me  hU  in  all,  or  not  at  all"? 
Y'on  shall  never  repent  your  confidence,  my  sweetest.  And  we  shall 
Soon  bring  the  roses  back  to  those  poor  pale  cheeks.  Do  you  knuw, 
^racey,  this  dull  farmhouse  life  was  killing  3*ou  ?* 

They  parted  at  last,  after  settling  everjlhing — parted  because 
Once  dared  stay  no  longer,  and  would  have,  as  it  was,  a  lost  hour 
to  account  for  in  the  best  way  she  conld  to  her  aunt.  This  was 
ThoTflday  November  the  4th;  on  Thursday  November  the  11  th 
Grace  was  to  slip  out  of  the  house  quietly  at  seven  o'clock,  at  which 
hour  her  uncle  would  have  finished  bis  breakfast,  aud  gone  out  on 
his  rounds  of  inspection ;  and  her  aunt  would  be  busy  in  the  dairy. 
She  was  to  slip  quietly  away,  by  these  very  laues.  The  distance  to 
^ii^bury  was  an  hour's  walk  at  most ;  and  by  the  UurQ&\^^  \ii;^^' 
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divided  tbe  lauo  from  the  road  that  skirted  tbc  commoD  she  wooli] 
find  her  lover  Mith  a  vehicle,  ready  to  spirit  her  off.  It  wonM  be 
safest  for  him  not  to  come  nearer  Briorwood  than  this^  or  he  isould 
have  willingly  spared  her  the  lonely  walk  in  the  chill  winter  uioraing. 
Even  after  her  graver  ohjoctions  had  heen  met  ami  conqiiered, 
Grace  did  not  yield  her  consent  to  this  arrangement  withoat  som« 
feeble  womanly  protest  npon  the  subject  of  wedding-clothes. 

*  To  conio  away  like  that!*  she  said,  *  without  any  laggige, 
ivithout  atiytUinf; !  It  aeema  dreiulful.  When  my  old  schoolfellow 
Amy  Morris,  the  doctor's  daughter,  married,  she  had  three  gK»t 
tronkfuk  of  clothes.  I  saw  the  dresses — 0,  so  U'any !  and  she  tm 
six  months  having  things  made.  And  then  then;  was  her  wedding- 
dress — white  silk.  Whul  am  I  to  bo  married  in.  Hubert*.** — htf 
voice  trembled  a  little  as  she  pronounced  his  Christian  name; 
it  was  almost  the  first  time  she  had  so  addressed  him — '  ViloA  am 
I  to  be  married  in,  Habcrt,  if  I  come  away  like  that  ?*  she  asked 
shyly. 

The  question,  so  innocently  spoken,  stung  him  to  the  qtiidc. 
It  is  a  bard  thing  for  a  man  to  feel  himself  a  scoundrel,  ami  vet 
hold  firndy  to  the  purpose  wliich  he  knows  is  infamona. 

*  My  dear  love,'  ho  snid,  after  a  scarcely  perceptible  pause— in- 
terval enough  for  a  whisper  fi-om  his  better  angtd^'  do  you  Uiinkl 
shoold  love  you  any  better  for  three  boxes  of  clothes,  or  for  lb 
finest  wedding-gown  a  French  milliner  could  make  you  ?  Remcnbrr 
that  story  of  patient  Grisel  I  read  you  one  day.  It  was  in  her  ullw 
lowliness  and  humility  that  fair  yomig  wife  seemed  sweetest  to  htr 
stem  husband.  I  will  love  you  as  her  knight  loved  Enid,  dear,  in 
a  faded  silk.  Burden  youreclf  with  nothing  next  Thursday  mom- 
ing.  It  will  be  my  delight  and  pride  to  buy  you  all  mannw  of 
Iffettinesaea — from  ivor)*-backed  brushes  for  that  beautiful  hair,  to 
glass  slippers  like  Cinderella's,  if  yon  chooso ;  though  the  com- 
mentators tell  us,  by  the  way,  that  the  famous  Hlipjter  was  made  of 
ermine,  and  that  the  glass  shoe,  so  dear  to  our  childhood,  is,  lik« 
Falstaff's  babbling  of  green  fields,  only  a  printer's  error.' 

He  spoke  lightly,  anxious  to  conceal  feelings  that  were  by  W 
means  of  the  lightest,  and  won  a  faint  smile  from  Grace  RedmaTii^ 
to  whom  his  most  trivial  remark  seemed  the  very  essence  of  clever- 
ness. She  would  come.  All  her  doubts  and  fears  and  Httlo  difli- 
coltics  resolved  themselves  into  that  one  question,  *  Mliat  is  tBere 
in  the  world  I  would  not  do  for  your  sake  ?' 

It  was  dusk  by  the  time  the  business  was  settled.  They  W 
walked  on  to  Kingsbury,  where  Grace  gave  hor  aunt's  message  to 
the  family  gi'ocer,  while  Mr,  Walgravo  waited  for  her  outside  thtf 
shop.  This  being  done,  he  walked  back  with  her  through  the  Iabo*- 
and  fields  till  they  were  very  close  to  Brierwood,  talking  of  the  ftitBW 
all  the  time — that  future  which  was  to  be  a  vary  bright  onej  accord- 
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ihcrt  Walgrave.     In  sight  of  the  olrl  farmhouse,  where 
gloftiaiug  from  the  lower  windows,  lliey  parted. 
'Ouly  for  a  week,  darliag/  he  whispered,  as  he  kissed  the  pale 
i»Ii]faoe. 
She  did  not  answer  him ;  and  he  felt  that  she  was  shivering. 
•Hy  dearest  girl,  he  hrave,'  he  said  cheerily.     'It  is  not  such 
Jwd  m&d  to  happiness  after  all ;  and  it  shall  he  no  fault  of  mine 
Bir  fotiire  life  is  not  all  happiness/ 

p 

NoTtnxa  happened  to  prevent  Grace  Redniayne's  elopement ; 
il  having  once  given  her  promise,  she  hud  uo  thought  of  hreaking 
Her  fate  was  sealed  from  that  moment  in  the  lane  when  she 
d,  'I  will  come.'  Perjury  to  him  was  a  crirne  slie  could  not  con- 
aplate.  Yet  throughout  the  iuterveuijig  week  she  keeiJy  felt  any 
le  kindness,  any  show  of  interest  or  motherly  care,  from  shorp- 
gued  aunt  Hannali,  and  was  moved  to  tears  more  than  once  hy 

ancle's  rough  tenderness. 

She  was  going  from  them  almost  for  ever,  she  thought.  It  was 
dly  likely  that  Mr.  Walgrave — who  was  a  proud  man,  she  fancied, 
pile  his  friendly  ways  at  Brierwood — would  allow  his  wife  to 
Qciate  much  with  her  homely  kinsfolk. 

*He  will  not  part  me  from  my  father,*  she  said  to  herself. 
bat  would  he  too  cruel.     But  I  don't  suppose  he  will  let  me  see 

uncle  and  aunt  very  often.' 

She  suffered  bitterly  during  that  brief  interval — suffered  shai'p 
niea  of  self-reproach,  feeling  herself  the  vilest  of  deceivers.     If 

time  hod  boon  longer,  she  could  hardly  have  home  up  against 
this  mental  misery,  and  held  to  her  promise.  Perhaps  Mr.  Wal- 
re  had  foreseen  this  when  he  made  the  time  so  short.  She  could 
hAT  eat  nor  sleep  under  this  burden  of  secret  care — spent  her 
iitfl  in  watching  for  the  morning,  her  days  in  a  strange  unsettled 
6 ;  wandering  about  the  farm  in  the  chill  November  weather ; 
iping  in  and  out  of  the  rooms — touching  familiar  things  absently 
rooderiug  when  she  would  see  them  again.  Tlie  piano  which  her 
icr  had  given  her — the  dear  old  piano  which  she  had  been  so 
id  of  possessing  as  her  very  own — would  her  husband  let  her 
I  for  that  by  and  by,  when  they  were  settled  ?  Not  the  finest 
id  that  Krard  or  Broadwood  ever  made  could  be  so  precious  to 

as  this  clumsy  old  cottage,  by  a  nameless  manufacturer. 

Their  marriage  was  to  be  secret,  he  had  told  her ;  but  what  did 
I  mean?  Secret  so  iar  as  his  world  was  concerned,  she  anp- 
td;  ziot  secret  from  hers.  He  had  given  her  permission  to  aay 
■««t»  8MMIM9,  Vox..  VII,  F,8,  Vol.  XVII.  1 
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Tvhftt  filie  pleased  to  her  &mit  in  her  (arcwoll  letter ;  therefore  tbeifr 
was  no  secrecy  insisted  npon  there.  And  by  and  by,  whcD  thrir 
honeymoon  was  over,  he  would  bring  her  to  Brierwood  to  see  he? 
aunt  and  nncio,  porlmps.  She  brightened  at  the  thought.  How 
proud  she  would  be  to  appear  before  them,  leaning  on  his  arm!  how 
proad  they  uust  needs  feel  to  see  her  mairied  to  a  gentlemao!  ud 
would  it  not  be  a  pleasant  surprise  for  her  father,  on  his  coming 
home,  to  find  his  darling  had  achieved  such  high  fortune  9 

So  in  a  strange  flutter  of  doubt  and  foar,  hghtoned  now  asd  tlifill 
by  brief  flashes  of  hopefulness,  the  days  went  by  until  the  chectfcss 
morning  which  was  to  see  Grace  Redmayne's  farewell  to  Brierwood. 
On  the  prerious  night  she  made  no  attempt  to  rest — what  rest  M 
she  Imd  since  that  meeting  in  the  lane  ? — nay,  had  she  ercr  knoini 
pure  and  perfect  repose  after  that  fatal  hour  in  which  she  first  lovtJ 
LSubert  Walgrave  ?  She  had  her  small  preparations  to  make,  as^ 
trifling  as  these  were,  in  her  flattered  and  nervous  Btnt«  of  wind* 
they  occupied  a  long  time.  She  packed  a  carpet-hng  with  the  thing* 
which  seenied  most  esBeiitial  for  her  to  take.  She  bad  no  elabont^ 
Iravelliug-bag  bristling  with  silver-gilt  lids  and  stoppers,  like  a  small 
battery  of  guns,  such  as  ^fisa  VoUory  considered  indispensable  fw 
the  briefoBt  journey.  Her  chief  treasures  wore  a  huge  woricboi  tfi 
desk,  inlaid  with  brass,  which  had  belonged  to  her  mother,  and  hi 
been  esteemed  very  costly  and  splendid  articles  in  their  time.  Thw© 
she  left  behind  her  with  a  sigh  of  regret.  How  many  little  giriiA 
treasures — shreds  of  ribbon  and  morsels  of  lace,  cornelian  neckUew 
and  silver  bodkins — she  hhd  hoarded  in  the  secret  reoeases  of  these 
receptaclos  !  She  fancied  she  would  have  made  a  more  dignMw 
entrance  into  her  new  life  armed  w^ith  that  desk  and  workbox,  tor 
bad  she  the  faintest  suspicion  that  the  brass-inlaid  mahogany  boxe* 
were  splendours  of  a  bygone  age. 

There  was  her  wedding-dress  to  jirepare  too,  in  the  quiet  totirt 
of  that  long  night,  when  the  rushing  and  scuffling  of  mice  bebiiw 
the  wainscot  seemed  awfnl  in  the  deadly  stillness  of  the  house — ^ 
dress  whifh,  in  her  perfect  innocence  and  triiHtfulnras,  she  fou^ 
toped  to  wear,  standing  before  God's  altar,  to  be  made  Hubert  Wal* 
grave's  ivife.  It  must  needs  be  the  same  dress  in  which  she  tra- 
velled, since  he  had  forbidden  her  to  cumber  herself  with  laggig*' 
She  laid  it  out  on  her  bed  with  dainty  care — a  turned  and  MwwJ- 
what  faded  silk,  which  her  father  had  bought  her  for  a  birthdsf 
present  three  years  ago,  and  wbich  had  never  been  deposed  from  it* 
proud  position  as  her  '  best'  dress— a  garment  to  bo  worn  upon  hwF 
a  dozen  fine  Sundays  in  tbe  summer,  and  at  about  half  a  dof.eii  fnflw 
festive  gatherings  in  the  winter.  It  had  been  a  bright  peach  cxAoit 
— a  TTiawvCj  Richard  Kedmayno  had  called  it  when  new — but  hd 
been  toned  down  by  midsnnamer  sunshine  and  long  laying-np  i*- 
lavender.     She  had  sewn  her  choicest  pieces  of  thread-lace— W* 
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yellow  with  age — ou  the  ueck  and  eleoves,  and  she  liad 
out  a  lilUo  white  crape  shawl  of  her  mother's  to  wear  over  her 
sLoolders.  This,  with  her  summer  honoot,  trimmed  with  a  new 
white  ribbon,  which  ahe  bad  l)onght  by  stealth,  would  not  be  so  bad, 
she  Ihonght.  A  larj^e  ahepherd'a-plaid  shawl  would  cover  this  fostol 
■ttire  during  the  journey,  and  a  black  veil  would  aubdue  the  bright- 
Qesa  of  Ibo  new  ribbon  on  hor  bonnet.  She  was  pleased  to  think 
that  she  had  planned  everything  bo  well. 

&b«  had  her  letter  to  write  oiler  this,  and  that  labom-  was  not 
is  easy  one.  She  knew  notliing  of  whore  she  was  going,  or  at  what 
chorch  she  was  to  be  married ;  or  whether  it  was  to  be  on  the  day 
oi  hor  llight  or  the  next  day.  After  many  ineSbctual  attempts,  she 
wrote  briefly : 

'Dearest  aunt  Hannah, — Pray  do  not  be  angry,  or  let  uncle 
lames  be  angry  with  me.  I  am  going  away  to  be  married  to  a  gen- 
Jeman,  We  are  to  be  married  iu  London  ;  but  as  our  marriage  is 
'A  be  kept  quite  secret  for  the  present,  I  cannot  tell  you  any  moro 
?el  awhile — I  daro  not  even  tell  you  his  name.  I  shall  write  to  my 
ither  by  the  next  mail,  to  beg  lus  forgiveness  for  having  taken  this 
rtep  without  waiting  for  bis  consent.  God  bloss  you,  dearest  aunt, 
ind  all  at  Brierwood  !  Forgive  me  for  my  many  faults  and  short- 
xmiings  in  the  past,  and  believe  me  to  be  ever  and  ever  yonr  grate- 
nl  and  affectionate  niece,  Grack  Kedmayke.' 

E'^^e  dressed  herself  by  candle-light,  a  little  while  after  the  ancient 
day  oloek  on  the  stairs  had  struck  five.  0,  what  a  sweet  face 
t'as  which  the  old-iaabioned  looking-ghiss  rellectcd !  what  a 
pale  wild-rose-like  beauty,  and  how  little  of  eaHh  there  was  in  it ! 
The  oext  morning,  at  the  same  hour,  there  was  to  be  a  change  upon 
iie  fair  girliah  face,  and  even  less  of  eartlUiness. 

It  seemed  a  long  walk  from  Bnerwood  to  ICingsbmry  tlirougli 
^^whitc  fog  of  that  November  morning.  A  year  ago  and  Graco 
Hbnayno  had  Bcldom  known  what  it  was  to  Hag  or  tire  upon 
Eat  familiar  journey ;  hut  to-day,  with  a  tliiek  mist  ])rooding  over 
iie  landscape,  and  with  the  coufauiou  iu  her  own  mind,  it  seemed 
4  her  as  if  she  were  going  through  a  strange  country.  Once  she 
[topped  by  a  little  gate,  and  put  her  hand  to  her  head  for  a  moment 
tt  two,  trying  to  collect  her  thoughts,  and  to  overcome  tlie  dream- 
ike  fbeliug  which  made  everything  appear  unreal. 

*  Am  I  really  going  to  meet  him — really  going  to  be  married  T 
ihe  said  to  herself,  '  or  am  I  walking  in  my  sleep  ?' 

At  last  she  came  to  the  turnstile  by  the  common,  fully  believing 
kbat  the  walk  had  taken  her  three  hours,  and  fuariug  that  her  lover 
(roold  have  lost  patience  and  gone  away,  leaving  her  to  retaru  to 
Bnerwood  ignominiouBly,  in  the  face  of  that  farewell  letter. 
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No,  he  "was  slttudiug  by  the  turnstile ,  anJ  received  her  joyoosly 
with  oatstrc'tclicd  arms  aud  a  bright  smile.  I 

'My  BweotcBt,  you  are  bettor  than  punctuality  itself!*  he  ra  j 
claimed.  '  You  are  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  the  appointecsj 
time/ 

'  What/  she  cried,  bewildered,  '  isn't  it  very,  vety  late  ?* 

*  No,  Gi-acey,  very  early — a  quarter  to  eight 
an  hour  too  soon.' 

'  It  seemed  so  long/  she  said,  with  a  wondering  look ;  *  I  thoughBi| 
I  should  be  hours  too  lute.*  I 

*  You  were  nervous  aud  excited,  darling.  Yon  have  brongbl^ 
your  carpet-bag  too,  in  spite  of  all  I  said,  and  mach  too  hcAvy  foi^ 
those  frjigile  arms  to  carry.  Come,  dear,  you  had  bettor  jump  iitf 
at  once.     There's  a  nasty  drizzling  rain.* 

There  was,  and  Grace  had  been  walking  through  the  rain  for  th^s 
last  ten  minutes  without  being  aware  of  the  fact.  The  fly  fromM 
Tunbridgc  was  waiting.  Mr.  Walgrave  handed  lier  in,  wrapped  heia 
tenderly  in  a  fleecy  carriage  mg  that  was  the  very  essence  of  warmth^ 
and  they  drove  off  briskly  along  the  soft  miry  road.  It  was  not  a^ 
bright  morning  for  an  elopement,  the  white  mists  had  slowly  meltedl 
away,  leaving  a  gloomy  landscape  blurred  with  rain,  under  a  low  dinu 
sky  i  but  for  Grace  it  was  a  journey  through  fairyland,  the  Tunbridgc  4 
c:ipress  an  enchanter's  car  rather  than  a  common  earthly  convey- 
ance. Was  she  not  with  him '?  And  he  was  so  kind  and  tender, 
so  thoughtful,  so  anxious  for  her  comfort. 

Even  though  London-bridge  wtis  a  somewhat  dirty  and  disjtirit- 
ing  place  to  arrive  at,  the  girl's  spirits  did  not  falter.  All  fear,  all 
doubt  had  vanished  out  of  her  mind,  now  she  was  witli  him.  He 
was  80  good,  so  noble  !     Who  could  be  base  enough  to  doubt  him  ? 

It  was  only  ten  o'clock  when  they  alighted  at  London-bridge. 
Hubert  Walgruve  put  Grace  into  a  cab,  gave  some  brief  dii*ection  to 
the  cabman,  aud  thoy  drove  off  in  a  north-westerly  direction. 

*  Are  we  going  to  drive  straight  to  the  church  V*  Grace  asked, 
wondering  whether  she  would  be  able  to  talto  off  her  veil  and  outer 
shawl,  and  arrange  her  bonnet  in  the  vestry. 

*  No,  dear ;  I  am  going  to  show  you  our  house  first,  and  to  say 
a  few  serious  worfls  to  you.* 

His  face  was  turned  a  little  towards  the  window  as  he  spoke. 
'Our  house]'  she  cried,  with  childish  deUght ;  'arc  we  really 
going  to  have  a  house?' 

*  Well,  yes,  dearest ;  we  must  live  somewhere,  yon  know.  We 
are  not  Uke  the  birds  of  the  air,  and  as  I  canuut  leave  London  at 
thid  time  of  year,  I  have  set  up  our  household  gods  in  the  suborbfi. 
I  think  yon  will  like  the  nest  I  have  chosen,  Gracey  dear.' 

*  How  can  I  help  liking  it,  if  you  do  ?* 

'  A  true  vrifc's  answer ! '  he  said,  snulinfir  at  the  bright  spiritual  face. 
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Her  heftrt  thrilled  at  the  word. 

'Your  wife,'   she  munnnred  softly,     'How  sweet  the  name 
ftonndfl!' 

'Yos,  darling;  it  has  been  n  sacred  name  ever  since  the  days 
wbm  Eve  bore  it — yet  there  was  neither  church  nor  law  to  give  it 
to  her.  It  is  a  word  of  deeper  meaning  than  narrow-minded  bigots 
Uiiuk.* 

The  speech  might  have  alarmed  another  woman,  in  bo  dubious 

»  lv>sitiou  as  Graet?  Redmayne's ;  bnt  over  her  i)QrG  miud  it  passed 

like  a  summer  breatli  across  deep  water,  without  leaving  a  ripple. 

'  You  were  never  in  town  before,  were  you,  Grace  ?*  her  lover 

}d  lightly.     It  was  not  time  yet  far  that  serioua  talk  he  had 

ken  of  just  now. 

*  Once  only ;  father  brought  me,  and  wo  went  to  see  the  Tower 
4kJtd  Madame  Tussand's.*  ' 

He  pointed  out  churches  and  buildings,  as  they  passed.     They 

seemed  to  be  a  long  time  in  the  streets,  and  as  they  wont  through 

Oray's- inn- lone,  by  Iving's-cross,  and  the  wild  wastes  beyond — 

^rhich  formed  at  that  time  an  arid  desert  of  newly-begnn  railway 

ajcbes,  given  over  to  desolation  and  bill-stickers — Grace  hardly  saw 

*lie  metropolis  in  its  most  dignified  aspect.     She  wondered  a  little 

Cbsl  country  people  could  bo  so  delighted  with  London ;  but  after 

X**-^ing  the  architectural  splendours   of  Kentish-town,   where  the 

liiglieet  development,  of  the   builder's  art  was  manifest  in  corner 

pnbUc- houses,  they  began  to  ascend  Ilighgate-rise,   which  Grace 

thought  pretty,  and  something  like  the  outskirts  of  Tunbridgo. 

They  stopjied  at  a  cottage  on  the  very  top  of  the  hill — a  toy 
dwelling-place  of  the  gothic  urder  —  with  tiny  mullioned  windows 
^low,  and  miniature  oriels  above  ;  just  the  kind  of  house  to  delight 
*  girl  of  nineteen,  unawakoned  to  the  consideration  of  coal-cellar, 
'Tish-house,  ond  dustbin,  or  to  the  question  whether  the  architect 
^d  so  placed  his  kitchen  that  the  smell  of  the  dinner  must  needs 
P^^rrade  the  drawing-room.  It  was  one  of  those  bewitching  habita- 
«OQ3  which  look  ravishing  in  a  drawing,  and  concentrate  in  a  small 
*^itipa8s  all  possible  inconveniences  of  domestic  architecture. 

Mr.  Walgrave  dismissed  the  cab,  and  took  Grace  and  her  carpet- 
j'^g  across  a  few  square  yards  of  garden  into  a  tiny  hall,  and  then 
^'^toadra^ving-room — such  a  drawing-room,  Grace  clasped  her  hands 
**id  looked  round  her  with  a  cr}-  of  rapture. 

Her  lover  had  not  been  idle  during  his  week  of  preparation.  He 
"*^  sent  in  hothouse  Ilowers  enough  to  fill  a  small  conservatory, 
**id  to  make  the  little  room  a  positive  bower.  Ho  had  bought  things 
*ith  a  man's  reckless  hand.  One  of  the  small  sofas  was  loaded 
^*^lh  ailk-mercer's  parcels,  ono  of  the  side  tables  was  heaped  with 
l*^Humery.  hairbrushes,  fans,  diamond-cut  scent-bottlea,  little  French 

Kpperswith  big  cherry-coloured  bows,  boxes  of  pale  lavender  glovoa 
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everything  pileil  up  pell-mell,  and  tlio  pitpers  that  had  enTcIop^ 
them  thrown  in  a  heap  into  a  corner  of  the  room. 

'  Yon  see  I  have  not  forgotten  you,  Grace,'  he  said,  opening  o 
of  the  silk  mercer's  parcels,  and  showing  her  half  a  doEon  drcs 
such  dresses  as  sLo  could  hardly  liave  imft;2[ined  out  of  u  fairj- 
*  Of  course  there  are  no  end  of  things  I  did  not  know  how  to  bn 
hut  you  can  drive  down  to  the  West-cud  this  oftemuon  and 
those  for  yourself.' 

'How  good  yon  are  to  me!'  the  girl  cried,  fltanding  by  m 
clasjwd  hands,  while  he  unfolded  the  glistening  silk  tlreases 
after  another,  and  flung  them  in  billows  of  brightness  at  her  feet 
blue,  rose,  peach,  maize,  pearly  gray,  not  a  naeful  colour  amo 
them,  chouon  with  u  iium'a  oye  fur  mere  prottinesa  in  the  «h 

She  stood  like  Margaret  looking  at  her  jewels  in  the  cot 
chamber,  and  with  the  tempter  by  her  side. 

'  0,  how  lovely,  how  lovely  !  But,  O,  pleaBe  stop,  you  are  spo: 
ing  them  !'  she  cried,  agonised  by  his  elamfdness. 

He  trampled  ruthlessly  on  the  silks,  and  took  her  to  bis 
and  kissed  her, 

'  My  dear  one,  it  is  you  who  are  lovely !'  he  whispered  ;   '  do 
think  I  shall  admire  you  any  more  for  these  paltry  auxiliftrics  ?     B 
it  is  worth  all  the  silk  dresses  iu  Regent-street  to  see  the  light  J 
your  face  as  you  look  at  them.'  i 

She  disengaged  herself  from  him  gently.  I 

'Hnbert/  she  said,  pointing  to  a  clock  on   the  mantelpiea 

^  *  isn't  it  time  for  us  to  go  to  the  church  ?     I  have  heard  my  ffltli-4 

say  that  people  can't  be  married  after  twelve  o'clock  ;  hut  1  siip[x>« 

in  London  it's  different.'  j 

*  Loudon  means  liberty,  Grace.  People  who  live  in  Loik1<* 
hold  thcmBclves  accountable  for  their  actions  to  their  own  ct^m 
ficiences,  not  to  their  next-door  neighbour.' 

He  glanced  behind  him  to  sco  that  the  door  was  shut,  trent  or 
to  it  even  to  convince  himself  of  tlie  fact,  and  then  came  back  ' 
Grace  with  a  sudden  seriousness  in  his  face  and  manner.     He  too 
both  her  hands,  and  looked  down  at  her  gravely  and  tenderly. 

'  Grace/  ho  eaid,  '  I  am  going  to  put  your  affection  to  the  crud; 
teat.  You  pretend  to  be  very  fond  of  me,  and  I  think  you  ore  ;  bi 
after  all  you  are  little  more  than  a  schoolgirl,  fifteen  years  myjunio 
and  the  love  may  be  shallow — ouly  a  fancy  perhaps  at  best.' 

*  Ko,  no,  no  !'  she  cried  vehemently;  '  it  was  no  fimcy.     I 
breaking  my  heart  when  you  came  to  me.* 

'  Now,  Grace,  God  knows  I  love  you  aa  dearly  as  ever  man  \0r9m 
woman,  and  that  I  am  ready  to  make  any  reasonable  Bacrifice  f(^ 
your  sake  ;   but — ' 

He  paused,  checked  by  a  sudden  b  nskiness,  perhaps  arrested  also 
something  iu  the  face  looking  up  at  him.  which  whitened  to  theli; 
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•But  what?'  Grace  Kedmayne  asked  slowly. 
'  I  caimot  marry  you,  Yoiir  home  eliall  be  as  bright  a  one  as 
"wife  ever  had,  yonr  lover  as  devoted  as  ever  husband  on  this  earth, 
^'(/tluog  bat  the  empty  form  shall  be  wanting ;  and  onr  union  must 
xxneh  bo  all  the  more  sacred  to  mc  because  it  will  he  consecrated  by 
•  sacrifice  on  your  part.  I  will  loye  you  all  the  days  of  my  life, 
"Once,  bwt  I  cannot  marry  you.' 

She  looked  at  him  fixedly,  with  wide-open  eyes  that  seemed  to 
liiffl  to  grow  unnaturally  largo,  and  then  change  to  a  lighter  colour 
mi  fchc  looked.  Her  white  lips  moved,  a^  if  s)ie  trio<l  to  echo  his 
'^(H'ds^  in  shuer  amazement ;  but  no  sound  came  from  them  bat  a 
Xitllc  choking  cry,  with  which  she  fell  heavily  to  the  ground. 

Hubert  Walgrave  remembered  the  scene  of  the  viper  in  Clcvedon 
<Dlifl£t:.  Hn  knelt  duwn  and  raised  her  gently,  with  her  head  upon 
liis  knee,  calling  loudly  for  help. 

The  domestic  of&ces  Tvoro  not  remote ,  and  it  is  possible  that  the 
newly-hired  servants  were  lurking  a  little  nearer  than  their  legiti- 
mate abiding  place.  A  young  wouian  rushed  into  the  room,  shrieked, 
^Jnced  at  the  heup  of  tumbled  bilks,  jumped  at  once  to  the  con- 
•fdosiou  that  her  master  and  mistresa  had  been  quarrelling,  and  then 
Iwgaa  the  usual  cabalistic  formula  in  fainting  cases. 

Without  luiy  eiTect,  however.  Cirace  Redmayne  lay  like  a  statae* 
'wiiite  and  c<dd,  with  her  head  upon  her  lover's  knee. 

'  She  is  in  the  habit  of  fainting  in  this  way,'  Mr.  Walgrave  said 
nerTonsly,  •  it's  constitutional.  But  I  think  you'd  better  send  for 
tlie  nearest  doctor,  t^uitk,  <iaick  I — good  God,  woman,  what  are 
JOQ  staring  at  I' 

The  housemaid  fled  to  the  cook,  whom  she  dispatched  in  quest 
<f  a  surgeon.  Mr.  Walgravo  lifted  the  statue-like  form  with  a 
ff^i  effort,  and  placed  it  gently  on  the  sofa.  Ho  knelt  down  and  laid 
Ids  hand  above  the  heart.  Great  heavens,  what  an  awful  stillness  ! 
H«  btmt  lu8  ear  down  to  the  girl's  breast  and  listened,  but  could 
*i6v  no  sonnd ;  and  in  a  sudden  terror  rushed  to  the  bell,  rang 
^I'Utly,  and  then  oame  back,  tu  liing  more  water  over  the  pallid 

It  was  something  worse  than  pallid.  What  was  that  cold  bluish 
SiiJuIc  which  crept  over  it  as  he  looked '? 

He  hod  not  long  to  wait  the  answer  to  that  question.  The  local 
SQrgeoQ  came  in,  pushed  him  asido  unceremoniously,  and  stoo^ted 
"**n  lo  examine  the  patient. 

'Good  Ciod !'  he  exclaimed,  after  the  briefest  scrutiny,  *  a  case 
^  Wrt  disease.     She  is  dead  V 
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TirenE  ore  few  things  which  have  made  more  prof^esB  dnrmf 
present  generation  than  clinrch  nitisic.  Twenty  or  thirty  yt&rsij 
it  was  considered  an  addition  to,  rather  than  part  of,  the  senia 
and  Queen  Elizubeth*s  injnnction  seems  to  give  reason  for  this  notio 
The  hymn  was  the  t^lt  which  covered  the  i)iil  of  the  Bcrnion,  aJ 
somewhat  relieved  the  boredom  cansed  by  the  droning  of  the  ilW 
rate  clerk.  The  arrangement  was  partial,  and  hard  upon  uon-mnai( 
people,  who  probably  had  recourse  to  sweetmeats  or  snnfft  aceoi 
ing  to  their  age.  The  music  was  not  of  a  very  high  class,  auda 
cidtivation  of  it  as  an  art  wns  almost  restricted  to  cathedrals  ft 
collegiate  churches.  Anything  in  the  shape  of  clioral  senicc  n 
considered  an  impertinence,  aud  in  |mrish  churches  generally,  i 
thing  was  sung  hnt  the  glorias  and  a  few  hymns.  The  cantie 
were  rarely  chanted,  and  to  chant  the  psalms  was  considered  n 
popery.  In  remote  village  churches  the  services  were  read  in  wi 
cases  without  the  addition  of  a  note  of  music  ;  and  when  music  i 
supplied,  it  was  of  an  appalling  character.  The  butler  from  I 
squire's,  the  gardener  from  the  parson's,  and  such  amateurs,  wci 
occupy  the  organ -gallery,  armed  with  ^utes,  fiddles,  violoncellos,  ( 
clarionets.  These  instruments  had  to  be  tuned  during  the  seriw 
and  when  they  were  timed,  the  eccentric  individuaHty  of  the  f 
formers,  and  the  vain  attemptn  of  the  singers  to  keep  the  peace* 
them,  by  adopting  their  notions  of  time,  were  almost  too  mncli 
the  most  pious  and  unmusical  iu  the  congregation.  Who  doe? 
know  the  numerous  ludicrous  incidents  in  connection  with  Ui 
Thackeray's  celebrated  Duke,  who  never  went  to  church  in  Ut 
but  used  to  sing  the  hymns  in  tlie  family  pew  in  tho  country  * 
fine  effect,  must  have  been  a  man  of  great  moral  courage.  T 
came  the  period  of  innovation,  and  the  barrel-organ  was  iutrodo 
into  the  village  church,  with  its  one  or  two  barrels,  each  brial 
^v^lh  a  few  hymn  tunes,  and  perhaps  a  chant,  and  a  march  for 
voluntary;  'Devizes,*  the  '  Old-hundredth,'  the  *  Emperor's  h}7 
itc,  being  taken  with  the  regularity  of  the  rotation  of  the  faro 
crops.  Then  tho  village  cbilUi-eu  were  trained  to  sing  these  tu 
to  the  admiration  and  emulation  of  the  bucolic  congregation.  ] 
scnlly  we  get  tho  huruioniuni,  which  requires  something  more  I 
a  mechanical  manijiutation.  Schoolmasters  and  schoolmistrc 
with  a  musical  turn  were  in  gi'cat  demand,  and  clergj-men's  dai 
ters  exhibit^jd  a  strong  enthusiasm  for,  though  unripe  knowh 
iaacred  music.     This  interference  and  assistance  of  the  ladii 
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I  ]urson'8  family  baa  since,  in  many  cases,  proved  a  terrible  niiiaanco. 
I  TweDly  years  ago,  if  u  town  had  a  large  organ,  it  was  a  matter  to 
'".  and  dissenters  rarely  iiiJulged  iu  sach  a  luxury.  The  singers 
( imrohfcfl  Bat  in  the  organ-loft  at  the  weRt  end,  and  sang  tlieir 
hjiDns.  while  the  organist  put  in  wonderful  interludes  between  the 
Terses.  Only  a  few  eccentrics  In  the  'congregation  jiresumed  to  join 
in,  and  these  generally  made  themselves  conspicuous  and  disogree- 
aUe ;  the  rest  followed  the  words  of  the  hymns  by  means  of  their 
j5»M  eye-glasses,  nodding  their  heads  solemnly  and  reverently.  People 
vvlio  hare  not  yet  arrived  at  midiUe  age  can  remember  all  this — the 
dreariness  and  indiftorence  which  was  the  lot  of  all  efforts  in  favour 
of  choToh  music.  AVithin  the  last  twenty  years,  however,  matters 
hare  been  wonderfully  altered.  The  Puseyito  movement  caused  a 
Titality  in  the  direction  of  musical  improvement  hitherto  unknown. 
The  canticles  were  chanted,  and  then  the  psalms,  following  the  ex- 
ample of  cathedrals  and  collegiate  churches.  Little  boys  with  dirty 
hoots  were  pnt  into  surplices,  and  accompnnio<l  the  clorgj'  in  Uieir 
proeesaiou  to  the  choir.  Tradesmen,  clerks,  and  professional  men 
donned  the  white  garment,  and  were  rewarded  for  their  pains  by 
beiog  pelted  and  hooted.  Still  the  movement  went  on,  the  high- 
church  party  in  the  van,  the  low-clmrch  party  following  at  a  re- 
spectfnl  distance,  and  dissenters  a  long  way  off.  Then  came  the 
day  when  Anglican  chants  were  discarded  as  frivolous,  and  Gre- 
gorians  were  yelled  out  by  an  excited  congregation  like  an  Indian 
war-cry.  It  was  argued  that  as  the  creeds  and  senices  of  the  cliureh 
were  unchangeable,  so  slionld  be  the  music ;  and  so  the  clergy  went 
tack  to  the  middle  ages  for  their  melodies  ;  while,  with  strange  in- 
ecBsistency,  they  burnt  the  unhallowed  gas  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tnrr,  and  worked  their  organs  by  steam  and  by  hydraulic  pressure. 
Anon  full-blown  ritualism  was  the  order  of  the  day.  'Hymns  tuicient 
uid  modem*  were  discarded  by  the  extreme  Catholics ;  and  we  had 
tke  strange  contrast  of  a  service  of  the  severest  type  relieved  by 
hTtoDs,  processional  and  recessional,  which  have  little  more  dignity 
than  a  lively  waltz.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  monotonous  style 
<rf  preaching  was  given  up,  and  that  ranting  of  an  extreme  type 
*M>mpanied  the  frantic  hymns.  The  primitive  Methodists  were 
sllogothcr  beaten  by  the  chiu-ch  of  England. 

We  have  remarked  that  music  has  made  wonderful  progress  in 
our  religious  services.  So  it  has.  But,  after  all,  what  has  it  done 
^  coBiparison  witJj  what  it  might  do  ?  With  a  few  exceptions,  the 
^«8ic  uf  our  churches  is  far  below  the  standoi-d  of  a  third-class 
<^ftcert.  Even  in  our  cathedrals  the  services  are  sometimes  very 
8loTeidy,  the  chanting  of  the  [tsalms  being  a  stimibling-block.  The 
^iii  in  a  few  of  them  are  miserably  ineflicient,  and  it  will  happen 
**Wft5ioually  that  six  or  eight  boys,  with  only  three  or  four  men, 
hvrt  all  the  vocal  work  to  do.     The  organ  has  to  make  u\)  iKc 
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deficiencies,  and,  iuBtead  of  boing  au  aacompaniment,  becoiseft  hmsj 
4iud  self-assertive.  The  eartliquatea  in  the  galleries  of  the  Cb»pel 
Royal  Wliilohall,  and  St.  Paul's  IvnighlBbridge.  are  uotalile  «- 
fimplos  of  the  unduo  preponderance  of  the  iastrumtiDb.  There  ire 
some  places  where  a  stranj^er  would,  as  a  matter  of  course,  expert 
to  heal"  music  of  a  firat-class  chiiracter, — St.  Paul'H  CatJUMiiid^fbr 
instance ;  yet  the  slovenly  Hinging  heard  there  at  tiuws  has  been  a 
matter  of  fi-eqiient  comment.  The  mention  of  a  few  notable  luelro- 
politau  ohiu*che8  would  almost  exhaust  the  list  of  thuse  whore  wallj 
.good  music  can  ho  heard.  First  and  foremost  muHt  he  plac4?ii  All 
Saints  ilargiu'ct  -  street,  where  music  of  the  most  amhitiwus  cka- 
Tacter  is  performed,  and  at  the  sumo  tinio  most  hearty  congregatiowl 
singing,  St.  Andrew's  WellH-Btrcet  is  another  notable  cliurch.  Tie 
service  at  the  Temple  is  a  model  in  its  way,  though  anj-thiiig  Iwl 
congiegational ;  the  people  go  to  hoar  and  not  to  sing.  At  St.  Btf- 
nabas  PimUco  the  music  is  good  and  congregational,  but  not  of  u 
Ambitious  character.  The  muBic  at  the  Foundling  HospitAl  is  fine. 
hut  there  is  nothing  congregational  about  it.  At  Westminster  AliWj 
there  is  a  fine  organ  and  a  good  choir,  hnt  the  effect  is  not  alwaj^ 
^ood.  The  special  services  at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  are  notable  for 
the  large  body  of  voices  and  the  grand  effect  of  some  of  the  well- 
known  hymns,  in  which  the  immense  congregation  heartily  joiiia. 

In  Bonic  churches  whore  the  ritual  is  Ter)'  high,  the  vostmooti 
^orgeoQS,  and  where  it  is  evident  that  the  money  lavished  uponUu 
services  is  large,  the  musical  effects  are  disappointing,  as  we  bm 
more  than  hinted  ah-eady.  It  is  goncvally  supposed  thot  in  llomffl 
•Cathohc  cathedrals  ajid  churches  tlie  music  in  perfection  ;  bnl  tbi* 
is  not  really  the  case.  At  the  Etromptou  Oratory  and  St.  George's 
Southwark  good  music  can  bo  heard ;  but  in  many  Homan  churclus 
this  part  of  the  service  is  indifferent.  The  priests  are  ofl«n  tt 
loggerheads  with  the  professional  West-end  choir,  and  the  latter  i» 
sometimes  very  rusty.  In  the  cathedral  church  of  St,  John's  S«l' 
ford,  the  musical  portion  of  the  servico  is  very  poor,  the  organ  being 
a  wretched  one.  In  some  of  the  Roman  CathoUc  churches  of  MiB- 
chester  the  case  is  very  different.  In  the  provinces  there  are  nOtS 
instances  of  fine  musical  services,  hut  these  only  make  the  exception. 
One  of  the  most  celebrated  churches  is  the  parish  church  of  Leeikt 
whose  vicars  are  made  bishops  and  deans.  Here  we  have  a  spleudid 
<?hoir,  who  attack  mnsic  of  the  most  difficult  churactcr.  The  oi^ 
is  one  of  those  wonderful  iuHtnimentH  which  combine  great  powtf 
with  excjuisite  beauty  of  tone.  The  regulations  for  its  preservatifln 
nrc  most  elaborate.  The  organiHt  is  one  of  the  few  great  pla^ 
we  have,  and  a  seiTice  at  this  clmrch  is  a  musical  tr«mt ;  yet  it  i* 
not  entirely  a  congrprrational  one.  Many  churches  in  the  comnti? 
might  bo  mentioned  where  the  music  is  very  good,  but  seem 
frighten  the  congregation.     Some  of  the  dissenting  chapels  ifl 
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ore  noted  for  f^ood  niasic,  anil  in  iimny  of  tliem  the  con- 
join in  the  singiug  ;  but  neither  iu  church  nor  chapel  do  wo 

occnpving  its  proper  position, 

theory  we  hold  is,  that  an\'tbinjT  devoted  to  the  sorviuc  of 

ih  should  be  of  the  best.    In  the  matter  of  arcliitecturo  this 

bms  been  followed ;  for  there  is  uothiug  iu  secular  orchi- 

mftf»iiificeTit  or  so  perfect  as  our  chief  cathedrals  and 

1ji  music,  however,  it  itppeors  that  the  concert-room  and 

)poli&e  the  best  of  erervthing.     There  is  an  idea  that  too 

BC,  or  ninaio  of  too  high  a  character,  is  an  impertinenca, 

ixe  equalling  charity-children,  or  the  quartet  choir,  or  fussy 

r«,  K8  the  case  may  be.     Any  average  musician  is  put  ou 

k  when  he  outers  a  church,  and  his  torture  culminates  in 

ton.     The  discourse   and  the  singing  are  worthy  of  each 

both  unworthy  of  tho  ocoasion  and  the  subject.     The 

congregational  music  may  be  divided  into  two  parts — the 

lul  choir,  and  the  congregation.      Both  are  at  present  in- 

There  is  a  great  diversity  of  ideas  upon  their  rehitivo 

it  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule,  that  in  any  Ber\'ice 

Ivanced  character  there  must  bo  portions  taken  by  choir  and 

ttion  conjointly,  and  partions  for  the  choir  alone.    It  is  next 

lihle  to  train  a  whole  congregation  to  join  in  the  elaborato 

which  only  well-trained  singers  can  attempt  successfully. 

ore  portions  of  the  service,  the  chants,  the  responses,  and 

ks,  in  which  the  congregation  might  reasonably  be  supposed 

accurate  purt.      Unfortunately  mussical  education  is  at  so 

)h  that  this  is  at  present  impossible.    Most  people  can  join 

hymn  and  sing  the   melody,  but  there  is  not  one  in 

can  properly  sing  a  part.     This  is  the  more  lamentable 

remember  the  time  and  money  sjient  on  so-culled  musical 

Nearly  every  girl  of  the  middle  classes  is  taught  to 

le  pianoforte,  to  tho  diseomiitnrc  of  her  friends  and  ac- 

boes.      It  may  be  that  she  has  a  taste  for  drawing  or  some 

pcomplishinent :  but  no ;  fashion  has  ordained  that  she  must 

l^iano,  and  perhaps,  with  a  positive  distaste  for  the  drudgery, 

irt>liged  for  years  to  go  through   the  finger-diill,   until  she 

^vcs  it  up  in  disgust,  or  hecomeH,  as  h&A  really  Uceu  the 

tcb  an  accompUshcd  player,  without  the  slightest  knowledge 

leory  of  music,  that  if  the  veriest  discord  were  put  before 

would  play  it,  her  car  meanwhile  in  submission  to  the  eye, 

n  note  of  the   horrible    rubbisli   wanting.      It  is  also  tho 

ir  youths  to  try  their  hands   and  mouths  at  harmoniums, 

>,  cornets,  dutes,  let  alone  such  instruments  of  torture  as 

and  concertinas.    Now  supposing  that  any  of  those  attain 

loy,  it  is  probable  that  no  one  will  care  to  hear  them, 

le  payment  of  a  shilling  or  so,   the  masters  of  an^  aolo 
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inBirnmcnts  can  be  beard.     If  they  would  undertake  to  phy  la 

instrument  whicli  mij»ht  be  useful  in  a  band,  it  wnnld  be  better,  kl 
tbcy  won't  ;  tliey   must  play  solo   iriBtruments.      Meftuwhile  tk-v 
always  carry  about  with  tbem  that  noblest  of  inslrtmients,  the  hnmtQ 
voice,  which  tbcy  do  not  know  how  to  use.     They  might  as  well 
dnnib.     If  the  t)oys  and  giriB  of  our  public,  private,  and 
schools  had  only  an  hour  or  two  a  week  devoted  to  the  i 
their  voices  in  any  public  assembly,  we  might  find  a  ready- 
cboms-     Very  few  people   are  incapable  of  singing.     The  h 
voice   generally  contains   an   octave   and  a  half  of  musical 
stiilicient  for  ordinary  part-singing.       A  band  of  drunken 
going  home  late  at  night  will  charm  the  irate  householder,  whose 
indignation  is  aroused  by  a  comparatively  sober  Briton  howling  onl 
*  Champagne  Charlie.' 

Wlien  we  have  made  every  boy  and  girl,  not  absolutely  inct- 
pocitutod,  a  vocalist  who  can  read  simple  music,  there  will  bo  no 
difficulty  about  our  church  services.  Then  it  may  be  couBidwisi 
whether  the  time  has  not  airivod  to  add  to  the  instrumental  strengfii 
of  our  church  muKic.  The  organ  is  sufficient  for  all  ordinary  p^^ 
poses ;  but  on  festival  occasions  we  might  have  a  full  orchestr«r  a* 
they  do  in  Roman  Catholic  churches.  Some  people  think  that  it  is 
impossible  to  praise  God  by  scraping  catgut,  or  beating  a  dmm ;  Imt 
the  same  nrgnmcnt  might  extend  to  the  man  who  blows  the  bel!ow»i 
works  the  hydraulic  machiuo,  or  lends  the  steam-engine  whioh  sup- 
plies the  organ  with  wind.  It  might  also  be  used  with  reference  to 
the  partly  mechanical  work  of  the  organist  himself.  Something  h»9 
akeady  been  done  in  the  direction  of  orchestral  music.  A  tmmpotis 
occasionally  Ijenrd  in  AVestminster  Abbey;  and,  we  believe,  a  harpit 
St.  Andrew's  Wells-street.  At  St.  Paid's  Cathedral,  upon  one  occa- 
sion, when  Martin  Luther's  jndgment-hynin  was  sung,  a  man  witfa  * 
trumpet  was  placed  in  the  whispering-gallery  ;  no  doubt  to  take  the 
part  of  the  archtingel  sounding  the  last  trumpet.  If  thifl  sort  ofthic? 
were  carried  out  in  its  absurdity,  it  mig4it  lead  to  the  revival  of  t^ 
ancient  mystery;  but  if  the  principle  of  the  admission  of  an  orchestra 
is  granted,  the  results  might  be  sublime.  Here  is.  a  tield  for  onthn- 
siastic  young  clergymen.  No  fear  of  bishops  or  privy  councils,  L*^ 
them  not  trouble  themselves  about  vestments,  or  incense,  or  candle* 
but  let  them  either  preach  a  good  short  sermon,  or  engage  a  goO' 
preacher ;  then,  if  they  have  a  large  well-trained  choir,  and  a  miisie* 
congregation  containing,  say,  a  thousand  educated  voices,  if  on  fe* 
tival  occasions  they  can  add  a  jiowerful  orchestra,  there  wotdd 
little  difficulty  in  finding  the  funds.  It  may  bo  that  people  woiJ* 
go  for  the  sake  of  the  music ;  but  we  can't  deal  with  that  argmne** 
here,  except  to  ask  if  church  services  should  be  made  as  repulsive 
possihle,  in  order  to  insure  that  only  the  sincere  should  attend  then* 
Whether  it  be  from  affectation,  from  pure  love,  or  through  faahio 
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vatdc  is  now  the  art  which  is  most  cultivated  by  the  people.  Why 
e  shonld  only  have  a  burlesque  of  it  in  our  churches  is  not  clear. 
,  is  tme  that  there  may  be  devotion  in  a  bam  without  any  external 
nnp  or  rich  offerings ;  but  as  men  can  only  judge  of  devotion  by 
imaia,  it  is  as  fair  to  judge  those  who  give  their  best  to  the  ser- 
56  of  Q-od  to  be  devout,  as  it  is  to  suppose  that  those  who  lead  a 
od  life  are  influenced  by  a  love  of  morality.  When  we  read  of  the 
ignificent  services  of  the  Jewish  church,  and  of  the  heartiness  of 
B  primitive  Christians,  and  when  we  remember  that  the  influence 
the  church  has  produced  some  of  the  finest  musical  works  ever 
itten,  it  is  difficult  to  think  of  dreary  Scottish  precentors,  of  the 
sal  horroiB  of  the  conventicle,  and  of  the  stupid  productions  heard 
the  church  of  England  with  patience.  The  day  may  perhaps 
rive  when  our  splendid  temples  shall  be  filled  with  harmony  as 
jrfect  as  the  symmetry  of  the  buildings,  with  melody  as  exquisite 
I  the  decorations,  and  with  a  volume  of  praise  as  massive  as  the 
mndations,  and  as  real  as  the  piety  of  those  who  laid  them. 
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I  dok't  sappose  that  in  these  days  anyhody  cares  for  the 
of  authors.  If  a  man  or  woman  either  expect  to  gain  any  Bymjut 
for  their  heart-sir knoss  by  confiding  thoir  grief«  to  the  pnhlic 
are  grievously  mistaken.  Who  sympathises  with  the  fHilin*»  Toi 
of  singers,  who  with  the  failincj  eyes  of  painters,  who  with  thefoiliuj 
hearts  of  authors  ?  Life  is  for  the  strong,  the  weak  must  didj 
goch  the  creed  of  the  day,  a  creed  which  shall  hereafter  bear  a 
that  may  much  astonish  its  well-fed  professors. 

My  only  excuse  for  Hbaring  my  diaftjtpointment  with  the 
is,  that  the  incident  which  led  to  it  was  indirectly  the  result  of  roy 
stupidity.  It  may  he  a  warning  to  others  to  read  of  it.  My 
spects  as  a  litterateur  were  at  first  by  no  means  disconraging.  i 
had  written  sundry  hooks  for  children  which  had  been  well  rcceiv^ 
and  which  brought  in  some  profit,  although  not  much.  I  had  bc< 
engaged  in  a  compilation  for  a  publisher,  whom  I  will  call  Mr.  Nlwl 
I  had  done  the  thing  to  his  satisfaction,  and  I  had  almost  completa 
an  original  work,  which  my  publisher  had  nearly  made  up  his  min 
to  undertake.  One  morning  I  received  &om  him  a  note  which  n 
HI  this  fashion  :  *  Dear  Barber,  will  yon  come  down  and  d'me  ■ 
Thnrsday  at  six  ?  I  will  talk  over  your  book  after  dinner.*  N'rt 
I  say  that  I  accepted  tlio  invitation  ? 

Nixon  lived  in  a  verj*  pleasant  mansion  in  Hertfordshire,  ahoO 
lying  on  a  sunny  woU-woodod  slope,  commanding  a  sweet  ferti 
little  valley,  through  which  wandered  a  streamlet,  here  and  Ihfl 
expanding  into  a  jwol  or  tiny  lake.  It  lay  about  a  mile  from  iJ 
station,  and  a  pleasant  field-path  Jed  across  to  it  thxoogb  ii 
ch^irchyard.  The  train  I  came  down  by  gave  mo  n  full  hour 
reach  the  house.  I  had  droBRcd  before  I  started,  wearing  a  lig 
coat  over  my  dinner  costume  ;  and  tempted  by  the  fincnesa  oft! 
evening,  I  loitered  slowly  along  the  footpath  till  I  came  to  tlw  fl 
church.  It  was  a  dear  old  church.  Now  I  am  a  great  lotcr  i 
churches,  and  delight  especially  in  finding  one  untouched  by  tl 
ravages  of  restorers.  I  had  met  the  rector  on  the  way,  and  kirt 
that  I  should  find  his  church  almost  intact,  he  being  indeed  a  veD< 
able  ecclesiastic  of  the  evangelical  type.  For  when  on  my  waj 
a  c4iurch  I  meet  a  smart  young  parson  with  a  cassock  wahstcd 
and  brisk  business  look,  my  heart  sinks  into  my  shoes ;  he  mei 
energy,  improvement,  smart  little  school  -  houses,  smart  chore 
restored  after  the  ideas  of  one  of  the  fSoshionable  architects 
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r,  ftll  the  historj  of  tlie  old  cbiirch  gone,  its  mooniog  nttco-ljr 

Tbii>  liltle  churcli  in  Hertfordsliire  had  Buffered  only  from  churcb- 
iNnlttifly  vho,  being  merely  iitilitariiiii  creiitureH  dcsirouH  of  saving^ 
Mm,  bad  patched  and  plai^tered  Mith  oufueling  bands,  but  bad  left 
KnifJi  nntouc}ied — moch  that  delig'hted  my  oburob-loTing  eyes.  I 
lad  entered  by  n  little  door  on  tljo  mtrth  Bide ;  for  my  e^sB  tbo 
Id  sexton  unbarred  the  great  south  door,  which  opened  iuto  h  porch 
hence  Ibe  fair  green  churchyard  sloped  down  to  a  thicket  of  flower- 
kg  shrubs  crowned  by  tall  trcc«,  which  bid  the  village  parsonage. 
lid  on  this  ]doasant  Bunimer  evening  the  sight  of  those  quiet  graves, 
i  np  by  the  slanting  rays  of  the  declimngsmi,  gave  a  calm  and  quiot 
Intent  to  a  rentless  heart.  But  there  was  one  hon'ible  sight 
hich  marred  the  peace  and  beauty  of  the  scene.  In  a  comer  of 
ie  gTHveyard  stood  a  monstrous  marble  uionuraent,  as  bright  and 
liny  and  staring  as  the  whitest  of  mnrble  and  brightest  of  euauie] 
mid  make  it.  Two  angels,  life-size — as  far  as  I  can  judge,  who 
are  never  met  with  any  of  the  species — stood  on  the  top,  with 
lasped  bands  pointing  to  the  skies ;  at  each  corner  of  the  tomb- 
rere  iron  pots  with  dangling  obains. 

The  clock  stnuk  six  :  the  old  church  had  detniued  me  longer 
hoti  I  fancied.  I  should  be  late  for  Mr.  Nixon^t}  dinner ;  and  I 
blew  bim  to  l>e  a  punctual  nervous  man.  I  hurried  on  fast,  and 
t«ftclied  the  bouse  heated  and  flustered,  foimd  everybody  waiting  in 
the  drawing-room.  Nixon,  watch  in  band,  cross  and  captious.  I 
luve  not  eaten  bis  salt  since,  and  I  may  disinterestedly  confess  that 
|luB  ilinncr  was  au  uncommonly  good  one  ;  and  as  I  sat  next  to  a 
.pwlty  lively  gii-l  who  was  staying  in  the  bouse,  I  enjoyed  myself 
iBwcb.  8bo,  too,  was  a  great  lover  of  cburohes,  and  drew  mo  out 
|B|wn  the  fluliject.  Warmed  by  her  approving  glauces,  and  by  two 
Iw  three  gla&nes  of  champagne,  I  began  to  talk  that  and  well — gave 
liern  graphic  sketch  of  the  old  chureh  and  the  old  parson  and  the 
<iW  sexton  ;  and  by  and  by  I  foand  that  the  convei-Katiou  about  mo 
had  ceased,  and  that  I  bad  the  ear  of  the  table.  I  bad  come  to 
ttie  porch  of  the  old  church,  and  the  pleasant  God's-acre  and  the 
tidoons  monument  in  the  comer,  and  waxed  righteously  indignant 
jw  the  subject.  What  right  bad  a  man,  merely  because  be  was 
rich,  to  disfigure  such  a  simple  pretty  spot  with  the  vulgar  memo- 
ries of  bis  -wealth  and  ostentation  ?  I  scathed  the  angels  with 
withering  sarcasm,  metaphorically  I  spat  into  the  iron  pots.  As 
l^apokcp  a  chill  and  shudder  camo  over  the  people  at  the  table; 
'•BBcrt  was  only  jnst  on,  but  the  ladies  rose,  their  wine  untasted; 
'^y  pretty  friend  fled  from  my  side,  and  I  was  left  at  one  end  of  the 
i^iahogftny  table  dumb  and  confounded. 
i       Kixon  looked  at  me  with  a  sickly  smile, 

'  I've  got  a  beastly  headache^*  he  said.     '  Yon  won't  mind  my 
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leaviug  you,  Barber.  Help  yom-self  to  "nine ;  liut  mind  snJ  cloj 
miss  yonr  train,  for  there's  nothing  after  8.20.  I  don't  feel  ^ 
enough  to  go  into  the  book  aflFair.' 

There  was  another  guest  beside  myself,  and  we  puslied  tiia 
decunterB  about  for  a  while^  and  then  coflbe  was  bronglit  is  to  ux 
witli  a  message  that  the  hvdies  were  very  Horry,  but  Miss  Nixon- 
Nixon  waa  a  widower,  and  his  daughter  presided  at  his  table — Ma 
Nixon  was  very  |>oorly,  would  we  take  our  coffee  downstairs  ?  I 
thought  that  they  were  an  uncommonly  queer  family ;  but  thut  / 
had  done  anything  to  cause  the  disturbance  iu  the  bouse  I  biul  not 
the  least  idea.  The  other  guest  and  myself  walked  quietly  away  to 
the  station,  and  passed  through  the  chiuchyai'd.  I  went  up  to  Iha 
horrible  monument,  drawn  to  it  by  an  irresistible  fascination — llien 
was  an  inscription  on  the  side. 

*  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Felicia,  the  beloved  wife  of  Jolm 
Nixon,  Esq.,  of  Founthill,  iu  this  polish.'  There  was  some  poetry 
besides,  but  I  couldn't  read  that.  I  could  only  sit  down  ou  I 
mound  of  turf  and  gasp  for  breath. 

'  What's  the  matter  ?' 

*  Why,  it's  his  \\'tfe'8  monument  I've  been  poking  fun  at!' 
'  Didn't  you  know  ?'  said  my  friend. 

'  Know  1  do  you  think  I'm  such  a  heartless  brute  as  to' — osd 
theUj  despite  my  remorse  and  compunction,  the  comictJity  of  lite 
thing  so  struck  my  mind  that  I  went  off  into  a  roar  of  laughter,  in 
which  my  friend  heartily  joined. 

We  heard  a  rustling  behind  us,  and  hastily  rising,  wc  saw  » 
dark  figure  turning  back  along  the  path  to  KomithiU.  It  w« 
Nixon,  who,  as  I  afterwards  found,  every  night  paid  a  visit  to  llrt 
little  churchyard  on  the  hill.  Poor  fiiithful  little  soul !  that  I  shonW 
have  so  wounded  it,  is  to  me  one  of  the  saddest  memories  of  fflj 
life ;  and  yet  I  can't  help  laughing  whenever  I  think  of  it.  I  don't 
laugh,  however,  when  I  see  my  pile  of  unpublished  as.  everv  ilftT 
growing  larger.  If  I  subside  eventually  into  a  critic,  those  murblfl 
angels  will  be  to  blame  for  it. 
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a  child  they  colled  liim  '  poor  little  Jamos.'  He 
sa'i  little,  and  he  wasn't  poor,  so  far  as  worldly  goods  went ; 
r  did  those  who  called  him  *  poor'  use  the  word  in  kindness  to- 
rJs  the  motherless  neglected  boy.  He  had  red  eyelids.  No  power 
dd  bmsh  his  hair  smooth,  or  keep  the  knees  of  his  trousers  clean. 
I  had  a  wonderful  facility  for  cutting  his  fingers,  and  wrapping 
im  op  in  unpleasant-looking  rags.  He  always  had  a  cold  in  his 
id.  At  the  ago  of  twelve  ho  could  barely  read  two  syllables.  His 
y  use  io  tlie  world  appeared  to  he  to  servo  as  an  awful  example 
ttwighty  boys,  wiio  would  play  with  knives  and  disliked  soap  and 
ter;  and  for  this  piu^wsc  ho  was  used  pretty  freely.  They  sent 
n  to  a  hig  school,  where  he  did  nothing  but  get  bullied ;  and  when 
I  f&ther  died,  and  left  him  very  poor  in  a  new  sense  of  the  word, 
i  distant  relative  who  took  him  in  charge  out  of  charity  could  find 
lietter  employment  for  him  than  to  sweep  out  the  office  and  run 
en-ands.  By  this  time  he  had  ceased  to  bo  '  poor  little  James,* 
d  became  Poor  James  Wtmper. 
He  could  do  nothing  good  of  himself,  and  by  some  curiuuH  per- 

ff  set  himself  to  undo  the  good  others  had  done.  Ho  had  a 
for  taking  tilings  to  pieces  by  no  moans  equalled  by  his  capa- 
tyto  put  them  together  again.  He  complained  that  they  did  not 
H  Imu  time,  and  declared  that  this  granted,  the  condition  of  the 
Btims  of  his  handiwork  would  be  improved.  Be  this  as  it  might 
t,  every  pieoo  of  mechanism  that  fell  in  bis  way,  from  his  cousin's 
wing-machine  to  the  great  hydraulic  press  at  his  protector's  works, 
M  made  to  sudor. 
He  ha^l  a  fatal  facility  for  always  being  in  the  way.  He  seemed 
lie  all  elbows.  He  conld  not  move  ten  stej>3  to  i^ave  his  life  with- 
flbeading  ti^ton  some  one's  toes,  or  upsetting  something.  When 
»^ke  to  him,  he  was  always  in  a  fog.  '  The  boy  is  half  an 
*ot,*  groaned  the  worthy  cotton-spinner,  whoso  bread  ho  ate. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  had  made  only  two  irieuds  in  the 
"fid,  a  blacksmith  and  a  cat^an  evil-minded  black  Tom,  who  swore 
every  one  else,  and  bit  them  savagely  when  they  attempted  to  put 
tt  through  the  tricks  which  poor  James  Wymper  had  taught  him. 
■ttatttir  hammering  at  the  forgo  did  not  improve  untidy  Jim's  ap- 
*l»nco,  and  his  cat — not  being  in  a  show — did  not  increase  his 
•potne.  He  ran  errands  for  his  cousin  like  a  boy  when  he  had  at- 
*oed  man's  estate,  until  one  day  when  he  ran  'one  for  hinifteU-^ 
^  di*l  not  come  hack  again. 

Smmims,  Vol.  TIL  F,S.  Vol.  XTII.  M 
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Fears  tvere  entertained  that  lie  bad  come  to  a  bad  end 
police  were  put  in  motion  and  rewards  offered ;  but  bis  friend  ill 
blacksmith,  npon  being  pressed,  said  that  he  bad  gone  to  'Mereke] 
— cat  and  all. 

I  do  not  think  that  bis  relations  were  broken-hearted.  I  fime 
that  gootl  Mr.  Bryce  the  cotton-spinner  was  rather  glad  to  be  rid 
bis  wife's  cousin  the  errand-boy.  HiB  wife,  who  was  not  unkiiid  I 
the  forlorn  lad  in  a  way  of  her  owai — a  very  cold  way  it  was — si^bi 
seyend  times  apropos  of  nothing,  and  murmured,  '  Poor  Jfttoa 
Wymper!' 

Five  years  passed,  and  Mrs.  Bryce  was  left  a  widow,  by 
means  so  well  provided  for  as  she  expected  to  be.  Moreover  thcB 
was  a  lawsuit  about  the  will,  and  a  squabble  in  the  winding-ap 
the  partnerBbip.  She  was  glad  to  'get  shut* — as  her  defunct  Ion 
would  Lave  said — of  Manchester ;  and  seeing  an  iwlvertiseDieui  ti 
the  effect  that  a  widow  lady  having  a  house  too  large  for  her,  pi* 
sontly  situated  on  tho  Thames  near  Maidenhead,  was  prepared 
share  it  with  just  such  a  person  as  herself,  transported  herself  thi 
ther,  after  a  duo  exchange  of  references  and  suchlike  formalities,  u* 
foond  no  reason  to  regret  what  she  had  dono. 

The  other  widow  does  not  figure  much  in  this  story,  and  there 
fore  it  will  be  enough  to  say  that  she  was  a  quiet  lady-like  ^oiQU» 
rather  afraid  of  her  partner  in  housekeeping,  with  a  daa^tWi 
aged  eighteen,  who  ruled  the  pair,  and  made  the  place  very  pleastfA 

Bessy  Jers'oice  was  not  pretty.  Besides  her  eyes  she  bad  DOt 
good  feature  in  her  face  ;  but  it  was  a  gotxl  face — earnest  and  lo*" 
ing,  with  a  sub-ciurent  of  fun  running  under  it  (as  Uio  stream  rtdi 
under  tho  water-lihcsl,  and  rippling  out  constantly.  Her  figiu* 
her  hair  were  simply  perfection.  Her  little  thoroughbred  hands 
ever  busy,  and  tho  patter  of  her  dainty  feet  was  pleasant  mnsic 
many  a  poor  cottiLge. 

Things  went  on  very  smoothly  at  the  river-side  villa  until  ool 
rainy  day,  wlien,  without  a  *  with  your  leave,*  or  '  by  your  leate,"  C 
letter,  or  telegram,  or  message,  or  any  other  sort  of  preparation,  fl 
marches  poor  James  Wymper,  dripping  with  rain  and  splashed  «i" 
mnd  np  to  his  hat ! 

*  If  you  please,  cousin  Margaret,  I've  come  hack,*  he  said,  SQ^ 
siding  in  his  old  low-dpirited  way  into  an  amber-satin  drawing-roitf 
chair,  which  in  two  minutes  he  soaked  through  and  tlnough. 

That,  was  nil.    No  excuse,  no  petition ;    a  simple  announcemCj 
that  he  had  come  back,  conveyed  in  a  manner  which  made  it 
ciently  clear  that  he  intended  to  remain.     *  If  you  please,  c 
Margaret,  I've  come  back.'     Not  another  word  did  be  say,  and 
lapsed  into  thinkitig  of  something  else,  as  usuaK 

Int<.'rrogated  respecting  bis  luggage,  he  replied  that  it  waS 
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tlie  kll-Uble,  and  there,  sure  cnongh,  waa  found  a  sodden  bundle 
eootaimug  a  soiled  flannel-shirt,  a  pair  of  slippers,  two  pipes,  s  clotb 
tip  without  a  peak,  and  a  sailor's  knife.  In  answer  to  farther  iu- 
i]iiine0  he  stated  that  his  means  were  eightpence,  that  he  had  been 
Jifiog  in  America,  that  be  had  walked  from  Liverpool,  and  that  he 

E" — '-^  aometUing  to  eat.  When  dried  and  fed,  and  asked  what  he 
ing  to  do,  he  said,  '"Whatever  you  please;'  and  appearing  to 
T  that  all  difficolty  was  thus  disposed  of,  ho  went  to  sleep. 

Poor  Mrs.  Bryco  was  at  her  wits'  end.  Ordinary  bints  were 
tliTDwn  away  upon  such  a  man.  When  she  said  she  supposed  he 
Tfts  going  on  to  London,  he  replied,  U  dear  no,  be  had  come  &om 
XoDdon.  When  she  told  him  she  was  only  a  lodger  in  the  honse, 
ht  observed  that  it  was  n  very  nice  bouse  to  lodge  in.  I  have  said 
Uit  she  was  kind  to  him  in  her  way  when  he  was  on  errand-boy, 
lod  somehow  sho  could  not  be  hard  npon  him  now.  There  was 
vometbing  half  ladicrous,  half  melancholy,  in  bis  holplessness  that 
'^Buined  them  all.  Bessy  declared  him  to  be  the  largest  baby  she 
lad  ever  seen,  persisted  iu  speaking  of  him  as  it,  and  scandalised 
ittie  matrons  by  inqoiring  grayely  after  tea,  which  of  them  was  going 
topnti<  to  bed. 

*It*8  rather  unkind  for  yon  to  jest  so,  Bessy,'  said  poor  Mrs. 
BrjM,  '  when  you  soo  how  distressed  I  am.  What  on  earth  am  I 
to  do?' 

j^B^^  suppose  it's  too  old  for  the  Fonndliog  ?*  mused  Bessy, 
|B  Bessy,  be  quiet !'  said  her  mother. 

^^  You  dear  old  darling,'  said  the  pert  one  afterwards,  •  don*t  you 
*wthat  uc  cannot  treat  this  thing  seriously  without  making  it  doubly 
ptbfiil  for  dear  Mrs.  Bryce  ?     It  will  all  come  right  in  the  end.* 
^J  Yes,  my  dear,  but  when  is  the  end  to  begin  ?' 
^Pt  was  to  begin  by  special  arrangement  the  next  day,  after  breok- 
W;  when  the  following  conversation  took  place: 

'Now,  James,*  said  his  cousiu,  '  wo  sliall  not  be  intemipted  for 
.f'Bietime,  and  yon  must  really  give  me  yonr  serions  attention.' 

Rf  Yes,  cousin  Margaret.' 
■You  see,  James,  you  are  a  man  now,  and  must  act  and  be 
ted — do  you  understand? — treated^  like  other  people.* 
'  That's  just  what  I  wont  to  be.' 

'Well,  then,  I  must  tell  you  frankly  that  I  am  much  annoyed 
Bintr  coming  here  as  you  did.* 

w*It  waan*t  my  fault  that  it  rained,  couain  Margaret.     I  wish  it 
^*ii't,*  he  replied  pitcously. 

Tm  not  speaking  of  your  coming  in  wet  and  spoiling  the  chairs, 
am  much  annoyed  at  your  coming  here  at  all.* 
le  good  widow  thought  that  she  would  get  on  best  by  being 
bnt  it  was  no  use. 
)rc  else  was  I  to  go  to?'  he  asked. 
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««fc,  I  cannot  think/  sighed  the  victiic. 
itnmiaeky  one. 

•yon  thought  I  was  a  etupij,  did  yon?' 
long  wcarj'  story  of  how  passing  throngh 
^tf^a  thia  person  and  spoken  to  that,  and  ob- 
nk  he  had  hunted  his  listener  down.     Wbil 
the  credit  he  took  for  this  cleverness. 
:s-  eniij/tti  as  he  went  on,  and  tinishcd  with  the  lir 
>4^  BMttfaifOd  an  in^portaut  service,  and  tiX]>eclo<]  to 


's  cut-and-dried  Rpeeches  off  the  lino. 
x>  ^Mk  ili&aKT  sb«  cri«d.    *  It  doesa't  matter  how  yoo  foosd 
fi^mm  90.    The  question  is,  what  am  I  to  do  witl 
Mm?     What  am  I  to  do  with  you?' 
Margaret.' 
A  pretty  answer  for  a  man  of  five-  or  ax-ind* 
■^^-r  "-H^  hM«>  James  Wyniper.    I  should  like  to  do  some- 
nivr  poor  mother's  sake,  but  I  cannot;  and— ind 
|»  Ihrast  yourself  upon  me  like  this,  and — and— 
te  IM>  James  WjTuper  ?' 
^failgAret,'  he  replied  with  a  jerk,  coming  saddoily 

•6.  t  s*ying?* 

lOttId  like  to  do  eomothing  for  me  for  my  poor 

«(.  *miy^  baif  n-hat  I  said,  sir.  How  dare  you  pick  out  mj 

«iJ     1  went  on  to  say  that  I  couldn't  do  anything  fo' 

-  Tv    IN<J  not  the  means.    I'm  very  poor;  I  can  hiUiUj 

..I,     My  husband  left  me  very  badly  oflV 

.  auytliing?* 

-  4.-x»uduot — running  away,  and  frightening  a* 

^   i:vu^  to  run  away,  cousin  Margaret,  butyoo 

..:^  ^ftitt/  he  aaid  ^ith  the  utmost  gi-avity. 

>    BMJmiTni      For  the  kst  half-hour  she  had  been  trj' 

^  ^^mI  te(  he  had  no  business  to  come  back,  od^ 

yi^  «MiSt  for  having  returned,  as  an  act  ^vhich 

^  1^  <«iettcr8  of  his  yonth  !     Percoiring  that  his 

4  ^tfi  h*  |iioceeded  to  promise  upon  his  word  of 

r,  nect'r  run  away  again.  What  was  to^ 

Talking  was  clearly  useless.     One  of  tw« 

■   Mbdore  him,  or  call  a  policeman  and  U^ 

i  %  policeman. 

■  vtfet'5  Wympcr  daring   the  next  two  or 
^^  i.  ^iAImk  man,  would  have  roused  the  in* 
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ition  of  all  concerned  by  its  almost  sublime  audacity.  The  pro- 
of Mr,  Charles  Mathews  in  Cool  na  a  Cuaimher  are  timid 
uAniiiiag  in  comparison  with  those  of  Mrs.  Jervoice's  unwelcome 
guest.  If  the  house  and  all  it  contained  hud  belonged  to  him,  and 
^tnLabitants  were  dependents  upon  his  botmty,  he  could  not  have 
beJiiveJ  more  freely ;  and  all  this  ^ith  an  air  of  innocence  which 
nMy  disarmed  opposition. 

'0,  never  mind  me/  was  his  refrain ;  *  I  don't  want  to  trouble 
laybody.  I'll  do  it  all  for  myself.  Fin  all  right.  You  let  mo  alone 
otdsee/ 

His  first  great  exploit  was  to  precipitate  liimself  upon  a  washing 
ind  wringing  machine  which  he  found,  out  of  order  and  disused,  in 
I  cellar ;  and  whether  he  had  improved  in  dexterity,  or  sufficient 
me  was  granted  him  for  the  reahsation  of  his  ideas,  need  not  be 
lidcnssed  hero.  The  result  was  satisfactory.  Not  only  did  he  put 
lie  thing  into  working  order,  but  he  worked  it  himself,  to  the  mteuse 
Wight  of  Bessy  and  consteraation  of  the  cook. 

Many  other  usel\d  things  lie  did.  He  made  a  \vind-niiil  which 
inped  water  up  to  the  top  of  the  house,  and  saved  the  sixpence  a 
l»y  which  had  been  paid  to  a  boy  for  this  labour.  He  mended  an 
•M  boat  there  was,  and  took  Bessy  out  for  rows  on  tin*  river.  He 
Meame  that  young  lady's  right-hand  man  in  her  garden.  Before  a 
Donth  was  over,  not  only  had  cousin  Margaret  become  quite  resigned 
*htve  him  on  her  hands,  but  Mrs.  Jervoice  refused  to  accept  any 
'wanneration  for  his  board  and  lodging,  declaiing  that  he  was  well 
forth  bis  keep.  It  was  something,  you  see,  for  these  lone  women 
0  have  a  man  about  the  house  who  could  and  would  put  his  hand 
Othia  and  that.     He  did  not  cut  his  fiugf^rs  now. 

Before  this  satisfactory  condition  of  affairs  had  been  arrived  at, 
*iktr  and  hosier  had  been  set  to  work,  and  really  poor  James  Wym- 
«E  brightened  np  wonderfully  in  appearance  under  their  hands.  If 
lis  head  had  not  been  so  big,  and  his  elbows  and  knees  so  uncom- 
irtably  conspicuous,  lie  would  not  have  been  a  had-lookmg  man. 
ie  was  evidently  a  good-hearted  one.  He  would  do  aujlhing  in 
is  power,  poor  fellow,  for  any  one ;  was  in  fact  rather  too  active 
Waetimes  when  he  had  been  longer  than  usual  in  one  of  bis  fogs, 
Q  which  occasions  ho  would  labour  like  an  amiable  bull  in  a  china 
bop,  and  cause  some  consternation.  Of  conrso  ho  made  friends 
1th  the  nearest  blacksmith. 

In  the  early  days,  when  he  had  not  ceased  to  be  considered  a 
*>iBtuce  and  an  intruder,  Bessy  had  stood  his  friend.  One  always 
ikes  an  interest  in  those  one  befriends,  and  Bessy  took  a  great  in- 
iWst  in  poor  James  Wymper — drawing  him  out,  encouraging  him, 

tdefemllng  him  against  practical  jokes ;  but  as  time  passed  this 
ig  person's  feeUngs  towards  him  appeared  to  undergo  a  change, 
nslead  of  praising  what  he  did,  and  encouraging  him  to  {arthet  ei.- 
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ertioQ,  sbe  found  fault  and  snubbed  hini.  She  ceased  to  toakefon 
of  him  as  •  it/  and  had  a  store  of  little  bitter  disparaging  remaifa— 
about  his  dependence,  his  wont  of  Bolf-roBpcct,  and  so  on — rc&d?  to 
shoot  at  him.  *  I  think  you  are  too  severe  on  poor  James  "Wymper,' 
Mrs.  Jervoice  would  say;  '  be  is  really  very  willing,  and  one  miist 
not  expect  too  much  of  him,  poor  fellow.'  If  another  man  badte 
what  he  did,  he  would  not  have  been  damned  with  such  faint  praise. 
but  he  was  only  'poor  James  Wymper;'  and,  like  the  proverbial 
prophet,  had  little  credit  in  his  own  country. 

One  morning  was  marked  with  an  unusual  event — poor  Jamen 
Wymper  received  a  letter  with  American  stamps  upon  it. 

Amongst  the  visitors  at  Willow  Bank — the  Thames-side  ^illa  nf 
Mrs.  Je^^•oico — was  a  certain  Mr.  Augustus  Bailey,  a  young  gentle- 
man of  pleasing  and  varied  accomplisliments.  He  couM  sing  ywt 
music-hall  songs  nearly  as  well  as  the  *  great  comiquea*  his  masters. 
He  could  imitate  most  celebrated  actors,  and  was  a  mighty  puDfitcr. 
For  the  better  exhibition  of  such  talents  a  butt  was  indispensaMe. 
•and  he  found  one  ready  made  in  poor  James  Wymper.  It  ii  need- 
less to  observe  tlmt  poor  James  Wymper  did  not  love  Mr.  Angutw 
Bailey ;  but  it  was  curious  that  a  usually  amiable  girl  like  Bcsf 
Jervoice  should  encourage  the  latter  in  sallies  which  were  oftio  v 
ungenerous  as  they  were  insolent. 

*  I  want  you  to  put  my  sewing  machine  in  good  order,  Mi- 
Wymper,*  said  Bessy  one  day,  'and  mind  it  works  BmoothlT,  1*^^ 
I've  got  to  make  a  dress  in  a  hurry.' 

*  Wliat  for  ?*  asked  be. 

*  A  picnic* 

*  MTiat's  a  picnic  ?* 

*  Don't  tease.' 

'  Very  well  ;*  and  be  set  to  work  on  the  sewing  machine. 

Bessy  took  a  seat  beside  him,  and  molliBed  by  bis  obedieocei 
condescended  to  explain  the  rites  and  mysteries  of  a  picnic.  Tw* 
one  was  got  up  by  Mr.  Augustus  Bailey,  and — as  she  narrated—'* 
was  *Mr.  Bailey  will  provide*  this,  and  'Mr.  Bailey  thinks'  that; 
until  the  workman  threw  down  his  screw-driver  in  a  passion,  and  eX" 
claimed,  '  Confound  Mr.  Bailoy!'  Bessy  was  astonished.  She  got 
as  far  as,  '  Why,  you're  not  jeal — '  when  she  became  very  red,  anti 
checked  herself. 

'  I'm  not  what  ?'  asked  poor  James  WjTuper. 

*  You're  not  so  stupid  as  you  try  to  make  out,  sir,' 

*  That's  not  what  you  were  going  to  say.* 

*  How  do  you  know  ?' 
'You  said,  **you  are  notjel'* — something.' 

*  Not.  jelly  then,  or  salt  or  sugar,  that  you  should  melt  iD  » 
shower,'  she  replied.  The  last-quoted  opinion  of  the  great  Augti«tW 
had  been  that  it  was  sure  to  ra*  *o  this  observation  of  Miss 
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leBBV  was  not  aa  inappropriate  as  it  may  at  first  appear.  Bnt  why 
iliould  she  have  blushed  so  ?  And  if  she  had  really  intended  to  tell 
liim  he  wa3  not  jelly,  why  did  she  not  go  on  and  say  so  ?  Besides, 
he  had  not  confounded  Mr.  Bailey  because  that  authority  had  pre- 
dicted rain,  and  Miss  Bessy  knew  it.  She  flattered  herself  that  she 
haii  got  very  cleverly  out  of  a  difficulty,  and  the  blush  changed  to  a 
mile ;  bat  she  had  only  made  bad  worse.  To  tell  a  man  that  ho 
will  not  snffer  under  the  rain  on  a  stated  occasion,  naturally  implies 
1^^  he  may  be  subjected  to  a  wetting  on  such  occasion;  and — 
^P'O,  then  I'm  to  go !'  said  poor  James. 

"  This  was  a  poser.     He  had  not  been  invited,  and  there  was  a 
maoD  why  ho  eould  not  be.  He  looked  up  from  his  work  ^vilh  such 

>py  smile  on  liis  great  broad  faco  that  Bessy's  heart  smote  her. 

Well,  you  see,  the  gentlemen  are  mostly  friends  of  Mr.  Bailey. 
liurite  them,  you  know,  but — yon  won't  bo  hurt  if  I  tell  you  the 

I,  James  Wymper  T 

Does  truth  hurt  T 

'Sometimes.    The  fact  is,  that  it  la  customary  at  water  picnics 

le  gentlemen  to  provide  the  boats  and  music  and  wine,  and  that 

money,  you  know.' 
*  0,  80  I  cannot  go  because  I  have  not  got  money  to  pay  my 
Jbie.  eh  ?' 

BP^  You  would  not  like  to  place  yourself  uudor  an  obligation  to  Mr. 
^Bdjt  and  his  friends,  I  suppose  *?'  she  said  ^vith  a  sneer. 
^P'l  wish  you  would  not  curl  your  Lip  so  when  you  speak.  Miss 
^BTvoice.    That  does  hurt,'  he  said,  with  a  low  voice  and  bended 

'I  beg  your  pardon  !' 

'0,  never  mind.  But  suppose,'  he  continued  gaily,  as  though  s 

Kt  thought  had  struck  him,  'I  were  to  help  to  row  one  of  the^ 
,  and  arrange  the  dinner  and  that,  wouldn't  they  let  me  come?" 
I  never  saw  snch  a  man  !'  Bessy  exclaimed,  losing  all  patience, 
e  yon  no  single  spark  of  self-respect — no  dignity  ?  0,  how  can 
j«u  DO  so  mean-spirited  !' 

'  Work  is  as  good  as  money  any  day.'  he  replied,  looking  her 
,  Wl  in  the  (ace. 

^ft*  Yes,  if  you  go  as  a  servant.' 

^K'  You  said  just  now  that  every  one  had  to  moke  himself  useful 
^■jMcnio.' 

^^  It's  no  use  arguing  with  yon ;  you  will  not  or  cannot  onder- 
attna.' 

'  You  don't  want  me  to  go  ?' 
On  the  contrary,  I  should  like  you  to  join  us  if — ' 
If  I  bad  the  money?* 

If  you  could  go  on  an  equality  with  the  rest.' 
Well,  I've  got  five  pounds.    Is  that  enough  ?* 


And,  if  youMl  believe  me,  this  man  set  to  work  witli  the  m 
he  had  just  set  iu  order,  and  ran  four  breadths  of  tlie  blue  V 
gether  as  tight  as  wax  and  as  straight  as  a  role,  witbont  ml^ 
stitch.  M 

As  Bessy  made  a  point  of  his  being  invited,  and  Mr.  A9| 
Bailey  was  her  humble  sen'ant,  and  hoped  to  be  somothincj 
no  difficulty  arose  on  this  point  ;  but  on  another  there  was  ti 
Some  Cockneys  had  misbeliflvt'd  themselves  on  the  meadows 
it  was  fixed  that  our  party  should  dine,  and  the  proprietor,  b 
ing  Ids  heart  against  oil  pienicers,  had  refused  his  permissiou. 
outing  was  nearly  given  up,  when  it  was  discovered  that  a  n 
two  farther  on  there  was  an  estate  to  let  bonlering  on  the  rive 
the  great  Augustus  made  it  all  right  with  the  agent. 

The  next  day  poor  James  Wymper  disappeared  before  brei 
and  did  not  return  till  night. 

Where  hail  ho  been '?  To  London.  What  for  ?  Why,  1 
some  new  clothes,  to  be  sure  !  Did  they  think  he  was  going 
that  skunk  (by  which  tenn,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  ho  permitted  h 
to  designate  the  elegant  and  Iiighly- scented  Augustus  Bailey; 
they  think  ho  was  going  to  lot  that  skunk  insult  him  again 
his  coat? 

*  I  hope  you  did  not  think  I  had  run  away  again,  conaii 
garet,*  ho  added  with  some  anxiety. 

There  was  nothinj;  to  find  fault  with  in  his  personal  appe; 
on  the  morning  of  the  picnic — dark  green  and  black  heathe: 
ture  suit,  tie  to  match,  black  felt  wideawake,  with  a  little  ma 
feather  stuck  in  the  band. 

'Dear  me!'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Jervoice  j  *ho  looks  quite 
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-  the  embttrcalion  and  the  row  up  the  river  poor  James 
"W^^-j  .  ,  conduct  was  peculiar.  Instead  of  doing  overj'thing  foi* 
«TeTvL>ody«  aa  usual,  he  stood  npart,  and  ordered  people  about  royally. 

.iiite  pUased  with  you  to-day,' whispered  Bessy,  as  he 
ku^'  >  out  oftlte  boat  on  the  banks  of  the  estate  that  was  to  let. 

•  Now,  1  say. you — er — what's  your  name  ? — you,  Wympcr,  come 
«>d  help  take  the  hampers  out  !*  said  the  great  Augustus. 

•  Tiki:  tliem  out  yourself,  you — er,  Bailey !'  lie  shouted  hack. 
*  Yoa  haven't  been  rowing;  I  have;'  and  he  strutted  on  to  join  a 

of  ladies,  inclutliiig  Bessy.    Bessy  turned  on  hearing  the  load 
\y  Knd  somehow  got  detached  from  her  frieudH. 

;irti  you  jileased  with  uie  to-day,  ^liss  Jervoice  ?*  he  asked, 
iiitered  ou  together  side  by  side  through  the  shrubbery. 

•  Would  yoa  very  much  like  to  know  T 
'I  shouldn't  have  asked  unless.* 
■*  GueKS,  then.' 

ISC  I've  been  making  myself  disagi'ceablo  ?' 

;  t  think  you  have  been  making  yoursctf  disagreeable.' 

•  Well,  then,  because  I  haven't  been  making  myself  nseful  T 
'  7''  r*  is  not  the  way  to  put  it ;   but  you  ore  burning.' 

ise  I've  got  new  clothes'?' 
Nonsense !   Yon  know  what  I  mean,  or  you  wouldn't  have  ana- 
ts  you  did  at  first.     Good  gracious  \  I  hope  it  is  not  going  to 


^ToU  me  why,'  he  persisted. 

*  O,  don't  tease.' 

*  All  right.' 
As  soon  as  he  did  not  want  to  know,  she,  woraan-Uke,  wanted  to 

letl  him.    So  in  a  minnte  or  two  she  began  again. 

'  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  make  oneself  too  cheap.  There  are 
some  people  who  gain  respect  by  being  good-natured,  and  some 
^ple  who  lose  it.* 

*  Ah,  I  bee  !'  he  replied ;   '  I  won't  be  good-natured  any  more.* 

*  O,  you  are  so  silly!  Don't  you  know  there  is  a  medium  in  every- 
ing  ?    Hut  really  it  u  going  to  rain  ;  I  felt  a  big  drop.    My  new 

ttue  costimio  will  be  mined.* 

Well,  we  can  go  into  the  bouse.    Here  it  is/ 
10  shmbberj'  walk  waa  so  thickly  hcilged  that  they  had  not 
rhere  they  were  going,  and  at  a  sudden  turn  there,  sure  enough, 
ffBft  ihe  villa  closo  at  hand. 

'  I  suppose  we  might  stand  under  the  verandah  ?'  suggested 
ay ;  and  doubling  up  hor  skirts,  she  ran  for  it ;  for  the  rain  came 
wvwn  with  a  dash — came  down  with  a  slant  too,  driven  by  the  wind, 
90  that  the  verandah  gave  them  little  shelter. 

*  I  wonder  if  any  of  the  windows*  (they  were  French  windows, 
opening  to  the  ground)  *  are  open  ?*  said  her  companion,  trying  tlvwvv. 
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'  Oj  we  muBtu*t  go  is/  said  Bessy. 
•Ver>- well.' 

*  But  the  splashing  is  spoiling  my  dress  ;  don*t  you  see  ?  ai 
my  boots  will  be  wet  through,'  pleaded  the  inconsistent  one. 

'  Then  go  in,'  eaid  poor  Jamei;  Wyuiper,  opening  a  window,  *ai 
I  will  run  round  and  make  it  all  right  with  the  people  in  charge.* 

In  ten  minutes  he  rejoined  her,  sajinj];  that  it  was  aU  right. 

'  Wliftt  a  pretty  room  !'  she  said,  looking  at  herself  in  the  pii 
glass.  (Did  you  ever  know  a  girl  to  euter  a  strange  room  witho 
going  straight  up  to  the  gkss  ?) 

'  Ham — m,  yes,'  he  replied  ;  '  but  the  fellow  who  built  it  w 
an  ass.  Why,  you  have  to  twist  your  neck  to  get  a  view  oft 
river  from  these  things'— with  a  contemptuous  kick  towards  t 
French  windows.  *  If  I  had  it,  I'd  knock  that  vemndah  into  a  cock 
hat,  break  out  a  big  bow  in  the  middle,  and  then  it  would  be  son 
thing  like.' 

*  0,  you'd  work  wonders,  I  daresay,*  she  said,  rather  crosal 
'  only  it  would  be  as  well  to  do  something  towards  getting  a  k<x 
of  your  own  before  you  think  about  improving  other  people's.' 

*  It  uould  be  nice  to  have  a  house  of  one's  own,'  ho  said,  'p 
ticularly — ' 

'  Well,  go  on." 

*  Particularly  if  it  had  a  bow  window.' 

*  James  Wjmper !' 
'  And  a  protty  meadow  for  picnics ;  but  I  suppose  it  would ! 

do  to  give  people  leave  to  picnic  on  one's  grounds  ?' 
'  Why  not?' 

*  Would  that  not  be  being  good-natured  ?' 
'  I  did  not  mean  that  sort  of  good  nature/ 
'  If  I  liad  A  fine  house  and  grounds  like  this,  I  might  be  go 

natnrcd  tlien?' 

'  It's  no  use  arguing  with  you,'  she  replied  sharply.  *  II 
ever  going  to  leave  off?     Our  picnic  will  be  quite  spoiled.' 

'  Never  mind ;  we'll  have  another  soon.  I  daresay  Sam  ' 
send  me  some  more  money.' 

*  Are  you  not  ashamed  of  yourself,  James  Wymper,  to  tt 
money  like  a  beggar  ?'  sho  said,  with  flashing  eyes. 

*  0,  I  don't  take  it  like  a  beggar.' 
'  Yes,  you  do.' 
*No,  I  don't.' 
'  A  man  who  takes  money  that  he  does  not  earn,  takes  it  Ws. 

beggar — there !' 

*  Who  told  you  I  take  money  I  do  not  earn  ?* 

*  Of  course  you  cannot  earn  it.' 

*  Why  of  course  ?' 

*  What  a  plague  you  are !    What  do  you  do  to  earn  it  ?* 
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•XotWng  now.* 

'  What  have  you  ever  done  ?* 

'  Lots  of  tluDgs.' 

'Do  yoa  mean  to  say  that  this  person  you  call  *'  Sam"  really 
OffM  yon  money '?'  She  came  quickly  to  his  side  as  she  spoke,  and 
Iiid  ber  hand  on  bis  arm. 

*  Yes,  he  does.* 

'^Iialfor?' 

'  For  my  share  of  what  wo  did  at  Chicago.* 

'  That  could  not  have  heen  much.* 

'What?' 

'Your  share.' 

'Sam  says  it  was  half:  Sam's  generally  right.* 

'  Where  is  Chicago  ?' 

'  Well,  now,  that  is  good  !  You  don't  know  where  Chicago  is, 
«d  you're  clever.    /  know.* 

'  Of  course,  when  you've  been  there.' 

'That's  true,'  he  replied,  after  reflection. 

'  Did  you  really  get  your  living  there  ?*  she  asked. 

'Yes,  I  did.' 

'Then  go  back.  0  James,  do- — do  go  back.  I  canH  bear  to 
«e  you  as  you  are — dependent  and  looked  down  on.  O,  do  go  back, 
ud  7ork  like  a  man.  I  suppose  it  is  because  wo  women  are  so 
^Qdent  that  we  prize  and  honour  independence.  For  me  there 
■  nothing  so  contemptible  as  a  strong  man  who  is  idle  and  con- 
tffltcd.  Go  back  to  Chicago.  I  shall  be  sorry  to  lose  yon,  becauso 
"4>ecanse  I  like  you  very  much,  and  you  have  been  very  kind  to 
Kie;  but,  dou*t  you  know,  cannot  you  imagine,  how  happy,  how 
glorious  it  must  be  to  strive  and  confjuer  ;  to  stand  erect  before  the 
•odd,  owing  nothing  but  to  God  and  your  owu  honest  labour  ?' 

I  can,  I  do  !'  be  cried,  starting  up.  '  It  i*  glorious.  Do  yoit, 
007,  can  you  imagine,  what  it  is  to  have  people  despising  yon  as 

El — an  incapable — and  yet  to  feel  here*  (he  struck  his  massive 
ead  as  he  spoke)  '  that  yon  were  wronged,  that  you  had  not 
tl&y  7  To  feel  knowledge,  invention,  power,  coming,  growing, 
«ning  in  your  brain  ; — to  see  the  ideas  thus  bom  forming  thcm- 
Mlres  under  your  hands,  and  to  ksovt  that  they  were  right  and 
•omid;  —  to  make  those  who  came  to  scoff,  stay  to  praise?  For 
^,'  he  added,  in  a  lower  voice,  '  I  humbly  thank  Almighty  God, 
■ad  good  Sam  Thacker.' 

Now,  when  Bessy  Jervoioe  had  had  her  say,  as  above  recorded, 
•D^,  piqued  by  surprise  and  excitement,  and  perhaps  by  something 
•Ise,  had  said  more  than  a  well-regulated  young  lady  ought  to  say, 
*^  naturally  sat  down  and  cried ;  bat  wonderstruck  by  the  re- 
•poaBe  ahe  had  evoked — a  response  which  grew  more  astonishing, 
tooreferrid  as  it  proceeded — she  slowly  raised  her  eyes;  Midi\i6tft, 
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before  her,  stood  a  Jftmea  Wjiiiper  sho  Lad  never  seen  te 
&  poor  James  AVj-mper  in  any  sense  of  the  term.     The 
right ;  and  the  macrnificeiit  head,  its  fealorea  lit  np  with 
— yteHf  it  must  out — lovCf  was  a  sight  to  see. 

•Forgive  me,'  he  aaid,  takhig  her  trembling  hand,  * 
played  a  part.    It  was  Sam  Thackcr's  doing.     Said  Sam, 
hack  a  rich  man  amongst  those  cusses"  (Sam  is  a  regular 
you  know),  '*  and  they'll  just  crawl  over  you,  and  suck  yoi 
you  sham  poor  and  stupid,  and  yon*ll  soon  see  who's  wlw 
Bossy,  how  kind  you  were  to  mc  at  first !    Am  I  wrong  in 
in  hoping,  that  what  was  not  so  kind  lately  wae  meant  for  I 

'  U,  but  how  mifair— liow — ' 

'  Scold  me  presently,  but  hear  my  story,    I  ran  away  ft 
Chester,  because  I  felt  dimly  that  I  could  improve  and  inv< 
if  I  had  a  chance  ;  but  I  was  awkward  with  my  hands.    I 
draw,  I  could  not  plan.     I  was  not  ready  with  my  tonguo 
not  explain ;  I  got  impatient  when  people  did  not  unde 
and  all  went  badly  imtil  I  fell  in  with  Sam.     Sam  is  thd 
fellow  in  the  world ;  and  as  for  talking,  he  conld  coax  a  *pi 
of  his  hole  ;  hut,  at  first,  ho  hadn't  one  idea  of  his  own, 
worked  together,  and  as  we  went  on,  I  gut  huudy  and  Sam 
and  to  make  a  long  story  short,  we  sold  two  patents  for  fifty 
dollars  each,  and  we  have  four  more,  which  bring  in 
thonsaud  a  year  in  Knglish  money  as  royalties.     I*m  goi 
my  share  in  this  picnic  out  of  that  mouey;  and  it  is  quite 
Sam  sent  mc  the  cash,  because  all  my  remittances  covat 
him,* 

*  I — I  think,*  stammered  astonished  Bessy,  *  that  we 
stop  here  any  longer.' 

*  Just  a  few  minutes.' 
'  Tliey  will  think  it  so  odd.' 
'  As  you  please.     Will  you  have  these  flowers  ?*     An 

a  bouquet  from  a  vaso  on  the  table. 

*  Put  them  back  directly.     How  can  you  !     Taking  i 
not  belong  to  yon  !     0  James  !' 

*  I  bought  the  estate  last  week,*  replied  poor  Jamefl 
quietly,  '  and  I  suppose  the  flowers  go  ^vith  it.* 

*  Mr.  Wymper,  arc  you  mad,  or  am  1  dreaming?'  gasp 

*  I  bought  the  place  as  soon  as  I  heai'd  you  were  coa 
That's  why  I  went  to  London — and  to  get  some  clothes.* 

*  Please,  take  mc  back  to  mamma ;'  and  Bessy  beg 
again. 

'  When  you  have  answered  me  one  question,     I  h^ 
ask  it ;  but  yet — ' 

But  yet !     The  stupid  fellow  1  it  was  evident  that 
yet  patented  a  machine  for  divining  a  girl's  thoughts. 
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;ammered  and  beat  aboat  the  bnsh,  as  he  did  in  hia  pre-Sam- 
:er  days,  and  at  last  got  it  out.  What  was  it  ? 
assy  left  that  room,  as  Sam  would  say,  '  inside  an  elbow,'  with 
;epted  lover's  kiss  tingling  her  lips,  and  glorifying  her  heart, 
erer  mind  what  had  become  of  the  picnicers  ;  never  mind  the 
shment  of  Mr.  Augustus  Bailey  and  the  rest  when,  invited 
t  master  of  the  house  to  have  their  dance  in  his  dining-room 
icount  of  the  wet),  they  learned  who  that  master  was;  never 
the  explanation  with  cousin  Margaret.  The  only  thing  which 
re  not  having  space  to  do  justice  to  is  the  conduct  of  Sam  at 
jdding,  and  the  burning  wrath  and  indignation  of  the  honest 
when  he  heard  that  his  partner  had  been  once  known  as  poob 
Wymper. 

"^oor  /'  he  almost  howled  ;  *  why,  there  ain't  a  jnachine  run- 
in  this  old  hemisphere,  or  in  the  r/nited  States,  that  he  can't 
ve  and  beat.  Poor  !  and  he  with  the  heart  of  a  child  and  the 
of  a  Newton  !  Poor  indeed !  Let  me  catch  any  one  calling 
oor^  and  I'll  get  mad;  and  when  I  get  mad,  there's  shootin' 
.    Yes,  sir,* 

ALBANY  DE  FONBLANQUE. 


Huddled  in  the  variety  of  tHnga,  and  thrown  inl 
miscellany  of  lifo,'  I  have  Been  in  my  liine  many  mobs, 
it  has  been  the  ignoble  crowd  rising  in  tnmnlt,  with  mad  i 
and  loud  tongues,  hurling  stones  and  brands,  and  all  the  v 
which  fury  could  supply,  until  some  grave  and  pious  man  ap 
and,  hashing  the  rabble  to  silence,  quenched  their  innate  de 
blood.  Such  a  grave  and  pious  speaker  threw  oil  on  the 
mob -ocean  from  the  balcony  of  t]ie  Paris  Hotel  de  ViUe  in 
His  name  was  Alphon&e  de  Lamartine.  Crowds  at  corouati 
exhibition  openings,  at  funerals  and  royal  entries,  at  lord-J 
shows,  at  gala  theatre  perfonuanccs,  at  weddings  and  at  han| 
all  these  have  I  beheld,  '  huddled  in  the  variety  of  things,  and 
into  the  general  miscellany  of  life.'  - 

But,  for  an  affable  assemblage,  a  chocrfol  concourse,  ■ 
happy  crowd,  a  merry  mob,  which  has  made  up  its  mind  befi 
to  be  pleased,  and  whom  no  contretemps  can  throw  out  of' 
commend  me  to  the  contesseration  of  humanity  gathered  toge 
the  first  Monday  in  May  in  the  saloons  of  the  Royal  Aca< 
Art.  It  is  the  day  of  the  opening  of  the  Exhibition — the  Kxl 
as  it  was  fondly  called  before  the  mania  set  in  to  which  we  oi 
distressing  bazaars  known  as  *  International.'  NowadaysJ 
of  South  Kensington,  and  of  a  hundred  concurrent  showajl 
less,  of  the  '  Walk  up,  walk  up,  just  a-going  to  begin ;  a 
shilling !'  order,  we  are  fain  to  apeak  of  the  '  Exhibition'  as  th 
demy.'  Well,  the  Academy  conflux  of  humanity  is  about  the  a 
I  know,  A  whole  shoal  of  herrings,  in  the  gnise  of  preU 
seems  to  have  been  driven  into  the  bay  of  Burlington  Horn 
ho  may  catch  them  (\rith  the  hook  of  his  eye)  who  lists.  A 
is  a  fish,  and  man  is  tho  angler ;  but  ho  is  such  a  fool,  that  b 
fits  tho  right  bait  on  his  barb.  Mingled  with  the  pretty  gii 
are  in  their  freshest  toilettes  (and  smile  so  sweetly  on  yc 
you  tread  upon  their  trains) ;  mingled  with  the  stout  mamii 
tu  feel  faint,  and  who  will  not  be  averso  from  a  visit  to  tha 
rancan  refreshment-rooms  by  and  by) ;  mingled  with  tho  W 
old  dowagers  (from  PeckJiam  mainly,  I  should  say,  and 
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Bone  conreyancesi  dnTea  by  ooachmen  who  are  grooms  and 
Ken  to  boot) ;  mingled  with  the  old  maids  who  have  come  up 
|p]y  from  Chelt«uhuin  or  Tunbridge  Wells  to  see  the  pictures 
use  aspect  is,  as  a  rule,  as  vinegar  to  the  teeth  and  as  smoke  to 
ejeo) :  mingled  with  all  these  is  a  collocation  of  curates  and 
Dtty  gentlemen ;  of  sm-geons  who  have  snatched  a  few  hoars' 
iftj  to  see  the  exliibition  ;  of  people  with  small  independences; 
red  tradesmen  who  have  hud  their  portraits  painted  by  rising 
its,  and  are  in  hopes  that  their  effigies  have  found  favour  in 
eyea  of  the  Hanging  Committee ;  Americaus  whose  stock  of 
srs  of  introduction  has  run  out,  and  who  Qud  themselves  some- 
1  lost  in  London ;  and  art-loving  kwyers  (I  have  even  known 
^QTS  who  had  a  taste  for  tall  copies  and  illuminated  rubrics) 
Bfcve  found  time  between  the  issuing  of  a  writ  and  the  entering 
W%  judgment  to  hurry  to  Piccadilly  and  have  a  peep  at  the  pic- 
B.  It  is  on  honest,  a  genuine,  a  pitying  crowd,  who  have  all 
fly  disbursed  their  shillingB  at  the  tomstUe,  and  have  disbursed 
iher  twelvepence  for  their  catalogue,  unmummringly.  The  non- 
iig  crowd — the  people  who  '  come  iu  with  orders* — were  here 
Friday  last,  on  private-view  day,  when  they  were  followed  about 
lie  Academicians,  and  toadied :  a  compliment  which  is  not  paid 
(he  people  who  xmy.  Therefore,  Kuguuius.  do  not  look  on  the 
t  Monday  in  May.  and  on  the  site  of  the  Lord  of  Burlington's 
lorn  palace,  for  the  Brahuiinical  classes  or  the  hhise  orders.  You 
meet  with  no  princes  or  princesses  of  the  blood;  with  no  dachessos 
with  no  demireps  (how  is  it  that  Naughtiness  manages  to  wriggle 
lelf  in  everywhere  ?) ;  with  no  dandy  guardsmen,  no  bishops  and 
idflBCons,  no  M.P.b,  no  ambassadors,  no  Hindoo  Baboos.  and 
Uwspaper  critics.  The  most  aristocratic  members  of  the  throng 
Academicians,  who  may  bayo  friends  or  customers  present  to 
Ja  they  ore  anxious  to  point  out  the  masterpieces  on  the  walls. 
i  your  B^A.  has  always  an  eye  to  buBinesB,  and  never  misses  a 
Aoe. 

Can  there  bo  any  discontented  people  in  the  joyous  Monday 
Iter?  Alas,  I  fear  thatlspokc  hastily  when  I  qualified  the  crowd  as 
He,  cheerful,  smiling,  happy.  Black  Care  is  hero — where  is  rtfm 
I  not? — stalking  al>out,  gloomy  and  saturnine,  and  burj'ing  his 
I  ever  and  anou  iu  his  breast  V>  toko  a  furtive  bite  at  his  heart. 
itieat  you  to  look  at  Benvonuto  Styx,  realistic  painter.  The  ill- 
tred  declare  that  Styx's  Christian  name  is  Benjamin  ;  but  a  fico 
lll-nattire  I — those  who  are  wedded  to  tho  Art  Idea  are  entitled  to 
}t  what  aspect  they  please  of  art  form :  if  I  have  an  ugly  pea- 
m  coat,  am  I  not  entitled  to  dye  it  a  heavenly  ultramarine  ?  and 
venutti  is  surely  a  prettier  a])pellative  than  Benjamin.  The  worst 
tjjij  that  Styx's  intiixiates  will  persist  in  dubbing  him  Ben,  The 
in  a  rage ;  less  because  the  commillee  koL^e  «V<(^^v;v^  \-^ 
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hang  any  one  of  the  seven  works  of  art  he  confided  last  April  to  tlie 
care  of  the  Academy  porters,  than  hecanse  Pyx*B  picture  (Boadica 
Burning  the  Birch  from  which  she  had  Suffered)  is  on  the  line ;  be- 
cause Wyx  has  got  a  capital  comer  for  his  charming  view  of  Pnddlis 
Dock  and  the  Gas  Works,  with  the  Thtws  office  in  the  distance; 
because  there  are  no  less  than  foui'  numbers  attached  to  Nyx's  wjm 
(a  mere  landscape-painter)  in  the  catalogue.  Miserable  Styx !  H»^ 
will  go  to  the  Cliaron  Club  to-night,  and  abuse  Cerbems  the  wi 
To-morrow  morning,  when  poor  Miss  Buff  the  model  calls  to 
to  him  for  the  figure  of  Faustine  (after  Swinburne),  Styx  will 
her  savagely,  and  give  her  nothing  but  bread- and -cheese  and 
beer  for  luncli — when  he  is  in  a  good-humour,  and  the  papers  b&< 
spoken  favourably  of  his  productions,  he  regales  his  models 
bath-buns,  pork-pics,  and  Capri  Secco,  that  pleasant  Italian  nine, 
It  is  not  good  to  look  upon  Benvennto  Styx  on  this  first  Mond* 
in  May,  His  scowl  is  only  one  whit  less  awful  than  his  witheriDg 
sneer.  He  (old^  his  arms,  and  snorts  a  blighting  blast  of  complete 
disparagement  of  all  and  everjlhing.  *  Watts  !  nc  liu  en  parte:  piu* 
Leighton  !  if  ever  there  was  an  over-rated  man,  that  pretender  i» 
the  one.  Millais  !  well  might  Buskin  say,  "  This  is  not  fall,  il» 
catastrophe  ;'*  but  the  tidal  wave  of  incapacity  has  set  in  now,  sir. 
Barnes !  who  is  Barnes  ?  Leslie !  he  had  a  clever  father,  Orelitni* 
sou  1  he  is  retrograding.  Poole !  he  must  be  suffering  from  strsUs- 
mus.  Poynter  !  we've  had  enough  of  this  kind  of  thing — Egyptiwi 
the  Ibis,  and  the  Pvramids,  and  all  that.  Walker  !  it  is  a  pity  be 
ever  gave  up  drawing  upon  wood.  Frith  !  well,  you  know:  asft" 
Frith,  nobody  talks  about  him,  nowadays.  A  fatal  man  in  art,  thai 
Frith,  sir  ;  a  fatal  man.'  I  wish  to  goodness  somebody  would  tab 
Benvennto  Stvx  downstairs,  and  give  him  some  beer.  He  \^'ill  cboks 
himself  else  with  inward  churning  venom. 

Unfortunate  Ben  I  he  cannot  help  it.  TanUine  animli  ci^*' 
tihm  irte  /  Bi  his  case  most  assuredly  an  answer  to  the  queiy  ni*y 
bo  given  in  the  affimiativo.  Benvennto  Stj*x  lives  at  Rofaell** 
place.  He  is  a  RafaoUite  to  the  backbone,  to  the  last  joint  oftli* 
caudal  vertebra^  to  the  innermost  particle  of  the  spinal  niftrroff* 
Rafaolle-place  has,  these  many  years  agone,  proclaimed  deadly  wtf- 
fare,  war  to  the  knife,  with  St.  Guido's-wood ;  and  of  that  Wood 
one  of  the  most  conspicuous  representatives,  Claridge  Mivari,  Est- 
B.A.,  is  standing  close  to  the  atrabilious  Styx,  and  is  rapturously 
praising  a  picture  (Pharaoh's  Daughter  tickling  a  Scorabieus)  b/ 
>L-.  E.  J,  Poynter,  R.A. 

Look  on  tho  two  men.  The  contrast  is  marked,  and  somewitf^ 
melancholy.  Styx,  you  can  discern  at  a  glance,  is  poor.  He 
somewhat  dandified  in  bis  dress — they  used  to  coll  liim  Beau  Styx--' 
and  sometimes  Fiddle  Styx  in  Borne ;  hut  his  attire  is  in  wUul  i* 
slangily  termed — and  the  defmitioas  of  slang,  although  repulsiTe, 
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eldom  erroneons — *  bad  form.'     A  stout,  thick-set,  blae-eyed, 

rioaldered  geotlemaiif  a  freebom  EDglishmEm  to  boot,  and 
to  cry,  Priniwmj  si  nolnero,  non  respondebo;  quia  coacturut 
may  certainly  wear,  if  it  so  please  him,  a  shooting-jacket  and 
rf  browii  velveteen,  and  a  flaming  scarlet  necktie  wnder  the 

■  of  tam-down  collars,  checked  pantaloons  somewhat  short 
Fleg,  lace-np  boots  with  thick  soles,  and  a  soft  felt  hat  with 
^  brim.  I  don't  say  that  such  a  garb,  under  certain  condi- 
^ight  not  be  striking  and  pictiires([nd.  But  those  conditions 
Bting  Lu  the  attire  of  the  friend  whose  portrait  I  am  drawing. 
brim  of  the  felt  hat  is  battered,  and  there  is  something  the 
r  with  its  crown ;  the  flaming  red  lie  fails  to  harmonise  vdth 
most  eqaally  flaming  and  shaggy  red  beard  immediately  above 

■  shirt-collar  might  be  a  leaJf  from  the  original  copy  of  the 
H?6rM  preserved  in  the  Guildhall  l;hrary,  for  it  is  wofuUy 
psiued ;  the  velveteen  coat  is  nmoh  bmirched,  and  has  gone 

at  the  seams ;  and  at  least  three  buttons  are  lacking  to  the 
Moreover,  Bcnvennto  persists  {in  hatred  to  the  St.  Guide's- 
people,  whom  he  terms  the  *  lavender-kid  school')  in  not  wear- 
loves;  and  his  hands — well,  the  nail»  do  disclose  more  frequent 
jfs  with  the  palette  knife  than  with  the  scissors.  Finally, 
Bangs  about  Ben  a  vagne  odonr  of  a  certain  beverage  called 
t*^— BOQiGthing  in  the  malt  and  hops  linoi  I  fancy — and  an 
stakable  fragrance  of  the  very  strongest  bird's-eye  tobacco, 
should  it  be  otherwise  when  our  good  fiiend  smokes  all  the 
he  is  painting,  and  slakes  his  thirst  exclusively  (and  frequently) 
•  cooper'  from  the  pewter  ? 

[ow  let  him  scowl  and  growl  forth  grim  censure,  and  turn  to  the 
site  being  beside  him.  Claridgc  Mivart,  Esq.  R.A.— he  is  the 
rest  of  the  forty;  is  tall,  slim,  elegantly  moulded,  and  in  face  emi- 
yiandsome.  His  glossy  chestnut  hair  is  parted  down  the  middle. 
met  can  easily  be  verified,  as  he  has  taken  off  his  hat  five  times 
B  the  last  ten  minutes,  in  order  to  salute  some  acquaintances  he 
ecoguiscd  in  the  crowd.  His  sleek  moustache  lies  ou  his  check 
ily  and  compact  as  a  mussel-shell.  He  has  the  trimmest  of 
ters :  he  has  allowed  Poole  or  Smalpage  to  dress  him ;  and 
i  or  Smalpage  has  taken  delight  in  the  task.  His  lavender  kid 
B  (Beuvcnuto  had  right  on  his  side  in  his  scathing  sarcasm)  fit 
fte  a  second  skin.  If  Knnciman  did  not  make  his  dainty  kid 
pith  the  varnished  toes,  Runciman  might  have  done  so,  and 
3  in  them.  A  half-crown  bouquet  beams  in  his  button-hole ; 
he  fingers  of  the  pretty  girl  at  the  florist's  in  Piccadilly,  who 

tie  posy  in  his  coat,  trembled  as  they  adorned  the  hamlBome, 
,  happy  dandy.  For  he  is  very  happy  indeed,  is  Claridge 
rt,  R.A.  Give  me  an  income  ranging  between  four  and  five 
iand  a  year,  with  a  profession  I  love,  and  iu  which  1  ei^cftV  %  ^\sfe 
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roe  lords  to  pat  me  on  the  back,  and  a  bevy  of  fair  women  to  dattcf 
and  a  swarm  of  parasites  to  fa^vn  upon  me  and  feed  at  my  sompUioia 
tabic,  aud  I  will  undertake  to  be  as  bappy  as  a  sandboy.  Are  sand- 
boya  really  happy,  I  wonder,  and  postboys  jolly,  and  smuf^glcrs  bold, 
and  music-haU  singers  groat  ? 

Both  these  men  are  artists — painters;  and  the  sole  source  ofb 
come  to  both  is  the  sale  of  the  pictores  they  paint.  Both  had  i& 
the  first  oiitaet  nearly  equal  chances ;  for  to  do  the  AcadcmidiQi 
justice,  when  a  picture  by  a  young  artist  is  submitted  to  them,  tlu 
council  and  the  hanging  committee  care  very  little  whether  the  artiai 
be  an  Oxford  double-first,  who,  seduced  by  the  Kuskiniim  example^ 
has  thrown  the  classics  to  the  ^mds,  aud  *  gone  in*  for  the  ^e  az^ 
or  a  house-pointer's  apprentice,  who  six  months  ago  was  daabingtJu 
sashes  of  a  window  with  boiled-oil  aud  white-lead.  I  don't  thii^ 
that  a  note  of  recommendation  &om  a  bishop  or  a  college  donwoali 
help  an  aristocratic  or  incapable  artist  much  with  the  hanging  gentll- 
men:  so  long  as  the  patricians  aud  the  plobeiaus  remain  obscure  Um 
stage  is  clear,  and  there  is  no  favour :  it  is  only  when  the  paintat 
becomes  Known  that  he  becomes  aware  of  the  existence  of  such  qa^ 
lities  as  jealousy  aud  partiality  among  the  judges  who  are  to  doode 
whether  his  picture  shall  be  bung  ou  the  Academy  walls  or  DOt 
What  is  this,  after  all,  but  human  nature  ?  Do  you  think  tii§t  if  I 
were  a  royal  academician,  and  painted  cows  to  the  life,  I  woull  pTC 
a  place  on  the  *  line*  to  the  works  of  that  impertinent  fellow  Joneit 
who  hves  at  Walworth,  and  isn't  even  a  member  of  the  Arts  €Inb, 
but  who  happens  to  excel  in  the  very  branch  of  art  which  I  bin 
been  professing  for  forty  j'ears*?  Why,  the  upstart  isn't  five-ttd* 
twenty  yet.  Away  with  bim  !  I  feel  as  the  old-established  imsge- 
workers  of  Ephesus  felt  towards  a  strauger  who  proved  himself  dok 
cunning  than  they  in  the  art  of  chasing.  '  Let  him  go  and  esoal 
elsewhere!'  cried  the  silversuiiths-in-ordinary  to  Diana  of  the  Ejk^ 
Biaus.     And  he  went,  or  it  grew  hot  for  that  chaser. 

Both  are  painters,  as  I  have  said ;  yet  a  golf  socially  wider  tbe 
that  of  Mexico  divides  them.  StjTc  is  on  the  wrong  side  of  forty; 
Mivart  is  on  the  right  side  of  thirty.  The  first,  sti'ive  to  softtn 
down  the  term  as  much  as  ever  you  please,  is  little  better  than  ft 
picture-dealers'  drudge.  Very  seldom  does  ho  obtain  a  commlsaion* 
How  should  he?  Ue  knows  no  lords,  no  bishops,  no  dilettintt 
and  phihinthropic  dowagers,  no  wealthy  Manchester  cotton -spia- 
ners,  nor  Leeds  clothiers,  nor  Glasgow  shipbuilders^ — those  greil 
patrons  of  art.  He  knows  uobody,  save  the  Bohemians  his  eon 
rades,  his  landlord,  and  his  colourman,  w^o  dun  him,  and  the  dealtf 
— the  pitiless,  penurious  dealer,  to  whom  his  pictures  are  genertUy 
pawned  before  they  leave  the  easel,  to  whom  they  are  always  mort- 
gaged three  days  after  they  have  himg  on  the  Academy  walls^  iTSo- 
deed  they  are  lacky  enough  to  attain  that  exalted  position.     TiD> 
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ill  Stjx's  pictures  have  boon  rojectod,  and  he  ia  in  debt  to  Mr. 
ign  Capulct  of  Old  Buck-street,  W.,  in  the  sum  of  two  hun- 
utd  eight  pounds.  Montagu  Capulet  will  never  ane  him  for  the 
gr;  he  ia  aware  that  there  is  yet  plenty  of '  meat'  upon  the  painter. 
kQ  only  '  sweat'  him.  Stjrx  never  had  any  patron  except  Mr. 
ai  of  Old  Buck-street.  When  he  went  to  Rome,  he  borrowed- 
imdred  pounds  from  an  iusarancc-otHce.  and  he  Ib  paying  off  the 

Ptalmcnts.  When  he  ia  behindhand  in  his  pa3rmentg,  Mr. 
[ps  him  with  the  necessary  cash ;  and  he  is  good  enough 
e  of  Styx's  iife-policy  for  hiiii.  When  Mrs.  Comerbox, 
r  pawnbroker's  widow,  came  up  from  Ipswich  to  view  the 
man  of  the  Society  of  British  jVrtists  in  Suffolk -street,  and 
^Ijtrnck  with  Styx's  picture  of  '  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  winding 
prvatch  on  the  Night  previous  to  Execution'  that  she  straight- 
■nthased  it  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  gnincas,  do  you  think  that 
lidn't  feel  as  thougli  ho  were  having  a  double-tooth  extracted 
Uie  lenitives  of  chloroform  or  the  freezing  process  when  he 
to  hand  over  Mrs.  Comerbox's  cheque  to  Mr,  Capulet, 
Lng  in  exchange  frt)m  that  gentleman  an  1 0  U  for  thirty-seven 
B  twelve  and  sixpence,  money  lont  on  the  security  of  Queen 
aad  her  Watch  ?  Do  you  wonder  after  this  that  the  poor  fel- 
he  Claridge  Hivart  and  St.  Gnido's-wood  and  all  its  belong- 
ftAlthongh  people  coll  Styx  a  Bohemian,  because  his  coat  ii 
^AOd  because  he  doesn't  wear  gloves,  because  he  smells  of 
lb  and  drinks  '  cooper/  he  works  nine  hours  a  day,  and  pays 
17  aa  well  as  he  can.  The  boer  he  drinks  doesn't  moke  him 
and  the  only  effect  produced  upon  him  by  a  moderate  quantity 
1  gin-and-water  at  night  is  to  cause  him  to  cry,  and  to  murmur, 
inche  io  son  plttore;'  or  perchance,  if  he  J)e  in  vehement  vein, 
pody  Marino  Foliero's  curse,  and  devote  St.  Gaido's-wood  to 
femaJ  gods  as  a  Gehenna  of  the  north-western  postal  district. 
at  Mivart.  He  has  been  the  spoilt  cliild  of  art  and  of  fortune, 
tnds  of  Ufc  have  been  as  diamond-dust  to  him,  sparkling  as 
juBcd.  Ho  has  been  cloyed  with  caresses  from  his  cradle  up- 
■  As  a  boy  he  was  a  prodigy,  drawing  with  ease  and  grace 
fie  could  write  ;  hsping  two  or  three  languages  before  he  could 
is  own;  playing  the  fiddle  *  like  an  angel,'  like  William  in 
Siuant  before  he  could  do  a  sum  in  simple  addition. 
I  be  was  always  having  patrons.  The  Dowager  Countess 
in  got  him  a  presentation  to  Shambleborough  High -school, 
lobtaincd  an  exhibition,  and  went  to  Oxford.  He  left  nithout 
degree — art  being  a  jealous  mistress ;  but  it  was  Lord 
t,  one  of  the  wealthiest  of  our  connoisseurs,  who  paid  the 
t's  college  debts  (ho  was  rather  rapid  at  Oxford),  and  sent 
>mG.  He  didn't  live  in  mean  lodgings  in  the  Via  del 
ke  didn't  feed  at  the  evil-smelling  cook-aho]^a  \)eV\u3L  \^^ 
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Pantheon  ;  he  didn't  pass  his  eTenings  at  the  Caffie  Qreooo  om 
pipes  and  the  small-tallv  of  the  studios,  I  promise  you.  Cloriilgi! 
Mirart  had  handsome  rooms  in  the  Piazza  di  Spagna  ;  he  droio  t^ 
dog-cart  on  the  Pincian  Hill ;  he  was  presented  to  the  Pope ;  he 
was  of  every  ball  and  snppcr  given  daring  the  season  ;  he  escorted 
oar  fair  countrywomen  to  see  the  Coliseum  by  moonlight,  and  tit 
statues  in  the  Vatican  by  torchlight ;  he  was  a  member  of  the  Bo* 
man  Club  and  the  Roman  Hunt ;  and  ho  was  hand-ond-glove  with  rt 
least  two  cardinals,  a  host  of  monsignors,  tho  general  ofthe  Jestiti^ 
and  all  the  Guardia  Nobilo.  His  studio  was  one  of  the  most  faahioa^ 
able  lounges  in  Rome ;  and  ere  he  left  the  Eternal  City,  the  Dake 
of  Melipotamus  had  purchased  his  picture  of  '  Circe  threatening  W, 
make  hor  Pigs  into  Pies;*  while  General  Zachariah  K.  Picklei 
U.S.A.,  had  become  the  prond  possessor  of  Cymothoij  and  tbfti 
green  Train,*  a  lovely  piece  of  coloor ;  and  Prince  Schorclemoff, 
theRussinn  Imperial  Guard,  had  commissioned  MiTart's  ckej-d'tewcn 
<jf  *  A  Vestal  Virgin  endeavouring  to  revive  the  Sacred  Fire.'  Y 
remember  that  grand  workj  and  how  exquisitely  tho  bellows  ves 
handled? 

Rome,  Venice,  Verona,  Pisa,  Florence,  Milan,  Germany,  Sp»iii» 
the  East — Mivart  made  the  grandest  of  grand  tours,  jounie^ 
indeed  through  Palestine  with  that  charming  young  Maniais 
Camel-hair,  who  has  since  married  a  daughter  of  the  Grand  Luda 
of  Thibet,     lie  came  back  to  be  courted,  caressed,  and  {mtroiuw<l 
more  intensely  than  ever.    His  subseijuent  career  we  all  know.  H« 
was  classed  an  associate  well-nigh  by  acclamation,  and  became  a  i^' 
blown  academician  with  as  much  vivacity  as  an  ensign  and  lieottTiAL' 
in  the  Guards  becomes  a  captain.     He  is  of  the  Pericarditis  i-i 
and  the  Kemble  Club  and  other  distinguished  ceiuicUs.     He  ia^ 
been  presented  at  court,  of  course.     During  the  season  it  is  sei^o^ 
indeed  that  the  Morning  Post  appears  without  chronicling  hisniffl* 
as  a  guest  at  some  splendid  gathering.     He  will  bo  knitted  Bomtf 
of  these  days ;  if,  indeed,  he  should  care  to  accept  that  Bomevln^ 
roturier  dignity.    Meanwhile  he  Hves  gorgeously,  and  his  picture* 
fetch  a  thousand  pounds  apiece  and  upwards. 

Why  should  there  be  this  vast,  this  appalling  difference  betvMS 
the  two  men?  They  are  both  competent  masters  of  their  art:  ■'' 
both  use  tho  same  brushes,  and  paint  on  the  same  canvas  wiih 
same  descriptions  of  pigments.  The  aamo  models  ait  to  them;  Di5- 
there  is  often  a  similarity  between  the  subjects  they  select  for  tli«i 
pictures.  If  Mivart  takes  up  Circe,  it  is  as  likely  as  not  that  St, 
will  be  busy  with  Ulysses;  and  in  the  very  same  year  that  thel«li 
exhibited  his  *  Queen  Mary  winding  up  her  Watch*  in  Suffolk-s 
did  not  Mivart  send  his  '  Elizabeth  mending  her  Pen  previooe 
signing  the  Death*warrant  of  Mary  Stuart*  to  Trafalgar-squaro  ? 
don*t  think  that  Claridge  p  '  '    'o  very  much  better  than 
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bato.  VThy  sboald  one  be  a  Brahmin,  and  tho  other  a  *  Bohemian*  9 
l^'eii,  there  are  such  things,  you  know,  as  chance  and  fato  and  hick, 
knd  ingenuity  in  availing  oneself  of  opportunities ;  and  there  is  hke- 
rise  the  art  of  miBsing  one's  opportunities.  And  then,  to  be  snre, 
kul  blundering  Beuvennto,  when  he  was  but  t\renty,  married  a 
tallet-girl  at  the  Theatre  Itoyal  Little  Turnstile,  simply  because 
ler  hair  was  like  that  of  the  Monna  Lisa  in  Lionardo's  picture.    As  I 

|ie  is  blonde  and  he  is  a  little  more  than  auburn,  of  course  (as 
lost  happen  with  married  people  of  the  same  complexion)  she  bullies 
bn.  They  have  seven  children,  and  live,  I  am  a&aid^  somewhat 
r  A  cat-and-dog  life. 

I  Modem  readers  are  really  such  an  exigent  and  captious  genera- 
pD,  that  I  should  feel  little  astonishment  were  I  to  hear  you  com- 
juning  that  I  have  been  detaining  yon  all  this  while  over  the  por- 
lutfl  of  two  painters  staudiug  side  by  aide  in  a  room  at  Burlington 
(onse,  instead  of  conducting  you  ^st  to  Hafaelle-placc  (which  is 
^a  hundred  miles  from  Beaudcrk-square),  and  subsequently  to  St. 
hiido's-wood,  which,  unless  the  topographers  tell  fibs  and  the  maps 
f  (Imaginary)  London  are  a  delusion,  is  in  very  close  proximity  to 
Joneril's-road,  Regau's-park  (I  beg  Mr.  Punch's  pardon  if  I  have 
lolen  the  title  of  a  locality  from  him).  You  dear,  kind,  ingenuous 
leader,  I  have  been  talking  about  Rafaelle-place  and  St.  Guido*s- 
^iQod  all  the  time  during  which  I  have  been  ostensibly  discoursing 
Ipon  Benvennto  Styx  and  Cloridgo  Mivart.  Ex  una  disct*  omnes, 
[Tb^y  were  each  one  of  them  typos,  and  from  each  shall  you  tell  the 
steriflties  of  his  confreres.  There  are  fifty  Styxes  in  Rafaelle- 
and  a  dozen  Mivarts  in  St.  Guido's-wood.  Pray  remark  the 
distinction, 
need  confirmation  for  this  statement,  I  can  only  appeal  to- 
Buff;  for  she  is  a  bond  of  union  between  the  two  artistic  dis- 
r.  and  she  sits  as  willingly,  although  not  so  frequently,  to  the^ 
|£oltemian  near  Beauclero- square  as  to  tho  Brahmin  yonder  by  lordly 
MMi's-park.  She  is  behind  the  scenes  of  both  theatres  pictorial, 
PV  could  tell  you,  if  she  chose,  some  of  the  queerest  stories  ima- 
gioflble  concerning  British  art  and  artists  in  tho  nineteenth  century; 
Imt  she  is  discreet,  and  keeps  her  own  counsel.  Emily  BuH',  aged 
hrenty-seven,  is  one  of  those  very  little-understood  professionals 
(ailed  a  model.  Novelists,  lady  novelists  especially,  arc  very  fond 
tf  seizing  on  tho  artist's  model  as  a  typo,  and  produce  all  kinds 
if  impossible  monsters,  which  they  endeavour  to  palm  •  off  on  a 
loufiding  public  as  a  genuine  poseusc.  Listen  to  mo,  and  you 
,know  what  the  actual  (Imaginary)  model  ia  like.  Emily  Buff 
low.  She  ia  properly  '  Mrs.,'  but  electa  to  revert  to  her 
prefix.  Her  husband  was  a  frame-maker  and  *  mounter*  of 
r-colour  drawings,  and  died  young.  She  tries  her  hardest  to 
on  the  business,  and  her  husband's  old  cnslomer&  ^  Mbssa 
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best  to  support  ber ;  bat  wben  trade  is  doll  and  times  are  hard,  slu 
<  site.'  Tbe  keeper  of  the  Royal  Academy  is  very  pleased  wbanhi 
bears  Ibat  Miss  Buff  is  disengaged,  for  the  beauty  of  ber 
a  tradition  in  tbe  life-scbool ;  and  a  sensible  model,  who  f 
pork-chops  for  supper  and  doesn't  drink  malt  liquor — ihoy  uy'tU 
it  unfortunately,  poor  things — may  keep  ber  figure  until  she  is  put 
forty.  Flaxman  had  a  Psyche  who  was  fifty-one.  Tbe  model's  hed 
does  not  in  tbe  least  matter :  that  can  always  bo  idealised.  Bal 
there  are  certain  undulations  of  tbe  form,  certain  conditions  ofmui' 
cularity,  which  no  canons  of  s}'Tnmetry  and  proportion  can  eucth 
teach ;  and  the  sculptor  or  the  figure-painter  who  works  without  i 
model  begins  with  a  foundation  as  imperfect  ns  a  surgeon  who  stu^ 
anatomy  &om  a  plaster  cast  or  a  wax  figure  instead  of  from  the  deftd 
'  subject.'  Miss  Buff  has  boon  the  live  *  subject'  for  scores  of  fiunoitt 
works.  She  is  a  Nymph  at  a  drinking- fountain  in  Nineveb-sfioAr^; 
she  is  one  of  the  Throe  Graces  down  at  Lord  Boomerang's  place  ia 
Eangarooshire ;  she  is  Fame  blowing  a  trumpet  behind  the  recdS)' 
bent  llgitTD  of  General  Sir  Giles  .Tolter,  G.C.B.,  a  Waterloo  vetanu 
interred  in  the  cathedral  at  Old  Sarum  ;  she  is  Patriotism  sitting  al 
tbe  base  of  Sir  Poppie  Dhoolei's  statue  (that  dislingoished  h^ 
civil  servant)  on  the  Esplanade  at  Pnnkahporo  in  the  East  LmIm: 
she  was  M'Guilp's  Elcctra ;  sho  was  O'Donto'a  Lucrezia  BoigU; 
she  has  been  Dorothea,  Eurydiec,  Queen  Ehzabeth,  Marie  Antoinette, 
Jane  Shore,  Dolly  Vardeu,  Calliope,  and  Diana  Vomon ;  she  \i» 
been  the  bust  of  her  most  gracious  Majesty  (Townhall,  Jiggsboroogti). 
and  tbe  hands  and  arms  of  the  beautiful  Mrs.  Rousby.  SiftiBfl 
sat  to  nearly  all  the  academicians ;  and,  quoth  the  veteran  anhj^H 
painter,  Kyloe  Longifrona,  R.A,,  *  How  I  wish  that  Emily  wil' 
Cow  !  What  a  lovely  reclining  Sgurc  she'd  make  in  a  meadoWf  iDn* 
mined  by  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun  !'  The  grandees  of  art  pet  tlie 
simple  httle  woman  {in  whom  there  is  not  a  grain  of  barm,  althongb 
she  passes  much  more  of  her  time  out  of  her  garments  than  intheo)i 
and  make  much  of  her  when  she  comes  to  sit.  She  always  btf 
lunch  at  Claridge  Mivart's  when  she  goes  to  sit ;  and  even  that  at* 
fill  Lady  Bnskinsock  (wife  of  Sir  Epictotus  Bnskinsock,  bislono*) 
painter  in  ordinary  to  the  Grand  Lama  of  Thibet,  whose  dangbtor 
tbe  Marquis  of  Camelshair  married)  condescends  to  regale  little 
Buff  with  tea  and  muffins.  She  gives  ber  tracts  sometimes,  whiek 
Emily  reads  through ;  and  her  ladyship  was  so  deligfated  at  heariii( 
a  complete  summary  of  the  contents  of  that  moving  opusoole  (^ 
Niffkt-duty  and  Temptation^  or  the  Penitent  Policeman,  that  tb« 
next  time  Buff  came  to  sit  to  Sir  Epictetus  (she  was  tbe  Misti«(f 
of  the  Kobcs  in  his  grand  picture  of  the  Coronation  of  the  Wagshafl 
of  Halicamassus)  she  presentod  the  model  with  a  new  French- 
dress.  *  For  one  pursuing  so  peculiar  a  calling — but  nee 
my  dear,  iu  the  ooltivation  of  that  art  of  which  Sir  Epictetus 
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Jistiiigmsbed  a  professor — I  mast  say' — thns  Ladj  Bnskinsock — 
'that  Misft  Hn£r  is  a  very  well-condocted  young  porsou,  aud  has 
BT  entire  approval.'  My  lady's  interlocutor  was  Misa  Phylacks,  of 
he  Pharisee  Mission  and  Dejected  Needlewoman's  Homo,  Leather- 
idjo.  Miss  Phylacks  does  not  approvo  of  models,  nor  do  her  notions 
f  high  art  go  beyond  pictures  of  charity -children  bawling  anthems. 
Fve  no  patience  with  such  shameless  creatures,'  says  Miss  Phy- 
teks  Btontly,  '  I'd  have  them  all  whipped,  I  would,  the  hussies !' 
Reader,  would  yon  like  your  sister  to  be  an  artist's  model  ? 
rdl ;  you  shudder,  you  tnm  pale,  or  you  redden  with  anger  at  the 
ire  suggestion  of  such  a  thiug.  Well ;  you  are  ready  with  your 
leque  for  a  thousand  when  Mivort  sends  you  home  hia  picture  of 
V^Mfria  rallying  Socrates.'  Would  you  like  your  aistor  to  be  a 
lUct-girl  ?  You  start  with  horror.  Do  I  mean  to  insult  you  ? 
Tiy,  man.  you  drove  in  your  brougham  this  morning  to  the  bos- 
&oe  of  the  Theatre  Royal  Little  Turnstile,  to  take  stalls  for  the 
it  night  of  the  new  burlesque  extravaganza  of  the  Tltousand-and- 
n  Nights,  or  the  SulUuia  Srhekerasttde  bowUd  out.  Mr.  Alfred 
ttompson  has  designed  the  costumes,  and  the  stage  will  bo  filled  by 
Jf  ft  hundred  sylphs  in  pink  tights,  all  dancing  catch-'em-who-can 
1  the  gunpowder  runs  out  of  the  heels  of  their  boots.  \Mien  the 
irgeon  comes  to  lance  our  gum-boil,  do  we  trouble  ourselves  much 
tout  the  laborious,  the  tedious,  the  sickening  training  ho  has  gone 
trough  before  ho  has  become  qualified  to  perform  that  simple  opera- 
on?  Do  we  care  to  remember  that  he  must  have  made  five  hundred 
ite  in  a  corpse  before  becoming  iit  to  make  one  incision  in  a  living 
3dy?  This  is  an  era  when  the  necessity  for  technical  education 
I  being  much  dwelt  upon.  The  bnllct-girl  and  the  model  are  very 
Kfamcol  indeed.  Let  us  respect  the  technicalities.  Non  ragionam 
iior:  ma  guarda^  e  pasta. 

Miss  Bu£f  glides  noiselessly  between  Rafaelle*  place  and  St. 
oido's-wood^ — between  the  gorgeous  palaces  and  the  poor  hovels 
'wt.  The  moat  noticeable  embarrassment  the  h&rudesii  nymph 
w  nndorwont,  was  when  it  occurred  to  the  vivacious  Monna  Lisa, 
n.  Benvenuto  Sty^,  to  become  desperately  jealous  of  Bull  when 
«  Mt  to  Ben  as  Glytemnestra  in  liis  grand  work  of  '  Agamemnon 
ving  his  Goose  cooked.'  For  an  entire  morning — Styx  had  judi- 
Nnly,  or  injudiciously,  shot  the  bolt  of  the  door — did  Monna  Lisa 
ep  her  eye  at  the  studio  keyhole.  At  last  she  could  stand  it  no 
iger;  the  frail  portal  gave  way  to  a  vigorous  push,  and  Mrs.  Styx 
ihed  into  the  studio,  '  raised  Cain,'  and  broke  things.  She  over- 
nod  Bcnvcnuto's  easel,  and  smudged  the  wot  colom^  on  his  can- 
u  The  unhappy  Clytemneslra — there  could  not  have  been  any 
nn  in  it,  since  she  was  fully  robed  a  I'ancienue  Grecqiie — fled, 
tly  pursued  into  the  hoU,  w^hore  she  fell  down  on  the  oilcloth. 
kCQ  Mrs.  Styx  tore  her  peplum,  and  expresBed  a  i^q;&svot\&X>^  ^cks^ 
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to  tear  her  eyes  ont.  I  faavo  heard,  bat  I  have  no  posttiTe  in- 
formation on  the  subject,  that  the  midnight  (and  Bometimes  the 
midday)  g]afis  too  oft  did  come  *twixt  Mrs.  Styx^s  finger  ami  ber 
tbnmb. 

Pid  Miss  Buff  retail  a  word  of  this  deplorable  transaction,  wl- 
the  next  day  she  went  to  sit  as  a  Spanish  gitana  to  Podrida  * 
renowned  painter  of  Andalusian  subjects,  who  has  built  that  cbur:, 
ing  villa  for  himself,  the  'Vista  Alegre,'  at  St,  Guido's-wood?  ! 
she  say  a  word  about  it  to  Jack  Bladderkuller,  Benvcnuto's  ■.  . 
next-door  neighbour  in  Rafaeile-place  ?  Not  one.  She  did  not  eftn 
mention  the  unpleasant  occurrence  to  her  old  colleague  and  aliyJw 
Flexor,  formerly  of  the  Life-guards  Blue,  subsequently  Profe«aor 
Flcxoiini,  director  and  posture -master  of  a  pone  pUi^tiquc  compujy, 
aud  aftem'ards,  for  a  length  of  years,  classical,  Iheolo^dcal,  mi 
poetical  model  to  the  Koyal  Academy,  and  the  members  of  the  olil 
and  new  Water-Colonr  Societies.  Joe  is  getting  somewhat  too  rigiii 
in  his  musmlar  development  to  be  eligible  as  Young  LochinvHT,  Sir 
Galahad,  Gil  Bias,  or  Apollo;  but  he  is  still  a  capital  Hercules,  w 
nnrivalled  Brian  de  Bois  Guilbert,  and  a  Henry  the  Eighth  yveilh  * 
little  padding)  not  to  be  excelled.  When  he  is  old,  he  will  let  bis 
beard  grow,  aud  earn  an  houest  crust  as  Moses  on  the  Mount,  Som- 
Bon  among  the  Philistines,  MerUu  the  enchanter  (Miss  Bufiwilbhw 
hair  down  will  be  Vivien),  or  Galileo  languishing  in  the  dungeatfof 
the  Inquisition. 

And  so  we  have  all  different  grooves  iu  which  we  slide.    B»» 
wheels  of  the  sumptuous  Mivart  chariot  fit  the  sunken  tram  of  S4- 
Guido's-wood  excellently.     It  is  the  most  charming  pictorial  riU*^ 
ffiatura,  you  may  rest  assured.    The  majority  of  the  brethren  oftbt 
palette  who  reside  there  are  freeholders,  and  have  built  their  ova 
houses.   Podrida's  mansion,  the  Vista  Alegre,  I  have  already  pl&ncrf 
at.     It  is  constructed  in  the  Mexico-Iberian  style  ;  has  a  jmU'io  c 
courtyard  in  the  centre,  with  a  copy  of  the  Lions  fountain  in  their 
hambra.  and  quite  a  grove  of  orange-trees  in  tubs.     Tom  Matte'' 
horn,  A.R.A.,  our  facile  Alpine  painter — you  remember  his  *  GraB^ 
Mnleta  :    Influenza  coming  on' — has  erected  in  Righi  Culm-ro«^ 
St.  Guido's-wood,  a  delicious  Swiss  chalet,  with  a  gallery  oaisidA 
in  which  Mrs.  Matterhom— there  is  a  garden  round  the  chalet  no* 
withstanding — sits  aud  does  crochet-work.     They  say  that  To^ 
has  substituted  the  ranx  dcs  rachejs,  wound  on  a  horn,  for  the  dii3 
nor-bell ;  and  his  fiiend  Bomberziuo  the  genre  painter  has  circulatdi* 
a  report  that  all  Matterhom's  children  are  afflicted  with  goitre.  H' 
offended  the  painter  of  Helvetian  nature  dreadfiilly  by  asking  Ida 
if  he  was  licensed  to  sell  wines  aud  spirits.     *  "WTiy  ?'  asked  ilaltep 
horn.     *  Because  you  keep  the  Swiss  Cottage,  you  know,*  replitl 
Bomberzine,     There  is  a  hoatohy  by  that  name  not  far  from  Sfc 
Goido's-wood.    Bomberzine's  witticisms  are  ver)'  mild  ;  as  mild  pes 
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kapfi  fts  Barrister's  mi,  which  may  be  qualified  as  Joo  Miller  and 
|Vi-uid-water. 

Ogre  the  architect's  Palladian  \Tlla,  with  the  wall  of  its  open 
DgviA  painted  in  fresco  by  Penigino  Parkinson,  that  gifted  yonng 
nn,  who  copied  all  tho  froscoeR  in  the  Oampo  Sauto  at  Pisa,  sub- 
isling  meanwhile  exclusively  on  parched  peas  and  vermicelli  soup  ; 
lashleigh  the  historical  painter's  Pompeian  villa,  with  *  Solve'  on 
ke  tesBclatcd  threshold,  and  *  Cave  canem'  on  the  door-jambs  ;  Sir 
Ipictelns  Bnskinsock's  great  Vanbrugh-looking  mansion  of  red  brick 
itb  stone  dressings  :  all  these  are  among  tho  glories  of  St.  Guido's- 
ood.  Tho  ladies  of  the  married  artists  are  beautiful  and  haughty ; 
Dooghams  abound  in  their  domestic  economy ;  diners  a  la  Ritsse 
•e  habitually  given ;  and  the  pastor  of  the  district,  the  Reverend 
lande  Frollo,  of  St.  Luke's  chapel-of-ease,  is  a  fanatical  admirer  of 
le  works  of  Cornelius  and  Overbeck,  and  paints,  himself,  very  pret- 
ty, in  oils.  His  *  Gnostic  MartjT  sitting  on  a  E*itchfork,'  and  that 
(reel  head  of  his,  'Beatrice  Cenci  with  a  Chignon,'  very  narrowly 
Bcaped  being  hung  in  last  winter's  exhibition  at  the  Dudley. 

The  painters  who  live  in  Rafaelle -place,  Beauclerc-Bqaare,  are 
ot  freeholders.  Nay,  nor  copyholders,  nor,  as  a  rule,  leaseholders, 
rhey  are  yearly  tenants,  or  even  lodgers,  dwellers  in  tho  dingy  teno- 
aeote  of  one  of  tho  dingiest  streets  in  (Imaginary)  London,  At  in- 
ervals  in  Rafaelle-place  there  are  shops:  artists'  colourmen,  frame- 
Dikers,  old  printsellers,  photographic  establishments,  cheap  cigar- 
ihopB,  public-houses,  and  I  am  afraid  more  than  one  chandlery, 
tie  broker's  man  knows  his  way  to  Rafaelle-place.  The  county-court 
Jiiliff  is  quite  a  familiar  acquaintance  there ;  and  more  than  once 
ias  Bonvenuto  Styx,  in  the  old  days  of  arrest  by  capias,  enjoyed 
tile  pressing  but  expensive  hospitality  of  the  Sheriff  of  Jliddlesex,  as 
flensed  by  his  officer,  Mr.  Abraham  Sboulderclap  of  Grim's-build- 
Ogs,  Vampire-lone,  E.G.  They  talk  of  other  things  besides  art  ip 
Rafaelle-phiee.  The  conversation  occasionally  runs  upon  such  pro- 
•»ic  tojiics  as  milk-scores  and  cheesemongers  who  Imve  heavy  bills 
lo  meet  on  Monday  next,  and  who  must  consequently  trouble  ^Ir. 
Styx  for  that  little  account.  Still — Miss  Buff  is  my  witness — cheer- 
^bfiss,  contentment,  mirth  and  joUity  even,  sometimes  prevail  in 
1*«t  poverty-stricken  colony.  They*  are  as  happy  over  their  pipes 
^  beer — when  creditors  are  not  troublesome,  and  the  county-court 
*  tranquil — as  the  magnates  of  St.  Guido's-wood  over  their  per- 
mitted cigarettes  and  their  Cabinet  Steinwein. 

But  it  is  all  Imaginary.  The  world  of  art  is  quite  a  different 
•phere  from  that  which  I  have  striven  to  picture.  Claridge  Mivart, 
B»A.,  is  a  totally  impossible  character;  and  the  class  of  painters  of 
*^KQn  Benvenuto  Styx  is  a  t}^6  have  long  since  been  extinct. 
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Ibaac  Taylor  offended  convcntioual  orthodoxy  in  more  than  one  ot 
two  passagea  of  kia  Natural  History  of  Enthusiasm,  One  of  these 
exceptionable  passages,  in  a  work  which  conventional  orthodoxy 
wonld  otherwise  have  bo  gladly  churned  for  its  own,  and  conunended 
as  safe  reading  for  the  serious,  of  either  sex  and  of  all  ages — ttue 
of  these  tlies  in  the  ointment,  those  spots  on  the  sun,  these  didactic 
detrimentabj,  was  where  the  contemplative  author  gave  vent  to  hii 
contempt  for  current  notions  of  what  constitutes  heaven,  Thcw 
.was  once  a  little  girl  who  lamented  that  the  only  use  of  baing  good 
was,  that  after  death  she  would  sit  and  sing  hymns  on  a  damp  doail. 
AVhat  Isaac  Taylor  inveighed  against  was  the  '  sickly  spiritual  Imo- 
riousncss*  which  peoples  heaven  with  '^  a  swarm  of  butterfly  yoathii' 
in  accordauce  with  its  *  poetic  notion  of  angelic  agency.'  His/'Ajf* 
steal  Thcftry  of  another  Life  vigorously  expounds  and  elabont«|y 
expands  the  positive  side  of  hia  auticipatioua  of  a  future  state—^ 
exhaustless  employments,  its  illimitable  interests,  its  ever-pn^* 
sive  demands  on  the  highest  procesRoa  of  the  intellect,  as  weJl  ts 
its  plenary  satisfaction  to  the  uttermost  range  of  the  afifections. 

It  is  justly  iield  to  be  always  interesting  to  compare  the  varioW 
estimates  of  a  state  of  future  happiness  which  various  minds  will 
form — estimates  that  have  dill'ered  much  in  different  ages  and  noes 
of  mankind,  from  the  Houri  of  the  Mahometan  to  the  hunting-groiuu 
of  the  Mohawk.  In  England,  one  of  these  comparativo  studies  n* 
minds  us,  it  is  the  custom  to  '  tell  little  boys  that  heaven  will  ^ 
very  like  constantly  going  to  church,  only  that  there  will  be  a  grcit 
deal  more  singing.*  It  stands,  if  not  to  reason,  certainly  to  conua^D 
experience  and  observation,  that  the  little  boy,  meditating  on  thfl 
liveliness  of  the  sermon  and  the  beauty  of  the  hj-mnody,  '  feels  tli*t 
the  prospect  of  an  eternity  of  such  enjoyments  is' — well,  say,  ool 
encouraging — 

'  Lieu  «ain»,  mala  ennuyctu,' 

as  M.  J.  Chenier  not  too  reverently  defines  the  popular  notion  o(^ 
paradia  dont  Cephas  eet  porticr, 

'  oii  les  neuf  choeura  des  ftngee, 
An  mattre  du  logu  entononnt  ses  louange*. 
De  prologues  uuis  fin  laawnt  lu  TriuIU*. 
Kt  chantent  Topjira  durant  I'^temit^. 
Hicn  u'eel  plus  mui^ical :  maia  I'Elysfv  nnti(iue, 
Malgrfi  Chfttcaubriand,  parnit  plus  pofliqae ; 
Oo  8*7  promfrno  en  paix  Hna  tiagorncr  lea  dieux  ; 
Oo  y  chanto  un  pra  moiuF,  mais  on  x  p<u^«  mieux.' 
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.  Channing  protests  against  the  prevalcuco  of  what  be  cou- 
must  be  erroneous  views  of  heaven  ;  enumerating  among 
others,  all  of  which  seem  unfavourable  to  a  strong  impression  of  its 
happiness,  the  describing  it  as  a  stationary  existence,  without  change 
or  progressive  ascent  to  snporior  virtue;  as  a  weorisomo  monotony 
And  endless  round  of  religious  services  ;  as  an  utterly  solemn  abode, 
aDd  one  separated  absolutely  from  the  rest  of  the  universe.  Rica, 
UietnToUed  Persian,  in  Montcsquicn's  Lettres,  confesses  that  some 
Seuriptions  he  has  seen  and  heard  of  the  Christian  Paradise  are  of 
I  kind  to  make  every  one  endowed  with  common  sense  renounce 
Ml  a  future.  Harp-playing  without  a  break  in  the  performance 
nigbt,  ho  thought,  bo  too  much  of  a  good  thing.  Landor  makes 
Boccaccio  complain  of  Dante,  that,  like  his  friends  the  painters,  ho 
Mmed  inclined  to  think  the  angels  were  created  only  to  flagellate! 
M  bum  us,  and  Paradise  only  for  us  to  be  driven  out  of  it.  *  And' 
is  tnith,'  adds  Messer  Giovanni,  *  as  we  have  seen  it  exhibited,  there 
b  bat  Uttte  hardship  in  the  case.'  Exhibited  as,  for  instance,  it  is 
^den's  denunciation  of 

*  the  heaven  their  priesthofxl  paints, 
A  conventicle  of  gloomj,  etuUen  aainU ; 
A  htiuvcn,  liko  Bedlam,  Hlovouly  and  sad, 
Furcdoom'd  for  buuIs  with  false  rt.'li^oD  mad.' 

caastic  critic  of  the  *  Angelic  Spirits*  in  Gustave  Dore's  Tri- 
of  Christianity  thinks  they  ser\o  to  recall  an  irreverent  say- 

of  Ooethc,  that  if  all  the  people  get  to  heaven  who  expect  to 
do  so,  the  place  will  prove  less  pleasant  than  is  osually  supposed  ; 
Ibere  being  certainly  but  few  even  among  [the  *  uuuistering  angels* 
wlMXn  one  would  core  to  know  npon  earth,  especially  in  any  oom- 
piny  where  tlaming  wings  cannot  be  worn  with  evening* dross. 

Bfartin  Luther,  during  the  Diet  of  Augsburg,  wrote  home  to  his 
btis  son  John  a  letter  which  an  ecclesiastical  historian  owns  to 
bire  read  with  more  interest  than  all  the  five  'Confessions*  pre- 
Mnted  to  the  emperor  on  that  memorable  occasion.  The  letter  is 
U)  allegory  ou  the  nature  and  employments  of  heaven,  and  is  said 
'o  ilinstrate  one  of  his  most  serious  opinions ;  which  was,  that  the 
I'e^s  commonly  received  among  Christians,  of  the  nature  of  the 
lajrpiness  reserved  in  a  future  state  of  being,  if  not  erroneous,  yet 
Bsted  on  no  sufficient  foundation,  and  wcro  ill-adapted  to  *  allore  to 
^ghter  worlds.'  Ho  thought,  as  8ir  James  Stephen  expresses  it, 
^t  the  'enjoyments  of  heaven  had  been  refined  away  to  such  a 
*int  of  evanescent  spirituality  as  to  deprive  them  of  their  necessary 
'traction.'  Hence  this  allegory  invented  for  the  delight  of  littlo 
^hn  Lather — with  its  minute  material  details  of  drums,  crossbows, 
^  korses  with  golden  bndles  and  silver  saddles. 
'  We  read  of  Goethe  once  telling  a  fnend  of  his,  that  he  hod 
t^rnt  one  thing  from  all  the  talk  then  prevalent  abowV  T\(^&!^<&'  % 
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UranUi ;  which  was,  that  the  saints,  as  well  as  the  nobility,  con- 
stitute an  aristocracy.  He  saitl  he  found  stupid  women  who  ^m\ 
proud  because  they  believed  in  immortality  with  Tiedge,  and  tbit 
he  had  to  submit  himself  to  not  a  few  stringent  catechisin^'s  u»l 
tea-table  lectures  on  this  subject ;  which,  however,  he  managed  to  cii 
short  by  saying  that  he  had  no  objection  whatever  to  another 
istence  in  reversion,  but  prayed  only  that  he  might  be  spared 
honour  of  meeting  there  any  of  those  who  so  dogmatically  taught  i 
here  below ;  for  if  he  did  meet  any  such,  they  would  flock  aroi 
him  on  all  sides,  exclaiming,  Were  we  not  in  the  right  ?  Did 
not  tell  you  so  ?  Has  it  not  all  tamed  out  just  as  we  said  ? 
^vith  '  such  a  conceited  clatter  in  his  ears,  he  feared  that,  ere 
months  were  over,  he  might  die  of  cnnni  in  heaven  itself.' 

The  honest  soldier  in  Zelucon  who  essays  somewhat  in  Dutt] 
Quickly  s  fashion  to  comfort  poor  d^ong  Hanno,  assures  himill 
*  glorious  quarters'  when  he  gets  to  heaven.  '  I  cannot  tell  cxfldlf 
how  people  pass  their  time,  indeed ;  but  by  all  accounts  there  is  no 
very  hard  duty,  unless  it  ia  that  you  will  be  obliged  to  sing  psalna 
and  hymns  pretty  couatantly  ;  that,  to  be  sure,  you  must  bear  with.' 
But  upon  the  whole  the  soldier  is  convinced  that  poor  Hanno  »riil 
be  as  happy  as  the  day  is  long  in  the  other  world  all  the  rest  of  bis 
life. 

Harmony  is  obviously  chosen,  remarks  Sir  Walter  Scott  ia  Iw 
IMary,  as  the  least  corporeal  of  all  gratifications  of  the  sense ;  ^ 
they  have  a  poor  idea  of  the  Deity,  be  adds,  aud  of  the  reffflr<l5  it 
store  for  the  blessed,  '  who  can  only  adopt  the  literal  sense  of  m 
eternal  concertina  never-ending  birthday-ode.* 

Soph  Johnstone,  renowned  in  auld-warld  memorials  of  Scotti» 
life  and  character,  once  brought  to  an  end  an  else  endless  tbcolo' 
gical  argument  with  Dr.  Hngh  Blair,  by  the  candid  avowal,  as  rf 
gards  the  paradisaical  state  as  it  was  in  the  beginning,  and,  ^ 
implication,  perhaps  as  it  may  be  again,  *  Weel,  weel.  Doctor.  ** 
wad  hae  been  sma'  pleasnre  to  me  to  rin  abont  naked  in  a  gard^^* 
eating  green  apples.' 

The  Professor  at  the  Breakfast -table  discourses  incidentall.T  o"^ 
a  goody  book  with  a  tlreary  title-page  enlivened  with  a  portrait  of 
the  author,  one  of  those  faces  that  small  children  loathe  witboQ^ 
knowing  why,  and  which  give  them,  he  says,  *  that  inward  diagii-^ 
for  heaven  so  many  of  the  little  wretches  betray,  when  they  \)f^ 
that  these  are  "good  men,"  aud  that  heaven  is  full  of  such.'  I^ 
a  more  recent  work  Dr.  Holmes  introduces  us  to  two  anstere  ol5 
maidens,  one  of  whom  expresses  a  hope  before  her  very  unlike- 
minded  niece,  that  the  said  niece  may  not,  like  her  late  father,  come 
to  an  early  grave,  or,  at  any  rate,  that  she  may  be  prepared.  That 
was  no  reason  to  suppose  the  girl  was  going  out  of  the  world  at  pre* 
sent ;  but  she  looked  Miss  Silence  '  ry  seriously,  and  said, 
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J  not  ftn  early  grave,  aunt,  if  the  world  is  such  a  bad  place  as 
yon  say  it  is?'  'I'm  afraid  yon  are  not  fit  for  a  better,'  Miaa 
Siknce  replies.  And  Myrtle  wonders  if  Silence  Withers  and  Cyn- 
tliiH  Badlam  are  just  ripe  for  heaven ;  and  probably  hopes  that,  if 
90,  kbey  may  be  exceptions  rather  than  the  rule,  as  regards  the 
company  there.  It  is  of  some  such  folks  that  Thomas  Hood  the 
elder  exclaims,  in  one  of  his  letters,  *  And  verily  if  they  be  the 
Kigbteons,  I  am  content  to  be  the  Lefteous  of  the  species.*  Cham- 
fort  has  a  story  of  the  Marechal  do  Dnras,  who  used  to  employ  this 
effective  menace  against  one  of  his  sons,  when  the  yomig  fellow  was 
erso  and  rebellions.  *  Miserable .'  if  you  go  on  in  that  way,  I'll 
d  yon  to  supper  with  the  king.'  Le  jeune  homme  had,  in  fact, 
t<rioe  had  the  honour  of  snppiog  with  his  most  Christian  Majesty  at 
2Iarly.  and  found  it  so  prodigious  a  bore,  that  at  the  prospect  of 
aiiolher  such  evening  he  fairly  collapsed.  So  it  is  with  unhappy 
citems  who  cannot  appreciate  the  beatitude  of  certain  beatific 
Ti^ious.  Mr.  Coventry  Patmore,  in  a  certain  Wedding  Sermon, 
bids  ns  beware  of  those  who 

*  Lur«  to  empty  heights  luan'.s  hope, 
Bepratelng  heaven's  ethereal  cope, 
But  covering  with  their  cloudy  cant 
Ita  ground  of  solid  adamaDt.' 

.^(I  there  is  suggestive  import  in  what  he  pats  elsewhere  into  a 
letter  of  Jane  to  Frederick  : 

'  When  Grace  died,  I  waa  so  perplex'd, 
I  conld  not  find  one  helpfu!  text ; 
And  when,  a  UUte  while  before, 
I  saw  her  sobbing  on  the  door, 
Becauso  I  told  hor  that  in  h«aveu 
She  would  be  as  the  angels  even, 
And  would  not  want  her  doll,  'tis  trud 
A  horrible  fear  within  me  grew, 
That  unce  the  preciousneas  of  love 
Went  thus  for  nothing,  mine  might  prove 
To  be  uo  more,  ami  beaven'.i  blU.i 
Borne  dreadfal  thing  whiob  is  not  this.' 

Only  second  in  power  to  one's  cherished  anticipations  of  elective 
iffinities  in  the  better  land,  are  one's  rooted  autipathies  and  estab- 
lished aversions.  It  may  be  true  that,  even  in  moderation,  and  as 
Ihe  most  respectable  people  hold  their  prejudices,  we  all  trust  in  a 
higher  transcendent  state  to  be  without  them ;  and  that  nobody  of 
deoent  feeling  but  '  looks  forward  to  more  tlian  tolerating  in  another 
world  the  sight,  and  possibly  the  companionship,  of  persons  against 
whom  ho  entertains  the  strongest  possible  prejudice.'  But  too  often 
the  prevision  of  such  companionship  impHes  a  forecast  shadow  on 
it  iife  without  a  cloud, 
^liss  Menie  Trotter,  of  the  Morton-hall  family,  one  of  \\iO%ft  «.^<e^ 
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Scottish  ladies  whose  poi-b'aits  stand  ont  in  snch  bold  relief  m  Lord 
Cockbom's  Metnor'uUs,  being  linked  by  a  friend,  not  long  before  ba 
death,  how  she  felt,  replied,  *  Very  weel — quite  weel.  Bat  echl  1 
had  a  dismal  dream  last  nicht — a  fearfu'  dream  !'  *  Ay  ?  I'm  sonj 
for  that ;  what  was  it  ?*  *  Ou  !  what  d'ye  think  ?  Of  a'  pbcea  i' 
the  warld,  I  dreamed  I  was  in  heeven  !  And  what  d'ye  think  1  aait 
there  ?  Deil  ha'  et  but  thoosaiids  apon  thoosands,  and  ten  tboo- 
sands  npon  ten  thoosands,  o'  stark-naked  weans  !  That  woold  U 
a  dreadfu'  tiling !  for  ye  ken  I  ne'er  coold  bide  bairns  a'  my  days.' 
And  the  bairns  would  perhaps  enter  a  corresponding  protest  against 
Miss  Trotter's  society ;  in  Uio  stylo,  suppose,  of  Moliere's  objector: 

'  Je  a'y  veux  point  aller, 
De  peur  quelle  no  Tint  eooor  nte  quereUer.* 

Sontbey  relates  of  the  gi*eat  mythological  personage  Baly»  thii 
Veeshnoo,  when  he  dispossessed  him  of  bis  impions  jwwer,  allowed 
blm,  in  mitigation  of  his  lot,  to  make  his  choice,  whether  he  would 
go  to  the  Swerga,  and  take  five  ignorant  persons  with  him  who  were 
to  bo  his  everlasting  companions  there,  or  to  Padalon,  and  hare 
five  Pundits  iu  his  company.  Baly  preferred  the  good  company  witti 
the  bad  quarters. 

So  the  American  Indian  Haterey,  who  was  taken  by  VekaqaeK 
after  a  desperate  resistance,  for  which  the  stem  Spanish  commudeV 
condemned  him  to  be  burnt  aiire,  and  who  made  one  memonbb^j 
reply,  pronoum^ed  by  Prescott  *  more  eloquent  than  a  volume  of  iEfc—l 
vective.'  \Ylion  iu*ged  at  the  stake  to  embrace  Christianity,  th^'fj 
his  soul  might  Hud  admission  into  heaven,  he  inquired  if  the  wbit>^r| 
men  would  go  there.  On  being  assured  that  they  would,  he  ex- 
claimed, '  Then  I  will  not  be  a  Christian  ;  for  I  would  not  go  to  0 
place  where  I  must  find  a  race  so  cruel.'  The  sottish  dying  negre»» 
in  Uncle  Tojh's  Cabin  declares  that  the  loss  of  her  child  drove  hoT 
to  drink ;  and  that,  now,  drink  she  will,  if  she  do  go  to  tormfiO^ 
for  it.  '  Mas'r  says  I  shall  go  to  torment ;  and  I  tell  him  I've  go*^ 
there  now.'  Uncle  Tom  asks  if  nobody  has  told  her  how  she  ca^ 
go  to  heaven,  and  have  rest,  at  kst.  '  I  looks  like  jfwin©  to  he»' 
ven,*  says  the  woman  ;  '  ain't  thar  where  white  folks  is  gwine  ^ 
S'pofle  they'd  have  mo  thar  ?  I'd  rather  go  to  torment,  and  g^^ 
away  from  mas'r  and  missis — I  bad  so,* 

Dean  Bamsay  quotes,  not  without  as  much  sympathetic  indo^' 
geuce,  and  even  zest,  as  may  be  compatible  with  his  very  revere^^ 
capacity,  the  case  of  the  Scotch  little  boy,  who,  when  told  of  heave**' 
put  the  question,  *  An'  will  faather  be  there  ?'  His  instructr©^ 
answered  that  assuredly  she  hoped  he  u^yuld  be  there.  '  Then  I*^  ■ 
DO  gang,*  was  the  instant  resolve  of  this  anxious  inqoirer. — Tl»*  I 
BucceBsful  author  of  BlindpiU  illustrates  the  like  proajMjctive  ave*" 
aion  iu  the  iustauce  of  poor  Dods,  the  Scotch  baker,  lying  on  hi^ 
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deathbed,  and  by  no  means  disposed  to  trifle  with  sacred  things, 
jet  atterly  indisposed  to  comply  with  his  niece's  importnnities  that 
he  should  accept  the  ministrations  of  Pettigrew,  to  whom  he  has  a 
special  dislike  as  an  obtmsive  pharisaical  prig.  Once  she  says  to 
hm, '  Uncle,  I  fancy  if  ye  was  to  keek  in-  at  the  door  o'  heaven, 
ittd  see  Pettigrew  there^  ye  wadna  be  for  gaim  in ?*  'It  wad  be 
nuttter  for  consideration,'  cantionsly  replies  the  canny  Scot.  Later 
in  the  day  he  remarks  to  a  friend,  *  I've  been  thinkin*  a*  momin*  o' 
what  lassie  said.  She  said,  "  What  wad  I  do  if  I  saw  Pettigrew 
in  heaven  ?"  Weel,  I'm  a  great  sinner — a  great  sinner ;  but  if  I 
do  meet  him  there,  he'll  be  different,  and  I'll  be  different,  and  maybe 
we'll  can  compluther,  although  it's  no  easy  seeing  how  it  can  be. 
Bnt  there's  ae  thing :  Peter' — meaning  Pettigrew,  not  the  door- 
keeping  apostle — '  Peter'll  aye  be  for  pushing  ben,  and  I'll  be  mair 
thin  content  to  be  just  within  the  door ;  so  we'll  maybe  no  meet 
often.' 

NICIAS  FOXCAB. 


MAY-DEW  MORNING 


1 


Dawninq  purple  and  red, 

Morning  pearly  and  gray ; 
0,  bat  the  lark  sang  overhead. 

And  it  lack*d  an  hoar  of  day  1 

Wave  and  wave  on  wave, 

So  ebb'd  away  the  night ; 
The  sndden  sun  its  glory  gave» 
And  all  the  world  was  light. 

The  meadows,  flashing  dew. 

Each  spread  a  jewell'd  plain ; 
And  all  the  forest  branches  through 

There  glittered  rainbow-rain. 

Upon  a  land  empearl'd 

The  shining  morning  broke ; 
And  beauty  to  an  Orient  world 

Of  glow  and  gleam  awoke. 

Forth,  while  the  freshening  breeze 

Tangled  the  loosen'd  curls ; 
Forth  through  the  diamond-dripping  trees 

Sallied  the  laughing  girls. 

Eager  the  joyous  bands 

Their  pastime  to  begin, 
To  scoop  the  dew  with  rosy  hands,  }* 

And  dip  the  face  therein.  4 

Sacred  this  May-dew  rite 

The  damsels  love  to  share : 
That  makes  the  brightest  eye  more  bright. 

The  fairest  cheek  more  fair. 

And  0,  their  ringing  mirth. 

Their  voices  fluting  sweet — 
Youth's  joy  in  all  the  joy  of  earth, 

And  heart  for  all  things  meet ! 

Sweet  May-day,  May-dew  mom. 

Its  charms  it  ne*er  can  lose  ; 
While  in  its  hours  of  beauty  bom 

Beauty  itself  renews. 

WILUAM  BAWXV 
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MAT-nRW    MORXINC. 


BREECH-LOADERS  AND  THEIR  INVENTORS 


losT  works  on  the  breech-loader  attribute  its  origin  to  the  in- 
entive  genius  of  Henry  11.  of  France  in  1540.  It  is  astonishing 
}  find  a  host  of  sportsmen,  whenever  they  put  pen  to  paper  anent 
reech -loaders,  perpetuating  such  a  piece  of  absurdity.  French 
wks  on  the  subject  start  from  the  same  date,  and  eulogise  Henry 
i  the  great  inventor  of  the  breech-loading  system.  Mr.  Latham, 
f Wilkinson  and  Co.'s,  the  well-known  gunmaiers  of  Pall-mall,  com- 
letely  upset  this  fallacious  theory  in  an  able  paper  on  '  Early  Breech- 
«ders,'  presented  to  the  Royal  United  Service  Institution;  and 
ho,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  is  the  only  writer  on  the  subject  who 
18  not  taken  it  for  granted  that  Henry  11.  did  all  that  he  is  re- 
nted to  have  done.  For  purposes  of  contradiction,  Mr.  Latham  has 
tlected  the  best  work  we  have  any  knowledge  of  on  the  subject  of  fire- 
ms,  and  thus  disposes  of  its  statements  in  a  summary  manner  : 

'  In  one  of  the  most  elaborate  and  complete  works  on  the  sub- 
ct  of  modem  fire-arms,  Wilcox  on  Rifles  and  Rifle-practice ^  pub- 
Jhed  at  New  York  in  1859,  it  is  stated  that  "  Henry  II.  of  France 
M  the  inventor  of  breech  -  loading  arms  in  1540.*'  The  same 
isertion  has  been  repeatedly  made  in  French  works  on  gunnery, 
mogh  not  in  quite  so  unqualified  a  form ;  bat  the  slightest  inves- 
gation  of  the  subject  shows  it  to  be  an  error.  Breech-,  or  rather 
lAmber-loading  guns  of  the  fifteenth  century  are  found  in  many 
f  the  continental  museums ;  and,  to  go  no  farther  than  the  door  of 
le  Tower  armories  in  London,  we  shall  find  a  group  of  early  cannon 
istiiig  in  the  open  air,  among  which  are  some  very  curious  speci- 
(608  of  breech-loaders.  In  the  museum  of  artillery  at  the  rotunda 
■'  Woolwich  there  is  a  breech-loading  pierrier,  or  paterera,  of  the 
me  of  Edward  IV.,  in  1471.  This  consists  of  a  directing-barrel, 
i^ating  in  a  square  bar  or  frame  of  iron,  and  a  separate  loading- 
'unber,  with  handle,  which  was  fastened  in  its  place  for  firing  by 
^oin  or  wedge  of  wood  or  metal. 

*  Guns  of  a  construction  very  similar  to  this  are  to  be  found  in 
^6  museum  of  this  institution,  and  also  at  the  Tower  of  London,  hav- 
g  been  recovered  in  1836  fi-om  the  wreck  of  the  Mary  Rose,  which 
*t  off  Spithead  on  the  18th  July  1645,  in  an  engagement  between 
^Vench  fieet  of  150  large  and  60  small  vessels,  and  the  English 
*t  of  only  60  sail,  commanded  by  Viscount  Lister,  in  the  Great 
*ny.  During  the  battle  the  Mary  Rose,  commanded  by  Sir  George 
^'ew,  was  so  overpowered  by  the  weight  of  her  ordnance  that  she 
*lt,  and  the  commander  and  crew  of  nearly  600  men  -^ete  ViftV. 
f^Kos2>  SauxB,  Vol.  VJL  F.3.  Vol.  XVII.  1 
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'  But  it  may  be  saggested  that  it  is  ouly  the  inveBtion  of  broecK- 
loading:  for  small  anns  that  is  implied  in  the  passage  I  have  qnoUi'l, 
und  that  theae  oajly  cannou  should  ho  considertsd  sepumt^-Iy.  Evi-i: 
^rith  this  quallficatiou,  I  cannot  admit  that  the  claim  is  any  better 
founded ;  for  in  the  same  year  in  which  Henry  n.  of  France  a*- 
conded  the  throne,  Henry  XHI.  of  England  died — a  prince  who  ffis 
himself  the  inventor  of  many  contrivances  relating  to  fire-arms,  tai 
throughout  ^vhoae  reign  the  greatest  attention  was  paid  to  the  io^ 
provemont  of  artillery  and  arms.  In  this  reign  brass  cannon  vrew 
first  cast  in  England  ;  and  two  foreign  engineers  in  his  f^-  ' 
vented  shells,  or  firework  to  break  in  pieces  hollow  shot, 
the  smallest  piece  hitting  any  man  woxild  kill  or  spoil  him." 

*  It  is  probably  to  the  early  part  of  Henry  VIII. 's  reign  that  vt 
should  refer  the  very  carious  pistol-shields,  or  *'  targetts  aheilile  with 
gonnes,"  of  which  many  specimens  exist  in  the  Tower;  but  no  ei- 
nmplos  of  the  kind  have  been  found  in  any  foreign  collection. 

'  The  shield  is  probably  intended  to  protect  the  gnnner  in  firing 
from  the  small  loopholes  of  fortified  places,  called  wr«rirt7r<*ji,  uiJ 
the  barrel  generally  occupies  the  centre  of  the  shield,  in  place  ofth« 
boss  or  spike,  which  is  usually  in  this  position.  There  is  a  siull 
ftjwjrtnre  covered  with  a  grating  in  the  upper  part,  for  the  paipoM 
of  taking  aim,  and  a  handle  in  the  lower  half  enables  the  gozmerto 
direct  the  weapon.  A  separate  loading -chamber,  contoimog  tlk^ 
charge,  is  pushed  in  at  the  breech,  and  a  cross-bar  or  frame,  ^AoA 
tarns  on  trunnions,  is  shnt  down  and  retained  in  its  place  by  a  spriqe; 
or  bolt,  to  secure  it  whilst  firing.  If  3'ou  compare  this  plan  witk 
that  of  the  breech*loading  patcrcra,  you  will  see  how  very  simfileu 
the  adaptation  of  the  method  already  in  use  for  cannon. 

*  The  principle  of  a  separate  loading-chamber,  inserted  at  fcl* 
breech  and  held  in  its  place  hr  a  frame  with  wedge  or  holt,  bsrii^ 
been  tried  and  found  Buccessful,  it  only  remained  to  apply  the  Mfl* 
contrivance  to  the  harquebus  or  hagbut ;  and  fortunately  a  very  Sut 
specimen  in  the  Tower  armory  shows  us  exactly  how  this  was  done, 
and  gives  us  the  date  of  its  manufacture,  1537.  In  this  weapon 
the  loading-chamber  has  a  projecting  piece  above  the  touch -hole,  t9: 
insure  its  corresponding  with  the  pan  of  the  matolilock,  and  ii 
in  its  place  by  a  hinged  door,  which  is  sufficiently  long  to  eua 
chamber  to  be  inserted  and  withdrawn.  It  is  ornamented  with  thfl 
king*s  initials,  and  a  rose  cro^^-ncd,  supported  by  two  lions.  T 
are  on  the  fixed  breech,  above  the  loading-chamber,  togolhai 
the  armourer's  initials.  W.  H..  and  the  date,  1587.  Not 
ornament,  but  the  accuracy  of  workmanship  of  this  weapon  is 
remarkable.  The  bore  of  the  cliarabcr  is  -55,  and  of  the  barrel  'oSSi 
and  the  greatest  variation  from  these  measurements  I  have 
is  only  sixtecn-thousandtbs  of  an  inch.  When  we  consider  the 
tools  which  wore  in  use  at  I'  *  c  accuracy  both  of  the 
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mi  fitting  of  this  early  weapon  is  siirprisinfr>  nnj  in  strong  contrast 
nth  the  workmanBhip  of  many  tiruis  of  a  much  later  date. 

'A  krgor  weapon  of  similar  date  and  construction,  said  also  to 
bT»  belonged  to  the  king,  but  of  inferior  workmanship,  is  in  the 
r<m«r.  This  has  a  mach  larger  bore.  '79,  and  is  furnished  with  a 
^nog-bolt,  as  additional  security  to  hold  the  hingc-piecc.  The 
birrel  is  3  feet  6  inches  long,  and  it  is  styled  in  the  early  catalogues 
the  "  fowling-peoce"  of  that  monarch.' 

So  that  we  find  that  Henry  II.  of  France  had  no  more  to  do 
iritli  tho  origin  of  the  breech-loader  than  Goodwin  Sands  with 
Tcnterdon  steeple.     In  a  previous  article  on  the  '  Sporting-gon/* 

Efd  that  the  'hangge-guns,'  or  '  hand-guns/  introduced  into 
by  Edward  IV.,  were  the  earliest  kind  of  gun  known 
;ountr\*.  This  nionarcli  landed  at  Ravenahurgh  in  York- 
Bfeire  in  tho  year  1471,  bringing  with  him  300  Flemings  armed 
Kith  ^honggo-guns.'  Anderson,  Lamb,  and  other  writers  place 
date  of  the  introduction  of  '  bangge-gnns'  into  England  fifty 
Uter,  at  the  siege  of  Berwick  in  1521;  though  why  they 
d  have  been  specially  invented  for  that  siege  we  are  at  a 
to  divine,  any  more  than  why  Blunderstone  Rookery  was 
by  that  name,  when,  as  we  are  informed  on  good  authority. 
hob  nerer  frequented  it.  Dr.  Watson  says,  that  *  artillery  was 
Hed  from  the  time  of  Edward  III.,  and  pnrcbased  from  abroad  by 
lO  oar  successive  kings.*  But  not  a  word  do  we  gather  about 
'ittgge-gtins'  at  that  period.  Undoubtedly  Henry  VUI,  can  lay  a 
l>tler  claim  to  being  an  inventor  and  improver  of  fire-arras,  and 
Mably  the  sporting-gun,  than  any  other  European  monarch  of  whom 
rahave  any  record.  Stowe  saya  that  in  1521 — Camden,  1636 — 
Mt  ordnance  was  cast  by  John  Owen,  the  first  cannou-foundor  in 
iagUnd.  Very  probably,  therefore,  Anderson  and  Lamb  meant  that 
be '  first  cannon  ever  made  in  England*  were  used  at  the  siege  of 
Wwick. 

The  '  foreign  engineers'  spoken  of  by  Mr.  liatham  in  his  paper 
ron  which  we  have  quoted  were  Peter  13awd,  a  Frenchman,  and 
ittiEer  of  ordnance,  and  Peter  Van  Collen,  a  gunsmith  of  Flanders. 
J«ny  VETI.  died  in  1547,  tho  same  year  that  Henry  II.  of  Franco 
wended  the  throne.  The  breech-loaders  left  behind  by  the  former 
*«  of  different  construction  from  those  of  the  latter,  and  are  of  an 
*riier  date ;  so  that  wo  ore  fairly  at  a  h)ss  to  conceive  how,  or  on 
^at  gronnds,  so  many  Enghsh  authors  persist  in  ignoring  the  claims 
■f  Henry  A'lII.  to  being  an  inventor,  while  they  laud  to  the  skies 
1)080  of  lleniT  n.  of  France. 

In  the  Woolwich  Museum  there  is  also  a  breech -loading  wheel- 

iMk  gim.     Tho  loading-chamber  is  similar  to  that  of  the  matchlock 

■■lliibaB  in  the  Tower :  but  tho  wheel-lock  has  a  most  ingenious 

•  Btl^raria  for  D««eml)er  1871. 
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safety-stop  or  spring,  to  prevent  accidental  (liscLarge.  It  ftlso  hi 
It  tubular  back  sight,  common  enough  in  1580.  This  w^apou  is » 
very  fair  instance  of  the  manner  in  which  interesting  relics  belong- 
ing to  the  imiion  are  kept.  It  has  been  mbbcd  and  scrubbed  appi- 
rently  by  a  well-meatung,  no  doubt,  but  ignorant  charwoman.  odI^  iU 
trace  of  the  original  workman's  hand  is  lust.  The  stock  has  been 
replaced  by  one  oi'  mahogany — a  wood  not  introduced  into  Eng- 
land for  !i  score  of  years  later;  and  as  a  valuable  relic  of  antiqoityii 
is  utterly  spoiled. 

Wc  now  come  to  a  very  important  custom  practised  in  Frauf* 
in  1525,  and  in  Flanders  in  1515,  wltich  has  exercised  no  mum* 
portant  iniluence  over  the  advancement  of  the  art  of  gun-making :  v» 
allude  to  the  *  Knights  of  the  Arquebus'  in  France,  and  to  the  meei- 
ings  of  the  citizens  of  Flanders  to  compete  for  prizes-  The  Knigbto 
of  the  AnniehnB  were  associations  formed  under  the  sanction  of  let- 
ters patent  from  the  king,  to  practise  with  lliat  weajjon  for  aniust- 
ment.  The  Flemish  Arquebnseers  were  as  renowned  for  their  skill 
with  that  weapon  in  those  days  as  their  Belgian  descendants  axo  villi 
the  ride  in  this  epoch. 

At  SI.  Etierme,  in  France,  there  existed  a  manufactory  of  sport- 
ing-gims  in  1535.  But  to  the  Germans  alone  belongs  the  indiipot* 
able  fact  of  their  inventing  the  rifle.  Caspar  Zoller,  of  Vienm.  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  is  the  man  to  whom  tradition  points  ts  tl» 
originator  of  this  weapon.  Certain  it  is  that  the  inhabitanta  rf 
Leipaic,  in  1498,  possessed  grooved  barrels ;  and  in  1520  Kotiers 
spiral  groove  was  the  best  weapon  of  the  day,  and  continued  so  to 
three  htuulred  ifcars.  So  that  for  three  centuries  the  tiermauB  un- 
deniably possessed  the  best  muzzle-loading  weapon ;  and  until  fay 
recently  they  had  tho  only  army  in  the  world  armed  with  a  breeA- 
loader.  Kutter,  Leuttman,  Kiihfnss,  Reinagel,  Dmner,  are  namM 
which,  although  only  those  of  guuamiths  and  iuventorB,  have  id* 
scribed  many  a  victory  on  the  biittlc-tiag  of  Fatherland. 

Tho  Belgian  *  September  meeting'  now  held  annually  on  tlie 
plain  of  Linthout,  at  Brussels,  is  but  a  revival  on  a  large  scale  of* 
very  old  custom  on  tho  Continent.  The  Germans  had  these  mei^ 
ings  at  Nurembnxg  in  1129,  at  Augsburg  in  liSO,  and  other  plaw** 
Indeed,  it  is  astonishing  that  so  little  credit  has  be^n  given  \^ 
nation  for  their  determined  perseverance  and  skill  in  perfecting  fiw- 
ai'ms  for  war  as  well  as  sport. 

Prizes  for  arquebus  shooting  were  given  in  Switzerland  in  1450* 
This  has  resulted  in  the  annual  Tir  Nat  ion  ale  now  held.  The  hiiwy 
chamois -hunters  of  Smtzerland  were  long  known  throughout  Eiirop* 
as  marksmen  of  the  first  order  ;  and  the  pm-suit  of  this  wary  anifli**' 
which  called  forth  a  far-tlirowing  weapon,  has  had  as  much  to  oo 
with  j)roducing  rifies  in  that  country  as  our  jumchant  for  the  stubbw* 
has  enabled  us  to  aoqoiro  good  guns  in  Kuglond. 
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In  France  poor  old  Moutoigno  *  had  hoped  to  rqq  the  day  before 

»1  of  the  abolition  of  fire-arms.'  Eveu  in  England,  during  the 
of  Elizabeth,  they  were  in  no  favour  as  arms  of  the  chaao, 
iwitbatauding  the  re{>ort8  which  reached  our  island  home  from 
mcD  as  to  the  adoption  of  the  arquebus  in  that  country.  Roger 
jham  in  1589  wrote  the  best  treatise  on  the  bow  that  we  now 
isesa,  or  that  has  ever  been  written  in  any  language,  in  which 
tdvocatea  its  use  us  a  sporting  weapon  over  the  fire-arm.  In 
nmwell's  time,  Jervaise  Markham  admonished  the  government  to 
ain  the  bow  '  at  all  ha7,ards.' 

A  breech-loading  trestle-guu  (a.d.  1500)  was  hooked  by  an  anchor 
t  the  Good\s'in  Sands  about  the  end  of  last  century,  and  is  deline- 
1  in  the  Archtvoloffica  Britannica.  In  1497  breech-loaders  were 
d  at  the  siege  ofBoppard  in  Germany;  in  fact,  it  was  not  an  un- 
unon  thing  for  bombardelles,  hand-coulenvrincs,  harquebuts,  and 
Dpettes  to  be  loaded  at  the  breech  in  those  days.  These  weapons 
«  made  of  strong  iron  barrels,  from  lifteeu  to  fifty  pounds  weight, 
id  on  a  stand,  frame-work,  or  in  a  shaft  or  stock,  and  were  fired  by 
ins  of  a  slow  match  or  piece  of  tinder.  The  breech  mechanism  con- 
»i  of  a  movable  chamber  with  a  vent,  which,  on  the  ball  being 
ced  in  the  banel  before  the  powder,  was  shoved  in  after  it,  and 
lined  by  a  wedge  and  chamber-guard  fixed  to  the  barrel.  Other 
IS  constrncted  to  load  at  the  breech  had  leaf-valves  and  screws  to 
ie  the  place  of  a  wedge.  The  leaf-valve  was  introduced  by  way  of 
>enment  into  great  guns  some  years  ago,  and  proved,  us  it  did  in 
t  old  days,  a  failure. 

The  inventions,  aa  regai'ds  the  breech-loader,  brought  to  light 
recent  years  are  but  resuscitations  of  earlier  elforts  in  the  art  of 
ttnery,  Tacitus  wrote  '2000  years  ago  that  '  there  is  a  certain 
tara!  rotation  in  human  things,'  which  simply  means  that  the 
rid  goes  ronnd,  and  that  our  ideas  go  round.  And  as  history 
jomes  obHairCj  inventions  fall  into  the  '  sere  and  yellow  leaf  along 
th  it,  until  resuscitated,  to  again  serve  their  turn,  and  again  be 
carded.  It  is  not  generally  known  that  the  Lefaacheaux  system 
breech -loading,  which  was  thought  so  astonishing  by  sportsmen 
wr  years  ago,  as  opening  a  new  era  for  the  readier  destruction  of 
ne,  was  patented  by  Wright  and  Byrne,  gunmukera  of  London, 
1752.  This  enterprising  firm  only  resuscitated  it,  however,  from 
lat  was  known  as  '  the  hinge-break  to  the  chamber,'  and  applied 
trestle-gims  in  1540. 

CoH'a  revolvers  were  thought  to  be  wonderful  things  when  they 
peared  in  1835,  yet,  in  point  of  fact,  they  were  simply  *  resusci- 
icos.*  In  the  Tower  armory  is  a  revolver  of  tho  sixteenth  cen- 
ry,  with  four  chambers,  to  be  turned  by  tho  hand,  and  fired  by  a 
ilchlock.  Mr.  Benet  Wooderoft,  the  Superintendent  of  Patent 
lecifications,  has  said  '  that  five-sixths  of  Ike  a^^McoAAQ^a^  ^ot  ^- 
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tents  rolate  to  old  contrivances  ^vhich  have  been  patented  OKtx  m 
over  again.'  Whether  that  is  the  civse  or  not,  it  is  a  very  ainnai 
foot,  to  say  tbo  least  of  it,  that  uine-tentbs  of  the  breech-lotdo 
old  and  modem,  arc  all  upon  nearly  identical  syBtcms.  Giinmilu 
explain  this  by  saying  that  there  are  only,  after  all,  throe  wars 
closing  the  breech.  First,  the  barrel  may  be  closed  by  a  plug, 
plimger,  precisely  as  tho  mouth  of  a  bottle  is  dosed  by  a  cor 
next,  it  may  be  Bccurcd  by  a  cross-piocei  wedge,  or  bolt ;  and  lut 
it  may  be  secured  by  a  tap,  hnviug  an  aperture  movable  on  its  ax 

Of  course  you  find  instances  now  and  again  of  novelty  and  si 
plicity  combined — Westley- Richards',  for  instance;  but  with  \ 
exception  of  tho  London  gunmakers,  and  liigby  of  Dublin,  all  I 
efforts  of  would-be  inventors  seem  to  be  directed  to  solve  the  gn 
problem  of  *  how  not  to  do  it ;'  or  in  other  words,  Uiey  atta 
modem  complications  to  an  old  discovery,  and  thus  aim  at  the  I 
veted  diHtinoiiou  of  the  term — inrvntor.  It  is  a  fact  that  SfBi 
well  for  tbu  iutelligeDCO  of  tbo  general  pubUc,  that  their  prediiMtl 
for  strength  and  simplicity  bos  compelled  the  great  gunmakon 
the  trade  to  keep  perj>etually  on  tho  qui-vlret  in  order  to  obti 
such  a  desideratum  on  theii*  premises  ;  and  it  is  only  the  plain  tnf 
when  wo  state  they  have  succeeded  in  doing  so. 

Amongst  other  weapons  in  the  Tower  is  to  be  fonnd  a  hwecl 
loiiding  gun  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  mechanism  ofvUd 
wo  fancy,  will  be  recognised  in  a  modern  *  resuscitation'  now  fai-tl 
hands  of  the  public.  It  is  about  four  feet  long,  and  has  ongrBvedt 
the  barrel  the  following  modest  liltle  trumpet-blast :  '  Model  of  0 
of  the  projects  of  fusils.  Composed  and  proposed  by  Le  SieurBi 
thier,  I  CI  8,  of  tbo  camps  nnd  armies  of  the  king,  attached  to  t 
suite  of  the  minister  of  war.  Executed  by  De  Sainte.'  The  U 
in  this  gun  is  to  have  a  loadiug-chumbcr  attached  to  the  stock,  i 
stood  of  being  movable,  and  the  barrel  slides  forward  to  enable  1 
charge  to  be  inserted.  This  gun  is  one  of  the  earliest  of  fiint-bc 
known,  though  there  ia  one  other  in  tho  Tower  four  years  earii 
Three  otber  breech-loaders  on  the  same  system  arc  also  to  be  foi> 
there.  In  Pcpys'  Diarj' of  the  4th  March  1664  we  read:  *Th( 
are  several  people  trying  a  now -fashioned  gun  brought  myL< 
Peterborough  this  morning,  to  shoot  off  often  one  after  the  olb 
without  trouble  or  danger.'  The  good  and  pious  Pepys,  who  acoa 
the  idea  of  a  bribe,  but  took  presents  ad  Ub.t  seems  for  a  wow 
to  have  had  no  finger  in  this  pic.  Amongst  other  curiosities  ott 
breech-loaders  in  the  museum  at  Woolwich  is  to  be  seen  a  rcTolTi 
camion,  about  tbe  date  16iiO,  bearing  on  it  a  German  rhyme: 

*  Ootei  liUf  utul  unverdroMen, 
Hat  Mich  llftQs  Itejslnger  gegoseen, 
Mnnn  nent  inich  ein  Biintzen  In  dcr  Noth, 
Wirt  eintsr  aim  Mir  troSun— hcif  ihm  QoL' 
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th,  being  iuterprotcd,  meanotb— 
*  Bf  ahecr  lurd  work.  ild<1  Ood*«  good  aid. 
Jack  Ruysinger  this  gim  bath  made, 
In  tlmo  of  Deed  a  itoot  defence ; 
Who  fe«tB  uty  shot — Ood  help  liim  thence  I' 
is  this  but  a  mitrailleur  ?  Its  length  is  three  feet  niuc  iuches, 
mxoi  It  has  seven  bureSj  about  one  and  threc-quartor  iuches  in  dia- 
[  meter,  each  of  which  has  a  vcut  with  cover.    It  revolves  on  a  collar 
It  the  ceutro,  to  which  the  tnmnions  are  attached. 

Truly  there  is  nothing  now  under  the  sun.  The  witty  and 
worthy  citizen,  James  Packle  of  Loudon,  who  dourished  iu  1718, 
presented  his  invention  to  the  powera  of  the  tijue  being — i^ow  called 
the  '  authorities* — ^with  a  poetic  effusion  attached  to  it,  setting  forth 


*  fJefending  King  George,  your  country  and  lawes, 
U  defending  fuunjelved  and  the  Protestant  oauae/ 

nse  of  his  invention  he  farther  stated  was — 

*  For  brid^e6,  breeches,  lines,  and  puMS, 
Ships,  houses,  boatts,  and  other  plaocj^' 

exauination,  James  Pnckle's  gun  appears  to  us  to  be  identical 
the  wonderful  Gatling  gun,  about  which  we  have  heard  so  much 
itly.  It  has  a  central  pin  or  screw,  on  which  every  set  of  cham- 
bers '  j)hiy  off  and  on ;'  and  he  had  a  second  set,  ready  chai'ged,  to 
1  be  slipped  on  when  the  first  set  are  pulled  off  for  charging.  In  1S81 
I  Ihe  Marquis  of  Clanricarde  patented  a  plan  of  breech-londing,  which 
flODsisLed  of  a  sliding  loading-chamber,  elevated  to  receive  the  charge, 
,  wd  secured  by  a  wedge  and  lever,  to  hold  it  while  being  fired. 
Several  pieces  made  on  this  plan  were  taken  at  Bomarsund  by  the 
British  during  the  Russian  War. 

One  would  hardly  credit  the  fact  that  the  present  Lefauchcux 

goii  was  introduced  into  England  in  1837,  by  Mr.  Wilkinson  of 

Pall-niftU,  for  sale,  and  that  the  two  samples  sent  from  Paris  were 

'despised  and  rejected*  of  sportsmen,  and  eventually  bought  as  cnri- 

oiitka  in  1844  by  C.  D.  Scarisbrick,  Esq.,  who,  for  aught  we  know, 

may  have  them  now.     Yet  we  find  this  ss^stem  iu  1854,  ten  years 

later,  commencing  to  make  itself  known  and  appreciated — sic  tern- 

jtora  mutantur.     And  this  very  Lefuucbcux  gun  is  on  the  same 

principle  as  that  with  which  Henry  II.  of  France  shot  in  1540,  as  the 

museum  of  arms  of  St.  Etienne  in  France  fully  testifies  to ;  and  is 

now  the  popular  weapon. 

Respecting  breech-loadiitg  actions — as  the  mechanism  by  which 
the  breech  is  opened  or  closed  is  technically  called — numerous  pa- 
tents exist.  They  may  all,  however,  be  grouped  into  two  classes, 
known  respectively  as  *  lover'  and  '  snap*  actions.  In  the  former 
syitcm,  the  opening  and  dosing  of  the  breech  is  porforiued  tUx^^^ 
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the  agency  of  a  lever,  worked  by  the  hand  of  the  sportsmaa.  la 
the  latter,  the  opening  of  the  breech  olono  is  eSected  by  the  hud, 
and  the  locking  mechanism  is  moved  by  a  spring,  the  bamli 
being  secured  by  the  action  of  the  spring,  which  replaces  tlw 
catch,  as  it  were,  before  opening.  The  lever  plan  is  the  aimplest 
and  strongest,  whilo  the  snap-action  is  slightly  more  rapid.  The 
numerons  systems  of  snap-action  would  require  a  book  lo  registw 
them  in,  and  by  far  the  gi-eater  pait  have  failed  in  hard  work  for 
want  of  power.  "Mr,  Rigby  of  Dublin,  who  has  gained  a  repaU- 
tion  second  to  none  for  his  inventions  aad  improvoments  in  dre-anuG 
of  every  description,  has  recently  devised  a  snap-action  which,  trow 
actual  test,  appears  to  as  to  have  got  rid  of  most  of  the  objeclinii- 
able  features  of  other  systems.  For  instance,  it  admits  of  the  a» 
of  a  strong  side  spring,  and  yet  is  easier  closed  than  almost  ujr 
other  prior  invention.  Another  advantage  contained  in  it  is,  that 
the  spring  is  outside  the  gun,  where  it  can  be  easily  cleaned,  or  if 
necessary  replaced.  Other  pkins  on  the  same  system  have  inside 
springs,  which  get  rusted  without  being  noticed,  and  cannot  be  re- 
placed in  the  field  when  they  Ho  break.  There  is  nothing  conc««W 
in  Mr.  Rigby's  new  gim  ;  all  is  plain  and  above-board,  and  the  mort 
ignorant  of  tyros,  as  far  as  gnns  are  concerned,  can  satisfy  faimi^lf 
of  the  strength  of  the  spring  by  ocular  demonstration.  Mr.  Bi^< 
in  other  respects,  has  met  a  want  long  felt  by  sportsmen  kfarod, 
i.e.  &  good  shot  grni  and  riile  combined. 

Old  systems  there  were,  to  be  sure,  the  most  common  of  vrlich 
was  a  double-barrelled  shotgun,  and  riHed  barrels  to  match  tb£ 
same  stock,  in  one  case.  This  was  for  muzzle -loaders,  and  it  remained 
for  Mr.  Rigby  to  apply  as  equally  conveuient  an  arrangement  to  tk* 
breech-loader,  by  means  of  which  central-fire  breech-loading  guns  or 
rifies  may  be  converted  into  small-bore  or  pea  gnns  or  rifles  at  vilL 
This  vuUtum  in  parvo  was  a  desideratum  devoutly  prayed  for  i>y 
votaries  of  Nimrod  resident  in  India  and  other  distant  climes  for 
many  years,  aud  ia  a  boon  that  can  only  be  thoroughly  appreciato^ 
by  those  who  have  felt  the  want  of  such  an  invention.  Tkis  tnuts- 
formation  is  effected  by  inserting  at  the  breech  end  a  smnll-bor» 
tube,  turned  to  fit  inside  the  chamber  and  barrel.  The  same  'strik- 
ing arrangement'  may  be  employed  to  ignite  the  cartridges  used  in 
such  small-bore  tubes,  and  for  the  ordinary  large  cartridges  for 
which  the  gun  has  been  originally  made ;  and  the  extraction  of 
the  small  cartridge  is  effected  by  replacing  the  ordinaiy  extnciof 
by  another  suitable  to  the  smaller  bore.  This  important  principle 
is  equally  applicable  to  single  and  double-barrelled  guns.  For 
many  j'ears,  steel  or  iron  gun-barrels  have  been  drilled  from  solid 
bars,  or  punched  and  rolled,  as  well  as  wolded.  Such  barrelfl  »* 
ordinarily  manufactured  have  the  grain  of  the  metal  running  iu  * 
longitudinal  direction,  and  are  consequently  less  favourably  dispose^ 
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9  resist  any  bursting  strain  than  welded  barrels,  in  which  the  grain 
UJis  spirally.  Mr.  Rigby's  iruprovemeut  consists  in  heating  the 
ftrrels  before  or  after  drilling,  but  whilo  the  hole  is  still  unfinished, 
bd  twisting  thorn  on  thoir  own  axes  until  the  grain  of  tho  metal  is 

rown  spindly  round  the  bore  to  any  desired  angle.  It  is  prefen-ed 
do  this  after  the  first  hole  has  been  made,  and  to  hammer  the 
luface  lightly  after  twisting.  It  has  been  a  constant  source  of 
mioyaoce  to  sportsmen  that  cartridges,  when  6red  rapidly  and  by 
le  bnndred  at  a  time — as,  for  instance,  in  a  baiiiu:  —  will  foul  a 
reech-loading  gun.  In  order  to  effect  a  diminution  or  prevention 
\  fouling  in  the  barrel,  Mr.  Righy  baa  checked  this  annoyance  in 
fi  very  fom  ct  or'ujo,  by  improving  the  cartridge.  To  effect  this 
bwct,  the  inner  surface  of  his  cartnUge  case  is  formed  with  raised 
■b  on  it,  and  is  placed  either  at  right  angles  or  obUquely  to  tho 
^of  bore  ;  these  contractions  are  bo  placed  that  during  the  pas- 
ige  of  the  ignited  gases  &om  the  cartridge  into  the  barrel  the 
Irder  and  more  adhesive  portions  aro  caught  by  and  deposited  on 
kse  ridges  or  contractions.  The  same  object  may  he  effected  by 
ktaching  one  or  more  metal  rings  or  coils  to  the  inner  surface  of 
le  cartridc;e  case,  or  so  placing  them  in  it  as  not  to  be  forced  out 
f  the  discharge.  Mr.  Righy,  in  addition  to  these  improvements 
k  fire-arras,  is  moreover  a  Utteratenv  of  considerable  ability  in  his 
feMfpecial  department. 

Hpuiutgoras,  Thalcs,  Socrates,  taught  their  disciples  rica  voce, 
bt  by  writing.  The  same  practice  was  observed  by  Pythagoras,  as 
ll  the  ancients  testify,  with  this  difference :  that  he  took  more  care 
M  the  others  that  the  secrets  of  his  science  should  not  be  tlivulged. 
klen  assures  us  that  the  science  of  medicine  was  handed  doi\ii  by 
radition.  Cicero  writes  that  all  things  in  a  state  arc  not  to  be 
Glided  down  by  written  laws  ;  and  the  man  who  divulged  the  secrets 
t  Kama  was  put  to  death  for  his  rashness.  Plato,  like  Pythagoras, 
R  Job.  Pic.  writes  in  his  Apology,  thought  that  whatever  was  most 
bportont  in  science  should  be  taught  v'wa  voce,  but  not  written. 
«j8ia8  the  Pythagorean  accused  Hipparchua  of  revealing  to  the 
^wd  the  secrets  of  his  science,  and  for  so  doing  he  was  publicly 
EXpelled  from  his  school.  'Wo  all  know  tho  celebrated  remark  of 
Socrates  on  this  subject.  So  that  if  gunmakers  as  a  class  followed 
hi  theories  of  these  '  geniuses  of  ancient  days,*  we  should  still  be 
11  the  daric  as  regards  all  relating  to  gunmaking. 

Mr.  Greener  has  shown,  in  his  book  on  Modern  Breech-loaders, 
sporting  and  MiUtanf,  that  ho  at  least  has  followed  the  advice  of 
Kpaminondas  the  Theban,  who  said  '  that  every  subject  had  a  Iiandle, 
^d  if  that  be  taken  hold  of,  the  subject  can  bo  well  managed ;'  and 
fight  well  has  "Sir,  Greener  handled  his  subject.  Every  kind  of  in- 
*«ition  patented  by  his  conjnrea  has  been  fairly  and  honestly  set 
'orth  in  his  book  ;  he  has  '  nothing  extenuated,  or  aug^iV  %eX  ^n'^'^ 
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in  malice/  At  St.  Mark's  Works,  Birmingham,  be  has  turned  out 
many  new  inventions  and  improvementB  of  his  own  in  fire-arms,  aul 
also  condncted  a  varied  aeries  of  experiments  in  explosives,  whick 
at  the  present  moment  form  the  only  reliable  data  to  which  spurti* 
men  can  refer  on  an  emergency.  Amongst  others  of  Mr.  GreentfH 
inventions  occurs  one  which  is  deserving  of  notice,  as  it  has  L 
been  a  desideratum — we  allndo  to  *  self-acting  strikers/ 

Land  and  WaUr  thus  concisely  speaks  of  an  invention  vr 
it  believes  '  to  bo  a  step  in  the  right  direction,'  and  which  we 
join  :  '  Instead  of  the  strikers  being  worked  by  springs,  as  is 
in  ordinary  breech-loaders,  he  (Mr.  Greener)  works  tbem  with 
hammers.     There  is  a  small  hook  on  the  breast  of  the  bamtui 
which  brings  up  tbe  strikers  clear  of  the  cartridge  at  half- 
hammers  are  made  to  face  witb  a  free  and  effective  blow  a 
strikers.     We  observe  the  needles  ore  maoh  stronger  thau  usoi 
and  altogether  the  gun  appears  neat  and  dnrable,  and  tbe 
ment  very  simple/ 

Mr.  Greener,  like  most  of  his  confreres,  has  contributed  to 
military  arcana;  bat  we  think  he  stands  faciU  prin<cp$  as  repti 
his  jtatent  pencil-case  bayonet,  concerning  which  he  writes: 
the  fore-end  of  the  Martiui  riile-stock  is  of  little  service  exoptt^ 
protect  the  barrel,  we  make  UHe  of  it  for  a  bayonet-case,    Hu* 
bayonet  can  then  be  pushed  forward  and  secnred  instantly  v^  k- 
qnired,  and  except  when  wanted  for  use,  it  is  kept  in  tiie  slock  likJ 
a  pencil-case.  When  it  is  fixed,  it  is  secured  by  a  kind  of  nos*-<ip 
which  forms  the  end  of  the  stock,  passes  round  the  barrel,  sui 
attached  by  soft  soldering  or  by  a  screw-pin.    The  handle  iaalu 
which  projects  from  the  stock,  and  slides  up  the  remrod  groovd; 
is  secured  by  turning  it  on  one  side  into  a  notch  in  the  Dose-tf 
with  the  addition  of  a  6{>ring  untch.     When  the  bayonet  is 
back  into  the  stock,  the  knob  is  turned  down  flush  out  of  the  M 
The  ramrod  is  fitted  on  the  side  of  the  stock  in  this  arran, 
There  are  several  advantages  in  this  plan  —  no  bayonet-sesbM 
or  &og,  which  ver.*  much  incommodes  the  soldier  in  skinmsUnffi 
is  required ;  the  ritte  con  still  be  made  the  regulation  weight,  wtf 
the  bayonet  included.     This  would  enable  tbe  soldier  to  carry  mor 
cartridges,  or  a  light  spade,  which  will  bo  necessary  in  modem  wU 
fare ;  this  bayonet  can  be  fixed  far  quicker  than  one  of  th«  ordintft 
kind,  can  bo  made  stronger  than  the  triangle  bayonet,  would  resi^ 
a  greater  strain,  as  it  lies  closer  to  the  barrel,  and  would  b«  alb* 
getheir  more  convenient,  especially  when  skirmishing  or  in  rifle-piJ* 

The  clumsy  weapon  known  us  the  'sword-bayonet'  has  {cVbI^ 
voeates  in  tbe  liritisb  army,  as  when  fixed  it  utterly  deetPojB  tkf 
balance  of  the  weapon.  Its  weight  moreover  is  quite  cnpiibl«  f^ 
bending  a  rifle  when  hot  from  ra|rid  firing.  In  the  navy  a  still  i  inr 
objectionable  practice  exists  of  filing  u  eutkss  on  the  top  ^  • ' 
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An  examiner  of  arms  told  ub  tliat  when  the  riiles  of  a  ship's 
are  returned  into  store,  after  one  of  her  Majesty's  slupa 
d-ot}'  from  a  long  comiuisBion,  '  that  as  far  as  regards  ac- 
ancy  of  shooting,  it  could  not  bo  expected  from  theui ;  they  were 
ill  uoro  or  leas  deteriorated  by  boiiig  either  slightly  beat,  or  spoiled 
in  Boiue  way  by  exoessive  rubbing  with/  he  thought,  '  sand  and  oil, 
to  brighten  them.'  And  that,  as  far  as  he  saw,  *  the  best  weapon 
kir  the  navy  would  be  a  short  thick  brass  blunderbns,  which  would 
admit  of  any  amount  oijHjli-ah,'  This  may  have  been  so.  We  can 
gOAiautee  the  fact,  from  personal  observation,  that  iu  the  present 
day  our  blue  jackets  are  in  all  respects  as  well  acquainted  vnih  arms 
•s  our  uiilitia,  if  not  better.  Mr.  Oreeuer's  case  illustrates  the 
iimess  ofour  (iovemment  to  adopt  inventions,  although  the  utility 
be  more  or  less  apparent  to  disinterested  spectators. 
In  one  of  the  campaigns  of  WiUiam  III.  in  Flanders,  a  French 
eut  armed  with  the  socket  bayonet  advanced  against  tlie  25tb 
«nt  commanded  by  Colonel  Maxwell,  who  ordered  his  men 
immediately  to  screw  their  antiquated  bayonet  into  their  muskets, 
ihib  only  mode  oar  unfortnnate  soldiers  tlien  had  of  fixing  bayonets. 
t  was  the  gallant  Maxwell's  surprise  when  the  French,  having 
ed  within  a  proper  distance,  thi*ew  in  a  heavy  fire,  which  for  a 
ent  dumbfounded  the  25th  Regiment ;  recovering  themselves 
idly,  tbey  charged  tbe  French,  and  drove  tbem  buck  upon  their 
reinforcements.  Mr.  Greener's  name  is  identified  with  the  '  wedge- 
bfit  breech-loader,*  an  excellent  contrivance  for  solidity  and  safety; 
the  •treble-grip  breech-loader;'  and  has  also  much  improved  the 
manufacture  of  cartridges. 

lu  Colonel  Hawker's  day  the  pubhc  at  lai'ge  were  silent  on  matters 
connecU;d  with  guns.  The  Volunteer  movement  has  taken  such  vast 
iftformation  from  the  drill-shed,  and  made  it  interesting  to  the  in- 
bkbitants  ol  every  hamlet  throughout  tbe  length  and  breadth  of  the 
Und,  that  gunmakers  have  tunied  authors  in  order  to  explain  their 
inTenlione  and  show  themselves  well  up  in  all  the  latest  improve- 
meuts  in  fire-arms.  Mr.  Jamos  Dalziel  Dougal,  identified  with  the 
'lock-l'ost  breech-loader,'  has  contributed  largely  to  the  Hterature 
Ofthe  sporting  gun  ;  and  independently  of  that,  his  foraier  connection 
*ith  the  Fitid  and  Sporting  0<t^et(ehas  given  him  a  facihty  of  gra- 
phic description  worthy  of  emulation  by  any  aspirant  to  literary  fame 
in  tbut  specialty.  It  was  from  a  practical  knowledge  of  his  subject, 
«id  the  quick  obser^'ation  of  many  deficiencies  in  all  varieties  of 
gBns  mftnuCtictured  on  the  breech-loadiug  system,  that  instigated 
Mr.  Dougal  to  invent  the  lock-fast  gun.  What  he  saw  was  re- 
qoisite,  was  to  draw  the  rear  end  of  the  barrels  into  corresponding 
annnlar  recesses  in,  or  upon  ci[uivalent  projections  on,  the  stock: 
•nd  ibis  was  done  by  converting  the  hitherto  fixed  hiuge-pin,  on 
which  tbe  barrels  play,  into  a  movable  eccentric  key.     IXi^  ecc^vi- 
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tricity  of  tliis  key*s  motion  causes  iLe  barrels  to  play  in  aii'i  oat 
iVom  the  stock,  compict^ily  altering  the  whole  constnictios  an^ 
quality  of  a  breech-loader,  by  pemiitting  the  ends  of  the  WrreU 
Hnd  the  fnlsc  breech  *  to  interlock  vnXh  each  other.'  Hence  the  gm 
is  termed  the  '  lock-fast/  a  strictly  proper  designation.  The  locking 
power  exceeds  1200  lbs.  in  the  lightest  fowling-pieces ^  and  cad  be 
increased  in  proportion  to  the  weight  of  the  gnn.  At  the  Tntena- 
lional  Exhibition  of  1862,  Mr.  Dongal,  in  company  with  Sir  William 
Armstrong  and  Colonel  Colt,  was  awarded  a  modal  for  *  principle  of 
ioustnictiou.*  Tho  solidity  of  this  system  is  beyond  all  praise,  tt 
by  means  of  the  sliding  motion  gained  by  the  hinge  being  an  ccttB* 
trie  key,  of  which  the  lever  is  a  part,  projections  on  the  breecli  fit 
into  the  bai-rels  and  lump  beneath,  under  the  immense  levcni^, 
bringing  the  ban*els  and  stock  as  solidly  together  as  if  one  piew. 
This  also  prevents  any  tendency  of  the  barrels  to  dip  at  the  ninA 
as  the  lock-fast  renders  it  imj>08sible.  Tlie  discs  on  the  breccb, 
littiug  tight  into  the  barrels,  prevent  npwai'd  motion  in  the  sUghta^ 
degree.  The  late  Captain  Forsvtb,  better  known  nnderhia  «o, 
plume  of  *  Black  Buck'  of  the  Fidd  newspaper,  than  whom  a 
j)ractical  sportsman — with  the  exception  of  the  '  Old  Shekarry' — i 
gave  his  opinions  in  print,  has  left  a  record  behind  him  in 
Sportiufj  liijle  aud  its  ProjeciUea,  which  bears  high  testimftCT  to 
this  invention. 

With  regard  to  the  activity  of  foreign  over  English  invent''^. 
^Ir.  Dongal  assiu-es  ns  that  as  early  as  1861  he  saw  no  less  thon 
forty  varieties  in  one  manufactory  at  Liege.  Since  then,  howevH, 
Mr.  Dougal  and  his  coufreres  have  set  to  work  to  retrieve  oor 
British  claim  to  originality,  and  at  the  present  moment  the  strongtM 
and  best  breech-loaders  in  the  world  aro  produced  in  England. 

It  is  much  more  pleasing  to  the  eye  to  view  our  progress  in  tiw 
jirt  of  making  guns  in  1872  than  it  is  to  look  back  upon  the  stBte<rf 
*  do  well  enough*  in  which  Mr.  Rigby  depicts  us  as  wallowing  in  1851. 
In  the  Practical  Mechanic's  Journal  for  November  15,  186!2.  Mr. 
Rigby  gives  a  graphic  description  of  our  *  National  Annory'  of  srauD 
arms,  as  shown  at  the  Exhibition,  and  thus  speaks  of  the  great  stei' 
we  had  taken  in  eleven  years:  *  In  1851  an  examination  ofsnuH 
arms  contributed  by  British  manufacturers  unmistakably  revealed  tlw 
fact  that  no  change  of  importance  in  their  form  or  construction,  do 
invention  of  note,  had  beon  introduced  during  a  period  of  thirty  yeaH. 
since  the  date  of  the  final  estabhshment  of  the  detonating  system  in* 
stead  of  the  flint.  There  was  not  a  single  breech -loading  gun  in  tho 
whole  collection ;  and  no  proposal  for  breech -loading  would  be  enttf* 
tained  by  the  loading  manufacturers.  There  was  not  a  military  HAl 
worthy,of  the  name,  and  mihtary  men  ridiculed  the  idea  whenever  sag* 
gested  of  arming  troops  with  *    **  "»  stale  of  knowledge  uiayl» 

inferred  from  the  fact  that  1  Brunswick  riile,  then  oied 
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ne  of  onr  regiments,  was  held  up  by  those  who  Icil  pnblic  opinion 
le  most  perfect  fomi  of  ride  which  had  ever  boon  inveuted.*  Ah 

in  this  year  of  grace  187*2,  we  are  still  without  an  Intelligence 
iitmeDi  in  our  War  Office,  any  more  than  at  the  period  when 
Rigby  wrote,  it  is  not  too  much  to  infer  that  as  regards  foreign 
otions  in  gunnery,  with  the  exception  of  that  in  the  possession 
oglisb  gunmakers,  little  else  is  known.    The  Miiitanj  Kcriew  for 

1852  thus  descants  upon  what  *  ought  to  bo'  in  this  country  : 

If  the  wealth  of  nations  is  l)ased  upon  the  induatriftl  energies 
AtT  peoples,  the  power  and  independence  of  a  nation  is  no  less 
Ddeni  upon  a  healthy  condition  of  its  miHtaiy  institutions,  and 
be  excellence  of  the  arms  which  it  places  in  the  hands  of  its 
ars.* 

\i  is  an  ominous  fact  that  our  Indian  sportsmen  and  officers — 
;wo  terms  are  synonymous  almost  in  people's  miuda  —  ai'e 
r  in  accord  with  the  views  of  the  authorities  as  regards  the  best 
for  the  army.  Exjierience  and  red-tape  can  never  lie  down 
;her.  In  the  *  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Breech-load- 
Small  Arms,  1868,*  appears  the  name  of  a  well-kno^^'n  firm  of 
lakcrs,  Westley-Richards,  rivals  in  years  gone  by  to  the  well- 
m  Joe  Manton.  This  firm  sent  in  two  systems  for  trial  in  the 
petition  to  which  all  were  exposed. 

iapidity  of  fire  being  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  important 
ties  which  a  rifle  can  and  must  possess  for  a  niilitaiy  ann,  it 
»t  a  matter  of  wonder  that  tliis  firm,  with  its  vast  experience, 
Id  have  produced  the  best  weapon  in  this  respect ;  and  it  took 
first  place,  firing  as  it  did  twenty  rounds  in  a  minute  (this 
was  on  what  is  known  as  the  elevating-block  system) ;  another 
by  the  same  firm  taking  thu-d  place  for  rapidity  of  fire  on  the 
Ig-block  system,  and  was  coupled  with  the  Henry  ride,  con- 
!ted  on  the  same  method.  The  Martini  rifle,  on  the  elevating- 
i  plan,  took  a  second  place.     Yet,  although  Westley- Richards 

first  and  third  places  on  both  systems,  and  could  easily  have 
bined  them,  from  his  knowledge  and  success  in  both,  the  autho- 
B  preferred  a  combination  of  tho  Martini,  which  took  only  3«cond 
B  for  rapidity  of  fire,  with  the  Henry,  which  tied  with  Westley- 
lards'  third-placed  rifle  in  the  contest.  And  this,  too,  directly 
position  to  tho  expressed  opinion  of  all  practical  gunmakers.  The 
It  has  been,  as  any  one  conversant  with  military  matters  knows, 
Elore^  and  that  a  most  expensive  one.  This  singular  selection  is 
he  more  inexplicable,  as  the  Westley-Ric hards  military  rifle  is,  as 
irda  liroech  mechanism,  similar  to  tho  Henry,  over  which,  too, 
ftd  the  advantage  of  possessing  no  delicate  spiral-spring,  but  the 
ntry  mainspring  used  in  locks.  So  that,  on  the  score  of  economy, 
fiftvemment  authorities  have  literally  *  not  a  leg  to  stand  Vpon.' 
mer,  striker,  and  tumbler  are  all  in  one  piece,  &  ^ea\.  d^e^sv 
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fleratuni,  giving,  as  such  a  remarkable  combination  abonld,  umnecfe 
strength  and  power  of  resistiDg  wear  and  tear  and  roacrb  qmj^  in  « 
campaign.  It  moreorer  has  a  safety-bolt,  which  answerB  the  pa* 
pose  of  a  half-cock,  which  the  present  military  weapon  is  nttodf 
destitnto  of. 

The  parts  forming  the  znechamsm  are  few,  and  of  innwi 
strength,  being  only  fourteen  in  all,  with  seven  pins,  and  sudi 
could  easily  be  repaired  or  replaccit  by  a  regimental  armourer, 
need  hardly  mention  the  notorions  fact  that  at  Wimbledon  this 
asserts  its  sujteriority  every  year.  The  ballet  and  rifling  sre 
Henry's  plan,  and  aa  we  have  previously  stated  that  it  is  gimiltf 
to  the  Martini  in  appearance  and  constmction,  only  sni>€rior  in  ill 
simplicity,  most  people  were  at  a  loss  to  conjecture  why  the  Gorwn- 
ment  found  it  necessary  to  combine  the  Martini  and  Henry  systeu, 
when  the  \yestley-Richftrds  gun  actnnlly  represented  lht\  bewt  can- 
bined  points  of  both  those  weapons.  The  result  has  proved  the  miB- 
take  made  in  overlooking  a  ready-to-hand  and  proved  weapon  lib 
Wostlcy-Richards'  for  an  untriefl  and  unknown  rifle. 

The  Westley- Richards  action  for  double  guns  for  sporting 
poses  has  proved  itself  successful  in  every  way,  while  their 
known  '  express  rifle*  is  a  standing  proof  of  snc^ress  in  all  bi 
of  their  profession.    "We  cannot  here  chronicle  the  numerous  inres- 
tions  patented  by  this  old  and  wt'll-knowii  firm ;  but  it  is  a 
act  of  justice  to  mention  how  near  the  amiy  was  to  having 
hands  a  Westley-Richards  lifle. 

Mr.  Daw,  well  known  to  the  world  as  the  inventor  of  tin* 
iral-fire  400/. -prize  cartridge,  adajited  to  central-fire  breech- 
guns,  conferred  a  hoon  upon  his  country  which  can  hardly 
much  exaggerated,  or  too  highly  appreciated.  As  foreign  goi 
mcnts  saw  from  the  first  the  necessity  for  procuring  such  a  consUft* 
mation  of  skill  and  dexterity  as  a  central-fire  cartridge*  and  offwrf 
large  premiums  for  a  good  pattern,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  tliM 
our  own  Government  should  follow  suit,  aud»  influenced  by  no  paiii- 
monious  feelings  on  tlie  score  of  economy,  offer  a  reward  of  suob  * 
large  sum  (?)  as  400/,  to  place  ns  on  '  a  vantage-ground'  in  caM  rf 
war  with  any  belicoso  foreign  state  rash  enough  to  meet  ns  in  tie 
lists.  It  cannot  but  be  a  matter  of  gratolation  to  the  inhabitaotf 
of  our  *  tight  little,  right  little  island/  surrounded  as  it  is — forloi' 
ately  for  us — by  its 

'  Zone  of  aUver  twa,  narrow  thoiiKh  it  be,* 

that  a  native  should  assort  our  superiority 

'  In  ftrts,  ia  amu.* 

When  the  cartridge  took  the  place  of  the  powder-flask  and  sliO*' 
belt  for  sporting  purposes,  n  great  step  in  advance  was  made :  s"^ 
ill  connection  with  breech-loaders,  that  known  as  Lefaucbeui  heasBfi 
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\  desireil  finhslitate.  It  has  been  very  popular  and  rcry  succcss- 
I  and  will,  no  doubt,  hold  its  own  as  lou|^  ae  the  guns  constnicted 
jil  are  in  use*  It  is  true  the  Lefancheax  cartridgos  laboured  under 
feidrttntages  which  sometimes  turued  out  sources  of  dlsappoint- 
mt  and  annoyance  to  the  sportsman.  This  cartridge,  aa  almost 
Uy  one  knows,  is  exploded  by  the  hammer  striking  an  upright 
les  pin,  the  lower  end  of  which  communicates  the  blow  to  a  small 
}  fixed  in  the  inside  of  the  base.  Now  if  in  packing,  or  the  car- 
^  in  the  Beld,  or  in  loading,  this  pin  got  bent  by  accident  out  of 
proper  line,  it  became  perfectly  useless.  No  sportsman  of  even 
linary  experience  can  have  failed  to  notice  *  miss  fires*  owing  to 
)b  an  nntoward  incident ;  but  how  much  more  serious  such  an 
ndent  would  be  in  the  presence  of  an  infuriated  tiger,  can  be  bet- 
imagined  Uiau  describecl.  Mr.  Daw  has  obviated  such  a  conirc- 
^$  by  inventing  his  central-lire  cartridge,  in  which  is  no  brass 
u  The  absence  of  this  pin  is,  moreover,  an  element  of  safety  to 
J  repreheusiblo  habit  of  allomng  cartridges  to  lie  about,  where 
ildreu  and  other  i (j no ra  vu  miy^lii  chance  to  get  hold  of  them.  The 
louating  cap  is  in  the  centre  of  the  cartridge,  and  sHghtly  below 
f  sorface.  By  this  depression,  the  base  can  be  struck  with  any 
loont  offeree  without  the  cap  itself  boin<^  touched.  Here  is  a  great 
toent  of  safety ;  the  cap  must  bo  actually  struck  by  something  re- 
obHng  the  piston  of  the  central-fire  gun  before  any  explosion  can 
»  place.  The  interior  of  this  elegant  and  simple  invention  is  well 
rtby  of  description.  In  the  centre  of  the  base  is  a  metallic  cup, 
lb  a  touch-hole  drilled  through  the  top.  This  cup  is  so  attached 
It  it  forms  port  of  the  base  itself,  the  port  with  the  touch-bole 
igeeting  forward  inside,  so  as  to  be  imbedded  in  the  powder, 
len  a  small  four-grooved  anvil,  with  a  conical  heful,  fits  loosely 
to  the  cup,  and  upon  this  anvil  is  placed  the  percussion  cap.  It 
,  mnst  be,  patent  to  the  most  careless  reader  of  this  description, 
|t  when  the  hammer  strikes,  the  cap  explodes  within  the  breech, 
id  the  flame  darting  down  the  grooves  of  the  anvil — having  only 
Ift-tenth  of  an  inch  to  travel  to  the  centre  of  the  charge — instant- 
leous  ignition  is  always  the  result.  There  is  no  escape  of  gas, 
^  flash  of  the  cap  in  the  eye  to  glare  upon  it,  or  impair  its  accu- 
i«yfor  firing  the  left  barrel  at  a  wild  November  'covey;*  no  danger 
f  a  piece  of  the  copper  flying  off  against  the  face.  As  fai-  as  the 
^orermaent  is  concenied,  they  have  reaped  a  double  advantage  in 
Acvring  aucb  a  cartridge,  for  the  simple  reason  that  millions  may 
•e  MUt  anywhere  and  everywhere  without  fear  of  an  explosion. 

Mr,  Daw  introduced  his  central-fire  gun  to  the  sporting  world 
11861,  and  it  presents  to  all  appearance  the  well-known  form  of 
■^discarded  old  muzzle-loader — sic  tempora  tnnlmiUtr,  O,  shades 
^  Hawker !  fancy  a  nipple  ocutral-fire  gun !  The  gallant  Colonel 
^  1S22  issued  bia  Instructions  to  young  Sportsm^n^  in  ^vbiic^  Vok 
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strongly  condemned  anything  set  np  as  n  rival  to  tfao  old  fiiiit-bck 
giin.  Yes  ;  the  Colonel  gravely  mourned  *  that  et'^ry  gnninJ 
almost  fivery  sportflmou  is  bo  infatuated  with  the  deionA 
percussion  system !'  We  have  most  of  ua  heard  of  the  Colonel* 
wonderful  series  of  experiments  'Flint -lock  rerstu  PercossioD,' 
out  of  which  he  extracted  a  verdict  against  the  new  intmder.  Yri 
stay — what's  this?  *  In  a  ver^'  few  years,'  onr  gallant  sports- 
man writes,  '  the  copper  cap  is  now  in  general  nse  for  detonstors, 
and  it  gives  me  satisfaction  to  see  it.*  In  a  very  short  time, 
when  nipples  were  invented,  and  with  all  the  satig-froid  imagin- 
ahle,  the  Colonel  claimed  the  paternity  of  the  invention,  and  ihtl 
with  all  the  courage  and  generosity  of  his  noble  nature.  *  I  s«t 
my  wits  to  work,'  says  he,  *  to  simplify  the  invention.  At  lati 
the  plan  of  a  perforated  nipple  and  the  detonating  powder  in  tlw 
crown  of  a  small  cap  occurred  to  me;*  and  on  he  goes,  st;/ 
the^late  Mr.  Manton  made  the  first  nipple  detonator  'prcL^- 
my  own  plan.*  We  are  told  hy  him,  that  '  the  whole  job  was  Aou 
from  my  drawing;*  and,  furthermore,  *  Thus  Joe,' — meaning  tlit 
renowned  Joe  Manton,  —  *  thus  Joe,  who  le<l  the  fashion  for  i 
the  world,  sent  ont  a  few  copper-cap  guns,  and  I  know  with  man 
degree  of  reluctance.'  The  Colonel — peace  be  to  his  m/uiesf— 
was  not  the  only  one  connected  vrith  inventions  who  failft)  ^ 
'render  under  Cfpsar  the  things  which  are  Ciesar's ;'  ondi(,thit 
ilr.  Daw  had  great  difficulty  in  satisfying  the  (fohemoucht  knwn 
as  red  tape,  that  he  was  fairly  entitled  to  his  reward  as  the  inveator 
of  the  ceutral-fire  cartridge. 

The  spoiling  gun  has  always  led  the  way  in  gunnery  improte- 
ments,  the  military  arm  following  at  a  respectful  distance.    Tiif 
percussion-cap  was  introduced  into  the  army  owing  to  a  mere  haw 
fill  of  Royal  Marine  Light  Infantry  saving  a  company  of  the  87i 
Madras  Native  Infantry  from  utter  annihilation  by  a  large  forec 
of  Chinese   braves,  the  Madras  infantry  being  at  a  disadvantji^ 
from  ha\-ing  the  old  Hint-lock  when  in  action.     The  Marines  bi' 
been  given  percussion-guns  as  an  experiment — and  that,  in  tin 
eyes  of  the  Government,  a  doubtful  one.    Englishmen  think  notbtuf 
now  of  spending  a  shooting  season  in  the  Canadian  woods,  or 
illimitable  prairies  of  the  Far,  Far  West ;  whilst  the  crack  of  thf 
London  giui  may  be  heard  reverberating  throngh  the  fiords  of  Kof 
way,  even  across  eastward  to  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea. 
our  Indian  sportsman  has  long  been  held  up  as  the  perfect  modd*" 
a  Nimrod,  and  the  tiger  •  hunt  is  the  culminating  acme  of  onr 
native  island  daring. 

Mr.  Daw's  name  some  few  years  back  came  to  be  mixed  op 
with  that  of  Schneider,  whom  some  people  have  canonised  as  * 
*  martyr'  to  government  parsimony  in  comiection  with  the  SchncM^ 
rifle,  now  in  the  bands  of  the  army.     The  following  simple  stut^* 
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lU  will  ehow  that  Mr.  Daw  is  the  chief  loser  and  martyr  by  any 
tactions  that  took  place  between  Schneider  and  the  British 
eminent : 

'  Farie,  August  2t:t,  it)«i. 

•  Received  of  Mr.  George  H.  Daw  the  sum  of  seven  hnndred 
ids  sterling,  the  full  amount  agreed  to  be  paid  to  nie  by  him  as 
contract  of  the  2Gth  inst,,  for  the  transfer  to  him  of  the  owner- 
■  of  mtf  patents  for  Great  J^ritain  and  Belgium  for  7/t.y  Improve^ 
ts  in  breech-loading  fire-arms.  F.  E.  ScimBrDER. 

'  Witnessed  bj  me,  D.  H.  Brandon,  13  Rue  Gaillou,  May  28, 

The  above  is  a  correct  copy  of  the  original  document  transferring 
khneider's  patents  to  Mr.  Dnw.  The  sale  was  brought  about  by  a 
Jacob  Suider,  a  commission  agent  who,  wroteto  Mr,  Daw  from  Paris 
ecting  Schneider  as  an  intelligent  workman ;  and  as  the  result 
ertain  negotiations,  this  bargain  was  made,  and  i^chneidor  en- 
I  Mr.  Daw's  employment  in  England.  In  the  inventions  and 
nts,  Sec,  summarised  in  this  agreement  was  the  so-called 
er,  now  in  the  hands  of  the  army.  Mr.  Jacob  Snider  drew 
ha  agreement ;  and  upon  Mr.  Daw  pointedly  remarking,  *  Does 
include  the  gun  in  the  comer'?*  —  meaning  thereby  tbo 
ieider  previously  rejected  by  the  French  Government,  which 
3  in  one  end  of  the  room  where  the  transaction  took  place — 
Jacob  Snider  responded,  *  Yes,  of  course,  everything ;  yon  have 
;ht  all  his  inventions,  why  specify  that  one?'  In  1862,  Snider 
nted  thnt  very  grin.  On  learning  this,  Mr.  Daw  reproached 
leider  >vith  a  breach  of  his  engagements,  the  workman  being 
td  to  hand  the  master,  as  per  agreement,  his  inveutions. 
leider  denied  point-blank  having  sanctioned  the  taking  out  of 
patent;  and  subsequently  the  patent  was,  in  technical  parlance, 
plt'ted  by  Snider  only,  althongh  Schneider  was  still  in  England. 
mvards  Schneider  returned  to  the  Continent  in  1804.  and  Snider 
ting  to  sell  it  to  a  Birmingham  gunmaker,  saw  Schneider  and 
jht  him  out  of  it  for  100/.  Schneider  aften\'ards,  being  a  man 
xtravagant  habits,  was  in  bad  i-ircuni stances ;  but  the  British 
emment  had  no  more  to  do  with  it  than  Mr.  Daw,  who  had 
I  cheated  out  of  700/.  There  are  many  more  circumstances, 
a  or  less  disreputable,  coimected  with  the  case  of  '  Schneider 
martyr/  which  may  be  read  in  the  Stiuithtrd  for  November  26, 
8.  It  seems,  however,  after  all,  that  this  wonderful  invention 
Qt  one  more  of  many  resuscitations ;  and  it  appears  from  the 
tdttrti  that  our  Government  might  have  had  this  weapon  in  1835 
tothin/f,  had  they  cared  to  accept  it.  For  this  statement  we  must 
ice  the  language  of  that  journal,  which  we  ma;y  temwVi.,  ei\  -pa*- 
tcoxpauuKs,  Vol.  VIL  F.S.  Vol.  XVII.  1 
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itantf  is  very  plain  Eoglish,  and  not  of  that  gnshing  or  rom 
style  asually  applied  to  *  Schneider  tho  martyr'  in  society: 

'Tbe  fundamental  principle  of  Uie  now  cnllc<l  :?nulcT>EulieM,  in  its  prii 
and  original  »tate,  w&d  laid  before  iLu  Brili^h  Goveniinent  in  I83o.  Vfv 
tracings  in  our  possewnion  of  the  vury  rlrnwingB  taibniilted  to  the  War  Drpar 
at  that  period,  in  which  the  aIoI  in  the  barrel  for  inserting  the  cartridge,  the  i 
bretioh-pieoe  ti>  drop  in  to  clone  the  cavitr,  tlie  diagonal  piston  for  expltx 
oentral-ilro  cartridge,  arc  as  didtinctly  given  as  in  the  Schncfder-fSnider  pat 
1862 1  TbiA  was  nclthi^r  the  invention  of  Mr.  Schneider  nor  of  Mr.  Snider,  \n 
rery  different  man  from  either — an  Kngliah  sentleman,  not  of  great  woiUh, 
good  family,  a  man  of  high  ^irit  and  honour,  with  an  intent  love  of  hie 
land,  as  well  bcooaie»  a  ILoeal  deeceudaai  of  the  fnmouj!  admiral  who  fwe 
Spaniards  from  the  British  scae,  who  traces  his  pedigree  back  to  the  Plnotif 
and  sees  In  his  ancestral  roll  some  of  the  beet  of  England'^  kingf.  AU  wt 
may  read  for  a  shilliug  in  Hotten'a  Ht-gtonj  oj  CttrnrraU.  where  it  stands  till 
in  all  its  worth,  the  pedigree  of  John  Foad  Drake— the  real  inventor  of  th« 
verted  Sntield" — tho  man  who  has  devoted  many  years  of  hia  life  to  the  wi 
improvemuuts  in  military  arin^.  At  uighty>two  tbe  old  man  kLIII  prL^udly  i 
hla  independent  spirit,  and  hia  lingers  never  yet  have  touched  one  coin  of  I 
remunerative  gold.  Why  he  has  not  patented  hU  invontion  will  be  simp 
wittily  told  in  hie  own  word^^  penned  a  few  days  »ince  in  a  letter  to  a  C 
**  Vou  asked  me  yesterday  If  I  had  patunte<l  my  invention  now  called  thtt  'S 
I  have  not,  and  I  explained  to  O^ucral  I^l  why  I  did  not  patent  my  ordna&< 
emall-artns  inventions — namely,  because  in  18^4,  having  discusaed  with  (b 
nance  select  coiuntlttee,  which  was  conipo«d  of  five  senior  ofTicera  of  ArtiUcr; 
far  it  was  desirable,  it  was  considered  that  if  the  Government  did  not  adopi 
it  would  be  a  wasts  of  money  ;  and  at  tliat  date  tlic  irun  A|<i*cuIation  on  the  t 
Aunt-Sally  principle  was  not  begun.  The  deportuieut  was  tht-u  under  th«  dii 
of  Sir  Hugh  EoBS  as  Mailer  General  of  the  Ordnance  ;  but  the  moment  the 
rlous  Wliig  patriots  CO  changed  the  Ordnance  to  the  War  OfTico  the  'thy*' 
and  Arm.^trong,  under  the  influence  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  Sir  Charlee 
and  Sir  George  Grey,  was  one  of  the  lirst  favoured  with  a  tcucceasful  stick.*" 

We  desire,  however,  to  supplement  tho  literature  of  the  Si 
Eufield,  by  stating  that  a  gun  of  Henry  VHI.  in  the  Towt 
>vith  the  exception  of  ita  possessing  no  self-igniting  cartridg 
much  of  a  Snider-Enfield  in  fundamental  principle  as  the  wi 
itsell'.  \^■ithout  the  Daw  cartridge,  whether  it  is  called  a  Si 
EnEeld  or  a  broomstick,  would  mako  little  difference  in  its  effic 
as  a  military  or  sporting  fire-arm. 

General  Jacob  of  the  far-famed  'Scinde  Horse'  united  will 
Daw  in  producing  tho  Daw-Jacob  riile,  which,  when  used  iu 
biuation  with  Jacob's  '  shell  bullets/  can  cither  blow  a  tiger  to  f 
at  200  yards,  or  fire  artillery  trains  at  2000  yards.  Upon  thi 
tcr  point  au  officer  who  saw  this  deadly  weapon  nsed  upon  Garib 
enemies  can  fully  bear  witness.  The  central-fire  SA'stem  is  e 
in  its  simplicity:  a  hammer  strikes  the  top  of  a  piston,  sends  it 
the  nipple  cylinder,  the  lower  end  striJdug  in  ita  turn  the  perco 
cap  we  have  previously  doscribod  in  tho  centre  of  tho  charge,  ^ 
immediutely  explodes  the  cartridge.  When  tho  hammer  is  n 
the  spring  at  the  same  instant  returns  the  piston  to  ita  place,  e 
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agaboTc  the  nipplo  ready  for  another  discharge.    Mr.  Daw  has  left 

lilUo  to  be  desired  iu  breech -loading  fire-arms,  and  h&s  made  many 

otl»r  inventions  and  improvements  both  in  the  maUrkltLnd  spiritHcl 

ng  gnna.    Messrs.  Needham  have  patented  a  gun  deserving 

^i...ou,  on  account  of  its  obviating  all  chance  of  a  premature 

ord&Dgerous  explosion  of  the  cartridge.  The  barrelg  drop  as  the 
Lffiwichcux  gun ;  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  stock  id  a  lever 
lying  parallel  with  the  barrelB,  which,  being  depressed  by  means  of 
Uie  thamb,  draws  back  the  cam  which  locks  the  barrels,  and  allows 
tliem  to  fall.  This  lever  also  at  the  same  time  withdra\vs  the  strikers 
ud  throws  the  hammers  back  to  half-cock  ;  thus  all  cbuuce  nf  the 
strikers  coming  in  contact  with  the  cartridge  is  obviated,  and  this 
independently  of  the  sportsman.  One  special  advantage  always 
illeged  in  favour  of  the  pin-cartridge  gun  by  its  admirers  over  the 
eeotnl  fire,  is  that  in  the  former  it  con  readily  be  seen  whether  it 
is  loaded  or  not ;  whilst  in  the  latter  it  is  neccssar}'  to  unlock  the 
Inech.  This  has  been  obnated  by  Mesars.  Needham's  arrange- 
nent,  as  a  glance  at  the  position  of  the  hammers  indicates  uuerr- 
ingly  whether  the  barrels  are  loaded  or  not.  The  Nccdliam  rifle, 
Mleclc<i  for  special  trial  by  the  Russian  and  Austrian  governments, 
is  B  strong  and  serviceable  weapon.  In  these  days  of  '  Yankee 
Botiotis,'  when  all  kinds  of  complications  are  applied  to  rilles,  appa- 
Rotly  to  brook  down  in  actual  service,  it  is  gratifying  to  sec  that  a 
London  gnnuiakcr  has  carefully  avoided  them,  and  taken  simplicity 
of  Rtnictiire  as  his  guide.  After  firing,  in  taking  the  Needham  rifle 
^a  the  shonlder,  it  is  opened  by  turning  the  stock  with  the  right 
^■d,  wlucli  at  the  same  time  expels  the  empty  cartridge  case  and 
^ttl  the  gun ;  it  is  then  ready  to  receive  the  new  cartridge,  after 
^Bli  a  ttini  of  the  hand  towards  the  left  edfectnally  closes  the  breech ; 
fitis  may  be  done  when  putting  the  ride  to  the  shoulder  preparatory 
to  taking  a  fresh  aim  ;  so  there  is  no  time  lost.  Indeed,  there  are 
Wly  two  motions  in  loading  and  firing. 

There  are  only  'fourteen  parts'  in  this  rifle,  including  *  screws;' 
Mri  in  this  respect  it  recommends  itself  for  warlike  use.  It  is,  more- 
over, of  a  rare  strength  in  its  component  parts,  and  is  not  likely  to 
get  injured  by  a  careless  soldier,  or  by  accidents  in  the  field.  The 
nme  minister  of  the  king  of  Siam  has  fixed  upon  it  as  the  special 
for  the  *  braves*  of  *  His  Majesty  of  the  "WTiite  Elephant ;'  and 
dering  the  American  rubbish  sold  to  foreign  powers  in  the  East 
g^OfliElly,  it  is  a  matter  of  gratnlation  to  the  Siamese  that  lliey  pos- 
■«8I  a  good  sound  English-made  weapon.  Double  rifles  and  fowhng- 
pieccs  can  also  be  made  on  the  same  system;  but  as  a  miUtai-y  arm 
tU  manifold  excellences  appear  to  us  incomparable.  For  instance, 
^  a  OAVolry  carbine,  such  a  simple  and  efficient  weapon  we  do  not  at 
^present  moment  possess  in  our  army. 

eesTB,  Wilkinson  have  patented  a  central-fire  gun  ^ftU.  ^ot^'^ 
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of  note.  In  tho  striking  portion  one  piece  sapplics  the  place  of  Uir> 
four,  nuJ  five  in  some  of  tho  detostablo  spiral  -  Bpring  moveinenifl, 
which  end  in  failure  when  in  actual  service.  Tho  extractor,  Vwi. 
conaiBtB  of  one  pieco  only.  The  *  direct  action*  embodied  in  lliu 
gun  is  much  admired  by  many,  who  like  a  system  which  inanres  the 
full  force  of  tho  mainspring  being  exerted  on  the  cap.  Ah  repxiu 
safety  from  accidents  when  loaded — a  consummation  devoutly  to  be 
wished  iu  all  guns — in  Messrs.  Wilkinson's  gun  it  is  imjiossiblc  tn 
get  the  striker  in  a  dangerous  position  as  regards  the  cap,  or  to  ex- 
plode it  except  by  cocking  the  gun  and  pulling  the  trigger.  That 
arc  no  springs  in  any  part  of  this  gun  except  tho  locks ;  and  is  u 
economical  plan  of  converting  a  favourite  muzzle-loader  into  a  breech- 
loading  guUf  it  appears  to  us  the  simplest  mode  of  effecting  sodt  in 
object. 

Mr.  Lancaster,  amongst  gunmakers,  is  as  a  *triton  amongst 
minnows ;'  and  bis  services  have  been  appreciated  by  Gove 
to  the  amount  of  15,000/,   As,  unhappily,  our  *  War  Office  Jogi^ 
naut'  has  the  reputation  of  crushing  more  inventors  under  its  wliccls 
than  those  it  rewards,  and  as  it  is  well  known  that  it  oftoner  gives 
'  stones  than  bread*  to  its  devotees,  we  can  quite  believe  Mr.  Lii>* 
caster's  statement  when  he  says  that  he  is  out  of  pocket  to  a  aioiltf 
amount.     From  1844  until  quite  recently  Mr.  Lancaster  has  gHcB 
his  assistance  to  the  Government,  yet  we  find  him  nndecorat«d;  U 
is  neither  a  C.B.  nor  a  K.C.B,,  and  lias  but  the  consciousness  ofkT- 
ing  performed  his  duty  nobly  to  his  country  to  console  him  for  lack*' 
Hoci&iprf  stipe.  Like  Mr.  John  Poad  Drake,  he  is  one  of  that  nnoier- 
ous  class  of  '  imrecogiiised  public  benefactors.'      His  modesty  tni 
lack  of  '  interest'  have  hid  his  light  under  a  bushel  of  red  tape  iiDJ 
neglect.     The  inventor  of  the  '  Lancaster  gun'  is  still  plain  '  Mr.; 
whilst  the  more  lucky  projector  of  its  rival  tho  *  Armstrong'  enjoys 
K  *  handle  '  to  his  name.     In  1840  the  *  Iron  Duke'  adopted  the 
Lancaster  carbine  into  the  service  of  the  country.     In  1851  it  «"* 
found  the  Minie  ritle  could  not  be  made  to  shoot  properly  witboo^ 
his  assistance;  and  ho  perfected  a  system  which  prevented  the  'cap 
of  the  bullet  blowing  through,  and  made  it  efhcieut.     And  even  tha 
vaunted  Armstrong  gun  required  his  skill — to  fit  it  with  the  'double 
tangent  sights  with  Vernier's   an'angements,'  now  seen  wherct^^ 
they  ore  used.     For  many  reasons,  however,  best  known  to  office*^ 
and  soldiers,  the  Armstrong  gun  has  been  removed  from  the  servi*^ 
as  a  breech-loader.  Tho  boring  machinoiy  at  Woolwich  was  design^ 
and  perfected  by  him;  and  the  'special  ritle  powder*  made  by  bi^ 
has  been  adopted  into  the  service. 

In  addition  to  these  inventions,  his  plan  for  destroying  the  ot^ 
stmctions  at  Cronstadt  by  means  of  submarine  bodies  was  acccpte' 
by  the  Government.     He  also  drew  up  reports  for  the  Govemraen 
ou  the  capabilities  of  the  gun  trade  to  manufacture  anna,  and  oi 
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macLinery  to  maniifiicturo  Lancaster  sliella  for  use  iu  the  Crimea. 
He  bought  iron  and  materials  for  tbc  Govemmont,  introdnced  a  new 
mortar  and  'mortar  bed,'  and  also  bis  well-known  *oval  Itore*  for 
field-guns  and  mountain  artillery.  And  with  regard  to  the  '  Lan- 
eoler  rifle/  the  Ordnance  Select  Committee  recommended  *  thai 
cnanffCTJunts  shoold  be  made  with  the  inventor  for  use  by  the 
Giiverument/  Liie  many  other  intentions  of  the  Govemment, 
tlity  have  gone  to  macadamiso  other  regions.  This  is  biit  a  tithe 
of  what  Mr.  Lancaster  did  for  his  country;  what  his  counlrj*  did  for 
Mm  was  to  delude  him  with  the  iynis  fatmts  of  a  promise  of  an 
'lionorarj'  reward.' 

As  he  has  been  engaged  since  1844  in  the  service  of  the  country, 
and  this  promise  has  not  yet  been  fulfilled^  we  may  look  npon  it  as 
uiother  instance  of  '  that  hope  deferred  which  moketh  the  heart 
rick.'  It  must  be  a  satisfaction  to  Mr.  Lanca.ster,  if  lie  nourishes 
MT  feelings  of  revenge  in  his  heart,  that  should  we  ever  be  engaged 
in  deadly  strife  with  Russia,  that  his  own  guns  will  possibly  be 
brijQght  to  bear  against  the  iron  shields  for  forts  recently  erected 
bj  him  in  that  country ;  in  which  case  it  is  to  be  hoped  he  has  not 
riveted  them  too  strongly,  as  a  practical  test  of  the  efficiency  of 
his  own  weapon.  As  a  gnnmaker  his  sporting  niles  and  fowUng- 
piec«s  are  well  known.  Mr.  Lancaster's  inventions  would  require  a 
book  to  thomselvcs ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  day  they  may 
make  their  B])pcarance  in  that  shape. 

.\njongst  breech-loaders  we  must  class  revolvers,  which  have  been 
•Kociated  in  the  public  mind  for  years  with  the  name  of  Colt.  For 
fiBperiority  of  material  and  workmanship,  safety,  simplicity,  dura- 
Ifility,  accuracy  and  celerity  of  fire,  great  length  of  range,  force  of 
penetration,  they  possess  important  advantages  botli  for  public  and 
I'rivBtc  service.  The  barrel  is  ritle-bored.  The  lever  ramrod  reu- 
>lcrs  wadding  or  patch  unnecessary,  and  secm-es  the  charge  against 
moisture,  or  becoming  loose  by  rough  handling  or  hard  riding. 
The  Lammor,  when  at  full  cock,  forms  the  sight  by  which  to 
t«ke  aim,  and  is  readily  raised  to  full  cock  by  the  thumb  with  one 
liftnd. 

The  carbine  breech  is  attached  to  the  8-inch  barrel  ai*my  or  to 
111©  navy  revolver,  aud  is  an  improvement  by  which  the  pistol  may 
^  made  an  efficient  substitute  for  the  carbines  now  iu  general  use, 
without  detracting  from  the  special  and  peculiar  qualities  of  the  re- 
^«lver.  The  weapon  may  be  used  with  great  facility  and  convenience 
•*  a  carbine ;  and  when  not  requu-ed  for  such  use,  the  pistol  may 
"C  t«moved  and  placed  in  the  holster  on  the  body,  the  butt  or  stock 
■^Og allowed  to  s^^nng  from  a  strap  or  sling  over  the  back,  or  at  the 
^.  An  obvious  advantage  of  this  fitting  is,  that,  when  in  action, 
*Iall  the  charges  of  a  repeating  arm  have  been  fired,  the  discharged 
pistol  may  be  instantly  exchanged  for  the  olUeT  ol  IW  volvt  \a  "Oswi, 
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holster.     Practical  experience  has  proTod  that  the  Colt  revoWer,  as 
a  sobstitnte  for  the  carbine,  wonld  be  a  boon  to  the  soldier. 

Messrs.  Adams  have  of  late  years  supplanted  the  Colt  in  the 
fayoar  of  the  British  GoTemment,  and  now  supply  all  the  reTohen 
required  for  the  army  and  navy. 

Some  important  experiments  were  recently  made  at  Woolwich 
with  the  Adams  and  the  Colt  breech-loading  reTolvers.  The  results 
were  largely  in  favour  of  the  Adams  pistol.  Each  arm  was  fired  b; 
its  own  representative.  The  Adams,  a  lighter  weapon,  with  a  lighter 
charge  of  powder,  and  a  shorter  length  of  barrel,  was  loaded  much 
more  quickly,  fired  with  far  greater  accuracy,  and  had  greater  pei»- 
trative  power. 

The  tiny  'Derringer,'  manufactured  by  Colt,  has  supplanted 
both  these  weapons  in  the  affections  of  the  'pistolling*  public;  sod 
as  a  '  paper  weight'  for  an  editor's  desk  in  the  United  States,  it  it 
a  sine  qua  non. 

The  Tower  contains  many  specimens  of  early  revolvers,  as  vdl 
as  breech-loaders,  which,  in  point  of  date,  are  far  anterior  to  anyia 
continental  museums. 

As  'charity  commences  at  home,' according  to  all  'goody*  boob, 
and  we  are  told  in  Sacred  Writ  that  *  it  covers  a  multitude  of  aiusi' 
it  would  bo  just  as  well,  perhaps,  for  intending  writers  on  breech- 
loaders to  do  their  own  country  justice  in  the  matter,  and  to  fiOffi- 
mence  a  new  era  for  the  origin  of  the  breech-loading  system,  dating 
from  1471  in  England,  and  not  from  1540  in  France,  as  hitherto 
supposed. 

As  a  race  of  public  benefactors,  our  gunmakers  are  patriotic  to 
a  degi-ee,  and  '  arms,'  as  a  mercantile  commodity,  are  a  source  of 
employment  to  thousands,  and  of  great  wealth  to  the  nation.  It 
has  enabled  Mr.  Lowe  to  make  us  pay  a  tax  of  ten  shillings  pw 
gun;  and  besides  that  is  productive  of  game  licenses  to  six  time* 
the  amount. 

CADWALLADER  WADDT. 
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^  lliscQ»U»  C^:i}|1n  on  f  nuuatlnnlit  ^l«rualltut 


'  r.  one  sumiucr  evening  some  fire  yeara  ago,  when  skim- 
like  over  Ibo  waters  of  Long  Island  Soimd  on  board  ft 
'flottting  palace*  of  the  'Bristol  line*  of  steamers,  which  have  no 
eqQiJs  anywhere  outside  the  American  continent,  being  struck  with 
a  angularly  eccentric  ditty  that  a  *  deck  hand '  was  carolling  out  to 
tJtofall  extent  of  his  lun<>s  in  the  moonlit  air,  as  we  went  bounding 
Along  Boston -wards  at  tbe  rate  of  five-and-twcuty  miles  per  hour, 
tejriug  behind  us  an  ever-expanding  track  of  silvery  sheen  which 
Wke  into  coruacatious  of  li^ht  in  our  more  immediate  wake. 

The  bathos  of  this  melody  was  something  sublime.    After  tondor- 

mg  the  general  information  that  he  'knew  a  gal,  and  she  lived  out 

^*"  -  '  the  stentorian  singer  proceeded  to  furnish  us  lanth  a  few 

ling  particulars  regarding  the  wardrobe  of  his  fancy's  queen. 

Sie  'had  a  coat  and  had  a  vest,'  he  said,  or  rather  sung,     Hising 

with  his  subject,  he  added  that  he  *  loved  her  botter-er  than  the 

PMt-erer,*  presumedly  alluding  to  the  numerous  other  damsels  who 

:  have  been  disputing  for  the  possession  of  his  tarry  liaud ;  and 

<r  so,  'for,'  as  he  concluded  in  a  rapturous  burst  of  chorus, 

name  was  Norah  Maggie  More-ah !   Swiggy-ma-roo-ral,  Dicky- 

-ral,  Macduff  r — rather  a  taking  patronymic,  by  the  way.     In 

the  second  verse  we  subsequently  learut  that  the  lady  was  so  over- 

le  by  the  frantic  avowal  of  her  lover's  passion,  that  *  she  fainted 

ly/    Help  was  at  hand,  however,  so  '  they  brought  her  to  with 

*>aie  tnrlle-9oup' — a  strong  stimulant,  one  would  think,  just  fit  for 

A  IftSflie  who  wore  a  coat  and  vest,  not  to  allude  to  the  other  on- 

vtiisperabte  male  garments  which  she  might  possibly  have  affected ; 

"od,  finally,  *  they  made  her  a  tent  out  of  her  hoop' — this  wa»  in 

1^0  days  of  crinoline,  and  it  might  have  been  surmised  that  the 

''^iprovised  shelter  was  hastily  'run  up,*  to  provide  the  seclusion 

*aich  her  mtoation  rc(iuired,  had  not  the  ballad  peremptorily  set  it 

'*own  to   the   fact   of  her  name  being  '  Norah  Maggie  More-ah ! 

^wiggy-ma-roo-ral,  Dicky-doo-ral,   Macduff.'       So    ran   the   deck- 

**nii's  patter-song ;  and,  do  you  know,  it  seems  to  me  to  give  a 

^6Ty  tolerable  idea  of  the  strong-minded,  fanciful,  eminently  feminine, 

^ould-be  masculine,  sentimental,  practical,  lackadaisical,  'go-a-head' 

AtQerican  '  girl  of  the  period '  who  is  commonly  to  be  met  with  on 

^'other  side  of  Jordan.' 

Cnderstand,  however,  that  it  is  not  for  a  momout  led  lo  b^  m- 
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ferred  by  the  reader  that  all  the  American  fair  sex  are  dogmatifally 
classed  under  this  generic  term,  which  no  more  represents  the  Itellcs 
of  TransatLinticft,  than  do  the  distinctive  exceptionalities  of  llit  .V<- 
])liiS'uUra  B^view  exhibit  the  common  characteristics  of  onr  yoong- 
womanhood  of  England.  No,  oven  a  casual  tourist,  who  had  Epen 
but  a  fortnifiht  of  '  interviowing '  and  being  '  interviewed '  iu  the 
States,  would  know  better  than  that.  Wo  have  all  read  hoff,  i 
hundred  years  ago,  the  historic  mothers  and  wives  and  danghUrs  d 
the  New  England  colonista  urged  on  their  sons,  their  husbaada,  aod 
their  brothers — worthy  descendants  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  of  oW— 
to  resist  the  despotic  encroachments  of  the  mother  country,  and  &glit 
to  achieve  their  independence.  We  all  know  how,  only  yestenUy, 
so  to  speak,  the  bravo  ladies  of  the  Southern  States  cheeHoD} 
relinquished  their  loved  ones,  and  bade  them  die  in  the  same  sacred 
cause,  the  defence  of  their  hearths  and  homes,  their  rights  as  men; 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  hind  of  Washijigttiii  ud 
Stonewall  Jackson,  patriots  both  to  their  heart's  core,  could  prodnce 
as  bright  examples  of  those  noble  qualities  of  self-sacrifice,  puritr, 
and  devotion,  which  have  tended  to  place  woman  on  the  proud  poetic 
pinnacle  of  preeminence  that  she  occupies  in  this  era  of  civili^- 
tion,  as  could  Rome  when  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi  lived  ;  Eiigliud 
during  the  time  of  the  Indian  mutiny ;  or  France  but  the  other  k^ 
when  sinking  under  the  horrors  of  invasion,  bloodshed,  and  citO  wir 
— as,  indeed,  either  country  could  furnish  again,  were  the  time  anil 
opportunity  not  wanting.  Bnt,  with  all  this,  there  are  some  W- 
ceptional  features  of  feminine  life  in  the  United  States,  as  therein 
in  the  case  of  ourselves,  and  with  reference  to  our  neighbours  oo 
the  Continent :  to  touch  upon  these  social  idiosyncrasies  is  the  piu^ 
port  of  the  present  paper. 

Nowhere  con  you  see  so  many  pretty  girls  of  different  distinct 
types  of  beauty  as  in  New  York,  Not  Unter  den  Linden  at  Berlin. 
the  boulevards  of  Paris,  our  own  Regent-street  at  the  correct  hoof 
of  the  afternoon,  or  even  Rotten-row  in  the  height  of  the  seawQ, 
displays  so  many  varied  siren  charms  at  once  as  Broadway  ctt 
supply  any  time  of  the  day — winter,  spring,  and  summer,  all  ths 
year  round.  I  say  'any  time  of  the  day'  advisedly;  for  in  tlic 
morning  and  evening,  one  can  watch  the  work-girls  of  the  city-' 
and  American  working  lasses  are  not  only  of  a  better  class,  bol 
infinitely  more  dressy  and  modish,  than  our  milliners,  modistes,  and 
'distressed  needlewomen' — as  lliey  proceed  'np'  and  'down  town 
to  their  resi>ective  places  of  employment  ;  while,  towards  noon,  ill* 
staid  young  ladies  of  the  city  come  out  to  shop  at  Stewart's  grt** 
•  dry-goo<l3  store  *  at  the  comer  of  Tenth-street,  turn  over  jewelry 
at  Ball  and  Black's  (the  Howell  and  James's  of  Gotham  City),  ort»k« 
exercise  in  looking  into  the  many  handsome  photographers,  print* 
shops,    and   bonnet    establishments    that   stud  the   thoroughfarCf 
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with  monster  hotels,  theatres,  restaurants,  sweetie 
where  the  luscious  gum-drop  and  toothaching  marsli-mallow 
f  "be  proctired,  and  oyster  saloons,  the  latter  *  located  *  principally 
m  in  the  ctfUar-ways,  like  the  Liverpool  •dives.*      When  the 

begins  to  waae^  and  business  men  to  Hook  homewards,  thereby 
reftsing  their  crowd  of  admirers,  then  does  the  third  class — it 
old  by  rights  be  the  first — of  belles,  the  '  upper  ten  thousand' 
ilais  worth)  of  Fifth  Avenue,  sally  forth  and  take  its  walkd 
Ewd,  for  the  exhibition  of  the  *  latcRt  thing '  in  fasliionablo 
ettes  imported  from  some  mafiasin  de  nomeauUs  of  the  once  'gay' 

of  the  old  world.  At  night  all  social  degrees  in  the  scale  of 
laaity  may  be  seen  mingled  together,  work-girls,  middle-class 
es,  and  '  swells,'  floating  along  the  *  side-walk'  to  'assist'  at  the 
stacular  drama,  or  eating  ices  in  Maillard's  gilded  parlours;  consc- 
atly  one  cannot  be  very  far  out  in  saying  that  pretty  girls  abound 
Broadway  at  all  hours  of  the  day — speaking  only  of  its  peripatetic 
•ouisers,  and  bftrely  hinting  at  those  others  who,  either  reclining 
the  soft  cuahioaa  of  London-made  barouches,  stuck  up  askew 
D^unt  antiquated  hackney  coaches  and  rattled  by  on  spindle- 
leled  buggies  during  the  summer  solstice,  or  gliding  past  in 
gmcefol  cutter-sleigh  to  the  musical  chime  of  the  hell-wreathed 
ses  in  the  winter,  are  to  he  observed  along  its  weary  length — 
1  the  picturesque,  creeper -encircled  Grace  church,  down  to  the 
r  'Battery/  with  its  disused  howling-green,  verdant  no  longer. 
Here  may  be  seen  representatives  of  the  fair  sex  from  every  part. 
he  L'uion:  the  dark-haired,  dark-eyed,  regal-looking,  Spanish- 
I  beauty  from  Baltimore  and  other  parts  *  down  South ;'  the 
idfir-bailt,  ruddy-faced,  and  more  English-looking  Western  speci- 
i;  .and  the  fragile  lily-complexioned  blonde  from  the  Eastern 

t  Taking  them  all  in  all,  American  women  are  very  pretty, 
h  rarely  beautiful.  Jetty  tresses  and  hazel-ahnond  eyes — 
b  u  Mahomet  promises  to  his  believers  with  the  houris  in 
"adise — predominate  as  a  national  and  physical  trait  amongst 
m,  in  spite  of  the  recent  rage  for  golden  locks  and  the  power  of 
iferous  dyes.  They  have  wouderfully  clear-cut  features,  and 
sess  an  air  of  refiuemettt,  extending  even  to  the  lowest  orders, 
ich  one  would  not  find  amongst  the  average  frequenters  of  our 
tropolitan  streets.     Their  beauty  is  more  apiritudlc  than  ours  ; 

they  lack  the  well-developed  figures  and  healthy  look  of  English 
lien,  being  mostly  pale,  thin,  and  May-poley*  Climatic  indnence, 
I  the  lack  of  exercise  to  those  who  are  not  absolutely  obhged  Ao 
oat,  age  them  very  rapidly.     An  American  girl  who  has  lived  in 

city  all  her  life  will  generally  look  at  eighteen  as  old  as  one  of 
lit-und- twenty  with  us;  and,  instead  of  verging  towards  embcm- 
>tt  with  the  lapse  of  time,  she  gets  thinner  and  thinner,  nntil  at 
Ly  she  appears  like  our  venerable  grandmother  of  seventy  odd. 


■"::■■.  !(.^  ,  '  ^1.  \  ]\]'.  W-w  rvci  plii^iis,  av,  ll-!irc(l.  Artrinn- 
l^'::cr:|lioii  Hi"  -  i':i'<.';:K;iii;j:  Tiir  ^piii  ,  who,  ..m  liis  onni;!,: 
*  gazelle/  retorted  that  he  was  'a  sheep,'  and  then,  wl 
bungled  at  '  popping  the  question,*  and  could  not  exactly  i 
what  he  wanted,  suggested  that  if  ho  'intended  spUcin/  'gi 
that  she  was  'on,*  must  not  be  taken  au  pied  du  leUn 
doubt  there  are  many  'playftd*  girls  'out  West'  who  might  i 
language,  and  'if  a  feller  happened  to  be  too  sassy,*  perad^ 
'  percolate  daylight  through  him  with  a  six-shooter  ;*  bnt  tbea 
not  be  taken  as  fair  representatives  of  the  feminine  culture 
continent.  We  might  just  as  well  claim  to  have  the  type  of  1 
girlhood  selected  &om  amongst  rustic  dairymaids  with  the  n 
of  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor^  or  cockney  servants  who  ( 
their  h's  and  learnt  the  amenities  of  life  from  the  teachingi 
butchers*  boys  and  policemen  who  frequented  their  areas. 
is  certainly  a  good  deal  of  practicability  about  the  women  of  Aj 
especially  amongst  such  as  come  from  the  New  England  1 
and  after  the  age  of  babyhood  they  are  generally  averse  U 
ment,  putting  it  down  as  *  all  bunkum  and  soft  sawder.*  Thii 
be  illustrated  by  the  anecdote  of  the  matter-of-fact  young 
who,  on  her  amorous  8wain*8  hesitating  in  his  '  high- 
eulogy,  and  saying  that  her  smiles  '  would  shed — ah,  won] 
— ah,  would  shed,'  told  him  'Nary  mind  the  wood-shed 
mister,  do  go  long  with  your  pretty  talk,* — sufficient,  oni 
think,  to  shut  up  his  flow  of  eloquence  for  good  and  all. 
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It  is  conducted  \jy  Mesdames  Cady  Stanton  and  Snsan  B. 
T,  wboae  imaginative  'leaders'  are  laughed  at  from  Alaine  to 
brnia,  and  from  Buffalo  to  the  Crescent  City.     The  chief  journal 
this  latter  place,  the  New  Orleans  Times,  had  the  other  day  a 
good  akit  against  the  Revolution  ladies  and  the  ends  thoy  ad- 
'  A  circamstauce,*  says  the  editor,  *  haa  jnst  occurred  in 
calculated  to  make  Mrs.  Susan  B.  Anthony  howl  with 
and  Mrs.  Cady  Stanton  lapse  into  langmd  hysterics.     Show- 
as  it  does  a  new,  or  rather  a  pair  of  new  obstacles  in  the  pathway 
the  woman's'rights  movement,  the  inopportune  occurrence  cannot 
too  mnch  deprecated.     As  in  all  other  prievauces  tlirough  which 
en  sufTer,  a  man  was  at  the  bottom  of  it;  and  the  fact  is  now 
monstrated  more  plainly  than  ever,  tliat  uuless  this  tyrant  is  sub- 
to  the  most  rigid  discipline,  and  curtailed  effoctiTely  of  his 
,,y  the  cause  of  woman's  suffrage  will  be  hopelesnly  lost.     It 
nrred  in  this  wise :  Wyoming  boasts  of  a  lady  judge,  before 
seTcral  highly  important  cases  are  waiting  to  be  tried.     The 
day  she  was  obliged  to  vacate  her  seat,  and  the  course  of 
ing  juRtice  will  suffer  disastrously  for  a  nioiith  at  least.     The 
of  this  may  In?  brietly  stated  in  one  word — T^sins.'     Touching 
ro  question  of  women  being  allowed  to  vote  if  they  like,  there 
many  etuinent  men  in  England  who  supixirt  the  views  of  those 
argue  that  they  should,  on  the  principle  of  equity,  that  if  a 
paya  certain  taxes,  being  a  widow  or  unmarried  person,  she 
Igfat  to  possess  the  same  right  of  voting  as  a  man»  whose  qmdifica- 
Ki  rests  not  on  the  more  fact  of  his  being  a  man,  but  in  con- 
Iqnence  of  his  paying  such  and  such  rates,  or  being  a  householder. 
;er,  or  what  not.   One  may  sympathise  ^vith  this  idea  of '  woman's 
ts,*  but  the  representatives  of  the   movement  go  a  good  deal 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.   Th^y  cry  out  not  only  for 
being  allowed  to  vote,  but  also  that  they  should  become 
dates,  represent   constitncncies,    hold   the   reins  of  political 
ent — as  they  now  hold  the  reins  of  the  domestic  despotism 
d,  in  fact,  turn  the  poor  but  legitimate  owner  of  the  '  bifurcated 
ents*  out  of  his  present  sphere  altogether,  and  leave  him  at  home 
mind  their  babies  while  they  are  to  go  abroad  in  his  stead.     I 
ot  say   much    for  the   oratorical  eloquence   of  either  of  the 
iditnases*  of  the  Hciolution .-  but  Miss  Anna  Dickenson,  whom  I 
Mtd  also  beard  in  public,  on  tho  occasion  of  a  very  largo  '  Grant 
DBcting'   at  the  Cooper  Institute,   New  York,    in   favour   of  the 
^eaent  President  when  he  was  canvassing  for  his  post,  is  a  fair 
^peiker,  rather  fervid  and  given  to  rhapsody ;   still,  pleasing  if  not 
nmtnanding.     A  peculiar  habit  she  haa,  however,  of  blinking  her 
i.Ves  uhen  expounding — ^^just  like  an  owl  when  suddenly  exposed  to 
wylight — somewhat   mars   tho   effect    of  her    oratory.      Besides 
^vocating  woman's  rights,  she  was  a  great  abolitionist  beCote  i\:i)& 
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civil  war,  and  is  esteemed  to  be  as  great  a  friend  of  *  the  pore  lladc 
man'  aa  Horace  Greeley.  Report  has  it  that,  sub  rosa,  she  bolis 
Frederick  Doaglas,  the  representative  of  advanced  Ethiopiauism 
America,  in  even  a  '  nearer  and  dearer*  relationship :  she  is 
short,  looks  young,  and  is  not  ahsolately  plain.  Of*  Mrs 
Logan/  and  some  others  of  a  depraved  class  who  urge  the  nbolitiai 
of  the  marriage  tic  and  women  heing  allowed  to  select  lovers  lal 
change  them  as  often  as  Phrjne,  Cleopatra,  Ninon  de  I'Enclos.  or 
Anonymas  of  some  years'  hack  celebrity,  one  need  hardly  speak; 
only  wonder  is,  that  even  in  the  much-vaunted  freedom -loving  f 
such  fonl  ideas  should  he  allowed  utterance.  As,  however, 
United  Stales  authorities  have  had  their  wits  awakened  to  tha 
morality  of  Monnouism,  to  the  effect  that  they  have  shut  np 
prophet  Brigham  Young  in  prison,  perhaps  some  day  they  mav 
it  wortli  their  while  to  close  the  mouths  of  those  '  lady'  agi 
who  disseminate  and  act  up  to  the  doctrine  of  *free  love 
their  VC17  noses ;  one  '  establishment'  on  this  fonndatioD  bein^* 
known  in  New  York  State,  not  far  from  the  '  Empire  City/ 

The  dress  of  the  ladies  in  the  chief  American  towns, 
as  Philadelphia,  Boston,  New  York,  Cincinnati,  and  so  on» 
always  in  the  height  of  the  Parisian  mode,  as  they  receive 
latest  fashions  from  the  French  capital,  or  at  least  did  so  prior  Ic 
the  late  war,  almost  as  soon  as  we  in  England.  They 
Americanise  their  coatnme  to  any  apparent  extent,  as  h 
try  to  Anglicise  the  cflfusions  of  the  Palais-Royal  ntodistCf 
quently  their  toilettes  are  rather  excessive  and  '  loud'  to  an  Ei 
oyc ;  hut  they  wear  them  well  nevertheless,  and  the  style 
bonlevards  seems  also  to  suit  their  foreign  cast  of  conntenaucQ 
slender  build.  I  remember  when  the  *  Grecian  bend,'  as  i' 
called,  was  iutroduced  over  the  water.  It  created  a  good  d 
criticism  and  general  laughter  at  first;  but  ere  three  months 
elapsed  you  would  see  the  fashion  imitated  oven  in  the  remotest 
backwoods  settlements  by  some  daughter  of  the  Republic,  wfaM 
father  had  just  *  struck  ile,'  end  was,  perhaps,  capable  of  ^\Tifii? 
his  name.  As  for  '  chignons,'  I  believe  they  reached  a  larger  growtli 
in  America  than  they  did  here  ;  are  stuck  to  as  religiously,  and  iu» 
defended  as  bravely.  It  is  commonly  asserted,  that  a  MaBsachufictti 
maiden  would  consent  to  pass  the  rest  of  her  days  in  single  blessed* 
ness,  and  be  deprived  for  ever  of  tlie  consolation  of  the  national  'pmnp- 
kin-pie,'  ere  she  would  part  willi  the  absurd  ftishion  of  binihng" 
mass  of  borsohair  to  the  back  of  her  craninm,  that  she  has  imi- 
tated from  the  Mftkololo  chieftains  of  South  Africa.  But  I  sboaU 
not  forget  to  add,  that  if  TraiiRathintie  ladies  are  bigoted  in  tlicw 
blind  adherence  to  the  formularities  of  fnshion,  they  have  the  gow 
taste  never  to  appear  out  of  doors  but  hlen  ffnntee ^  and  are  extrcJUf'.' 
bewitching  in  their  lottines,  and  choice  in  their  chnu^aurc. 
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Like  the  lourfjeoisie  under  the  Empii-e  iu  France,  and  some 
our  Cottonopolis  bolles,  they  are  accnaed  of  great  extravagance  ; 
id  Desumrest,  tho  Elifie  of  New  York,  is  said  to  heap  up  '  piles'  of 
OiLTS  eTery  year  in  greenbacks,  through  the  frivolities  of  the  fair 
laliattanese.  Not  long  ago  the  Herald  pubhshed  a  catalogue  of 
irordrobe  effects  of  a  bankrupt  young  lady  of  fashion,  which  ex- 
|d'  considerable  comment  at  the  time  :  if  I  recollect  aright,  she 
fpiUjLongst  other  things,  a  hnndred  and  forty  silk  dresses  !  Such 
ing  the  state  of  things,  it  cannot  be  wondered  that  there  is  CTery 
m  and  then  on  the  other  side  of  tho  Atlantic  as  much  talk  of  the 
|ios8ibility  of  marriage  on  a  limited  income,  as  there  was  over 
when  the  *  three  hundi-ed  a  year*  controversy  filled  the  columns 
the  daily  and  weekly  press.  According  to  the  statement  of  tho 
©nng  man  called  John'  in  the  Professor  at  the  Breakfast-table, 
iellah  can't  marry  a  woman  nowadays  till  you're  so  deaf  you 
B  to  cock  your  head  like  a  parrot  to  hear  what  she  says,  and  so 
kg-sighted  you  can't  see  what  she  looks  like  nearer  than  arm's 
igth.  I  look  at  them  girls,  and  feel  as  the  fellah  did  when  he 
Bsed  catchin'  the  trout.  To'od  'a*  cost  more  butter  to  cook  him 
he's  worth,  said  the  fellah.  Takes  a  whole  piece  of  goods  to 
'er  a  girl  up  nowadays.  I'd  as  lief  nudertako  to  keep  a  span  of 
i|ijiants,  and  take  an  ostrich  to  board  too,  as  to  marry  one  of  'em. 
hat's  the  use?  Clerks  and  counterjumpers  a'n't  anything.  Sporra- 
SB  and  green  peas  a'n't  for  them, — not  while  they're  young  and 
der,  Hossback-ridin'  a'n't  for  them — except  once  a  year,  on 
latday.  And  marr^in'  a'n't  for  them.  Sometimes  a  fellah  feels 
wtAj,  and  would  like  to  have  a  nice  young  woman,  to  tell  her  how 
Jely  he  feels.  And  sometimes  a  fellah, — hero  tho  young  man 
hp  looked  very  confidential,  and,  perhaps,  as  if  a  little  ashamed 
weakness, — sometimes  a  fellah  would  like  to  have  one  of  them 
yooBg  ones  to  trot  on  his  knee  and  push  about  in  a  little 
n, — a  kind  of  a  little  Johnny,  you  know; — it's  odd  enough, 
it  seems  to  me,  nobody  can  afford  them  little  articles,  except 
follis  that  are  so  rich  they  can  buy  up  everything,  and  tho  folks 
are  so  poor  they  don't  want  anything.  It  makes  nice  boya  of 
yonng  fellahs,  no  doubt !  And  it's  pleasant  to  see  fine  young 
Is  sittin'.  like  shopkeepera  behind  their  goods,  waitin',  and  waitin*, 
waitin',  'n'  no  customers, — and  the  men  lingeriu'  round  and 
kiu'  at  the  goods,  like  folks  that  want  to  be  customers,  but  haven't 
tthe  money!' 
To  turn  to  another  point,  it  should  be  said  that  in  America 
unmarried  girls  are  allowed  a  wonderful  deal  of  license  to  what 
Me  accustomed  in  England,  although  many  foreign  critics  have 
**Oied  the  freedom  with  which  we  allow  young  men  and  ladies  to 
VBociate  in  our  everyday  life.  In  the  United  States  this  freedom 
Nrtween  the  sexes  is  a  hundred  times  greater  than  with  ua.  Gulfi&x^, 
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in  fact,  allowed  to  dojustaatbey  please — go  ont  iiloue  witL  kvi 
caTaliers,  visit  the  thoatre  luid  public  places  of  amassment 
chnperone,  carry  on  a  clandestine  correspondence,  and  otherwiae 
as  fancy  guides  them — w'ith6ut  '  mamma'  or  *  papa'  being  con! 
in  any  way,  or  thcii*  wishos  and  advice  deferred  to.     A  gent 
or  '  young  man, '  may  call  at  bouses  and  ask  merely  to  se«  Mte) 
and-80,  with  no  intention,  wish,  or  obligation,  to  visit  her  pa 
and  in  a  family  of  girls  each  sister  may  have  her  respective 
who  pays  his  devoirs  to  her  alone,  without  seeing  any  others  ofj 
household.     Under  this  rule  of  socioty  in  Transatlantics,  atrirti 
troductiou  from  mutual  friends  is  by  no  means  dc  rlyneur. 
a  young  Amencan  in  New  York — and  the  same  is  the  case  oil 
the  country — bo  struck  by  the  charms  of  some  fair  Manhat 
whom  he  meets  in  the  streets,  or  comes  across  as  a  fellow-ti 
on  board  a  ferryboat,  or  in  the  horse-cars  or  '  stages,*  he  tusTi 
acquainted  with  the  object  of  his  passion,  and  possibly  many 
and  yet  bo  under  no  obligation  to  '  society'  in  the  matter, 
manner  of  procedure  is  as  follows :  Romeo  draws  up  an  aJv« 
ment  describing  the  special  '  points'  of  his  charmer,  and  ins 
in  the  '  Personals'  of  the  Ilerald,  a  portion  of  that  pajwir 
only  much  more  *  advanced"  in  character,  to  the  noteworthy 
column'  of  the  Times,     Romeo's  notice  will  probably  run  lik*! 
*  If  the  young  lady  with  blue  eyes  and  light  hair,  and  wearing  %  bW 
bonnet  with  a  gieen  veil' — he  takes  more  notice  of  the  '  dir  goodi* 
effects  than  John  Bull  would — •  and  who  appeared  pleased  with 
attention  of  a  dark  gentleman  witli  a  black  moustache  an' 
who  sat  oppLtsito  her  yesterday  in  a  Broadway  stage  that  ^ 
Canal-street  to  Fifth-avenue,  will  address  Romeo,  Z/^erci^/f  Offioeii 
will  confer  a  gi*eat  favour  on  a  sincere  ndmirer.*  I  merely  qi 
out  of  some  himdred  advertisements  which  may  be  seen  eveiyl 
ing  in  the  New  York  papers.     On  seeing  this  advertisement- 
you  may  be  sure  that  the  Personal  column  of  the  IlcraUi  is  gl 
at  in  nearly  every  houseliold  where  there  are  any  womankind- 
should  she  have  likf\viso  perceived  the  insidious  advances 
winged  god,  writes  an  answer;  a  meeting  is  appointed;  RomM 
the  fair  one  go  throngh  all  the  various  ecstasies  and  agonies  of  '  1 
young  dream'  by  degrees,  wathout  any  one  save  themselves 
aware  even  of  their  acquaintanceship  ;  and  perhaps  one  fine  mor 
ing  Juliet  coolly  tells  '  dad*  that  she  '  guesses'  she'll  *  get  marriflif^ 
and  invites  him  and  her  mother  to  witness  the  ceremony,  whi 
order  to  spare  then*  feelings,  has  been  arranged  without  tj( 
them  to  consult  over  the  affair.     Of  coui-se,  tliis  is  not  nli 
case  in  all  grades  of  society.     There  are  many  select  old  fa 
New  York  and  Boston  that  are  as  proud  of  their  antiquity  and  jl 
of  their  dignity  as  the  old  noblesse  of  the  Faubonrg  St. 
but  the  ordinary  '  upper  middle-claaa*  and  lower  strata  of 
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1  America  are  not  by  any  means  particular  on  the  subject  of  *  the 
ttqaette  of  courtship  and  marriage/  and  let  their  young  people  do 
I  they  please,  which  they  effect  in  the  most  extraordinary  manner 
ametimes. 

The  probable  reason  for  this  laxity  of  decomm  amongst  young 
juerican  women  is,  without  doubt,  on  account  of  the  absence  of  any 
home  feeling'  in  those,  the  majority  of  the  people,  who  dwell  in 
[ties  and  live  in  hotels  and  boarding-houses.  In  all  towns  in  the 
'idted  States  domestic  life,  as  evinced  in  private  housekeeping,  is  the 
leeption,  and  *  boarding  out*  the  rule.  To  show  this,  it  may  be 
ated  that  New  York  with  its  million  inhabitants  does  not  occupy  an 
ctent  greater  than  eighteen  square  miles,  being  nine  miles  long  and 
I  an  average  two  broad ;  and  a  larger  portion  of  this  space  is  taken 
p  by  parks,  public  buildings,  monster  stores,  and  places  of  business 
lan  by  dwelling-houses ;  consequently  about  a  million  of  human 
amga  live  in  an  area  not  greater  probably  than  ten  square  miles  at 
le  outside,  allowing  a  very  large  margin  for  errors  of  calculation, 
liich  gives  the  average  rate  of  population  at  nearly  one  hundred 
Mrasand  persons  to  a  square  mile :  this  speaks  to  the  existence  of 
16  boarding-house  over  the  separate  mansion  or  cottage.  Owing  to 
lis  system  of  life,  all  feelings  of  home  and  domestic  privacy  are  de- 
troyed ;  and  thus  American  girls  never  look  forward  to  having  an 
greeable  evening  or '  good  time*  at  home,  surrounded  by  their  friends  j 
%  have  pleasure  they  must  go  out  to  some  place  of  public  amuse- 
lent,  whence  they  are  naturally  more  forward  and  independent,  and 
i  must  be  also  said  '  faster,'  than  English  lassies  of  the  same  age. 
ndeed  the  '  smartness'  of  these  Transatlantic  ladies,  and  their  com- 
mon knowledge  of  things  which  our  girls  would  not  understand,  even 
Othe  bare  allusion,  would  startle  any  new-comer  in  the  United  States 
rbo  might  notice  it  for  the  first  time.  I  have  seen  respectably- 
keased  and  apparently  modest  girls  laughing  over  the  vulgarities  and 
^predating  the  dovhles-entendres  of  a  qaestionable  drama  with  as 
Moch  unconcern  and  relish  as  a  Corinthian  Tom  or  Jerry  might 
bve  displayed. 

I  have  said  that  American  girls  are  generally  well  educated ;  and 
•othey  are.  The  admirable  system  of  education  current  in  the  States 
Wly  accounts  for  this  intellectual  ability  of  the  fair  sex.  All  go  to 
MUege  there,  and  attend  classes  for  high  instruction ;  so  that  Tenny- 
"Ri's  idealic  '  Sweet  girl-graduates  with  golden  hair'  are  actually  facts 
0&  the  other  side  of  the  big  pond.  In  conclusion,  a  visitor  to  the 
^ttritory  of  the  great  Republic  cannot  but  admire  the  general  way  in 
^Aatii  women  are  there  employed,  and  notice  what  industrious  and 
workers  they  are.  It  is  deemed  no  shame  in  America  foi; 
sfcabk,  well-educated  persons  of  even  the  middle  class  to  adopt 
labonry  such  as  sewing  for  wholesale  establishments  and  the 
dOB  of  book-work.    Young  ladies — they  may  be  colled  %» 
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in  every  sense  of  the  word — ^who  in  England,  if  forced  to  earn  their 
bread,  would  never  consent  to  working  in  any  capacity  save  goTe^ 
nessing,  considering  other  and  manual  employment  '  degrading/  ia 
the  New  World  make  twenty  times  the  incomes  of  ill-paid  teachen 
by  the  honest  labour  of  their  hands,  without,  as  far  as  I  could  se^ 
being  any  the  worse  for  it  or  the  less  lady-like  in  consequence. 

'  Norah  Maggie  More-ah,  Swiggy-ma-roo*ral,  Dicky-doo-ral  Mw- 
Dufif*  may  be  a  type  of  the  exceptional  features  of  feminine  natm 
in  America,  as  I've  said ;  but  there,  as  elsewhere,  plenty  of  good  m^ 
men  can  be  found  of  the  same  stamp  as  she  who,  according  to  Sdo- 
mon's  wise  dictum — and  he  ought  to  have  been  a  judge  in  the  matto^ 
considering  that  he  tried  a  great  number — is  '  a  pearl  beyond  prieet' 
and  *  a  crown  to  her  husband.' 

JOHN  G.  HUTCHE80X. 


>,  Florry,  Flony !  what  shall  I.do?*  said  Alice,  as  they  entorod 
0  schoolroom.  •  I  was  jnst  congratnlnting  myself  that  my  VA- 
ird  couM  not  he  iiiixcj  up  wilJi  that  Mibs  Edith  Price,  aiul,  in 
&t,  I  had  half  matle  up  my  mind  that  she  was  nil  a  story  invented 
f  Lady  Sweetappic,  and  there  I  see,  atflring  mo  in  my  face,  a  letter 
Edward's  hand\\Titin^  to  Miss  Edith  Price.    What  shall  I  do?' 

*  I  am  snre  I  oan't  U>11/  said  Florry.  *  I  am  at  my  wits*  end. 
nly  I  should  say,  as  they  can't  hoth  he  in  love  with  her  and  keep 
ich  good  friends,  that  they  are  neither  of  them  in  love  with  her  at 
!L  If  two  people  love  the  samo  person,  my  dear,  those  two  hate 
ne  another.     Just  look  at  mc  and  Lady  Sweetapple.' 

*The  worst  is,'  said  Alice,  'we  can*t  speak  ahout  it.  Our 
Ongnes  are  tied.' 

•Yes,'  said  Florry.     'Why  did  we  promise?* 

'I  wonder  how  she  found  out  ahout  Miss  Pi-ice,*  said  Alice. 

*  I  don't  wonder  at  all.  It  seems  quite  natural  to  me  that  she 
iould  find  out  all  the  evil  she  can  of  others,  with  her  nasty  under- 
ttnd  ways.' 

We  will  leave  the  sisters  to  themselves  in  their  perplexity,  and 
wk  why  it  was  that  Edward  Vcraon  WTote  that  stnpid  letter  to 
s-dilh  Price.  It  was  from  a  verj'  good  motive.  He  thought  he 
ftttild  write  a  few  lines  to  the  poor  ^1,  and  tell  her  that  of  course 
*W  had  received  Harry's  cheque.  Ho  was  so  happy,  in  fact,  in 
••Hng  gained  the  aflections  of  Alice,  that,  juat  before  the  whole 
•Jty  went  out  for  that  walk,  when,  as  we  know  hy  the  glimpse  we 
'light  of  the  lovers  in  the  beocheu  dell,  ho  made  his  final  declara- 
OU  of  love  and  was  accepted,  so  far  as  it  is  in  the  power  of  young 
dies  to  accept  their  lovers — jnst  before  going  out,  we  say,  he  sat 
^vvn  and  dashed  off  a  few  kind  lines  to  Edith,  who,  he  well  knew, 
^ded  consolation  in  her  trials.  So  now  you  know  why  the  letter 
**  written,  and  see  how  ill  those  judge  who  scrutinise  a  letter  from 
•G  outaide,  and  put  the  worst  construction  on  its  contents.  Really, 
1©  hann  done  in  this  world  by  speculations  and  conjectures  made 
«  8E1HE8,  Vol.  MI.  F.S.  Vot.  XVII.  KK 
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on  the  inside  of  letters  by  people  who  only  see  their  covers,  is  some  

thing  too  Berions  even  to  think  of. 

Very  different  &om  the  conversation  of  the  sisters  was  that  c^f 
Harry  and  Edward  when  they  met. 

*  Lazy  fellow  !*  said  Harry.  *  Why  didn't  you  come  with  ns  5* 
Yon  would  have  heard  such  a  lecture  on  the  growing  of  sugar-be^'f 
from  Lord  Pennyroyal,  followed  by  the  absolute  denunciation  o/ 
those  who,  when  they  have  grown  sugar,  are  wastefol  enough  to  pci.* 
two  lumps  of  sugar  every  mdming  into  their  cup  of  tea.  To  hear 
him  talk,  one  would  think  no  man's  income  would  stand  the  draizx 
caused  by  two 'lumps  of  sugar  at  breakfast  in  your  cup  of  tea.' 

'  I  daresay  it  was  very  amusing.  Lord  Pennyroyal  is  always 
either  amusing  or  instructive,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of 
most  people.     But  I  say  I  was  better  employed/ 

*  With  Alice  ?'  asked  Harry. 
'Not  at  all,'  said  Edward.     'With  Lady  Carlton.     She  nude   , 

me  walk  with  her  the  whole  way  back,  and  you  may  fancy  what  * 
fright  I  was  in  when  she  began  to  ask  me  about  my  prospects.' 

'Prospects!'  muttered  Hany ;  '  she  had  better  have  asked  y»o 
about  your  intentions.     But  what  did  you  say?' 

'  I  told  her  frankly  that  I  had  no  prospects,  and  hoped  I  iWTer 
should  have  any.  I  am  too  fond  of  my  elder  brother  to  hope  that 
he  may  break  his  neck  out  hunting ;  and  even  then,  as  he  btt  ft 
young  family,  I  should  have  to  pray  that  they  might  all  be  eat  off 
at  once  by  diphtheria,  or  drowned  in  a  yacht,  as  I  have  seen  awhoio 
succession  of  steps  to  a  property  destroyed  in  one  hurricane  by  • 
writer  of  fiction.' 

*  And  what  did  she  say  then?'  asked  Harry.  '  For  you  know, 
old  fellow,  that  as  to  prospects,  you  and  I  are  pretty  well  in  the 
same  boat.' 

'  0,'  said  Edward,  *  she  did  not  say  anything  very  positive  oT 
definite,  but  in  a  general  way  she  hinted  that  both  Sir  Thomas  and 
herself  had  long  ago  made  up  their  minds  that  they  would  never 
interfere  in  a  matter  where  their  daughters'  affections  were  con- 
cerned, provided  the  objects  of  their  choice  were  gentlemen  b<HXi 
and  bred.' 

*  That  I  call  highly  satisfactory,'  said  Harry.  '  And  I  suppose, 
on  the  strength  of  this  general  declaration,  you  left  the  mother  ami 
proposed  to  Alice  before  you  got  back  to  the  house  ?* 

*  Not  at  all,'  said  Edward ;  '  for,  if  you  must  know,  I  had  pro- 
posed before  we  got  to  the  oak  where  the  ladies  turned  back.  I 
don't  know  how  it  was  done,  but  the  thought  seized  me  in  th«t 
dell,  and  out  came  the  words  like  the  gold  and  gems  out  of  tbd 
mouth  of  the  good  child  in  the  fairy  tale.* 

*  Upon  my  word,  Ned,  you  don't  let  the  grass  grow  under  yonr 
feet.     And,  pray,  what  did  that  good  child  Alice  say?' 
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ki  Fm  not  goixig  to  tell,'  said  Edward;   '  but  slie  was  as 
u  gold,  mid  really,  afler  what  Lady  Carlton  said,  I  tbink  I 
i«ome  chauce  with  Alice' 

fSAve  yoa  ever  thought,*  sold  Harry,  '  what  it  is  to  marry  so 
;  money  ?* 

ideed  I  hare  not/  said  Edward.     '  I  have  only  thought  of 
ring  Alice,     Yon  know  I  have  enough  for  my  own  wants,  all 
my  want  for  Alice,  and  that  is  quite  apart  from  a  sixpence  of 
le,  whatever  that  may  be.* 

itever  that  may  be!'  said  Hany.  'Let  me  see.  Let  us 
k>  as  Mr.  Souderliug  says:  from  a  quarter  to  half  a  million, 
iwfaflt  they  call  the  "  figure"  of  each  of  Sir  Thomas  Carlton's 

Ton  don't  say  so?*  said  Edward.     '  Bat  I  can  safely  say  I 
Uinnght  of  her  as  anything  else  than  Alice  Carlton,  the  most 
g  sympathetic  gjirl  of  my  acquaintance.' 
Ott  never  redected  on  it,'  said  Harry  mockingly. 
Tw !'  said  Edward.     •  But  it's  time  for  five-o'clock  tt-a ;  we 

go  do^-n  ;  and  besides,  I  long  to  see  Alice.' 
the  drawing -room  all  the  purty  were  now  reaaseuibied — 
ennyroyal  still  full  of  the  duty  of  every  man  to  grow  augar- 
of  young  women  to  save  money  by  putting  only  one  lump 
r  into  a  cup  of  tea. 
But  suppose  I  like  my  tea  sweet?'  said  Lady  Sweetapple,  who 
lively,  having,  as  she  thought,  sown  discord  between 
and  Harty,  and  who  cared  not  a  pin  for  all  the  sugar-beet  in 
world,  and  whether  the  beat  aort  to  sow  were  *  Sutton's  G-reen 
kaan'  seed,  as  Lord  l*ennyroyal  protested,  if  only  thut  crop  of 
Rgons'  teeth  which  she  had  sown  between  the  incipient  lovers 
Dold  only  spring  up  fust  and  thick.     ^  Bat  suppose  I  like  my  tea 

You  ought  not  to  like  it  sweet,'  said  Lord  Pennyroyal  dicta- 
ruUy.      '  Too  much  sugar  is  a  bad  thing.      Sngar  spoils  the  teeth 
impnirs  the  gastric  juice.     It  makes  people  fat,  and  so   all 
ou(.'ht  to  be  against  it;  for  of  all  unbecoming  things  I  think  a 
w  '  most.     Then  it  produces  divers  diseases — diabetes, 

igL:  Me,  and  I  know  not  what.* 

*  Would  you  forbid  it  altogether?'  said  Lady  Sweetapple. 

•  No,  not  at  all,'   said  Lord  Pennyroyal.     *  If  I  did,  I  should 
i  l)C  so  strong  on  advocate  for  the  cultivation  of  sugar-beet.' 

But  I  snppfise,'  said  ^Vmicia,  'the  more  sugar-beet  is  grown, 

Rre  sugar  tbere  will  be  to  consume.* 
necisely  so,'  said  Lord  Pennyroyal. 
ut  if  wiUi  one  breath  you  forbid  the  consumption  of  sugar, 
th  the  next  advocate  the  extension  of  its  production,  I  don't 
be  that  yoa  arc  consistent/  said  Lady  Sweetapple  &atc&%U!&«!CL'^ , 
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•  What  I  dosire  is  moderation,'  said  Lord  Pennyroyal. 
'  But  bow  can  you  have  moderation  in  consmmption  and  eit«n- 

sion  in  production?  If  you  grow  so  much  sugar  as  you  etjwct 
bj  Bugar-bect,  of  coarse  thcro  will  be  more  sugar  in  the  world.  But 
if,  after  growing  and  making  the  sugar,  you  forbid  people  to  dm  il 
ou  account  of  tlieir  teeth  or  their  gastric  juice,  as  you  say,  I  mn4 
say  I  don't  see  the  good  of  growing  it/ 

•  Wiieu  I  used  the  term  moderation/  said  Lord  Pennyroyal,  *I 
meant  moderation  in  the  household ;  in  my  household  and  vnon. 
Waste  is  what  I  deprecate,  and  waste  will  be  tlie  ruin  of  ' 

*But  do  you  call  it  waste  to  put  two  lumps  of  sugar  u.: 
tea  ?'  said  Amicia,  clenching  her  argnment  by  putting  a  third  intoj 
her  Clip. 

*  I  do.'  said  Lord  Pennyroyal ;  '  and  I  hope  the  day  will  neTol 
come  when  any  member  of  my  household  will  put  more  than  one| 
lump  into  his  or  her  tea/ 

'  That  I  call  domestic  tyranny/  said  Aniicia,  who  certainly  badj 
made  the  best  of  the  argument.     *  But  if  tliat  day  never  coni«%i 
don't  really  see  why  you  should  be  so  urgent  on  farmers  as  to 
duty  of  increasing  the  production  of  sugar  by  growing  angar-bcel.' 

About  this  time  Mr.  Sonderling,  who  had  listened  with  admiri- 
tiou  to  Lady  Sweetapple's  argument,  and  had  taken  at  least  ixs 
lumps  of  sugar  to  his  cup  of  tea,  rose  to  depart. 

'  I  commend  myself  to  you/  he  said  to  Lady  Carlton. 

*  0,  Mr.  Sonderling/  said  Lady  Carlton,  *  we  really  camiol 
yon  go  away  unless  you  promise  to  come  back  to  dinner.    We  mart] 
have  some  more  singing  to-night^  and  rely  on  you  and  Lady  Sw«ei- 
apple.' 

Mr.  Sonderling  looked  at  Anucia,  who  was  literally  his 
and,  in  answer  to  the  appeal,  she  said, 

'  0,  dear  Mr.  Sonderling,  I  should  be  so  happy  if  yon  wool^ 
sing  US  some  of  your  charming  songs  to-night.  Some  of  my  s^Tt^' 
old  favourites,  I  mean/ 

'  I  will  not  fail/  said  the  German,  with  a  bow  not  at  all  of  Uh- 
Pantoultics  school,  but  which  reminded  one  rather  of  on  affectzooft^ 
cooUe  dog  wagging  his  tail. 

So  away  Mr.  Sonderling  went,  carolling  and  gambolling  in  »o 
awkward  way  down  the  lime  avenue,  and  when  he  got  to  his  cottage 
at  High  Beech,  he  ordered  old  Gretchen,  his  housekeeper,  who  hid 
followed  his  fortunes  from  Marburg,  to  put  out  his  beat  suit  of  ewn- 
ing  dress ;  in  fact,  those  very  wedding-clothes  which  his  motbe? 
hod  sewn  for  his  marriage  \nth  Amicia  Smeess. 

While  Amiuia  was  full  of  sugar-beet  and  economy,  Flonr  lunl 
Alice  sat,  rather  sorrowful,  looking  at  Harry  and  Edward.  Tlurt 
were  so  many  things  they  wished  to  say,  only  they  did  not  al  lA 
know  how  to  begin.     '^'  '»  that  when  Edwfird  Yem* 
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eune  up  to  Alice,  fall  of  life  and  love,  she  received  liim  very  coldly, 
and  was  altogether  so  constrained  and  reserved,  that  be  felt  quite 
ibathed.  Harry  Fortescue,  as  ivo  know,  had  not  fjot  so  far  on  with 
Hony ;  and  so  when  ho  came  and  said  something  to  her,  Fiorry 
WM  octoally  cro3s,  and  said  something  about  hypocrites  and  croco- 
^as,  which  he  could  not  at  all  ondcrsiaud;  and  so  it  happened 
tliat  the  five-o'clock  tea  passed  off  very  dully  for  those  fom*  young 
people.  Surveying  them  from  a  distance,  Amicia  could  not  help 
seeing  that  the  leaven  slie  had  mixed  in  their  meal  was  beginning 
to  work,  and  she  was  glad.  '  How  lucky,'  she  thought,  *  that  that  very 
QuinltTosting  young  miui,  -Mr.  Vernon,  should  have  written  a  letter 
to  Miss  Edith  Price,  just  as  though  he  wished  to  support  what  I  said- 
There  can  be  no  doubt  she  is  a  very  designing  artful  person,  and 
vhen  I  get  Harry  away  from  this  house,  I  must  take  care  to  get  him 
oot  of  her  clutches.  She  may  have  Mr.  Vernon,  and  welcome,  if 
she  pleases.' 

Altogether,  the  conversation  would  have  been  very  doU,  had  not 
Xftdy  Pennyroyal  fluttered  Lady  Sweetapplc  not  a  little  by  a  revela- 
tion as  astonishing  as  it  was  kind. 

'Dear  Lady  Carlton,'  said  Lady  Pennyroyal,  'what  do  yon 
tHnk?  I  have  persuaded  Lord  Pennyroy^  to  take  a  house  at 
Ascot  for  the  races.' 

If  she  bad  said  she  had  persuaded  Lord  Pennyroyal  to  embark 
on  a  crusade  against  the  Patagonians,  the  annoimcement  could  not 
have  been  more  unexpected  to  the  party  in  general,  or  more  un- 
pkasant  to  Lady  Swcetapple.  Bnt  this  unpleasantness  rather  arose 
uot  of  what  followed;  for  when  Lady  Carlton  answered  with  a  very 
emphatic  *  Indeed  !  That  will  be  delightful,*  Lady  PennjTOyal  went 
oa  in  the  somo  breath, 

*  Yes ;  and,  do  you  know,  I  wish  you  to  let  your  daughters 
tme  to  stay  with  me  at  Ascot  during  the  race-week.' 

It  was  of  httle  use  that  Lady  Carlton  protested  that  she  uud 
Thomas  did  uot  care  for  races — their  daughters  might,  if  they 
not.  Nor  when  Florrj'  and  Alice,  in  their  present  sulky  mood, 
ed  that  they  thought  races  the  dullest  things  in  the  world, 
did  they  fare  any  better  than  their  parents,  for  Lady  Penny- 
tojtl  said  she  must  have  them  with  her  to  keep  her  company  ; 
Mid  even  Lord  Pennyroyal  came  forward,  and  forgetting  his 
ro^-beet  and  tiis  pai'simony  together,  said  that  nothing  could 
^e  him  so  much  pleasure  as  to  see  the  sisters  under  his  roof 
It  Ascot. 

The  end  of  it  was,  that  in  less  than  five  minutes  the  whole 
iiuttcr  was  arranged,  and  it  was  settled  that  Fiorry  and  Ahce  were 
to  be  Lady  Pennyroyal's  guests,  as  she  proposed. 

*  How  delightful  it  will  be  for  you,  old  fellow  !'  said  Edward. 

'  Von  know  you  are  already  asked,  but  I  don't  think  \V  'wiU  \ift  w» 
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jolly  for  me  diinii«;  that  week.     I  shall  go  down  to  Pun^oooTt 
and  stick  to  business.' 

'  Don't  be  a  fool.'  said  Harn'.  *  I'll  get  yoa  an  inritation  frnm 
Lady  Ohiuity  ;  Bce  if  X  don't.  The  only  bore  is,  tbnt  Lady  Swpct. 
apple,  by  her  soowliiif^  face,  does  not  seem  to  like  Lady  Pennr- 
royal's  proposal,  and  to  jnd^e  from  the  sisters'  looks,  they  neitlur 
of  them  seem  particularly  happy.' 

'  There's  something  the  matter/  Mid  Edward ;  *  but  what  it  is 
I  cannot  tell.' 

So  Laily  Sweetajiple  sat  and  scowled.  To  think  that  Lady 
Pennyroyal  should  have  npoilt  all  her  plans  by  sach  a  silly  ic^^' 
tion  !  What  did  such  young  cluts  of  girls  know  about  raccis  ?  A 
then  to  think  that  Uarry  Fortesctie  would  be  sure  to  meet  Flntn 
Carlton  every  day  at  leaat  at  Ascot.  Far  better  wonld  H  have  bfOi 
to  have  had  him  all  to  herself  np  in  London.  But  she  had  done  it 
for  the  best. 

As  for  Flony,  sho  wonld  have  been  supremely  happy,  and  kIh' 
was  happy,  only  not  so  happy  as  if  she  had  never  heard  the  ti 
of  Edith  Price.     Already  she  had  a  morbid  feeling  aboat  th«  D' 
and  could  not  get  it  out  of  her  head.     She  saw  •  Price*  and  '  I.. 
Price'  everywhere. 

Nor  was  Alice  at  all  happy ;  what  was  the  good  of  gtring  ** 
Ascot  if  Edward  did  not  ffo  too*?  If  she  went  to  Ascot,  Edtiri 
would  be  Irft  alone  in  London,  and  as  he  luiew  Edith  Price — vU, 
as  it  will  bt!  aeen,  was  fast  taking  the  shape  of  Helen  of  TToyin 
the  imagination  of  the  sisters — who  could  tell  if  Edith  Price  woaU 
not  reverse  the  part  of  Paris,  and  run  off  with  Edward  to  Gi 
or  even  to  the  world's  end,  while  she  was  at  Ascot?  Yes;  shal 
sure  he  would  be  lost  to  her  if  she  went  to  Ascot,  and  she  ntf 
resolved  not  to  go  if  she  could  help  it. 

So  there  they  all  sat,  sulking  and  looking  at  ono  another  till  tk0 
dressing- IwU  rang.  In  the  mean  time.  LorJ  Pennyroyal  tilfced 
indefatigably — agriculture  ^nth  Sir  ThomaK ;  commerco  with  lii> 
cousin  Marjoram  ;  tho  army  and  tho  necessity  of  great  redoetiaBl 
with  Colonel  Barker.  Mr.  Beeswing  and  Connt  Pantonffles  iwrt 
inseparable,  as  nsnal,  thougli  what  snch  a  clever  man  us  Mr.  Bees- 
wing. Lady  Sweetapple  said,  could  see  to  please  him  in  that  emptj- 
headed  Connt,  sho  really  could  not  tell.  But  they  had  many  things 
in  common.  They  belonged  to  the  same  club,  mixed  in  the  msmI 
society,  often  sat  together  at  the  same  table,  and  as  tha  Coml 
declared  Mr.  Beeswing  to  be  tho  most  amusing  Englishman  he  M 
ever  met,  t^o  Mr.  Beeswing  always  assorted  that  Count  PantoD^ 
was  the  mo«t  instructive  foreigner  he  had  ever  seen  in  EngliA 
society.  AVbon  they  were  both  so  sjitistied  with  each  other,  who 
shall  disturb  their  good-fellowship  ?  Certainly  not  we,  so  we  Iwiw 
them  as  we  find  them,  thn  verv  best  friends  in  the  world* 
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'Tbank  heaven/  said  Harry  to  Edward,  *  tUerc's  the  gong  for 
drecsbg !     I  nercr  Bpent  so  dull  an  hour  as  tluH  since  tea/ 

*Xor  1/  said  Edward.  '  A  cloud  of  duluess  seems  spread  over 
the  bouse.     Porhaps  it  will  be  better  after  dinner,' 

'I'm  sure  I  hope  so,'  said  Harry.  *  Ditch-water  is  bright 
compared  to  the  gloom  of  this  house  just  noTi*.* 

Of  conrae,  when  Amicia  got  npetairs  she  congratulated  herself 
OB  the  success  of  her  scheme. 

*  How  nicely  it  was  succeeding  when  that  hon-id  Lady  Penny- 
nyal  tried  to  spoil  it  by  askinj;  these  girls  to  Ascot !  However,  I 
Bost  make  tbe  best  of  it.  I'm  ho  glad  I  took  them  into  my  con- 
IdfiDce  about  Edith  Price.  They  are  both  &h  Hntterotl  iis  partridges 
know,  and  know  not  which  way  to  turn.  In  tho  mean  time,  Mr. 
AirleHcne's  visit  will  be  over,  and  then — why,  then  I  must  fight 
the  battle  over  again  at  Ascot.  As  for  Edith  I^ce,  I  decline  to 
Umik  of  her.     She  is  nothing  to  m©.' 

Mrs.  Barker  remarked  to  her  husband  how  kind  Lady  Penny- 
njal  was  in  persuading  her  husband  to  tako  a  house  at  Ascot ;  and 
Kn.  Murjoraui,  at  about  the  very  same  mouieut,  informed  Mr. 
Mujoram  that  she  wondere<l  his  cousin  could  be  Buch  a  fool  as  to 
UtLady  Pennyroyal  spend  a  mint  of  money  in  taking  a  bouse  for 
loch  folly  and  wickedness.  *  There  are  a  hundred  poor  Christian 
Sttiflties  which  have  just  had  their  ^lay  Meetings,  that  would  tiavo 
Imm  glad  of  tho  money.  And  then  to  talk  of  waste  in  puttiug  two 
lamps  of  sugar  into  one's  tea !  It's  positively  disg^nsting.  I  hope 
it  will  rain  hard  all  the  race-week.' 

As  to  Flony  and  Alice,  their  sentiments  were  not  so  6erce 
*gtinst  Lord  Pennyroyal.  Elorry  was  pleased  enough  to  go,  and 
Alice  wasn't ;  that  was  about  tbe  upshot  of  the  whole  story.  If  it 
had  not  been  for  Edith  Price  and  Lady  Sweetapple,  they  would  have 
been  d^hghted  at  the  certainty  in  the  one  case,  and  tho  cliancc  in 
tiie  other,  of  meeting  Harry  and  Edward  at  Ascot.  But  they  made 
tile  best  of  it.  They  took  one  another  into  their  arms,  and  kissed 
etch  other  over  and  over  again.  Florr)'  congratulated  Alice  on  her 
rictory  over  Edward,  and  Alice  was  certain  that  florry  was  jnst  as 

CHsful  with  Harr\\ 

If  it  wasn't  for  these  upa  and  downs,  dear,'  said  Florry,  *  life 
ttotdd  be  too  smooth,  and  we  shonid  think  it  heaven,  instead  of  a 
Tale  of  tears,  as  Mr.  Kubrick  tells  ns  it  is,  at  least  once  every 
Stmday.* 

In  due  lime  the  gong  sounded,  and  down  they  all  went.  It  is 
very  hard,  no  doubt,  some  sensation  readers  will  say,  that  there  has 
not  been  a  siugle  drop  of  blood  abed  in  this  story  all  through  these 
ebftpt^rs.  This  is  anything  but  one  of  those  trauHpontine  dramas 
of  which  the  play-bills  announce,  *  Come  early  !  Seven  murders  in 
the  first  act !'     We  quite  admit  the  imputation.     "Wb  ate  ■uoV  ^ovi^ 
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of  blood.  We  daresay  many  another  writer  would  htkva  lirolteii 
Lord  Pennyroyurs  or  Sir  Thomas  Garltou's  neck  down  that  slippoy 
black  staircase,  up  and  down  which  every  one  of  our  charactm 
has  had  to  pass  ever  so  many  times  every  day.  Tn  tliis  w 
Florry  and  Alice  miglit  have  been  both  heiresaea  with  half  a  miUiou 
each,  and  Harry  and  Edward  might  have  run  off  with  them  the  mt 
evening  that  Sir  Thomas  fell  downstairs  and  broke  his  neck,  K- 
timung,  of  course,  towards  the  end  of  the  story  to  make  it  op 
^nth  Lady  Carlton,  and  to  receive  her  blessing,  after  they  hid 
broken  her  heart.  She  would  then  have  died  in  pence,  aitd  tbfl 
Carlton  property,  both  personal  and  i*eftl,  would  have  been  diritW 
between  the  young  liulies  and  their  lovers.  Much  in  the  saiue  kit, 
Lord  Pennyroyal  might  have  had  his  throat  cut  by  Mr.  Bees 
French  valet,  and  this  blame  might  have  been  cunningly  thrown 
old  Podager,  who  might  have  been  tried,  convicted,  and  execnt<>J, 
unless  the  Frenchman — a  thiu^'  which  Frenchmen  seldom  do— Itfi 
repented,  and  confessed  the  crime  just  as  the  unhappy  Mr.  Poda^ 
was  about  to  be  privately  hanged  in  Horsemongcr-lune  GaoL  So, 
as  we  have  said,  Lady  Swcctappio  might  have  poisoned  her  oM 
lover  in  a  cup  of  colTec,  and  the  blame  might  have  been  throvn 
on  Florry  Cailton,  who  might  have  been  actually  hanged  whflo 
Amicia  married  Hany,  and  lived  happily  till  quite  the  end  oftt* 
storyi  when  she  would  have  divorced  herself  from  her  htisbu^t 
and  confessed  her  crime — to  a  priest ;  the  penance  imposed  beingi 
to  marry  aiiotlier  husband  as  fast  as  she  could.  But  this  is  a  lioi? 
in  which,  though  we  hope  there  is  no  lack  of  incident,  there  utV> 
great  crimes ;  uuly  the  feelings  and  passions  which  might  prodnce 
them,  were  not  our  actors  restrained  by  kw  and  the  rules  of  society- 
It  is  not  at  all  surprising,  therefore,  to  find  Lady  SweeUpp^ 
and  Florry  meeting  before  dinner  as  though  they  were  the  best  <rf 
friends,  though  we  all  kuow  that  Lady  Swcetapple  would  have  kille'i 
Florry  if  she  could,  and  that  Florry,  as  she  often  said,  would  ha»^ 
been  very  glad  to  scratch  Amicia's  eyes  out.  And  this  is  just  the 
gain  we  have  in  this  nineteenth  century  by  living  in  a  civilised  Itnd- 
Crime,  as  we  all  know,  is  almost  extinct  in  the  upper  classes,  wbnt^ 
ever  vice  may  be,  and  it  is  only  the  lowest  dregs  of  society  wb^ 
poison  their  husbands  by  arsenic,  and  batter  in  their  skulls  witb  ' 
hammer.  Of  course — who  can  doubt  it  ? — we  are  much  better 
our  forefathers. 


Chapter  XXXVII. 

UR.  &0!fDSaLI50*S  WEDDINO-CLOTB  C!S  AXD  UR.  BSBSWDTO  OK  DI 

WuKN  the  visitors  assembled  in  the  hull  before  dinner,  theiei 
be  no  doubt  that  the  hero  of  the  evening,  so  far  as  his  attire  weiir^ 
was  Mr.  Suuderling.     Wlien  he  reached  home,  he  had  resolved,  B^ 
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a  know,  that  ho  would  wear  those  weUdiug-clothes  which  his 
>ther  had  got  ready  for  his  marriage  with  Aniieia  more  than  ten 
ITS  before,  and  which  he  tiad  faithfully  kept  and  dusted  ever  since. 
'a  strange  sort  of  infatuation,  he  tliought  they  were  hIiU  quite  new 
eaoae  he  had  never  worn  them.  He  forgot  that  clothes,  like  per- 
is, grow  old  by  keeping.  They  were  out  of  fashion,  too,  as  well 
almost  threadbare.  The  coat  had  no  collar,  very  narrow  sleeves, 
lUow-tails,  and  great  lappets  behind — where  the  pockets  were, 
i  oaght  not  to  be.  In  vain  the  faithful  Grotcheu,  less  stubborn 
ID  her  master,  told  him  that  this  *  rock'  was  not  now  the  'mode.' 

•It  was  sewn  for  my  wedding-coat  by  my  sainted  mother/  said 
r.  Sonderling,  *  and  I  will  wear  it.' 

When  Grctchcn  again  protested,  ho  was  angry,  and  would  wear 
"' ganz  heat'tmmt.* 

'Xow  bring  the  breeches,  tho  heinhieUlerj'  he  said;  '  let  me 
e  them.* 

'AchJ  duitebcr."  said  Gretchen  with  a  groan,  as  she  handed 
•TQ  that  article  of  dress  which  a  certain  edition  of  tho  Bible  says 
w  made  originally  out  of  fig-leaves. 

*0f  a  truth  they  are  very  handsome,'  said  Mr.  Sonderling,  as 
■  inspected  that  not  very  romantic  part  of  man's  attire. 

*  Iliih$ch  sind  sie  ftetciss  nicht,'  said  old  Gretchen,  who  minded 
e  stitching  of  them,  diametrically  contradicting  tho  assertion  of 
ir  master. 

Mr.  Sondurling's  wedding  -  coat  had  been  blue,  and  blue  also 
BTe  his  beinhlekltr ;  but  they  were  very  unlike  the  hnnklfuier  of 
©present  time;  they  were  loose  and  baggy,  and  plaited  up  at  the 
listband,  and  they  were  rather  short  at  the  foot. 

*  Quite  out  of  fashion  these,  too,'  said  old  Gretchen,  shaking  her 
»d;  *  and  the  vest !  dear  me  !' 

*  They  shall  be  the  fashion  to-night,'  said  Mr.  Sonderling,  as  he 
folded  the  waistcoat. 

That  too  was  a  remarkable  garment.  lu  colom'  it  was  yellow, 
>d  in  cot  antediluvian.  Noah  might  have  worn  it  when  he  went 
lo  the  Ark  on  that  very  rainy  day,  or  Moses  iu  the  wilderness.  It 
«  straight  cut,  isithont  a  collar,  very  short  in  the  waist,  so  that 
cull  it  a  waistcoat  was  an  absurdity.  It  had  enormous  pockets, 
lb  up — Fran  Sonderling,  his  sainted  mother,  must  have  meant 
*  eon  to  can-y  all  the  capital  of  the  tobacco  fabric  about  him  in  his 
kets — and  the  pockets  had  enormous  flaps  to  protect  them. 

*  This,  too,  is  lovely,'  said  Mr.  Sonderling,  as  he  laid  it  on  his 
1-  *  Now  I  shall  soon  be  ready,'  he  said;  and  then  he  set  to 
ct  to  dress  himself.  It  was  some  time  before  he  had  completed 
'  toilette  to  his  satisfaction  ;  but  at  last,  iji  that  Htrange  garb, 
1^  a  shirt  tho  collar  of  whicli  cut  his  ears,  he  started  in  the  tly 
HU  the  Carlton  Arms,  old  Gretchen  holding nv\ict\vttu^amii.mMA- 
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ment  as  he  departed,  and  in  ddo  time  reached  the  Hall,  and  \m- 
seuted  himself  to  the  astonished  coinjuiTiy. 

*  What  ft  stnnning  get-np  V  said  Hurry  to  EJwaril.  *  .Tnsl  Iftok 
at  old  Sonderling.' 

But  Mr.  Souderling  had  no  eyes  for  any  hut  Anjicia ;  itr<!, 
though  they  had  not  long  to  wait  for  dinner,  he  had  contrived  l^)  tfU 
her  that  the  clothes  in  which  he  stood  were  those  in  which  he  bid 
onee  meant  to  lead  her  to  the  altar. 

*\Vhut  a  pity  it  is  that  we  all  change  so  mnch!'  said  Amiea. 
'Even  our  clothes  change.  What,  then,  shall  wo  sayofourmimb?' 

*  My  mind  is  unchanged,*  said  Mr.  Sonderling.  *  As  I  was  in 
the  heginning,  so  I  am  now.* 

So  they  all  went  in  to  dinner,  and  how  they  sat  is  not 
recorded.      They  were  not  very  lively  ;   and  thongh  Florry  ^ 
to  Hai-ry,  and  Alice  to  Edward,  there  was  very  little  extxpl  tb« 
most  fonnai  conversation  hetween  them.      The  hlack  shadow    <J^ 
Edith  Price — the  dark  young  lady  in  the  biickgrotmd — weighe**| 
npon  the  minds  of  the  young  Indies ;  and  Hany  and  Edward  pas^^*' 
the  time  in  wondering  how  it  was  that  their  neighbours  were  bot^I 
80  cold. 

The  expense  of  the  conversation,  as  the  French  say,  fell  «| 
Amicia  and  Mr.  Beeswing.     It  is  believed  that  Count  Panteuffl^^ 
said  nothing  at  all.    He  was  lost  in  amazement  at  Mr.  Sonderlinp" 
attire,  and  looked  at  him  through  his  eyeglass  as  though  he  we^^ 
inspecting  some  strange  animal. 

Lord  Pennyroyal  talked  a  great  deal  to  Lady  Carlton,  and  so  tt» 
Sir  Thomas  to  Lady  Pennyroyal ;  but  except  the  fact  that  theyeoix 
ladies*  \-isit  to  Ascot  was  finally  settled  between  the  font,  nothin, 
known  as  to  their  conyersation. 

Bat  as  in  a  great  race  n  good  horse  singles  himself  out  a» 
makes  all  the  rmuiing,  from  start  to  finish,  winning  in  a  canter,  - 
in  this  dinner  the  meed  of  praise  must  be  awarded  to  Mr.  BeeswingTj 
Mr.  Beeswing  was  not  a  glutton,  bnt  he  was  an  epicure.  He  was   ^ 
ijrfurnipt  rather  than  a  ifoummnd.     He  never  over-ate  Iiimself,  If* 
he  knew  the  reason  of  every  dish,  and  he  had  niaslert'd  the  wtol^ 
natural  history  of  the  gastric  juice.     When  Amioiu  asked  him  »'fe»*  I 
he  thought  of  some  coming  dish,  he  said  he  thought  it  very 
and  then  he  burst  out  in  a  flood  of  culinar\-  knowledge. 

'  I  think,'  ho  said,  '  I  might  write  a  very  amusing  book,  caBe*^ 
The  Histonf  of  Difjestion.  No  one  can  possibly  know  what  Iw^ 
cooking  is  who  was  not  at  a  private  school  tliirty  or  forty  years  ago* 
Whtit  had  wc  for  breakfast?  Bread-and-milk.  Good  bread  and  bid 
milk,  with  some  tliJn  bread-and-butter.  We  had  it  at  seven,  U* 
after  that  we  had  nothing  till  one.  Then  we  had  dinner — puddiwj 
first  and  meat  afterwurds.  Kire-pudding  with  grtat  Inmps  of  fnt  in 
it/  or  suet-])udding  all  fat.  ■**>»  »n  the  summer  and  aatrann 
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currant  aiid  cherrv  tnrts,  and  apple  tarts,  bnt  tbene  always 
^aflor  the  meat.  Tlio  meat  iras  not  had ;  but  ur  a  fair  woman 
is  ill-dressod  is  often  nj:;l.y,  Ro  tlio  l«?st  meat,  if  l>oilod  to  raf^a 
BTved  up  raw,  ia  dispustin;;;  to  the  palate  even  of  a  healthy  boy, 
letimes,  too,  we  had  bubble-and-squeak.  0  that  dish  !  What 
■obhle-and-sqneak  ?  Some  of  yon  huve  only  heard  of  it  meta- 
rically,  as  ap])lied  to  two  distin^uislied  brothers,  late  members  of 
liament,  thus  nicknamed  from  their  voices.  But  with  us  bnbble- 
■squeok  was  no  metaphor,  it  was  an  awfnl  reality.  Still  I  have 
told  yoo  what  bubblc-and- squeal;  is.  Well,  it  is  the  remains  of 
;  badly  comod  cow-beef  cut  into  slices,  and  fried  with  cfreons  or 
Oage.  I  beheve  tlmt  it  ccmtains  about  five  ]»art3  of  nutriment  to 
sty-five  of  immtritioua  matter.  All  the  good  has  be^u  boiled  and 
1  out  of  it ;  it  tastes  hke  leather  and  Hmells  like  eabbage;  and  a 
,  if  he  has  good  teeth,  no  taste,  and  no  sense  of  smell,  may  eat 
arhalf  an  honr,  and  rise  up  taking  nothing  away  with  him  except 
indigestion.' 

•I  should  not  like  that  bubble-and-squeak/  said  Count  Pan- 
lS«<s.      '  I  should  not  like  him  at  all.' 
*I  hope  1  may  never  make  his  acquaintance,'  said  Mr.  Sonder- 

*  Another  dish/  Air.  Beeswing  proceeded,  *  was  boiled  mntton. 
it,  too,  is  in  itself  not  a  bad  thiup;.  I  say  this  to  show  that  I  am 
dainty.  I  con  eat  anythinr^,  so  that  I  like  it,  and  it  be  good. 
rell  know  there  is  a  physiolo;::^cal  objection  to  boiled  mutton* 
)rge  III,  was  always  eating  it,  and  went — we  know  where- 
in a  private  I  went  to  a  public  school,*  said  Mr.  Beeswing, 
here  the  food  was  better,  and  the  cookoiT  much  the  same ;  we 
1  the  best  meat  in  the  world,  worst  cooked  ;  but,  trusting  to  a 
d  digestion,  I  passed  throngh  this  stage  of  my  existence  safely, 
i  I  had  not  yet  done  with  EngUsh  cooker)'.  I  went  to  Oxford. 
tte  tho  conspiracy  against  my  constitution  became  very  serious. 
extended  throughout  the  twenty-four  colleges  and  halls  which 
te  up  the  University.  In  every  kitchen  there  wiis  a  cook  more 
668  plotting  against  my  life  and  Uver.  In  those  hulls  there  are 
iher  soup  nor  fish,  save  for  r>ons.  For  the  rest,  all  over  tho 
iversity  were  these  quarter  of  a  hundred  cooks  continually  at 
k  in  roasting  and  boiling  thousands  of  pounds  of  meat  daily,  and 
sxag  it  as  nearly  unfit  for  food  as  possible.  Fortunately  there  is 
teaven  above  ns  and  a  hell  below  us.  To  the  last  these  nnprofit- 
)  cooks  must  surely  come.  To  the  first  it  is  no  doubt  due  that 
re  is  a  Providence  which  shapes  cooks'  cooking,  in  spite  of  all 
ir  careless  handling,  and  so  Oxford  undergraduates- — ^with  the 
etites  and  gastric  juice  of  ostriches — escai*  unscathed  for  the 
^jiart.     As  for  tlie  weakly,  they  are  plucked  at  some  time  of 
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and  tlxey  retire  to  their  maternal  parent's  abode  only  to  ftU  nudtr 
tlio  tender  mercies  of  a  good  plaiji  cook — a  fiend  of  whom  wo  shiU 
have  to  speak  at  large  hereafter.* 

At  tliis  period  of  Mr,  Beeswing's  disquisition,  Mrs.  Maqivrum 
pricked  up  Ijer  oars  and  declared  to  Colonel  Barker,  that  *  it  wm 
nil  very  well  to  abuse  plain  cooks,  but  we  could  not  get  on  vithoot 
them.' 

'  Behold  me,  then,'  continued  Mr.  Beoswing,   *  hardened  by 
constuut  encounters  with  the  enemy,  able  to  eat  and  digest  m- 
thiug,  and  a  Bachelor  of  Arts.     Here  somethijig  befell  me  wliicli 
opened  my  eyes  wide,  and  showed  me  the  brink  of  the  awful  preei* 
pice  on  wliich  I  stood.     Life  is  short ;  I  was  twenty  yeore  old,  and 
did  not  yet  luiow  what  good  cooking  was.    I  look  back  on  my  posi- 
tion with  hon-or.     Had  1  been  cut  off  then,  had  I  jieritihed  iu  my 
ignorance — I  cannot  call  it  innocence — what  would  have  become  irf 
me  ?      Would  the  teeth  of  my  grinning  skull  have  ever  known 
tlnit  there  was  a  use  for  them  beyond  grinding  tough  beefsteaks, 
that  tbe  destiny  of  dentition  is  quite  other  than  that  of  tbe  ni'lher 
millstone'?     Something  happened  to  me,  I  say.     I  went  abroad;  I 
wandered  about  to  see  the  world  and  its  cookery.     At  first  tiironj^'Ji 
Germany,  the  land  o(Stuii'rki'uiff  tind  Ihfwpjundrjjif  o(  Kolh8hriiit» 
and  rj'>tunknrhc}i.     Here  1  lost  my  English  W'aaserfciichr,  aadwl 
into  a  region  of  greasy  soups,  and  vegetables  swimming  in  butitf' 
I  swallowed  so  much  adipose  matter,  that  I  became  as  w&terpnW^ 
as  a  pair  of  Wapping  fishing-boots,  and  ate  veal  enough  to  deprir* 
the  world  of  countless  oxen.* 

When  Mr.  Beeswing  spoke  of  Dtimpjnndcln  and  KnUnhraU^ 
the  eyes  of  Mr.  Honderling  glistened,  and  he  said  in  Genmo* 
*l)oi't!int  niochte  ick  so  (jern  gt^heit.'     But  Mr.  Beeswing  wculoo! 

*  Still  I  could  find  no  rest  for  the  sole  of  my  foot.  The  pit* 
my  stomach  was  still  an  aching  void.  It  had  not  fulfilled  its  destiny  I 
its  day  was  still  to  come.  On  I  went  across  the  Baltic  to  SwedeOt 
seeking  comfort  and  lindiiig  none,  till  I  went  to  stay  in  the  boiuK 
of  a  friend  who  had  a  good  French  cook.  When  I  say  *'  good."  » 
do  not  mean  "  virtuous."  That  excellent  urtUte  was  as  virtuous  a" 
most  Frenchmen,  and  there  his  vu-tne  ended ;  but  he  was,  p<*f 
eu:celh'nee,  a  good  cook.  He  was  a  bom  genius,  and  he  had  been 
waiting  for  me,  and  until  I  came  his  worth  was  unknown.  As  * 
rigid  Oalvinist,  I  believe  that  we  had  been  predestinated  to  meet, 
that  there  was  no  free-will  iu  the  matter.  Ho  could  cook  auvthing 
and  everything,  from  a  potato  up  to  an  elk,  or  even  on  elephant* 
and  whatever  he  put  his  baud  to  was  excellent.  Some  people  fuDfy 
cooks  to  be  lazy  and  indolent.  They  are  no  such  thiug.  Yovi 
real  good  cook  should  be  of  an  enterprising  niiud.  On  occasion  l>^ 
shuuid  be  ready  to  do  all  and  dare  all.  He  should  bo  of  the  ^unl 
to  march  to  Moscow,  or  to  conquer  India  bravely,  all  for  the  glof? 
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a  new-made  disli.  In  competition  with  an  old  Gennan  nnrse  iQ 
G  family  be  even  condescended  to  make  blaok-puddings,  and  be 
tfki  bcr.' 

'  If  I  could  only  have  ono  of  tLoao  black-imddin*Ts  now  I  should 
i  stv  happy  !'  said  ^Ir.  Sonderling.  But  this  ejaculation  was  loBt 
a  Mr.  Beeswing,  who  went  on  : 

'  I  was  not  destined  to  spend  all  my  life  in  that  land  of  Cockayne. 

longed,  after  a  time,  for  my  own  country,  and  camo  back  to  Eng- 
uul.  In  spite  of  her  wator-cookery  and  good  plain  cooks,  I  loved 
ler  still.  There  I  did  not  take  what  may  bo  called  the  second  of 
he  two  great  steps  a  man  makes  in  life.  The  first  is  being  bom. 
Jut  if  birth  is  the  first  great  step  out  of  the  warm  past  into  this  cnM 
.nd  comfortless  world,  marriage  is  the  second,  and  that  most  of  as 
lelieve  is  involuntary.  I  think  very  often  a  man  has  verj'  little  will 
«  mce  in  the  matter ;  but  I  am  not  going  to  discuss  the  matter,  I 
lave  no  time ;  some  day  I  may  write  a  book  on  it,  till  ttieii  the 
[nestion  must  sleep.  At  present  I  am  only  concerned  with  the 
eriousness  of  marriage,  which  some  people  fancy  is  as  sweet  as 
ttgor-candy.  So  I  say  too,  but  then  it  is  twice  as  sticky :  yon 
•n't  wash  marringe  out  of  your  mouth  ^^^th  a  cup  cf  hot  water; 
'Ou  most  swallow  it,  or  it  will  choke  you.  But,  again,  I  am  not 
joing  to  discuss  the  seriousness  of  mamage  on  the  side  of  its 
lorability.  It  may  be  very  well,  as  some  propose,  tliat  marriiiges 
hould  be  like  leases,  for  seven,  fourteen,  ur  twenty-one  years,  at 
ither  party's  option.  If  men  wore  wise  they  would  jump  at  such 
n  arrangement,  which  would  be  all  on  their  side — like  so  many 
ther  arrangements  in  this  men-ridden  world ;  but  I  say  at  once,  I 
ill  not  listen  to  such  a  proposal.  That  is  not  the  serious  aide  of 
tarriage  which  I  am  about  to  consider.  WImt  decided  me  not  to 
larry  was  (juite  another  thing.  It  is,  that  if  you  marry,  you  must 
»ve  a  cook.  I  suppose  that  you  are  not  as  a  Frenchman  who 
rags  his  wife  out  in  the  cold  every  night  to  eat  her  dinner,  even 
iough  she  have  the  rheumatism.  If  you  marry,  then,  you  must 
ave  a  cook.  Think  of  that  **  Uespice  Coqn'inamS*  Consider  tho 
itchen^  wedded  man.  and  tremble.  You  can  dine  at  the  club? 
Iven  if  you  do,  will  you  escape  the  cook?  Know  this — Death,  the 
'axgatherer,  and  the  Cook  are  tbe  three  things  no  man  can  sliirk. 
jad  after  all.  what  is  a  club  cook  ? — always  excepting  Francatelli, 
ad  he  is  uo  longer  a  club  cook — nothing  more  than  a  domestic 
ook  magnified,  with  all  tho  faults  of  the  family  animal.  Besides, 
hat  ai'e  you  to  do  when  you  have  a  cold,  or  the  gout,  or  when  yon 
ill  downstairs  and  break  your  leg  ?  No  ;  take  my  advice  :  if  you 
larry,  dine  at  home  like  a  man,  and  have  a  cook.  Some  people 
Uk  as  if  children  were  the  curse  of  life :  they  "idly  fable,"  like 
le  Pelagians  ;  cooks  are  the  curse  of  life.  If  they  are  good  at 
M}king  they  are  bad  at  everything  else  —  drunkoida,  ^adafewsi.%^ 


baokbiters,  dratn-tlriiikers,  and  suchlike.  Well,  bat  jott  viU  We 
fl  virtuous  cook.  All  I  c&n  say  is,  then  you  vnXl  never  hare  a  motsel 
fit  to  eat.  Nothing  is  more  true  ttmu  that  morality  covers  in  cook- 
ing a  multitude  of  sins.  I  know  many  (amilies  who  have  viriuom 
moral  cooks,  worthy  creatures,  who  are  thorouf^bly  trustworthy,  bsl 
1  make  it  a  point  never  to  dine  with  them.  I  would  prefer  to  dine 
in  a  house  where  there  is  a  wicked  cook,  or  possibly  vicked  cook, 
uho  ciin  send  up  a  good  dinner.  Just  think,  for  a  mooient, — haw 
can  you  expect  to  combine  two  most  impossible  things,  virtue  asd 
cooking  ?  If  you  know  a  \-irtuous  person,  cleave  to  them  with  iS 
your  heart  and  soid ;  and  if  you  know  a  good  cook,  cling  to  her 
^vith  all  your  gastric  juice ;  but  do  not  expect  to  find  both  combisMl 
in  one  and  the  same  woman.' 

Again  Mrs.  Marjoram  protested  to  Colonel  Barker  that  she  knev 
many  good  plain  cooks  who  were  very  virtuous,  but  Mr.  Beenring 
continueil,  unmoved  : 

'  Here,  too,  arises  another  cimoos  question :  which  is  rarest  id 
cooks,  virtue  or  cookeTy  ?  Without  doubt,  cooker)* ;  and  thai  ii 
the  reason  why  mistresses,  huding  they  cannot  get  good  cookiiigi 
fall  back  on  a  good  character.  '*  My  dear,  this  soup  is  water,  Use 
ox-tail  in  it  is  like  a  rope's  end,  and  the  carrots  and  turnips  Rvin 
about  in  it  unboiled.  It  cannot  have  been  on  the  fire  five  minato*" 
''  Very  true  j  but  it  is  not  unwholesome  to  you  who  can  digest  K; 
and  then  Mrs.  Kawdone  is  such  a  good  trustworthy  woman — in  IJtft, 
she  is  n  real  treasure."  * 

'  I  suppose,'  said  Amicia,  '  married  men  who  have  bad  cooks 
often  dine  out.' 

*  Of  course,*  said  Mr.  Beeswing,  *  they  are  great  dinera-out ;  aD 
men  with  bad  cooks  ore.     If  you  see  or  hear  of  a  man  who  will  not 
dine  out,  don't  be  deceived  by  any  tales  of  his  domestic  habits.    1^ 
is  not  tbc  bosom  of  hiH  family  that  ho  cares  for,  but  his  own  digefr 
iion.     He  may  talk  of  his  babes  and  sucklings,  but  it  is  really  ttfi 
beeves  and  fathugs  that  he  thinks  of.     Be  sure,  too,  that  he  baa  ft 
good  cook.     "Why  should  he  dine  out?     "VS'hy  go  three  m.ile3  ifl 
town,  and  it  may  be  ten  in  tbc  coimtry,  to  sei-k  for  something  whicb 
he  has  at  his  elbow  ?     1  say,  to  seek  ;  for  he  is  not  likely  to  fio^ 
at  the  end  of  his  three  or  ten  miles,  the  end  of  his  ambition — a  well* 
dressed  dinner.     Bnt,  as  I  have  said,  I  am  not  roairied,  and  I  din^ 
out.    Day  after  day  Lseek  after  a  vain  shadow.    Friend  after  frMO^ 
asks  me,  and  I  go.     I  diue  anywhere,  and  with  any  one.     Wti^ 
how  seldom  is  my  reasonable  self-love  satisfied  !     I  know 
— Tybuniians,  Belgravians,  Paddingtonians,  the  dwellers  in  B 
ooid  GroHvenor  St^uares,  and  the  ports  of  Mayfair  about  Piccadilij. 
Even  to  Fitzroy  and  Finsbmy  Squares  have  I  penetrate4l ;  and  OBoev 
allured  by  tbc  bait  of  a  banqnot,  I  went  down  beyond  the  great 
jjorilous  desert  of  Baker-street,  and  diued  at  the  foot  of 
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Jt^ws,  Greeks,  Turks,  InfifJela,  Frenchmen,  Germans — I  have 
the  food  served  up  to  alt  tlie  nationalities  in  this  iJabel,  and 
[nod  them  almost  all  wanting  in  that  first  essential,  a  good  cook. 
i^ere  thuse  women  all  virtuous  ?  I  trow  not.  Some  of  them  must 
ive  had  a  few  sparks  of  that  divine  fiire  whicli  raised  PrometheuH, 
|teil  claim  as  the  first  cook,  to  the  rank  of  a  demigod.  Why,  then, 
ire  I  not  found  it  ?  Because,  In  niuety-uiue  ptises  of  a  hundred, 
DBse  hosts  of  mine  had  no  business  to  try  to  give  the  dinners  which 
M  set  before  the  guests.  That  is  the  true  reason,  and  the  fault 
laore  nritb  the  masters  and  mistresses  tlian  with  the  cooks.  In 
t|  the  bad-dinner-gi\-ing  worhl  is  divided  between  those  who  can 
and  won't  give  a  good  dinner,  and  those  who  will  try  to  give 
dinner,  and  can't.' 
At  this  point  of  Mr.  Beeswing's  *  History  of  Digestion,'  Lady 

ID  began  to  gather  up  her  gloves. 
*  Dear  me/  said  Amicia  ;   '  are  we  ladies  going  ?     You  must 
omise  to  come  and  finish  it,  dear  Mr.  Beeswing,  as  soon  as  you 
pn  rejoin  as.' 
So  the  ladies  went ;  and  claret  came  aud  went,  and  coffee  came, 

ien  the  men  betook  themselves  to  the  drawing-room. 
i,  BsESwrso  was  so  full  of  the  story  of  his  digestion,  that 
k  ms  not  long  before  he  fotmd  himself  at  the  side  of  Lady  Sweet- 
iple,  whose  policy*  now  was  to  let  the  dose  of  poison  which  she 
id  so  cleverly  given  to  Florry  work  throngh  her  veins,  and  who 
as  therefore  quite  ready  to  listen  to  Mr.  Beeswing.  On  her 
bher  side  was  Mr.  Sonderliug,  in  his  strange  garb,  as  ready  a 
stener  to  what  Mr.  Beeswing  had  to  say. 

'First  and  foremost,'  said  Mr.  Beeswing,  '  of  all  who  can  afford 
bd  vroiii  give  good  dinners  is  Ihe  Dean  of  Dunderhead,  that  well- 
nown  dignitary  of  the  Church  of  England,  who,  by  his  stinginess 
■oth  in  meat  and  drink,  sent  his  guests  hungry  and  thirsty  away; 
■ttt,  OS  he  has  been  auificicutiy  tormented  in  another  place,  I  only 
MUtion  him  and  pass  on,  with  the  remark,  that  if  one  of  your  old 
iJioriginal  deans  will  not  give  good  dinners,  what,  in  the  name  of 
^the  deans  and  chapters  in  the  world,  is  he  'fit  for?  But  there 
1^  greater  sinners  even  than  deans  in  this  world  of  bad  dinners.  I 
ttve  said  before  that  I  have  dined  with  men  of  all  classes,  and  one 
*f  the  worst  dinners  I  ever  liad  was  with  a  duke.  It  was  a  long  time 
Igo,  aod  his  grace  has  long  since  descended  to  the  vaults  in  which 
^  ftncestora  repose,  after  their  long  lives  of  idleness.     It  was  not 
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taken  about  anything.  Yet  it  was  meant  to  be  a  very  gnmfl 
tainmcnt  in  a  most  noble  palace.  The  gnests  were  nnmei 
among  them  were  many  difitinginshed  foreigners.  WTiat  spoiU  ti 
feast  ?  The  duke's  insafTerable  pnde.  First  of  all  we  were  osben 
into  a  room,  where  wc  waited  like  ebeep  in  a  pen.  The  dnkew 
dnoheRS  will  come  soon,  wo  thought ;  but  time  went,  and  no  ma 
ber  of  the  ducal  family  appeared.  At  last,  to  our  dismay,  as  1 
blushed  for  oar  English  duke,  and  to  the  great  disgust  of  the  dl 
tinguishod  foreigners,  a  pair  of  folding-doors  at  the  end  of  our  WD 
were  thrown  open,  and  discovered  a  spacious  ball,  at  the  faitih 

end  of  which  we  descried  the  whole  ducal  family  of stand 

on  a  sort  of  dais,  towards  which  a  groom  of  tho  chamber  motion 
ns  to  approach.  Some  of  us,  who  felt  that  we  had  been  caught  In 
trap,  would  have  turned  tail  aud  run  away  if  we  coidd;  but  we  cm 
not,  and  so  we  moved  on  ^vith  tho  crowd.  Bat  we  were  not  aU<nr 
to  bask  for  even  a  moment  in  the  sunshine  that  surrounded  I 

Duke  of .    \NTien  wo  were  half-way  up  the  hall  another  set 

folding-doors  was  thrown  wide  open  at  the  other  end,  aud  a  huik 
or  house  steward,  or  whateyer  his  name  may  be,  advanced  to  tj 
duke  and  said  solemnly,  *'  Dinner  is  served,  your  grace.**  Am  iood 
he  heard  the  words,  the  duke  gave  his  arm  to  the  duchess,  modi : 
the  same  way  as  Solomon  might  have  led  out  the  Queen  of  ShA 
and  the  ducal  pair  glided  out  before  us  through  those  folding-door 
followed  by  tho  members  of  their  family  in  order  of  age,  leaving  1 
and  the  distinguished  foreigners  to  follow  in  their  wake,  streanffl 
out  verj'  much  iiko  the  tail  of  a  comet.     When  we  reached  ti 

banqueting-room,  it  was  only  to  find  the  ducal  family  of sittii 

serenely,  like  the  gods  of  Epicui'ua,  at  an  upper  table,  which  ■ 
placed  across  the  hall,  aud  whs  a  step  higher  Ihau  the  long  til 
below  the  salt,  at  which  the  distinguished  foreigners  were  expect 
to  sit.  What  the  gods  at  the  cross  tabic  had  to  cat  and  drink  « 
quite  beyond  our  ken.     We  were  as  completely  cut  off  from  I 

family  of as  a   Spartan  helot  from  tho  nectar  of  Ol^mpi 

All  wo  could  say  was,  that  they  secmod  to  be  enjoying  themBelT< 
As  for  our  dinner,  it  was  not  bad  in  itself,  but  badly  and  carele« 
served.  But  had  it  been  worthy  of  Bi*illat-Savarin  himself, 
should  not  have  fouud  it  good ;  for  was  it  not  endent  that  we  l 
only  been  invited  to  swell  the  pride  and  i>omp  of  the  Duke  of — • 
who  no  more  cared  for  our  company  than  if  we  bad  been  N 
Zcalandera  or  Patagonians  ?  We  need  hardly  say  that  wo  hoi 
hard  time  of  it,  keeping  our  distinguished  foreigners  in  good-hunio 
On  one  side  of  us  we  had  the  astronomer  of  the  Emj>eror  of  All  i 
Kusuias,  and  on  the  oilier  a  learned  mathematician  who  stood  x&i 
same  position  to  the  Emperor  of  tho  French.  They  were  both  g< 
follows,  and  gastronomers  as  well  as  astronomers,  both  quite  ol 
to  a  joke;  but  really  this  banquet  was  past  a  joke.     "My  £ 
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j^eror,"  saiil  the  Frencliman,  "  sometimes  commands  me  to  dinner, 
ud  u'hen  I  obey  the  command,  I  find  him  as  i)leusant  and  Hociabte 

u  any  other  man  in  the  world  ;  bnt  as  for  this  Duke  of ,  who 

is  be,  and  what  has  he  done,  that  ho  should  so  insult  me  ?"  Next 
it  was  tho  Russian's  turn — **  I  loo  have  been  at  Zarzoo  Zcloe,  and 
ihe  Winter  PaUce,  and  Oranienbaum,  on  a  visit  to  my  most  gracious 
master,  the  Emperor  of  All  the  Russias;  and  never  have  I  been 

kreatcd  as  this  day  by  the  Duke  of .      Who  is  he,  this  Duke 

lof ,  that  asks  men  of  science  to  dine  with  him  mtirely  to  mock 

pi  them  ?"  What  could  we  say  except  that  the  mauners  and  cua- 
oms  of  the  Duke  of were  plainly  brutal  ?' 

*  What  a  bear  that  Duko  of — —  must  have  been  V  said  Amicia. 
*Bul  as  all  tliinps  have  an  end/  said  Mr,  Beeswing;  *  so  too 

W  that  dinner.  When  it  was  over,  the  duke  and  duchess  and 
the  rest  of  the  ducal  family  retired  to  their  private  apartments. 
As  for  the  guests  and  the  distinguished  foreigners,  the  groom  of  the 
cbunbers  was  commanded  by  his  grace  to  show  them  round  the 
itato  apartments,  which  were  lighted  up  for  the  occasion;  but  neither 
fiiphael,  nor  Rubens,  nor  Sir  Joshua,  nur  rare  books  and  china 
md  fiimiturc,  could  wash  away  the  original  sin  of  prido,  wliieh  con- 
certed what  might  have  been  a  noble  entertainment  into  an  occasion 
of  heartburning  and  disgust.  Most  of  the  distiuguisbed  foreigners 
shook  tho  dust  oil'  their  feet  as  soon  as  the  ducal  family  retired,  and 
ordered  their  Hies.  As  we  left  the  palace  tho  distinguished  French 
tatronomer  consoled  himself  by  humming,  *'Marlbrook  s'en  va-t-en 
goerre/'  a  song  which  I  have  often  remarked  embodies  a  French- 
Xtn's  conception  of  all  that  is  insulting  to  on  Englishman  ;   and  so 

»e  fled  the  palace  of  the  Duke  of ,  who  ought  to  have  given  us 

I  good  dinner,  and  yet  managed  not  to  do  it. 

*  I  will  try  not  to  dine  with  that  Duko  of  — 


— ,'  said  Mr.  Sonder- 

ling,  *when  I  meet  him  in  the  Elysian  Fields.' 

'That  was  the  case/  said  Mr,  Beeswing,  '  of  those  who  can  and 
Won't  give  a  good  dinner ;  that  is  to  say,  of  those  whoso  means  cn- 
lUad  them  to  do  so :  but  what  shall  wc  say  of  those  who  will  try 
to  give  good  dinners,  and  ought  not  9  The  Duke  of had  every- 
thing at  his  command  but  the  will,  and  he  signally  failed ;  but  can 
**»  give  a  good  dinner  with  the  will  without  the  means  ?  Alas  ! 
48  many  are  the  poeta  of  whom  the  world  knows  nothing,  so  many 
^fe  tho  diimers  wliich  ought  never  to  be  given.  What  right  baa 
*fty  man  on  a  moderate  income  to  invite  me  to  meet  fourteen  or 
fifteen  fellow-sufferers  in  a  room  which  can  barely  hold  ten,  and 
tbat  too  in  the  dog-days  ?  What  right  lias  he  to  ruin  himself  for 
*nionth  to  make  us  miserable  for  three  hours  ?  Wliy  are  we  to  sit 
"iflbcated  at  one  end  of  his  dining-room,  or  with  our  backs  out  of 
*it«iow  at  the  other,  merely  to  gratify  his  desire  to  give  a  party  ? 
"^  his  pride  heal  my  rheumatism  if  I  catch  one  ?  Why  should  I 
fltcoxD  Skiueb,  \ol.  VII.  F.B.  Vol.  XTII.                               "B^ 


swftUow  his  mnddy  soup,  liis  parboiled  salmon,  his  flabby  messr 
tnes,  hiB  mulerdone  joint,  his  muscular  chickeus,  his  soppy  sod 
vegotabldSr  his  doniestic  pastry^  and  all  the  rest  of  his  gsfibono 
abominntions  fotched  from  the  pastrycook's,  becanse  he  wii 
me  "to  meet  a  few  of  his  &iends**  ?  Pride  is  at  the  lop  and 
bottom  of  tliese  entertainments.  If  be  wants  mo  to  meet  his  &ie 
why  does  he  not  ask  mo  in  a  Christian  way?  Let  him  next  ha 
series  of  rehearsals — strictly  private  performances — beloro  hia 
and  children,  and  then,  when  he  bos  got  his  cook  perfect  at  foi 
live  dishes,  let  him  ask  six  friends,  he  and  his  wife  making  ei 
to  come  and  dine.  Let  there  be  a  good  soup  or  broth — Scotch  bi 
to  my  mind,  in  the  summer,  and  good  ox-tail  soup  in  the  win 
salmon  in  the  summer,  and  cod  in  the  winter.  No  entries,  ihi 
to  say,  not  at  first :  then  a  joint.  After  that,  in  the  summer,  t 
there  is  no  ^me,  a  mayonnaise  of  cliicken,  and  in  the  winti 
brace  of  partridges  or  grouse.  After  that,  one  sweet.  For  n 
sherry  and  cLiret.  with  a  bottle  or  two  of  bettor  growlh  after  din 
Most  women  think  that  all  wine  would  be  port  if  it  could;  so 
the  sake  of  their  weak  natures,  let  them  have  a  bottle ;  but  10 
man  touch  it.  Also,  if  any  man  afler  dinner,  in  a  house  when 
claret  is  good,  dares  to  eat  even  one  sweetmeat,  or  even  a  » 
biscuit,  let  him  be  instantly  turned  out,  and  never  asked  to  di 
again.  If  to  this  bill  of  fare  good  company  be  added,  thooj 
quite  admit  the  difficulty  of  finding  eight  genial  spirits,  I  think  1 
promise  the  gaest  a  happy  evening.  If  there  be  not  good  comp 
Ivhere,  I  ask,  is  the  use  of  asking  people  to  eat?  Why  cannot 
eat  at  home  ?  The  New  Caledonians,  indeed,  as  the  French 
pour  »e  (Jt'laaacry  occasionally  eat  their  wives,  and  one  chief  oft 
parts  had  caion  seven  helpmeets.  No  wonder  the  French  adzn 
in  his  report  to  the  Minister  of  Marine,  adds  iu  a  note,  "It 
not  ap{>ear  that  divorce  has  yet  been  introduced  into  Ne 
donia."  * 

'  I  do  not  think  I  should  have  made  a  good  wife  in  New 
donia,'  said  Amicia. 

'Of  com'se  not/  said  Mr.  Sondcrling.     'You  would  have 
quite  thrown  away.* 

'  I  am  sure  I  wish  she  had  been  bom  and  married  there,' 
Florry  to  Alice,  '^  and  eaten  too,  instead  of  coming  to  tronU 
here.'     But  Mr.  Beeswing  went  on : 

'  Of  all  savage  customs,  dining  alone  is  the  most  brutal.  Ti 
Without  talking',  moodily  and  mouutouously,  is  a  practice  wort! 
New  Caledonia.  Yet  many  civihscd  men  do  it  daily  at  their  > 
This  alone  is  an  argument  in  fiivour  of  marriage  which  our  cler| 
not  sufficiently  insist  on.  Mnnophagy  makes  a  man  mehuu 
and  unsocial.  It  is  in  our  social  system  what  nonogamy  wi 
the  Hebrews  and  Egyptians — a  cheerless  and  ridiculons  thing. 
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dines  alone,  and  lias  a  good  dinner,  how  can  fae  praise  it  pro- 
he  does  not  praise  it  on  the  spot  ?     If  he  has  a  bad  one, 
can  ho  abuse  it  cflcclually  nnless  his  blame  ia  uttered  at  once? 
he  goes  op  to  another  old  fogey,  and  says,  "  Yesterday  I 
pood  dinner  here."     **  0,  had  yon?  that's  more  than  I 
ia  probably  all  the  answer  he  will  get.     Or  if  he  says,  "I 
bad  dinner  here  yesterday,"  his  friend  Grumps  will  only  ans- 
Very  liltely,"  and  the  whole  affair  will  be  as  tiat  as  soda-water 
days  after  the  cork  has  popped.     Bat  if  he  has  a  wife,  and 
at  home,  as  be  ooght  to  do,  his  "  My  dear,  this  soup  is  exeel- 
BBt,  this  fish  Grst-rato ;  what  good  beef!  yoa  don't  often  see  such 
■tridgos;   this  ia  really  good  pudding,"  will  all  fall  on  p:irn  willing 
welcome  his  praise;  and  his  wife's  pale  face  will  he  lighted  up 
Bth  a  smile  which  the  day  after  will  be  reflected  on  the  cook's 
brow,  making  it  shine  like  the  harvest  moon.      What  his 
rds  woulii  bo  when  he  abases  his  food,  I  forbear  to  say,  because  I 
re  nercr  known  a  husband  so  mean  as  to  scold  his  wife  for  the 
a  iault.     No ;  it  is  well  known  the  moat  that  a  man  is  capable 
nnder  such  circumstances,  is  to  dino  out  the  next  day  at 
dub,  and  try  to  choke  himself  with  a  solitary  diuner. 
'  Yes,'  said  Mr.  Beeswing  philosophically,  *  man  has  been  de- 
by  philosophers  to  bo  a  gregarious,  a  social,  and  a  political 
nimal;  and  in  nothing  does  his  nature  come  out  so  thoroughly  as 
f\ea  ho  dines.     For  this  he  marries,  because  it  is  not  good  for 
ccpt  in  a  savage  state,  like  that  New  Caledonifin— to  dine 
for  this  ho  gives  dinner-parties  on  small  means,  and  ruins 
liver  because  he  is  social,  and  not  content  with  his  wife's  com- 
y ;  for  this  he  passes  beyond  the  social  circle  round  his  own 
ogany  tree,  and  goes  to  public  dinners.      Eveiy  good  thing,  we 
told  on  Ijigh  authority,  is  8ho^vn  to  be  good  by  its  excess  on  one 
This  is  eminently  the  case  with  dinners.     Dinner  is  a  good 
even  alone ;  better  with  your  wifo ;    and  best  with  six  or 
en — with  other  good  friends.    Now  comes  excess,  and  this  shows 
in  pnblic  dinners.     I  wonder  where  the  man  now  ia  who  first 
tod  them  ?    Certainly,  in  a  warm  place.     Of  all  horrid  things, 
nd  mo  to  a  public  dinner.     Dinner,  that  should  bo  a  ciUm 
operation,  to  be  canied  on  under  the  eyes  of  few  witnesses; 
— that  balm  to  the  weary,  that   food    to    the  hungry,  that 
er-in  of  siJad-oil  and  Bordeaux  wine  upon  the  trouhled  spirit, 
l^i  next  best  thing  in  the  world  after  aleop — to  be  turned  all  at 
I^Ooo  into  a  scramble  for  sustenance  ;   where  everything  is  d(me  in 
!**rte,  and  yet  everything  comes  slowly ;  where  all  the  hot  dishes 
^  cold,  and  the  cold  hot ;  whero  every  one  is  chilly  in  winter,  and 
^''•Bied  iu  Bimimer ;  where  no  one  knows  his  place,  and  where, 
*W  all  ia  over,  no  one  can  find  his  hat ;  where,  thoii;^h  lafit  not 
r^  after  a  man  has  BtuSbd  himself  at  the  unseasouabW  \io\a  o^^ 
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6  P.M.f  with  the  most  mdigeatible  messes,  he  may  be  callodtmby 
any  idiot  of  a  chairman  to  make  a  speech  for  some  charity  which  he 
knows  to  he  a  s^-indle,  or  in  honour  of  some  sentiment  uttered  l)j 
some  man  who  i8  confessedly  one  of  the  greatest  impostora  of  tbe 
day  !     Let  no  one  be  beguiled  into  going  to  a  public  dinner  on  iiiyl 
pretext.     If  they  make  yon  a  steward,  pay  your  money,  and  iltiQ^ 
go  to  the  dinner.    If  tliey  want  you  to  speak,  speak  in  the  mi 
or  at  noon,  or  at  nigbt ;  but  don't  destroy  your  digestion  and 
temper  at  once  by  postprandial  utterances  after  ill-masticated 
The  stomaoli,  as  wc  all  know,  like  the  Ten  Commandments,  it: 
ftorious  a  subject  for  trilling.' 

*  I  did  dine  once  at  a  public  dinner,*  said  Count  Pantoulfles, iri» 
came  in  just  then,  having  finished  his  unfailing  cigarette.  'I  W 
diue  once  at  a  public  dinner,  and  the  man  who  gave  out  the  Ui«tt 
called  out,  when  proposing  the  health  of  the  Ottoman  MinisUr, 
"  Gentlemen  !  pray  hll  your  glasses.  I  propose  another  bollie  d 
port  for  the  Ottoman  Minister;"  at  which  my  worthy  colleague  wtf 
much  confused.     In  fact  the  toastmaater  was  intoxicated.' 

*  This  was  such  a  brilliant  speech  from  Count  Pantoufflcfi  tint 
every  one  laughed ;  and  if  he  had  worn  his  hat  he  would  hare  madt 
them  a  most  exquisite  bow,  but  as  it  was  he  only  smiled,  and  Mr. 
Beeswing  went  on : 

*  I  have  nearly  done,  and  I  have  only  a  little  left  to  say;  hit 
there  is  another  class  of  dinnei-s  which,  to  my  eyes,  are  worse  lliffl 
pubhc  dinners,  because  they  take  one  unawares,  and  yet  should  W 
universally  shunned.  These  are  what  I  call  Double  DinniTS.  Jtofc 
as  some  stars  arc  double,  and  go  in  pairs,  so  some  wicked  peopl« 
give  their  dinners  in  pairs,  one  following  the  other.  As  this  is ' 
serious  question,  and  the  sin  by  no  means  uncommon,  let  us  can 
sider  it  at  a  little  length.  Happy,  indeed,  were  I,  should  any  worfl 
of  mine  bring  these  guilty  double-dinner-givers  to  a  sense  of  thtf 
iniquity.  As  an  abstrnct  question  of  right,  every  man  may  giw 
dinners  two  days  running,  and  every  day  in  the  week  if  he  likes  % 
and  if  the  dinners  are  fresh  day  by  diay.  Against  such  dinners  th*) 
is  no  law ;  and,  so  far  from  setting  my  face  against  them,  I  k)]0< 
some  people  with  whom  I  would  dine,  if  they  would  only  ask  DJfl 
every  day  in  the  week.  But  the  case  is  widely  different,  and  tb 
sin  against  society  mortal,  if  the  second  dinner  of  the  pair  is  givfl 
to  eat  up  the  scraps  of  the  first  day's  banquet.  But  some  one 
say  it  is  done  from  motives  of  economy,  A  very  bad  reason ; 
a  one  that  we  suspect  any  man  who  makes  this  answer  to  be 
enough  to  fall  into  this  very  sin.  If  a  man  gives  dinners  fri 
tives  of  Dcouomy,  by  all  means  let  him  not  give  them  at  all. 
him  ask  his  friends  to  tea  or  to  luncheon,  or  to  anything  hd 
only  not  to  economy  in  the  shape  of  a  double  dinner.  It  is  e 
insult  to  be  asked  to  the  first  of  the  pair.     How  con  any  man 
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ht  feeling  he  happy,  as  he  ought  to  be  over  his  food,  if  bo  knows 

at,  nnlesB  he  restrnins  his  appetite,  there  will  not  be  enough  broken 

for  his  iuferiorfl,  who  are  asked  next  day  to  pick  np  the  scraps. 

ose  he  faucies  another  bit  of  that  JrUamUau — with  what  face 

be  ask  for  the  dish  to  be  bronglit  to  him  again,  when  ho  knows 

thai  some  one  else  has  boon  asked  to  eat  that  very  morsel  the  day 

•fter?    He  is,  in  fact,  accessory  to  starvation  l)efore  tlie  fact.    But, 

if  this  be  the  case  ^vith  the  guiltless  guest,  what  shall  I  say  of  the 

guilty  conscience  of  the  mistress  of  the  house  ?    How  anxioasly  she 

IDDSt  scan  the  board,  lest  all  her  entrees  should  disappear  before  the 

wracily  of  the  first  day's  guest !     How  carefully  she  must  marshal 

the  first  day's  mvitiitiona,  putting  the  small  eaters  in  the  first  rank, 

leet  she  should  be  eaten  out  of  house  and  home  the  first  day !    No 

«arer  way  of  spoiling  two  parties  than  this  system  of  double  dinners 

on  be  conceived. 

'  Rut  if  this  happens  on  the  first  day,  how  much  worse  is  the 
Mene  on  the  second '?  I  have  said  that  this  plan  of  double-dealing 
lakes  you  unawares.  The  cards  of  invitation  do  not,  of  coutbo,  say 
that  your  day  is  the  second  of  the  feast.  So  the  little  innocents 
dress  themselves  for  dinner,  uucouscions  of  their  doom.  I  have  for 
my  sins  been  the  victim  of  this  cruel  hoax ;  so  that  I  well  know 
*lut  I  say.  As  soon  as  I  enter  the  house  where  the  crime  of  a 
donhle  dinner  is  about  to  be  committed,  there  is  something  in  the 
Tery  atmosphere  which  betrays  the  fraud.  Faded  flowers  on  the 
kudings,  jaded  waiters  on  the  st^iirs,  a  stale  smell  of  charcoal  and 
iih  everywhere.  I  know  what  is  to  happen  before  over  I  get  up- 
sUirs.  There  is  the  master  of  the  liousc.  honest  fellow,  blushing 
Tith  shame.  Side  by  side  stands  the  shameless  woman  who,  from 
motives  of  economy,  has  asked  you  to  a  banquet  of  scraps .  She 
knows  the  injunction,  '*  Do  as  you  would  be  done  by,"  and  disobeys 
it.  She  is  a  Sapphira  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  no  apostles 
to  punish  her.  Wiy  did  she  iisk  me  to  a  double  dinner?  Why 
did  she  rob  the  dogs  of  the  crumbs  ?  By  and  by  the  guests  arrive, 
*n  second-class  people  :  the  family  apothecnry,  who  has  attended 
Mre.  Kconomy  when  each  of  her  ten  little  Economys  was  bora  ;  the 
fttnily  solicitor,  Mr.  Sheepskin  ;  Mr.  Rabid  Rubric,  the  curate  of 
St.  Macbutus ;  two  or  three  country  cousins;  a  neighboiuing  squire 
frum  Lincolnshire,  where  Mr.  Economy's  estate  of  Pennyfarthing 
^;  four  or  five  nobodies,  and  yourself — that  is  all.  Mrs.  Economy's 
•Uire  bus  already  told  the  ladies,  who  have  a  keener  sense  than  men 
in  such  things,  what  they  have  to  expect.  No  one  would  wear  such 
>  dirty  dress,  such  filthy  gloves,  and  such  tawdry  trimmings  except 
■t  Ibe  second  of  the  pair  of  double  dinners.  The  conversation  is  in 
*  low  whispering  tone,  as  if  a  nun  were  about  to  take  the  veil.  No 
wie  dares  to  mention  the  weather.  It  is  no  time  for  trifling.  At 
»»l  your  suspense  is  over.     The  butler,  in  an  aijKAo'^e\At  \ovcfc, 
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Lave  alreudy  disagreed  with  one  another.     I  am  sulky,  and 

tasto  it.     "What!  no  soup?"  screeclies  Mrs.  Economy. 

of  double  diuuers  always  Bcrcech,  and,  when  red  hair  was 

ablot  they  always  had  red  hair.     You  growl  out  80i 

Mullif!;ftta^niy  not  agreeing  with  yon,     I  need  scarcely 

no  rice  with  It.   Next  eontcB  the  tail  of  a  Baluion  iugeniooal 

on  to  its  head  :  but  all  the  prime  parts  and  middle  cuts  vn 

by  the  gods  yesterday.     Besides,   it  has  been  gently  boi 

again,  and  all  flavour  has  departed  from  it.    Talk  of  '*  twi« 

cabbage"  being  **  death;*'   twice-boiled  salmon  is  pcrditiot 

the  country  squire  now  awakes  to  his  humiliating  iHisition, 

gins  to  swoar ;  but  just  as  a  good  round  oath  is  popping 

smothers  it  in  his  liandkerchief,  and  bo  blows  his  eteiim  c 

whale,  tlirough  his  nose.   Thou  comes  a  ragged  regiment  d 

all  evidently  the  worse  for  sernce,  some  being  bo  feeble  i 

can  scarcely  stand  upright.     In  fact,  I  did  onco  sec  two 

afllicted  with  paralysis,  who,  though  supported  several  iimi 

pious  baud  of  the  butler,  rolled  over  and  over  in  utter  prosl 

the  dish.     I  had  not  the  heart  to  eat  such  cripples,  and 

stand  on  oqo  side.     Then  there  was  a  dish  of  sweethrt 

ing  chielly   of  mashed  potatoes,   and   eked    out   with 

kromeskis,  pretsenliug  a  strange  amalgamation.     It  was  sel 

the  mniii — for  even  double  dinners  have  a  incnu — as  '*  Hi 

a  la  Kromcski."     What  tliat   might  mean  I  neither   k 

cared.     It  might  have  been  R^sz-de-cfvamd'e  it  /jt  itclU  r< 
•tl«n<.«4    Vm*  t  .,.^..14  **nr,^  f^  ii-     xTa*^  ^m*wa  m  a*:*,.k.i»    _i 
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with  him  came  an  airay  of  pnstry  ami  confectioneryi  deeply  scarred 
with  the  bnuit  of  yesterdays  battle.  There  was  a  biilf  a  jelly  back- 
ing np  half  a  blancmougo,  iu  one  dish,  both  all  of  a  quake  lest  their 
nuiaininfj  halves  should  go  to-day  to  that  bourne  whither  their 
better  halves  hud  jijone  the  day  before,  and  never  returued — at  least, 
let  us  hope  not.  There  a  cake  cleft  in  twain,  s^ith  a  great  gup  ia 
,tiie  middle,  whenco  all  its  life-blood,  of  jam  and  jolly,  had  already 
gofihed, — a  poor  ex-sauguine  ghost  of  its  former  self.  And  there 
ttre  other  sweets,  ou  which  the  eye  had  but  to  gaze  imd  pass  them 
ly.  There  were  ramequins,  or  ramekins,  or  whatever  may  be  the 
right  spelling,  palpably  warmed  up.  Fancy  a  souMet  warmed  up  ! 
When  I  Olid  that  the  wines  were  execrable  and  the  waiting  boil,  that 
tfaere  was  no  conversation,  and  that  the  repast  was  long,  dull,  nasty, 
botiah,  and  unwholesome,  what  more  can  wo  say  against  Mrs. 
Eoonomy's  double  dinner,  except  that  there  are  many  Mrs.  Eoo- 
iiomys?' 

I      '  That  was  a  very  nasty  repast,'  said  Amicia.     *  But  do  yon 
iteTer  have  good  dinners  ?* 

I  *  Do  I  nover  have  good  dinners  ?'  said  Mr.  Beeswing.  *Well,  a 
'Kftlty  good  dinner,  as  a  mere  matter  of  meat  and  diiuk,  is  a  rare 
ihing.  Sometimes  the  meat  is  good  and  the  drink  bad.  Thus, 
liboagh  I  do  not  know  much  of  the  Greeks,  I  have  remarked  with 
■orrow,  of  so  sensible  a  race,  that  their  drink  is  hardly  equal  to 
their  meat ;  but  then  their  meat  is  excellent.  Once  I  dined  with  a 
Oreek,  who  gave  me  sow's  udder  ("(  la  Jinanciere,  a  most  cxqoi- 
^,  though  rather  cloying  disli,  which  ought  to  have  been  washed 
iown  ^N-ilh  tcil  ile  jicrdrii:  champagne  or  chamberLin,  but  ho  only 
gftvo  us  small  beer.  True,  it  was  abroad,  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
iy ;  but  I  lay  awake  for  weeks  afterwards,  reflecting  on  the  incon- 
groity  of  the  repast.  But  do  I  ever  get  a  good  dinner?  Well, 
*hoat  five  per  cent  of  the  dinners  I  am  asked  to  are  good ;  say 
twenty  in  the  year,  and  I  tjiink  myself  lucky  to  find  so  many  ;  but 
Uteo  these  are  dinners  in  liousea,  —  they  need  not  bo  great 
houRes,  for,  as  a  rule,  the  greater  t!ie  house  the  worse  the  dinner, — 
*hcre  tlie  wine  and  food  arc  equally  good ;  where  I  know  both  the 
luuter  and  the  mistress ;  where  the  servants  know  then*  duty,  and 
Wfi  neither  careless  nor  officious ;  where  the  company  rarely  out- 
i^iniber  ten ;  where  no  fool  is  invited  save  as  a  fool,  and  where 
there  h  a  round  table.  But  let  every  one  who  has  U-ied  it  reflect  on 
the  diflieuHy  of  combining  all  thene  essentials  to  a  perfect  diuner- 
P^y,  and  be  will  agree  with  me  thst  thu  wonder  rather  is,  that  I 

tild  tind  so  many  than  so  few  in  twelve  months. 
*And  now/  said  Mr.  Beeswing,  '  I  have  ea.sed  my  miud,  and 
iut«ruiiuuble  disquisition  on  dining  and  digestion  has  come  to 
aaeud.' 
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Chaptee  XXXIX. 


PASCntO  AFTEB  DINNCB. 


You  will  have  seen  how  nobly  Mr.  Beeswing  bore  tbebmnt  d 
conversation  both  at  and  after  dinner.  As  we  have  said,  Ami 
poison  was  working  in  the  minds  of  the  young  ladies  and  the  vmisg 
men  jnst  as  much  as  her  fasoiimtion  was  supreme  over  Mr.  Sondtf- 
ling.  But  when  Mr.  Beeswing  had  fairly  talked  himself  out  on  tb 
subject  of  dio;cstion,  there  was  an  anxious  pause.  It  was  too  soon 
to  go  to  bed.     Wliat  was  to  be  done? 

*  Would  Lady  Sweetapple  sing  one  of  her  charminfj  sonjpf 
Lady  Carlton  sugg:csted.  But  Lady  Sweetapple  thought  she  had 
sung  enough  the  night  before;  and  so,  in  spite  of  the  prayers  rf 
Mr.  Sonderlicg,  who  offered  to  sing  *  Adelaide'  if  Lady  Sweetapi'le 
would  only  sing  something  first,  she  was  stubborn  as  a  roclc,  mi 
refused  point-blank. 

*  We  might  dance,*  said  Mr.  Sondcrling. 

*  Dance  ?'  said  Lady  Carlton,  '  what  a  capital  idea  !  Bnt  wkft 
18  to  dance,  and  where  ?* 

*  The  young  people  can  dance,'  said  Lady  Pennyroyal,  'tt 
will  be  veiT  amusing,  and  we  old  ones  can  look  on.* 

FloiTy  and  Alice  were  so  dull  that  they  were  ready  to  do  tsj* 
thing  for  a  change ;  and  though  they  were  afraid  to  speak  either  to 
Harry  or  Edward,  they  were  ready  to  dance;  for  you  are  not  boturf 
to  speak  to  your  partner  in  dancing,  and,  in  fact,  in  waltzing  it  H 
scarcely  possible.  They  were  all  for  a  dance  therefore,  ^'liw 
Lady  Carlton  again  said,  *  But  where  shall  they  dance  ?'  Flony 
was  quite  ready : 

*  We  can  turn  up  the  carpet,  and  dance  here  at  the  end  of  tb* 
room.* 

To  say,  with  Florry  Carlton,  was  always  to  do. 

*  Here.  Mr.  Fortescne,'  she  said;  *  and  yon,  Mr.  Vernon;  «" 
you,  Mr.  Sonderling;  just  take  up  one  end  of  the  carpet.  It  is  o"* 
nailed  down,  but  kept  fast  by  brass  pins  in  sockets.  You  will  fin^ 
it  will  come  up  in  a  moment ;  and  if  it's  too  heavy,  I  am  snr* 
Colonel  Barker  and  Mr.  Marjoram  will  help  you.  Thorel  W6  csB 
do  it  onrselves,  without  making  a  fusa  by  calling  in  the  8er\aDts.' 

Thus  adjured,  the  gentlemen  named 'seized  the  heavy  Imfitf 
carpet,  and  turned  it  np.  The  chairs  and  tables  at  that  end  ot^ 
room  were  pushed  aside,  and  almost  in  less  time  than  it  has  tak** 
to  write  it,  there  was  an  ample  space  cleared  for  the  dancers  on  tb« 
pohshed  ouk  iloor,  which  was  as  black  and  Blipi»ery  as  the  gns» 


Count  Pantouffles  did  nothing, 
a  stroke  of  work  even  in  play. 


He  would  have  scorned  to  i* 
V  uid  admired. 
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'Excellent!  chunmng!'  he  said.     *  Lady  Swoctapplr,  may  I 

a  tbo  bononr  of  the  first  waltz  with  you  ?' 

'Certainly,  Count  Pantoutyos,*  said  Amicia,  who  thought  that  in 

Dg  the  Oonnt  for  the  first  dance,  the  pleasure  she  hoped  for  in 

sing  with  Harry  was  only  a  pleasure  deferred. 

,'Miss  Carlton/  said  Harry,  '  may  I  dance  the  first  waltz  with 


Ves/  said  Florry.     That  was  all  she  said. 
*  Miss  Alice  Carlton  ?'  said  Edward. 
'  Yes.'  said  Alice,  '  with  all  my  heart/ 

By  this  time  she  had  begun  to  think  she  was  treating  her  Edward 
■  cmelly. 

'  If  it  were  not  for  that  provoking  Miss  Price/  she  murmured, 
w  happy  I  should  be !' 

Tbeue  six  niiide  up  all  the  young  people,  unless  you  reckon 
iSonderling  as  young,  which  was  the  light  in  which  he  regarded 
self,     • 

'Whenever  one  of  you  has  fatigue,'  he  said,  'I  am  ready  to 
n.* 

Poor  fellow  !  it  was  rather  hard  that  he,  the  originator  of  the 
it  idea  *  Let  us  dance,'  should  have  been  left  out  in  the  cold  as 

I  as  the  dancing  began.  But  you  all  know  it's  only  the  way  of 
world.  No  great  inventor  over  profits  by  his  theory.  Some 
else  puts  it  into  practice,   and  makes  liis  fortune  while  the 

■Btor  stanes.  The  treatment  of  Mr.  Sonderling  was  therefore 
ectly  natural,  and  we  beg  yon  will  not  say  a  word  about  it. 
k  at  him,  how  he  sits  resigned  in  the  ring  of  spcctiitors,  quite 
tent  to  wait  his  time,  and  reflecting,  as  he  himself  will  tell  you, 
nany  things. 

There  ^Taa  no  want  of  music.  The  piano  was  excellent — one 
Erard's  best.  Lady  Carlton,  Lady  Pennyroyal,  Mrs.  Barker, 
even  Mrs.  Afaijoram  could  play  what  Mr.  Sonderling  called 
tOce  music.*  and  so  there  was  no  occasion  to  stop  the  dancing 
fear  the  musician  might  get  tired. 

The  first  couple  off  were  Amicia  and  the  Count  Pantouttics. 
i  here  let  us  correct  our  injustice  and  atone  for  a  fault.  Benides 
exquisite  art  of  bowing.  Count  PantoulHca  waltzed  beautifully, 
leemed  to  come  naturally  to  him,  just  as  when  you  saw  him  bow 
saw  at  once  that  a  true  bower  is  born,  and  not  made.  He  hold 
isetf  so  well ;  and,  more  than  that,  held  his  partner  so  well ;  not 
»ing,  or  clutching,  or  clinging  to  her;  and  he  danced  in  such 
d  time,  and  so  smoothly  and  gracefully,  it  was  a  joy  to  waltz 

II  him,  and  even  to  behold  him. 

*How  deliglitful !'  said  Amicia,  after  they  had  token  n  turn  or 
'.     *  One  would  like  this  to  last  for  ever.* 
By  this  time  Florry  and  Alice  were  also  off.     BoWv  B-ftrrs  voi^. 
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Edward  waltzed  well,  and  many  of  their  partners  thonght  them  ya- 
fectiou,  but  it  iiuiHt  be  oonfossed  that  Goant  PontoaBies  snrpund 
them  both.  There  was,  in  fact,  uu  comparison  between  them.  H 
both  Harry  and  Edward  waltzed  smoothly  and  gracefully,  what  did 
that  nmitcr  9  Count  Pantontttea  was  more  smooth  and  more  g^lC^ 
fut ;  and  in  nothing  did  he  show  his  mastery  over  the  danee  mon 
than  in  the  exquisite  case  and  grace  with  which  he  changed  his  stqi 
in  the  midst  of  a  waltz,  and  spun  hia  partner  round  in  what  Lonl 
Pennyroyal — who  knew  no  more  of  dancing  than  u  cow — caiW 
*  the  wroug  way.'  That  *  wrong  way/  Uke  back -skating,  is  the 
■very  perfection  of  waltzing,  and  if  yon  don't  believo  what  we  »ij, 
and  have  never  tried  either  to  skate  backwards  or  to  waltz  'll« 
wrong  way,'  we  advise  yon  to  try  to  do  both,  and  then  see  wlwre 
you  will  be.  In  the  one  catw,  certainly  ou  the  back  of  your  beadoi 
the  ice  ;  and  in  the  other,  perhaps  on  your  face  on  the  slippery  floor, 
with  your  unhappy  partner  under  yon.  You  are  not  to  suppose, 
however,  that  Harry  and  Edward  could  not  waltz  '*  the  wrong  wsT.* 
They  both  could,  but  they  did  not  do  it  with  the  consummate  skill 
which  distingaished  the  waltzing  of  Count  Pautouffics. 

So  the  six  went  on,  like  so  many  dancing  dervishes  spinning 
round  and  round,  whilst  Lady  Carlton  played  all  imaginable  w»lii 
tunes.  For  some  time  Hr.  SonderUng  was  content  to  look  on. 
but  when  Lady  Carlton  began  to  play  'An  den  scht»nen  bUatf' 
Uonau,'  it  seemed  as  though  bis  German  llesh  and  bloo<l  cobH 
stand  it  no  longer.  He  jumped  up  after  the  first  few  bars,  and  jn^! 
as  .Vmicia  and  Count  Pautouffics  paused  for  a  moment,  he  called  onlH 

*  For  the  will  of  heaven,  Amicia,  one  torn  !'  . 
At  tbis  impassioned  address,  Count  PantouiHes  looked  uimtteM 

able  things  at  the  German,  of  whose  ridiculous  attire  he  sot'med  fcr 
the  tirat  time  fully  conscious.  .Vs  for  Amida,  she  only  laugbeii  i^, 
her  sweet  winning  way,  and  said : 

*  Not  just  yet,  Mr.  SonderUng  ;  not  just  yet.' 
Then  she  darted  off  as  merrily  and  as  beautifully  as  the 

of  the  blue  Dannbe  themselves. 

*  Ach  Gott !'  said  Mr.  SonderUng.     'And  to  think  she  ou^ 
to  have  been  my  bride,  audi  her  bridegroom  in  those  very  clotbd' 

With  these  words  he  again  retired  into  himself  and  reflected* 
But  WB  have  never  told  you  how  Amicia  waltzed.  We  beg  pfl(| 
don ;  we  thought  you  would  have  Icnown  that  she  was  as  good  H 
waitzer  in  her  way  as  Count  Pantoutlles  was  in  his.  Not  for  aothhl 
Lad  she  been  brought  up  at  Frankfort  in  that  College  of  the  Deal 
and  Dumbs.  In  that  famous  free  city  on  the  banks  of  the  Main,  wbid 
if  its  waves  are  not  as  bine  and  beautiful  as  those  of  the  Danube.  1 
at  least  as  famous  for  its  cxccUeut  dancers,  she  had  made  hersd 
mistress  of  the  whole  art  of  dancuig  in  many  a  ball  and  many* 
Instgortcu.     She  might  not  have  liked  to  confess  to  Comit 
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uflleti.  the  descondoJit  of  a  long  lino  of  diplomatists  and  do-nothings, 
m  much  she  owed  in  that  way  to  the  ridiculous  creature  on  whom 
T  partner  looked  do.vn  with  so  much  Bcoru;  but  if  the  truth  must 
toU,  Mr,  Sonderling  had  taught  Amicia  most  of  her  cunning  in 
e  waltz.  Vou  may  imagine  his  feelings,  then,  as  he  sat  by  and 
IT  her  dancing  the  very  stops  he  had  taught  hor  to  tho  very  same 

Rto  which  they  had  danced  long  ago, 
such  things  will  not  make  a  man  reflect,  he  must  be  past 
fl«ctioD,  and  Mr.  Sonderling  reflected  on  them  accordingly.  Ah, 
at  •  schcinen  blanen  Donau  1'  he  well  remembered  when  and  where 
I  had  flrat  heard  it,  and  with  whom  he  had  first  danced  it.  It 
IS  at  one  of  the  bails  of  tho  Frankfort  Casino^a  perfectly  re- 
►ectttblo  society,  Mrs.  Propriety,  and  where,  if  it  is  still  conducted 
ifch  the  respectability  which  distinguished  it  in  former  years,  you  may 
ifely  let  your  seven  lomon-hairod  daughters  dance  when  you  spend  a 
inter  at  Frankfort  to  learn  laiiguai^es,  and  improve  their  dancing. 
es,  it  was  at  the  Frankfort  Casino  that  he  had  first  danced  to  that 
me  with  Amicia  *  Smeess,'  and  as  he  thought  of  it  his  eyes  were 
U«l  with  tears,  *Dic  Augen  gicngcn  ihm  liber,'  like  the  old  toper  in 
loelbo's  ballad,  as  often  as  he  drained  the  golden  goblet  wlii<!h  his 
fing  love  hml  given  him.  Yes,  at  the  Frankfort  Casino,  about  a 
nnth  before  he  was  to  be  married  to  Amicia,  and  when  his  poor 
111  mother  was  stitching  at  the  very  clothes  ho  had  on.  Did  ho 
lel  like  the  *  ball'  in  Audcrsen*s  story  ?  Not  quite,  but  somelhiug 
be  it.  The  top  did  not  know  the  hall  when  they  met  after  n  long 
me;  but  when  he  and  Amieia  mot,  sho  knew  him.  He  was  in 
to  same  society  and  tho  samo  room  with  her,  and  was  not  his 
•dding-clothiug  as  fine  as  the  new-painted  top?  No  ;  he  was  not 
)  bftdly  ofl*  as  the  ball. 

As  for  Florry  and  Harry,  they  waltzed  on  and  on,  and  said 
ever  a  word.  What  could  Florn'  say  ?  Her  tongue  was  tied 
boat  Edith  Price,  that  mythical  being,  that  fly  in  her  ointuient 
'aich  Lady  Sweetapple  had  tbro^\-n  into  it.  Harry  Fortcscue  was, 
>  Siaat  be  conft^ssiMl,  ratlier  sulky.  Not  that  he  was  sulky  by 
ktore.  Not  at  all ;  but  on  this  occasion  he  thought  he  had  a 
^lit  to  be  sulky  when  Florry's  mannor  had  all  at  once  changed. 

Alice  would  have  given  the  world  to  have  had  an  explanation 
'itH  Edward  Vernon  about  Miss  Price  on  her  own  account.  She 
'^d  have  asked  him  outright  what  he  meant  by  writing  to  a  young 
^y  m  Lnpus-atreet ;  hut  her  tongue,  too,  was  tied.  Neither  sho 
fifeer  sister  bad  reached  that  age  which  considers  promises  only 
^fcto  be  broken,  and  the  most  sacred  oaths  but  binding  so  long 
■  It  iRiits  one  of  the  swearers  to  respect  them.  Did  Amieia  know 
"^  would  be  so  loyal  when  she  laitl  the  injtmction  on  tlicin  ?  Wo 
*  not  kuow  ;  but  she  was  older  than  the  Carltons,  and  much  better 
*^  m  the  ways  of  tho  world.     We  do  not,  therefore,  lUvuk.  'aVift 
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liad  as  much  respect  for  a  promise  as  they  had.  Remember,  hIbo, 
that  to  her  too  Kditli  Price  was  still  that  terrible  dark  voun«  Wy 
in  the  bockgroaud.  of  whose  relations  with  Harry  Fortescac  abc 
had  the  neatest  snspicion,  simply  bccaoso  she  was  utterly  ignanuil 
as  to  what  they  really  were. 

At  last  Harr)'  got  bored  with  Florry*s  intolerable  silence 

'  I  think  I  should  like  to  stop,'  he  said.  '  I  am  sure  yoq  most 
be  very  tired  of  me,  Miss  Carlton.' 

'  Not  at  all,'  said  Florry.  *  At  least,  I  mean  I  am  not  at  il 
tired,  if  that's  what  yon  mean,  Mr.  Fortescne.' 

'  I  meant  what  I  said,'  said  Harry  stiffly,  and  at  the  same  tint 
falling  ont  of  the  dance  and  handing  Florry  to  a  seat  at  her  niotber** 
side. 

'  Are  yon  tired,  Count  Pautoufflcs,  as  tired  as  Mr.  Fortescoe,  I 
mean  ?'  said  Amicia  to  her  partner. 

'  Yes,  I  am  tired,'  said  Count  Pantouffles.  He  was  so  stupid 
and  selQsh,  he  always  said  what  he  really  meant,  and  so  yoQcoaU 
believe  every  word  he  uttered,  if  it  related  to  himself  or  his  comforts 

'  Then  we  had  better  stop  too,'  said  Amicia,  rather  pitpieJ,  for 
ho  danced  so  well,  she  would  liave  liked  him  to  dance  on,  asfibi 
Baid,  *  for  ever.' 

But  Count  Pantonfllcs  took  himself  at  his  word,  and  stoppe^t 
and  so  Alice  and  Edward  were  the  only  dancers. 

*  May  I  have  the  pleasure,  Lady  Sweetapple  ?*  said  Mr.  Soodo^ 
ling,  as  soon  as  she  had  rested  a  little. 

'  Yes,*  said  Amicia,  *  as  you  asked  me  properly.* 

'  Ach  !   I  had  wroug^,'  said  Mr.  Sonderling.      '  I  did  not  oaghl 

to  have  called  you  "Amicia."     But  when  I  reflect  on  things  tM 

were,  I  cannot  bear  to  think  of  things  that  are.* 

*  Y'ou  had  better  forget  all  the  painful  past,*  said  Amicia,  '*»i 
remember  only  the  pleasant  part.* 

*  How  can  I,'  said  the  unhappy  German,  *  when  the  pain  rettUi 
the  pleasnre  and  the  pleasure  the  pain ;  and  at  last,  the  more  I M- 
fleet,  the  more  painful  the  whole  becomes?' 

*  Shall  we  dance '?'  said  Amicia,  unwilling  to  philosophise  witb 
her  old  lover. 

*  With  all  my  heart,'  said  Mr.  Sonderling,  and  in  a  momfH* 
they  were  09"  to  '  Eriunerung  an  Wien.' 

Now  if  the  tnilh  is  to  be  told,  Amicia  was  quite  right,  as  a  ID«* 
matter  of  dancing,  to  take  a  turn  with  Mr.  Sonderling.     Il  vns  < 
very  nice  thing  even  for  good  judges  to  say  whether  he  or  Coal 
Pantouflics  were  the  better  dancer.      There  was  nothing  that 
Connt  could  do  that  Mr.  Sonderling  could  not  also  do ;  and  stnnl 
to  say,  as  soon  as  he  begun  to  dance,  his  movemeuta  were  so 
ful  that  one  quite  forgot  his  extraordinary  attire.     It  was  li 
ting  accustomed  to  any  ngly  ^    *  soat  face,  which  at  1 
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«i)(ls  by  thinking  beautiful.  In  Mr.  SonJcrling'a  Janciug  one  quite 
6irgot  the  clothes  he  wore,  nuj  one  understood  hon-  right  the 
ucieot  Greeks  Trere,  who,  as  far  as  we  can  learn,  seldom  wore 
mach  clothing  when  they  danced. 

And  now  Alice  and  Edward  stoj^ped  only  for  a  minute  or  two, 
uul  then  the  young  ladies  changed  partners,  and  Florry  waltzed 
with  Edward,  and  -Uicc  with  Hany,  but  it  was  still  the  same  dull 
silent  work.  They  were  as  speechless  as  those  Deafs  and  Dumbs 
«t  Frankfort  of  whom  you  have  so  often  heard.  To  tell  the  truth,  it 
TOS  worse  for  Harry  with  Alice  than  with  Florry ;  for  poor  Alice  was 
beginning  to  think  bim  a  dangerous  young  man,  who  was  leading 
W  Edward  away  from  her  into  tlie  evil  company  of  Edith  Price. 
We  are  not  sure  that  she  was  not  do^^'nright  rude  to  him ;  but  at 
any  rate  Harry  soon  gave  her  up,  and  then  Count  Pantouffles 
Iwgged  for  the  honour  of  a  turn,  and  she  granted  it,  and  away  they 

It  was  a  ^c  sight  for  a  dancer  to  sec  the  Count  and  Mr.  Son- 
derling  dancing  against  one  another,  and  it  is  no  little  to  the  credit 
of  the  German  that  even  Lord  Pennyroyal  declared  that  he  quite 
to  his  own  against  the  diplomatist.  Poor  fellow  !  no  wonder  ho 
danced,  for  his  heart  was  literally  in  his  heels,  and  this  waltz  with 
Anu'cia  was  the  one  really  delightful  moment  tbat  he  had  spent 
liace  he  relumed  to  Frankfort  only  to  find  that  Amicia  *  Smeess* 
«&il  her  father  the  doctor  bad  departed  without  making  any  sign. 

So  it  went  on,  the  pace  getting  more  fast  and  furious,  and  Mr, 
Sonderling  even  eclipsing  the  Count  in  the  rerve  and  itplomh  which 
ie  exhibited.  Lady  Pennyroyal  had  succeeded  Lady  Carlton  at  tho 
piano,  and  when  she  was  tired  out,  Mrs.  Barker  took  her  place. 
Mk,  Barker's  playing  was  like  an  American  striking  oil  in  an  im- 
•aspocted  place.  It  was  very  good,  and  all  the  better  because  no 
Q&e  imagined  her  able  to  play  at  all.  It  was  only  the  gallant 
Colonel  who  knew  that,  wlien  he  married  his  wife,  she  was  not  only 
the  beauty,  but  the  greatest  performer  on  the  pianoforte  in  the 
*lioIe  station ;  and  when,  after  she  had  played  several  very  pretty 
ViHces,  though  rather  old-fashioned,  she  began  tho  minuet  from 
^n  Giovanni,  and  playtfd  it  with  the  greatest  taste  and  feeling, 
Mr.  Sonderling  was  enchanted,  and  even  Count  Pantouffles  con- 
descended to  say  that  Mrs.  Barker's  music  wa»  *  charming.' 

*  You  should  have  heard  her  when  she  was  yoimg,'  said  Colonel 
B«rker  proudly  to  Lady  PennjToyal ;  '  there  was  not  a  woman  in 
India  who  could  compare  livith  her  either  on  tho  harp  or  piano.' 

'She  has  kept  up  her  playing  wonderfully,'  said  Lady  Penny- 
A>yftl,     '  Such  taste  and  such  an  exquisite  touch  ] ' 

Bat  the  fanatical  Mr.  Sonderling  was  not  content  with  hearing 
either  Mozart's  minuet  or  gavotte,  he  would  dance  them  both  with 
Amicia,  who  gave  way  to  humoor  him,  only  saying  : 
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'If  I  do,  yon  will  remember  your  promise,  and  say  cotliiii^ 
about  what  jwasod  between  us,  for  you  have  sworn,  yon  know.' 

'  I  have,  by  Cnpid,'  said  Mr.  Sonderling,  *  and  I  uvUl  keep  my 
oat.' 

Poor  fellow!  that  final  *th'  was  still  his  sbibboletb,  and  if  ire 
asked  impertinent  questions,  or  if  we  did  not  know  what  love  is,  m 
niif^lit  ask  what  could  possess  u  Gennaii  to  fall  in  love  with  a 
lady  whose  very  name  he  could  not  pronoonce.  VThy  did  be  i 
in  love,  for  instance,  with  Miss  Brown  rather  than  with  Miss  Si 
Ah,  why?  you  may  well  ask.  The  answer,  I  suppose,  is,  tl 
man  falls  in  love  with  a  woman,  and  not  with  her  name.  B( 
if  he  does  not  like  it,  or  cannot  pronounce  it.  that  evil  will  hi 
changed  by  marriage,  which  will  put  an  end  to  the  difficulty. 

But  to  return  to  Mr.  Sonderling. 

'  I  will  keep  my  oat,*  he  said;  and  then  he  and  Amicia  ^ 
figure  away  in  the  stately  minuet,  to  the  delight  of  all  In 
t  and  when  they  ha<l  danced  that,  they  danced  the  gavotte,  which  still 

I  more  enchanted  the  company. 

'  Thank  you,  thank  you,  Lady  Sweetapple,'  said  Lady  CaritoD, 
'  and  you  too,  Mr.  Sonderling.  How  beautifully  you  both  daocef 
This  performance  has  been  really  the  event  of  the  evening/ 

*  Performance  ['  said  Florry  to  Alice,  *  that  is  just  tie  worf. 
She  is  always  the  same.  Acting  !  that's  the  word.  Last  night  H 
was  a  playhouse  recital — "  Lady  Sweotnpple's  Declamation,"  as  ii 
would  stand  in  the  bills.  To-night  it  is  ballet-dancing.  I  shouldn't 
wonder  if  she  had  been  on  the  stage  at  Frankfort,  as  well  as  at  t&9 
College  of  the  Deafs  and  Dumbs.' 

*  0,  do  hush,  Florry!'  said  ,-Uice;  'see,  she  is  looking  this  way/ 
*Ye8,'    said   Florry,    *  in  her  triumph  after  haAing  tied  oar 

tongues  with  her  tramped-up  stories.  Certainly,  to-niglifr  she  hw 
carried  all  before  her.  Mamma,  I  can  see,  i«  getting  quite  food 
of  her.' 

Here  Lady  Carlton  said:  '  Really,  it  is  so  late  —  long  part 
twelve,  I  declare — wo  must  go  to  bed.  That  is,  we  ladies,  and  tli« 
non-smoking  part  of  the  company.  Dear  Lady  Pennyroyal,  what  do 
yon  say?* 

*I  had  no  notion  it  was  late,'  said  Lady  Pennyroyal,  'W& 
have  been  so  amused.     But  1  am  quite  ready  to  go  to  bed,* 

So  the  ladies  all  went  off  to  bed  and  left  the  smokers  to  them- 
selves. 

As  Amicia  glided  up  the  black  staircase,  like  a  gleaming,  shininf 
snake,  in  her  silks  and  satin  and  jewels,  she  said  to  herself: 

'  It  will  do.  The  stake  was  a  bold  one,  but  I  bav.e  played  H 
well,  and  I  shall  win.  I  will  liikc  liiu\  aw.-iy  li^-fore  he  has  time  I'* 
make  any  declaration;  and  when  in  town  uud  at  Ascot — these  girf* 
^^ill  not  couie  to  Ascot,  I  eon  see — he  fiholl  be  mine.' 
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e  pftssed  on  into  her  room,  soon  to  dispatch  Mrs.  Cmmp 
bed,  that  she  iniglit  think  and  8oliloi|iiLse  on  what  was  now 
sole  object  of  her  thoughts. 

•He  has  been  very  cold  to  mc  to-dav,'  she  said,  'very  cohl, 
,a  he  been  warmer  to  any  one  ciso  ?  To  Florence  Carlton  ?  No, 
dedly  not.  To  Editli  Price '?  At  any  rate  he  has  not  \vritten  to 
ler**  again.  There  was  bo  letter  to  her  in  the  dish.  Not  from 
B.  Why  did  Edward  Vernon  write  to  her  ?  That  is  a  question 
Icb  it  is  useless  to  ask.  Why  do  young  men  wnnte  to  yonn^  per- 
is in  Lupus-street?  Lupus-street !  Whou  I  used  to  study  Latin 
h  Karl  Sonderling,  I  remember  lupus  meant  a  wolf.  Is  this  Edith 
oe  A  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing  that  is  destiued  to  carry  off  ray 
itle  shephenl,  Harry  Fortoscue  ?  I  wonder  what  she  is  like? 
Mitifal,  of  coiu-so.  Two  young  men,  and  good-looking  young  men 
»,  would  not  be  both  writing  to  her  if  she  were  not  beautiful.  Of 
use  she  is  beautiful.  I  wonder  if  my  looks  will  compare  with 
b/  As  slie  said  this,  Amicia  looked  at  herself  proudly  in  the 
I8S.  *  I  have  no  fear,'  she  said,  Mf  I  can  only  get  him  away  from 
s  place.  O,  how  I  hate  the  place  and  the  people  in  it ! — all  but 
iny.  IX  I  marr}*  him,  I  sha'n't  let  lliu-ry  be  such  friends  with 
■ward  Vemou.  I  don't  like  Edward  Venion.  In  fact,  I  don*t  like 
f  one  but  Horry — the  cold  heartless  Harry.  I  thought,  though, 
looked  hart  when  I  danced  writh  Karl  Sonderling.  Poor  Karl  J 
ir  good  and  faithful  he  is!  He  will  keep  his  word,  no  douht.  I 
not  care  if  he  will  only  keep  it  for  a  day  or  two  longer.  O,  that 
nid  Lady  Pennyroyal,  to  think  of  her  asking  the  girls  to  Ascot ! 
was  all  to  spite  me,  I  am  sure.  Aaoot  is  no  place  for  voting 
rls.  They  are  more  in  the  way  there  than  in  any  other  place.  In 
Et,  they  are  always  in  the  way,  I  think.  I  must  see  if  I  cannot 
i  Lady  Carlton  against  their  goiug  to-morrow.' 

So  she  went  on,  scheming  and  planning,  till  it  was  far  on  in 
t  night.  Fray  excuse  her,  all  yon  good  people ;  she  was  only  very 
hch  in  love  with  Hairy  Fortescnc,  and  resolved  to  liavo  him  if 
IWttble.  The  same  thing  has  often  happened  before,  aud  will  hap- 
B  ovar  and  over  again.  It  is  so  natural  in  a  young  widow  to  wish 
bo  married  again,  when  she  has  set  her  heart  on  so  nice  a  young 
pn  a»  Harr)*  Fortoscue. 

"    As  fur  Florry  and  Alice,  they  sat  looking  at  one  another  in  the 
schoolroom  ever  so  long,  without  saying  a  word,  and  then  they 
burst  out  crying : 
Flurry!' 
Alice !' 
'Dear,  I  fool  so  wretched,'  said  Florry. 
*  And  so  do  I,'  said  Alice. 

*He  gave  me  an   opportunity,  and  I  ncTcr  took  it!'   sobbed 
and  then  she  told  her  sister  how  Harry  had  said  he  was 
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afraid  she  was  tired  of  Iiim,  aiid  she  had  seemed  not  to  anderEU&d 
him. 

*  That  was  very  silly/  said  Alice.  *  I  wish  Edward  had  beoo  u 
kind  to  me.  He  naid  nothing  in  all  that  long  time;'  and  theiiAguB 
she  burst  into  tears. 

*  It's  all  that  horrid  woman  and  her  Edith  Price,*  said  Eonj. 
'I  don't  believe  a  word  she  said.' 

*  O  V  said  Alice  with  a  deep  sigh,  *  you  forget  Edward's  tetfar 
addressed  to  Miss  Edith  Price,  No.  —  Lupus-street.  That  *• 
proof  in  Edward's  own  handwriting  that  she  exists  and  is  no  iiiTO- 
tioD  of  Lady  Sweetapple.' 

*  You  must  ask  him  all  about  it  to-morrow,  darling,*  said  Flony. 

*  0,  but  I  can't ;  you  forget  om*  promise.' 

'  We  never  promised  anything  about  Edward  and  Edith  rricv, 
but  only  about  Edith  Price  and  Harry,'  said  Florry  sophislifjally. 

'  I  think,  dear,  Edward  is  included  in  Harry  in  this  case,'  said, 
Alice. 

*  Dear  me,*  said  Floi-ry,  '  what  shall  wo  do  ?  How  long  dorti 
Lady  Sweetapple  stay  ?'  •  | 

Tm  sure  I  can't  tell,'  said  Alice.  '  Mamma  bade  mo  askta 
ibr  a  few  days.  This  is  only  Friday,  and  she  has  been  here  »QC« 
Wednesday.     She'll  stay  over  Sunday,  of  course.*  i 

*  What  an  infliction!'  groaned  Florry.  *  Suppose  it  rains,  Tbffl 
we  shoidd  have  Lady  Sweetapple  and  a  wet  Sunday — two  pli^ 
in  cue.' 

So  the  sisters  alternately  sobbed  and  talked ;  but  they  oooU 
take  no  comfort,  though  they  sat  up  almost  as  late  as  Lady  Swc^ 
apple. 

'I  say,  old  fellow,'  said  Harry  to  Edward,  *  you  did  not  seon 
very  Uvely,  though  you  danced  all  that  while  with  Alice.' 

'  Quite  as  lively  as  you  looked,  all  the  same,*  said  Edwird. 
'You  looked  as  if  you  were  going  to  be  hanged.' 

*  It's  no  use  denying  it,'  said  Harry  ;  *  there  is  a  screw  loo« 
somewhere.  Do  you  know,  I  think  myself  rather  lucky  in  not  being  w 
far  on  as  you.  I  feel  as  if  a  large  bucket  of  cold  water  bad  bMB 
suddenly  throvin  over  me.' 

'  My  conscience  is  nuite  clear,*  said  Edward,  *  and  so  is  yooffr 
Harry ;  and  wh^u  that's  the  case  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  go(i>| 
bed  and  sleep  one's  troubles  off.* 

Acting  on  this  wise  rule,  the  two  friends  parted,  and  were  fi 
Bound  asleep.       Whatever  may  have  happened  to  the  ladies,  Uafff  \ 
and  Edward  had  their  full  share  of  rest  that  night  at  High  Be«^' 
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Chapter  XL. 

Snt  THOMAS  AND  LADY  CABLT05  OOSSULT. 

But  there  was  a  much  more  imporiant  consultation  that  night. 
Ate  as  it  was,  hady  Carlton  was  obliged  to  take  her  husband  into 
^nnsel  before  they  went  to  bed.  "Wlien  she  had  made  up  her  mind 
ke  was  a  woman  of  decision ;  and  as  it  was  now  made  up,  she  went 
raight  to  the  point. 

'  Do  you  like  these  young  men,  Sir  Thomas  ?' 

*  What  young  men  ?'  said  Sir  Thomas.     *  Count  Pantoufflea — ' 
'  Who  would  think  of  Count  Pantonflles  ?*  said  Lady  Carlton, 

ilher  impatiently. 

The  fact  was,  Sir  Thomas  Carlton  was  very  sleepy  and  ans- 
'ered  at  random.     He  would  much  rather  not  have  thought  of  any 
men  just  then. 
'I  don't  want  to  think  of  him,'  said  Sir  Thomas. 
Nor  do  T,'  said  Lady  Carlton.     *Bul  I  want  you  to  think  of 
Fortescue  and  Mr.  Vernon.' 
'  0,'  said  Sir  Thomas,  *  and  what  am  I  to  think  about  them  ?' 

*  Do  yon  think  you  like  either  of  them  well  enough  for  your 
on-in-law  ?'  asked  Lady  Carlton. 

*That,'  said  Sir  Thomas,  waking  up  all  at  once,   'is  a  very 
rious  question ;  but  why  aia  I  obliged  to  think  about  it  now  ?' 

*  Because  I  can  see  that  Alice  is  very  fond  of  Mr.  Vernon,  and 
half  admitted  to  me  that  he  is  very  fond  of  her.' 

He  is  a  nice  gentlemanly  young  man,'  said  Sir  Thomas,  *and 
Tery  good  family ;  but  it  really  takes  me  very  much  by  surprise 
have  to  say  off-hand,  at  this  hour  of  the  night,  whether  I  like  him 
*eU  enough  for  my  son-in-law.' 

'Ah,  but  you  know,  Tom,'  said  Lady  Carlton,  '  love  very  often 
Ukea  one  by  surprise,  and  in  this  case  he  has  surprised  all  of  us. 
^^ctiou  is  a  quick-growiDg  plant,  but  here  it  has  outstripped  all 
by  experience.' 

*  I  am  sure,*  said  Sir  Thomas  sadly,  '  I  never  thought  it  would 
Wme  to  this,  that  I  should  have  to  part  with  my  daughter,  with  my 
Mher  eye  as  I  call  her,  only  because  we  ask  a  nice  young  man  down 
■lefe  for  a  day  or  two.' 

'Yes ;  bnt  then  you  know  that's  just  how  nice  young  men  and 
*omen  come  to  like  one  another.  If  you  don't  want  your  daughters 
?o  fidl  in  love  with  nice  young  men,  you  mnst  ask  none  but  the  old 
^  ugly  to  your  house.* 

"All  this  time,'  said  Sir  Thomas,  with  the  tone  of  a  martyr, 
^  yow  have  never  told  me  what  you  think  of  having  Mr.  Vernon  as 
our  son-in-law.     I  should  like  to  know  your  opinion.' 
Smoxs  Suu8,  Vol.  VII,  FS,  Vol.  XVU.  CC 
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'You  know,  Tom,*  snid  Lady  Carlton,  'you  have  always  stid 
you  did  not  look  for  money  with  your  sons-iu-law.  If  they  hul 
money,  well  and  good;  if  they  had  not,  you  have  enough  for  yoor 
^ughter  and  her  hushand.  \Mmt  you  would  insist  on  was,  tlat 
itk«ir  choice  should  rest  on  a  geutleznan  both  by  birth  and  eda- 
.cation.' 

*  That  is  all  very  true,'  said  Sir  Thomas,  getting  rather  aleepj. 
'Well,'  said  Lady  Carlton,  who  was  afraid  her  husband  mi^ 

drop  oSr  in  his  arm-chair  before  sho  had  settled  this  veiy  delioto 
question,  '  well,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  quite  content  mli 
Edward  Vernon  for  my  aonin-law ;  so  that  is  settle^.' 

*  ^Vhat  is  settled  ?'  said  Sir  Thomas,  jumping  np  with  a  start. 

*  I  said  I  should  bo  quite  content  with  Edward  Vernon  for  rcy 
son-in-law.  I  can  see  Alice  has  quite  made  np  her  mind  to  Ub 
him  if  ho  asks  her — that  is  to  say,  if  wo  give  our  consent.' 

'  Has  he  asked  her  ?'  said  Sir  Thomas,  now  wide  awake  agaio. 

'Not  quite,'  said  Lady  Carlton;  'only  half.  But  all  loran 
know,  or  ought  to  know,  that  in  these  cases  half  is  quite  as  good  tf 
the  whole.' 

From  all  this  the  reader  will  see  that  Lady  Carlton  had  watdied 
closely  the  gi'owth  of  Edward  Vernon's  afToction  for  her  daughter, 
^nd  that  she  had  already  made  up  her  mind  that  ho  would  make  ber 
an  excellent  husband.  In  fact  she  was  fond  of  Edward  Venun. 
and  tliat  walk  home  with  him  from  the  oak  had  quite  convinced  litf 
that  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost  in  speaking  to  Sir  Thomas.  Sbv 
was  »  prudent  mother,  and  acted  on  Bacon's  maxim,  '  Marry  yoar 
(.Laughters  betimes,  lest  they  marry  themselves.'  She  saw  it  vas 
time  for  her  to  step  in  and  settle  tho  matter,  lest  tho  young  peojilft 
should  settle  it  for  themselves.  Nor  let  it  be  supposed  that  Sir 
Thomas,  though  very  sleepy  at  that  moment,  was  at  oil  indiflcnDt 
to  his  daughter's  happiness.  He  was  a  wise  man,  and  quite  cootect, 
in  this  case,  to  see  through  Lady  Carltou's  eyes.  How  could  b«, 
spending  half  his  time  in  the  City  or  the  train,  have  half  the  know- 
ledge on  tho  subject  of  Alice's  afToctiuns  that  his  wife  possesaod'* 
And  so,  though  he  did  jump  up  with  a  start  at  hearing  Lady  Carl* 
ton  say,  *  Then  it  is  settled,'  and  though  ho  pursued  the  inquiry* 
little  farther  for  form's  sake,  he  ended  by  coming  round  to  his  wife'* 
side  by  declaring  that  Edward  Vernon  should  have  Alice  if  he  aake^ 
for  her  properly,  like  a  good  boy, 

'  And  now,  my  dear,'  said  Sir  Thomas,  'do  let  na  go  to  bed.  I 
am  so  tired!' 

'  Ah,  but  you  must  sit  up  a  little  longer,  Tom,'  said  La^ 
Carlton.  '  I  have  another  question  to  ask.  How  would  you  like  to 
have  another  son-in-law  ?' 

'  I  declare  I  don't  understand  what  you  mean.  Sorely  o&D 
husband  is  enough  for  Alice.' 
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B  a  goose,  Tom/  said  Lady  Carlton.     '  I  mean^  how 
e  to  have  a  husband  for  Florry?' 
md  for  Florry !'  said  Sir  Thomas.     '  Lose  both  my 
once !     Have  both  my  eyes  put  out  in  one  day  !     No ; 

bear  it.' 

yon  had  to  boar  it,  Tom  ?     Suppose  Florry  fell  in 
le  one,  and  you  refused,  and  she  ran  away  ?' 
tton  has  ever  run  away,'  said  Sir  Thomas  proudly; 
sen  too  well  conducted.' 

ud  suppose,  Tom  ;  I  did  not  say  she  ever  would.* 
onld  not,  what's  the  use  of  supposing  ?' 

stranger  things  have  happened,'  said  Lady  Carlton. 
rill  never  run  away,'  said  Sir  Thomas;  'she  has  too 

ion/  said  Lady  Carlton,  •  Til  put  it  in  another  way. 
•y  fell  in  love  with  Harry  Fortescuo  ?' 
en/  said  Sir  Thomas,   'I  should  not  expect  her  to 
of  the  kind,  unless  Harry  Fortescue  first  fell  in  love 


u  would  have  no  objection  to  him  also  for  a  son-in- 
that  second  son-in-law  of  whom  I  spoke  ?' 
la-in-law  in  one  ni^t,  just  before  going  to  bed  !*  ex- 
homas.     '  It  is  really  more  than  I  can  bear.' 
m/  said  Lady  Carlton,   *  I  did  not  say  that  Harry 
1  in  love  with  Florry.    What  I  fear  is,  that  Florry  is  in 

ikes  it  worse,'  said  Sir  Thomas.     '  If  he  is  not  in 
what  makes  you  think  that  she  is  in  love  with  him  ? 
seen  it.* 

have  eyes  where  men  are  blind,'  said  Lady  Carlton, 
lever  told  me  a  word,  but  I  know  she  is  in  love  with 
B  if  she  had  told  it  me  a  thousand  times.' 
it  does  he  think  of  her  ?'  said  Sir  Thomas. 
)t  indifferent  to  her,'  said  Lady  Carlton.  *  He  is  in  a 
ecome  fond  of  her.  Perhaps,  if  it  were  not  for  some 
[light  be  as  far  gone  as  Edward  Vernon,  though  he  is 
impressionable.' 

ky,-  who  is  that  some  one  else  ?*  asked  Sir  Thomas. 
»hy  Lady  Sweetapple,  of  course.     You  do  not  mean 
n  do  not  see  that  she  is  fond  of  Harry  Fortescue?' 
)  I  never  saw  anything  of  the  kind/  said  Sir  Thomas. 
6  said  they  were  good  friends,  nothing  more.' 
1  lay  then  is,  that  you  are  as  blind  as  a  beetle,  Tom. 
3  clear  a  case.' 

t  does  he  think  of  her  '?'  said  Sir  Thomas. 
more  than  I  can  say/  said  Lady  Carlton.     '  Somxe- 
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times  I  think  he  ia  takon  with  her,  and  then  a  coolness  comes  oxer 
him.  I  thiuk,  on  the  whole,  that  Florry  would  carry  the  day,  if  U 
were  not  for  the  advantages  that  every  widow  has/ 

'  And,  pray,  what  advantages  has  Lady  Sweetapple  that  Flony 
has  not  T  said  Sir  Thomas. 

'  Thcro  yon  are  again,  as  short-sighted  as  ever.  I  see 
you  mean :  you  think  because  Florry  will  have  a  quarter  of  a 
lion,  if  you  choose  to  give  it  her,  that  she  is  better  off  than 
Sweetapple.  Pray  remember  that  Lady  Sweetapple  is  her 
mistress ;  whatever  she  has  is  her  own,  and  she  has  it  ootn 
She  has  to  wait  for  no  one.' 

*  That  is  very  true,*  said  Sir  Thomas. 

'  But  yet  that  is  not  what  I  meant  by  advantages,*  said  La45 
Carlton.  '  I  meant  the  freedom  which  every  widow  has,  compwii 
with  a  girl  liko  Florry.  I  meant  that  superior  knowledge  oftkf 
world  and  its  ways  which  a  woman  like  Lady  Sweetapple  moA 
always  possess  when  matched  against  an  inexperienced  thing  lib 
Florry.* 

*  I  don't  believe  in  any  such  thing,*  said  Sir  Thomas  do, 

*  Believe  it  or  not,'  said  Lady  Carlton,  '  you  may  depend 
it,  what  I  say  is  true;  and  Florry  has  little  chance  with 
Fortescne  bo  long  as  Lady  Sweetapple  is  by.* 

*  When  will  she  go  away  ?'  asked  Sir  Thomas,  relapsing  into 
sleepiness. 

*  That  is  a  question,  I  daresay,  which  Florry  has  asked  i 
thousand  times/  said  Lady  Carlton,  *  but  it  is  one  we  none  ofoi 
can  answer.     We  asked  her,  as  we  did  all  the  rest,  for  a  few  days ' 

'I  always  understood,*  said  Sir  Thomas,  'that  a  few  din 
meant  five.* 

*  So  it  used,*  said  Lady  Carlton,  *  but  they  have  only  been  hew 
three.  On  Monday,  I  fancy  she  will  go  away ;  but  of  one  thing  I 
am  quite  sure — that  Lady  Sweetapple  wiU  not  leave  tho  house  so 
long  as  Harry  Fortescne  is  here.  But  yon  never  told  me  what  jfiQ 
thought  of  Mr.  Fortescne.* 

'  I  like  him  very  well,*  said  Sir  Thomas  ;  '  in  fact,  I  like  bin 
better  than  Edward  Vernon.     There  is  more  in  him.' 

*  Then  you  would  not  object  to  him  also  as  a  son-in-law  T  MJ^ 
Lady  Carlton,  who  knew  that  Florry's  affection  for  Uarry  was  tt 
least  as  strong  as  that  of  Alice  for  Edward. 

By  this  time  Sir  Thomas  was  getting  desperate.  He  reaDy  faft 
as  though  he  never  should  get  to  bed. 

*  Well,*  he  said,  *  what  I  have  said  about  tho  one,  I  will  »y 
about  the  other.  If  the  girls'  affections  are  cngogod,  and  thes« 
young  men  are  really  fond  of  them,  and  show  themselves  worthy  ol 
them,  I  see  no  objection  to  both  the  marriages.  As  you  know,  we 
ore  above  considerations  of  fortune.     All  I  require  in  my  aoDt*ifi- 
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KW  18,  tlial  they  should  be  gentlemen  by  birth,  character,  and  educa- 
ion.' 

'There's  a  dear  good  man/  said  Lady  Carlton.  'What  a 
hame  to  keep  yon  sitting  up  so  long  when  you  are  dying  to  go  to 
fleep!  How  selfish  of  me !  I  won't  tease  you  any  more.  But 
iray  remember^  if  anything  happens  to  either  of  our  daughters — I 
Deau  of  course  if  either  Harry  or  Edward  ask  for  them  properly — 
toa  have  given  your  consent.' 

•Certainly,  my  dear/  said  Sir  Thomas ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  he 
raa  sound  asleep,  after  one  of  the  most  exciting  couversationa  he 
tad  ever  had  with  his  wife  at  that  late  hour  of  the  night. 

So  they  were  all  asleep  at  High  fieech.    Mrs.  Marjoram  had  for- 
it  her  scolding,  and  old  Marjoram  slept  the  alumber  of  the  weary 
the  just.     Colonel  and  Mrs.  Barker  snored  in  unison,  and  he 
doubt  rerisited  India  and  resacked  the  hill  fort  of  the  Ham 
Ihowdah.     Mr.  Beeswing's  sleep  was  easy  and  natural,  os  bofited 
le  character  of  the  man.     Whether  he  returned  to  the  story  of  his 
igestion,  and  ate  any  of  those  dinners  over  again  on  which  he  had 
ited  during  the  evening,  is  not  known.     At  any  rate,  he  was 
ited  by  no  bad  dreams,  and  slept  out  the  sweet  summer  night 
peace. 

kAs  for  Count  Pantouffles,  it  is  said  that  he  always  slept  on  his 
ik.  We  know  it  is  a  position  in  which  many  men  cannot  sleep, 
ey  must  turn  over  on  their  side  ;  but  Count  Pautouflles  was  not 
^e  of  those  men.  He  could  sleep  anywhere  and  anyhow.  We 
Relieve  he  could  have  slept  ^-ith  his  head  in  a  bag  full  of  cayenne 
ttepper  and  not  felt  it.  Ho  always  said  be  never  dreamt  in  his 
1^  He  had  not  imagination  enough  to  dream.  When  he  slept, 
IVelept  without  snoring.  He  would  have  thought  it  beneath  the 
lignity  of  a  Pantouffles  to  snoro.  They  ore  a  very  proud  race,  the 
Pantouffles  ;  and  as  they  are  especially  famous  for  doing  nothing, 
they  have  never  snored.  They  woulJ  have  looked  on  it  in  the 
ight  of  a  nocturnal  signal,  and  it  would  have  degraded  them  at 
Ince  to  the  condition  of  a  watchman.  If  they  had  been  geese, 
lioj  would  never  have  hissed,  even  to  save  the  Capitol.  So  the 
Pantouffles  never  snored.  '  Let  day  labourers  and  the  sons  and 
knghtars  of  toil  snore,'  they  said ;  '  it  is  a  badge  of  servitude,  and 
ttfits  them ;  but  onr  breath  is  free,  and  comes  from  unclogged 
luroat  and  nostrils.  We  never  snore.'  So  Count  Pantouffles  spent 
jhe  night. 

But  what  of  Mr.  Sondcrling?  How  did  that  'madman,'  as 
i^unt  Pantouffles  called  him  after  he  went  away — how  did  he  spend 
he  night?  Very  like  a  madman,  we  are  afraid.  For  a  long  time 
le  would  not  go  home,  but  walked  wildly  about  the  chase,  swing- 
Dg  his  hands  to  and  fro,  and  singing  snatches  of  the  songs  he  used 
p  sing  with  Amicia  Smith.     The  deer  stood  and  g&zed  «A.  V^^&.  \si 
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the  moonlight,  and  the  rabbits  stayed  their  mbbling  and  fiiakiiig  to 
fitarc  at  him  as  ho  passed.  He  looked  bo  strange,  the;  oooU 
take  him  for  a  man,  and  they  knew  he  was  no  beast  of  prej. 
there  he  stalked  about,  exclaiming  every  now  and  then :  '  Sbe 
yet  be  mine!  Amicia  !  she  will  yet  be  mine  I'  And  Ihea 
skipped  and  leapt  for  joy,  verily  believing  that  it  was  all  the  cl 
of  his  wedding-clothes  that  had  won  her  back  to  him.  Poor 
Sonderliiig !  when  he  came  to  himself  and  looked  at  his 
the  moonlight,  he  saw  that  it  was  past  two  o'clock,  and  otbtIb 
shonlder  he  saw  the  dann.  '  Ach ."  he  said,  *  fairer  than  Aonn 
is  she,  my  own  Amicia;'  and  then  he  threw  bimself  on  the  deij 
turf,  and  left  his  imprint  on  the  wet  grass. 

'  I  shall  now  return  by  me,*  he  said  at  last^  meaning  tlut  be 
would  return  home.  And  home  he  went,  running  down  the  hat 
avenue,  like  a  lunatic  pursued  by  all  the  furies,  till  he  retchtfd  \k 
little  house  in  High  Beech  village. 

As  he  knocked,  the  faithful  old  Oretchen  opened  the  doot,  witk 
her  *  Du  lieher .'  where  have  you  been,  Mr.  Sonderling?' 

*  Where  have  I  been  ?'  said  Mr.  Sonderling.  '  I  have  been  ia 
heaven  among  the  gods,  and  I  have  drank  nectar  and  ainbrosiA,  u^ 
she  will  yet  be  mine,  Gretchen  !  she  will  yet  be  mine  !  Look  a 
my  wedding-clothes.' 

'Alas!'  said  Gretchen.  'Come  in,  come  in,  ilr.  Sonderiin?- 
I  only  see  you  have  had  a  fall  on  the  wet  grass,  and  are  like  u 
catch  your  death  of  cold.  Kun  up  quick  to  bed,  and  I  will  bhn^ 
you  a  basin  of  FUder  Hiee' — elder  tea,  we  should  call  it — '  Uu^ 
is  very  good  against  a  cold.* 

So  Mr.  Sonderling  crept  up  the  creaking  stairs  to  his  narro* 
bed  in  his  little  room.  But  uoihing  seemed  little  or  poor  to  biiQ 
that  night.  He  seemed  to  float  on  ether  through  golden  ckmds. 
For  had  she  not  smiled  on  him,  his  first  love  ?  and  had  ho  not  given 
her  a  promise,  and  kept  it  ?  and  would  he  not  promise  her  anytliisg^ 
if  she  would  only  smile  on  him  as  she  used  to  smile  ? 

0,  Amicia  Swcotapplc,  bom  Smith,  of  how  much  faaobtttioQ 
were  you  guilty  in  that  month  of  June  I 

It  was  not  long  before  the  faithful  Gretchen  appeared  with  the 
Fleder  Thee,  And  after  Mr.  Sonderling  hod  drank  it  op  and  saiil. 
•I  find  it  very  good,  SchJ-a/en  sie  wohl,  Grcivlien,'  then  he  tao 
turned  on  his  side,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  except  Conol 
Pantonfiles,  and  was  soon  lost  in  dreams,  in  which  he  stood  at  h** 
ftt  the  altar,  and  was  actually  wedded  to  Amicia  Sweetapple. 

*  Dear  Heaven  !'  said  old  Gretchen  as  she  crawled  downstairSt 
'  what  fools  men  are  !  gentlemen  just  as  much  ns  other  men.  V^ 
bet  a  peimy  my  poor  master  will  never  be  married  to  Aniicu 
Smeess,  now  that  he  finds  her  here  a  fine  lady  in  England 

Then  she  too,  the  dear  good  old  thing,  climbed  up  to 
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ooked  ont  for  one  moment  at  the  mingled  light  of  the  moon  and 
lawn,  knelt  down  and  said  her  prayers  by  her  bedside,  and  soon 
Fvea  she  was  lost  in  alamber^  and  all  the  world  at  High  Beech  was 

^K  Chapter  XLI. 

^m  EDrrH  price's  advebtisemest. 

^KbfD  now  wo  aro  all  at  broakfast  next  morning,  and  seem  much  the 
wlter  for  oar  night's  rest.  Florry  and  Alice  were  yonng,  and  with 
iheyonng  the  phantoms  of  the  night  are  soon  dispelled  by  the  mom- 
ng^fl  sun.  Amioia  was  radiant,  in  spite  of  hor  misgivings  aboint 
sldith  Price  ;  for  was  she  not  nearer  by  another  night  to  her  departure 
md  Harry  Fortescue's  departure  from  High  Beech? 

All  the  party  had  been  at  prayers,  and  Mr.  Beeswing  even  con- 
jratiilated  Count  Pantonffles  on  having  become  a  Protestant,  after 
itteokdtng  family  worship  tmce.  For  this  he  was  taken  to  task, 
ihoogh  in  a  very  modified  form,  by  Mrs.  Marjoram,  who  told  him  it 

Pilot  safe  jesting  with  the  errors  of  Rome. 
'No  more  than  it  is  with  a  hungry  man,*  said  Mr.  Beeswing. 
'ftay,  dear  Mrs.  Marjoram,  let  me  first  eat  my  breakfast,  and  then 
[  will  dispute  with  yon  on  theology  to  your  heart's  content,' 

Lord  Pennyroyal  was  particularly  cheerful,  and  was  ready  to  re- 
lumo  the  discussion  on  sugar  and  sugar-beet  with  Lady  Sweetapple 
f  she  wished  it. 

'  No,  I  thank  you,  Lord  Pennyroyal,'  she  saidj  *  I  exhausted 
rhat  I  had  to  say  on  that  subject  yesterday.  But  if  yon  would  give- 
ke  that  outer  sheet  of  the  Times  which  contains  the  births,  mar- 
ages,  and  deaths,  and  the  ladies'  second  column,  I  shall  be  so  much 
Uiged  to  you.' 

•Certainly,*  said  Lord  Pennyroyal,  handing  her  the  paper. 

So  Lady  Sweetapple  began  to  read  : 

'  *•  At  No.  —  Belgrave- square,  the  Countess  of  Balderdash  of  a 
>ii  and  heir."  ' 

•  An  heir  at  last,'  said  Lady  Pennyroyal.  '  Well,  I  am  glad. 
be  has  had  five  daughters  running,  and  now  she  has  got  a  boy.' 

'I  shall  write  to  Balderdash,'  said  Lord  Pennyroyal,  *  and  ask 
r  his  vote  for  the  Orphan  Asylum.  He  will  be  in  a  good  humour, 
id  promise  it  at  once.* 

•  I  am  sorry  to  say,*  said  Sir  Thomas  Carlton,  'his  vote  is  al- 
lady  promised.     He  bus  given  it  to  me.' 

•  What  a  bore  !'  said  Lord  Pennyroyal. 
Then  Lady  Sweetapple  read  on  : 

•  *'  At  St.  Paul's,  Knightabridge,  by  the  Bishop  of  Bnllocksraithy, 
insted  by  the  Dean  of  Dunderhead,  and  the  Rev.  Rabid  Kubrick, 
nnie,  second  daughter  of  Sir  William  Eatington,  Bart.,  to  the  Hon. 
iMther  0*Gallagher,  of  Damdreary  Castle,  co.  Mi^o,  \s«i\»xA"  * 
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'  I  am  so  glad  Mies  Eatington  Ib  married/  said  Flonr  ;  '  bnt  who 
is  Mr.  Mauther  O'Gallftgher '/  whnt  is  his  father's  title  ?' 

*  He  is  the  son  of  Lord  Killwordib/  said  Lady  Swe€t*pple,  'niii 
rather  a  handsome  man,  except  that  he  has  a  horrid  In'ogoe  uid  ii 
Terj' prosy.' 

'  How  I  pity  Amiie  Eatington  !*  said  Alice  ;  *  she  deserved  &  bet- 
ter late.* 

*  Is  there  any  one  dead  ?*  said  Lord  Pennyroyal,  who  was  ilwtyi 
doing  sums  as  to  the  amount  of  succession  daty  which  this  or  tint 
deceased  person's  heirs  might  have  to  pay. 

'No  one  of  any  distinction,*  said  Lady  Sweetapple.  'Letnt 
see :  they  are  all  Huggins,  or  MugginSf  or  Jones.* 

*  Is  there  no  Smith  ?*  said  Florty  savagely. 

'  No,  there  is  not,'  said  Lady  Sweetapple,  evidently  not  is  tJ» 
most  serene  of  tempers. 

*I  thought/  said  Florr)',  'there  was  always  a  Smith  in  tb* 
deaths,  just  as  there  is  always  a  gray  horse  to  be  seen  at  any  hour 
of  the  day  paasing  over  Westminster-bridge.' 

*  There's  no  Smith,'  said  Amiciu, 

Then  she  loft  the  deaths,  having,  apparently,  had  fjoite  cnoo^ 
of  them,  and  went  on  with  her  second  column. 

'  Here's  the  usual  advertisement  for  a  yotmg  lady  inclining  to  em* 
■bonpoint.  with  a  profusion  of  dark  brown  hair,  dressed  in  a  bJacknOt 
skirt,  and  a  blue  satin  petticoat,  and  a  violet  bonnet  with  sctfkt 
flowers,  who  is  supposed  to  have  gone  off  with  a  young  gentlemm  in 
ti  round  hat.  She  is,  of  course,  very  distinguished  in  appearanofli 
and  has  blue  eyes  and  perfect  teeth.  Any  one  who  can  restore  her 
to  her  distressed  parents  will  be  liberally  rewarded.' 

^Vhile  the  whole  table  round  were  laughing  at  this  uufortuiiile 
young  lady,  Amicia  was  reading  the  next  advertisement  to  herself. 
and  had  time  to  reflect  on  what  was  best  to  be  done.  In  boHi 
minute  she  hud  made  up  her  mind  that  the  best  thing  to  be  doce 
was  to  read  it  all  out  very  slowly,  keeping  her  eyes  fixed  on  H*ny 
Fortescuo  uU  the  while.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  pity  that  she  had  ooi 
two  pairs  of  eyes,  or  that  she  had  not  a  squint,  and  could  keep  ow 
eye  on  Harry  and  the  other  on  Florry  Carlton  ;  but  she  acted  forth« 
best,  and  stared  at  Harry  Fortescue. 

So  she  read  out : 

*  "LupuB-street.**  Wliat  an  odd  name  for  a  street,  Lnpnfl- 
street  !* 

This  was  to  call  attention  to  what  she  was  going  to  read,  and  to 
let  the  laugh  at  the  unfortunate  young  hidy  subside. 
Then  she  went  on  again  : 

*  **  Lupus-street. — Mr,  H.  F o  is  requested  to  oott- 

mtmicate  at  once  with  E.  P.     The  cheque  has  not  arrived." ' 

'  Mr.  H.  F e !     Why,  \  Uny,'  said  Mr. 
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^King.     '  How  mAny  dots  are  there  between  the  "  F'  and  the 

PP  Ladj  Sweetajtple  T 

I     '  SeTen/  said  Amicia.  '  Bat  what  an  odd  name  Lapos-street  is  ! 

^ere  is  Lnpus-street  T 

\     *  Let  ns  settle  the  name  Arst/  said  Mr.  Beeswing,  who  sat  on 

pe  same  side  of  the  table  as  Harry,  and  could  not  see  his  face.  'Let 

b  see:  "  K-o-r-t/'  that's  F  and  three  dots  ;  "  e-s-c-u,"  that's  fonr 

pts,  and  the  final  **e."    There  we  have  Fortescue  complete/    Then 

mmg  to  Harry,  and  never  thinking  his  arrow  had  gone  home,  Mr. 

leeswing  added : 

'Why,  Harry,  who  is  E.  P.  with  whom  you  are  requested  to 
Dmmnnicate,  and  what's  all  this  about  the  cheque  ?' 

U*  I  shall  give  no  expUination,*  said  Harry,  *  to  any  one  about  this 
tier.  But  if  any  one  is  curious,  I  will  admit  that  the  advertise- 
|ient  does  refer  to  me,  and  that  I  must  leave  for  town  at  once  to  in- 
ire  about  it.* 
Now  we  all  know  that  Harry  Fortescue's  conduct  in  the  whole  of 
matter  was  not  only  honourable,  but  noble  and  generous  in  the 
best  degree ;  but  neither  Amicia,  nor  Florry,  nor  Alice  were  in 
possession  of  our  knowledge,  and  therefore  yon  may  fancy  what 
8  sufferings  were  when  she  saw  Harry's  handsome  face  work- 
hgt  and  heard  his  words,  which  seemed  to  tell  her  that  Edith  Price 
Hs  a  reality,  and  that  he  was  avowedly  about  to  rush  off  to  town  to 
Imnmanicate  with  that  young  lady.  She  saw,  too,  Amicia'a  angry 
jyes  now  turned  on  her  in  malignant  triumph — as  much  as  to  say, 
'  See,  I  told  you  nothing  but  the  truth ! '  and  so  she  could  not  control 
^erself,  but  burst  out : 

{  *  O,  Mr.  Fortescue,  are  you  really  going  up  to  town  to  see 
K.P.?' 

Before  Harry  could  answer.  Lady  Carlton  had  interposed  : 
j     *  My  dear  Florry,  what  does  it  matter  to  us  if  Mr.  Fortescue 
■MS  to  to^'n,  and  whether  he  goes  to  see  £.  P.  or  any  other  set  of 
fcitials  ?  We  have  no  right' — she  said  this  rather  stiffly — *  to  pry  into 
iis  secrets.' 

*  Quite  so/  said  Lady  Sweetapple.  *  After  all,  I  daresay  E.  P. 
IdIj  means  Edward  Price,  or  some  common  name  of  that  sort.' 

*  0,  Lady  Sweetapple  !'  said  ^Uice,  who  remembered  what  Amicia 
Dost  have  known  well,  after  Harry's  confession — that  £.  P.  could 
Bkly  mean  Edith  Price. 

As  for  Florry,  she  looked  daggers  and  bowls  of  poison,  and  all 
iueen  Eleanor's  black  arts,  against  Lady  Sweetapple,  but  she  said 
lothing. 

i  Amicia  only  smiled  in  answer  to  the  exclamation  of  Alice;  for 
he  saw  that  all  things  were  now  playing  her  game,  and  if  she  wished 
3T  one  thing  more  than  another,  it  woh  that  Harry  might  rush  away 
rom  High  Beech  and  quarrel  with  Florry  before  he  vjfevA.    OWsts^^ 
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too,  her  art.  She  bad  contented  berself  with  merely  reading  otittbe 
advertiscTncnl  in  the  most  innocent  way.  She  had  taken  no  partb 
identifying  it  with  Harry  ;  and  when  Florry  broke  out  in  thai  wild 
way  about  E.  P.,  she  bad  come  to  Harry's  rescue  by  saggestingtkt 
after  all  E.  P.  was  only  a  man,  and  so  taking  the  whole  sting 
the  advertisement.  For  tliis  Harry  felt  really  grat«5il ; 
while  Alice  exclaimed,  *  0,  Lady  Sweetapple  !'  Harry  said  : 

'  Thank  you,  Lady  Sweetapple.' 

After  these  interjections  there  was  a  little  panse. 

Ever}'  one  seemed  to  think  it  necessary  to  say  something,  ui 
no  one  said  it.  Lady  Carlton  was  the  first  to  recoyer  her  toognf, 
and  all  she  said  was, 

*  The  worst  of  this  anonymons  advertisement  is,  that  it  seem* 
likely  to  deprive  us  of  the  couiiuuance  of  Mr.  Fortescue's  compuiy. 
Is  it  really  so,  Mr.  Fortescue  7    Must  yon  retnm  to  town  at  oactf 

*  I  am  afraid  I  must,'  said  Harry. 

*  Could  you  not  return  to  dinner?'  asked  Lady  Carlton. 
'  That,  too,  I  mnst  decUne,'  said  Harry,  who  felt  very  mucbhint 

at  Florry's  imputation,  and  had  been  wondering  ever  since  llieftd- 
Tcrtisement  had  been  read  out,  how  it  was  that  she  had  bett  W 
to  fix  any  meaning  on  £.  P. 

*  And  what  will  you  do,  Mr.  Vomon?'  said  Lady  Carlton,  tam- 
ing to  Edward. 

'  I  shall  go  with  Horry,'  said  Edward,  who,  on  his  side,  W 
not  forgiren  Alice  for  her  coldness  of  last  night ;  besides,  were  Wt 
he  and  Harry  inseparables  ?  and  was  he  not  in  reality  as  mncli  wn 
cerned  aa  Harry  in  seeing  that  the  cheque  was  duly  paid  to  EdJti 
Price  ? 

But  as  he  said  these  words  he  was  a&aid  to  look  at  Alice,  \t^ 
he  shonld  encounter  her  reproachfnl  eyes. 

*  We  shall,  then,  lose  both  our  yonng  men,'  said  Lady  Carlton; 
*  I  am  sure  I  wish  tbore  was  no  socond  column  of  the  Timet  J* 

And  so  it  was  settled  that  Harry  and  Edward  were  to  leave  for 
London  that  afternoon.  Harry  was  for  going  at  once  ;  bat  Edwwi 
Baid  he  could  never  ho  ready  before  luncheon,  and  so  obtained  a  short 
respite. 

*  I  wonder  what  it's  all  about,*  said  Su*  Thomas  Carlton  to  Lop 
Pennyroyal,  as  they  sat  after  breakfast  in  the  library. 

*  It's  all  debt,  depend  upon  it,*  said  Lord  Pennyroyal.     'Mr. 
Fortescue  has  not  paid  some  man  to  whom  he  owes  money,  and  to 
whom  he  promised  to  send  a  cheque,  and  now  the  man  has  adver 
tised  for  him.     Some  racing  debt,  I  daresay.     Young  men  get  iat* 
debt  in  so  many  ways  now.' 

*  I  never  knew  that  Harry  Fortescue  was  a  betting  man,"  8tid 
Sir  Thomas,  *  and  I  don't  believe  it.' 

*  I  was  sorry  to  hit  you  so  hard,  Harry,'  said  Mr.  Beeswingi  «* 
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Hiirry  Fortescuc  in  the  hall  ,*  *  bat  I  really  did  not  think 
he  adTertisement  could  refer  to  yon/ 

'  O,  pray  don't  say  a  word  about  it/  said  Harry;  '  it's  of  no 
tori  of  conseqnoncc  ;'  and  bo  he  passed  up  the  slippery  black  stair- 
lo  his  own  room,  where  ho  foond  Edward. 

Ab  soon  as  the  two  friends  were  alone  together^  Edward  broke 
Mit: 

'  I  can't  ondorstand  this  at  all,  Harry.  Hero  yoa  write  a  letter 
and  send  a  cheque  from  this  house  to  Edith,  and  it  never  reaches 
her.  That's  plain.  It  is  also  clear  the  poor  girl,  after  waiting  all 
these  days,  has  put  that  advertisement  into  the  paper.  Of  course 
it  was  all  chance  that  Lady  Sweetapplo  read  it  out  in  that  silly  way; 
but  she  was  evidently  not  in  the  secret.  That's  also  plain.  Bui 
how  did  Elorry  Carlton  burst  out  in  that  way  about  E.  P.  ?  It 
seems  as  if  she  knew  all  about  Edith  Price.' 

*  I  don't  see  that  it  is  any  business  of  oius  to  clear  np  the  xnys- 
tenr  which  others  have  made,'  said  Horry.  '  A  man  who  sits  on 
mares'  nests  made  by  silly  pcoplo  will  only  hatch  harm  to  himself. 
What  wo  have  to  do  is  to  pack  up  our  things  and  be  off — at  least 
that  is  what  I  have  to  do.  As  for  you,  old  fellow,  you  will  feel  the 
parting  from  Alice  far  more  than  I  shall.  Why  don't  you  stay  be- 
hind and  "  mak'  it  sicker/'  as  the  Scotchman  said?' 

*  No,'  said  Edward ;  *  I'm  not  going  to  let  you  leave  High 
Beech  as  it  were  under  a  cloud.  I  can  see,  in  spite  of  all  Ladj' 
Carlton  said,  that  all  the  women  think  that  E.  P.  is  a  woman.  At 
such  a  moment  I  am  not  goiii;^  to  Beparato  myself  from  my  bosom 
friend,  Harry ;  and  so,  old  fellow,  when  you  go,  X  go.' 

*  But  what  about  Alice  Carlton  ?'  said  Harry.  '  I  fancied  yon 
had  got  so  far  yesterday  that  you  could  not  help  going  a  little  farther 
to-day.' 

*  So  I  thought,  in  the  dell,  yestarday,'  said  Edward,  '  and  so 
perhaps  I  may  think  again ;  but  she  was  so  cold  and  constrained, 
and  altogether  so  unlovable  last  night,  that  I  do  not  know  what  to 
think  or  what  to  say,  except  that  I  am  very  fond  of  her.' 

'  Poor  fellow !'  said  Horry,  who  all  the  time  was  cramming  his 
'things,'  as  he  called  them,  into  bis  portmanteau. 

ASUiT  Edward  had  inspected  that  operatiou  for  a  little  while,  he 
Baid  : 

'  I  may  just  as  well  go  and  pack  my  portmanteau  too,  and  then 
perhaps  I  may  have  an  opportunity  of  on  explanation  with  Alice.' 

While  Harry  and  Edward  were  thus  engaged  upstairs,  the  four 
elder  ladies  were  discussing  the  advertisement  in  Lady  Carlton's 
boudoir,  and  Florry  and  AHce  and  Amicia  were  doing  the  same  in 
the  consen'atory. 

'  After  all,  though,'  said  Lady  Carlton,  '  that  was  a  strange 
Advertisement,  and  I  must  own  my  mind  is  not  quite  easy  about  ii^' 
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'  The  only  remarkable  thing  about  it/  said  Lady  Peimnojtl, 
'  seems  to  me  to  be  the  fact  that  it  really  referred  to  Mr.  Forteaca*. 
I  never  remember  being  in  any  eomnany  before  where  the  same 
thing  happened.  It  may  be  for  good,  and  it  may  he  for  barm;  Imt 
at  any  rate  it  must  be  remembered  to  Mr.  Fortescue  for  good,  that 
he  at  once,  in  the  frankest  way,  confessed  that  the  advertaaemeiit 
referred  to  him.     In  that  case  it  can  hardly  be  very  bad.' 

'  I  am  not  so  smre/  said  Mrs.  Maijoram.  '  Perhaps  he  tfaongbt 
it  no  use  denying  it,  and  that  the  only  way  was  to  brazen  it  ont. 
Then  too,  if  there  were  no  harm  in  his  conduct,  why  did  he  refiue 
any  explanation  ?     It  would  have  been  so  easy  to  clear  it  all  np.' 

'  Perhaps  he  is  too  proud,'  said  Lady  Pennyroyal,  whose  kinJ' 
liness  of  heart  always  led  her  to  excuse  people  if  she  conld. 

*  Pride  in  such  matters,'  said  Mrs.  Marjoram  with  great  unctien, 
'  is  a  very  false  feeling.  If  people  are  too  proud  to  confess  their 
faults,  or  explain  them  away,  they  cannot  complain  if  they  are  looked 
on  as  really  guilty.' 

'  Bat,'  said  Lady  Pennyroyal,  returning  to  the  charge  agttut 
Satan's  advocate,  *  how  do  we  know  there  is  any  harm  in  the  adtsr- 
tisement?  Here  it  is;  let  us  road  it  over  again.  "  Lupos-atreet." 
What  harm  is  there  in  Lupus-atreet  ?' 

*  0,'  said  Mrs.  Marjoram,  '  how  can  I  tell  ?  I  never  W4i  id 
Lupus-street  in  my  life.* 

'  Nor  was  I,'  said  Lady  Pennyroyal;  *  and  yet,  to  hear  yw 
speak,  it  would  seem  as  if  all  the  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing  in  the 
world  lived  in  it.' 

'  I  daresay  they  do,'  said  Mrs.  Marjoram.  'All  I  know  ii, I 
never  heard  of  any  decent  people  living  in  it.  I  daresay  it  belongs 
to  some  low-lived  person.' 

'  There  you  are  quite  wrong,'  said  Lady  Pennyroyal,  *  for  it  U 
built  on  the  Marjoram  property;  and  I  know  so  much  about  it  Hut 
Lord  Pennyroyal  is  the  ground  landlord  of  all  the  houses  in  Lupns* 
street.* 

*  Indeed  !'  said  Mrs.  Marjoram,  quite  shocked  ;  for,  as  yon  TrtD 
know,  the  Pennyroyal  title  was  almost  the  only  thing  that  severely 
moral  and  righteous  Xanthippe  respected  in  this  wicked  world. 

'  So  far  then,  so  good,'  said  Lady  Pennyroyal.  '  We  have  proved 
no  harm  against  Lupus-street,  we  only  know  nothing  about  it.  I 
do  not  know  how  you  look  on  things,  dear  Mrs.  Marjoram,  but  where 
there  is  doubt  I  always  lean  to  the  charitable  side ;  and  still  mow 
so  in  this  case,  where  we  know  absolutely  nothing,  one  way  or  ik 
other.' 

'  I  am  afraid,'  said  Mrs.  Marjoram,  '  I  am  not  so  charitable,  for 
my  part ;  where  men  are  concerned,  I  suspect  everything.* 

*  A  verj'  pleasant,  and,  I  must  add,  a  very  Christian  feeling/ 
said  Lady  Pennyroyal;  '  but  let  us  proceed.     Lupua-street ;  I  8«y 
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there  is  no  harm  in  that.    AVliat  comes  next  ?   Mr,  H.  F e. 

HVell,  that,  Mr.  Fortcacue  has  confessed,  means  H.  Fortescue.  There 
isQO  harm  in  that ;  Fortescuo  is  an  old  and  honourable  name.' 

'  HandBome  is  that  handsome  does/  edged  in  Mrs.  Matjoram, 
rather  to  the  indigualion  of  dear  Mrs.  Barker,  who  held  up  her  hands 
Id  amazement. 

*  "  Mr.  H.  Fortescue  is  requested  to  communicate  at  once  with 
E.  P./* '  said  Lady  Pennyroyal,     *  Well,  what  harm  is  there  in 

*  Ail  the  harm  in  the  world !'  cried  out  Mrs.  Marjoram,  in  al- 
most a  shriek  of  virtuous  wrath.  '  All  the  harm  in  the  world ! 
Depend  upon  it,  £.  P.  is  somo  wicked  woman  who  has  entrapped 
Ihlr.  Fortescue.* 

*  Why,  dear  Mrs.  Marjoram,*  said  Lady  Pennyroyal,  *  you  said 
jtist  now  you  suspected  all  men ;  but  now  it  appears  you  are  just 
■s  suspicious  of  your  own  sex.* 

'  I  suspect  them  all,'  said  Mrs.  Marjoram,  very  much  as  though 
she  were  repeating  the  passage  in  the  baptismal  service :  *  I  re- 
Qoauce  them  all.*  To  listen  to  her,  one  felt  that  no  woman  would 
obtain  mercy  at  her  hands.  '  If  there  were  no  wicked  designing 
"Wmen,  there  would  be  qo  bad  men.     Men  are  such  geese !' 

'  Mrs.  Marjoram  !'  said  Mrs.  Barker  with  great  dignity,  '  Colo- 
nel Barker  is  not  a  goose.* 

*  The  present  company  are  always  excepted,*  said  Mrs.  Mar- 
joram ;  and  then  she  waited  to  hear  what  more  Lady  Pennyroyal  had 
to  say, 

*  But  how  do  you  know  that  E.  P.  is  a  woman ;  and  if  she  is  a 
woman,  that  she  is  bad  ?     There  is  no  proof  here  of  either.' 

*  I  think  E.  P.  is  a  woman,'  said  S^s.  Marjoram,  *  because  her 
advertisement  is  worded  in  such  an  artful  way,  and  because  she's  in 
such  a  hurry,  **  Lupus-street !"  there's  art  to  attract  his  eye  when 
he  is  sitting  at  breakfast,  only  Lady  Sweetapple's  eyes,  being  those 
of  a  woman,  were  sharper,  and  found  it  out  first.  Then  see  what  a 
huny  she  is  in — "  at  once :"  she  can't  wait  a  moment,  yon  see.* 

'  I  must  say  I  can  see  no  harm  in  the  whole  advertisement,* 
said  Lady  Pennyroyal. 

*  What,  not  in  the  barefaced  begging  for  money,  which  comes 
at  the  end  ?'  said  Mrs.  Marjoram.  *  Depend  upon  it,  poor  Mr.  Fortes- 
cue*— Mrs.  Marjoram  said  *  poor  Mr.  Fortescue'  as  though  she  were 
the  only  champion  of  the  male  sex  in  the  wurld  —  'is  drained  of 
cveiy  penny  of  his  income  by  this  deceitful  young  creature.' 

*  It  seems  to  me  your  imagiDation  makes  a  great  deal  out  of 
very  little,*  said  Lady  Pennyroyal.  '  I  say  it  again,  I  can  see  no 
harm  in  the  whole  advertisement.' 

*  None  80  blind  as  those  that  won't  see,'  said  Mrs.  Marjoram, 
And  so  the  conversation  of  the  elders  came  to  an  end.  Lady  Carl  * 
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ton,  who  had  listened  most  attentively,  repeating  the  senteoM  vitii 
which  she  had  began  it :  *  After  all,  my  mind  ia  not  quite  euf 
about  it.' 

While  Mrs.  Marjoram,  like  the  nnconvcrted  Saal,  was  pon-niig 
out  her  uncharitableness  against  the  whole  hnman  race,  and  baliii^ 
both  meu  uud  wouiea  to  her  own  judgment- seat,  the  three  yoangff 
ladies  were  sitting  under  a  Datura  in  the  conservatory,  which  neuiv 
concealed  them  with  its  great  green  leaves.  Over  their  heidi 
climbed  and  crept  paasion-ttowers  and  Stephanotis,  and  altogetlw 
it  was  a  cool  and  pleasant  place  iu  that  hut  June  weather. 

*  You  see,  my  dears,'  said  Amicia,  '  I  was  quite  right  abort 
Miss  Edith  Price.  Everything  bears  out  the  truth  of  what  I  aaii 
I  had  hardly  taken  you  into  my  confidence  about  her  when  one  of 
you  finds  Mr.  Vernon  writing  a  letter  to  her,  and  next  morning  yon 
have  only  to  take  np  a  newspaper  to  find  an  advertisement  froo 
that  young  person,  proving  that  Mr.  Fortescue  ia  in  the  habit  of 
sending  her  cheques.* 

'  It  is  too  true,*  said-  Alice,  already  almost  in  tears. 

*I  can't  deny  it,'  said  Florry,  *  more  especially  since  Mr.  For- 
tescue has  confessed  it  himself;  but  what  I  want  to  know,  Laif 
Sweetapple,  is  why  yon  said  E.  P.  meant  Edward  Price,  when  JW 
very  well  knew  those  initials  meant  Edith  Price  ?' 

*  ^ly  dear  Miss  Carlton,'  said  Amicia  in  her  very  sweetest  voit*, 
'  I  looked  on  myself  as  one  in  the  position  of  a  confidante  of  Mr. 
Fortescue ;  I  had  obtained  his  secret,  and  I  thought  it  only  geG0* 
reus  to  come  to  the  rescue  when  I  saw  you  all  turning  against  hiD» 
and  so  I  told  what  I  consider  to  be  a  very  white  lie,  and  aaggwlc^ 
for  it  was  only  a  suggestion,  that  E.  P.  might,  after  all,  only  maa 
"Edward  Price."  ' 

*  All  very  generous,  I  daresay,'  said  Florry j  'but  you  kDO* 
you  cannot  throw  dust  in  our  eyes.  We  are  behind  the  sceo63; 
we  know  as  well  as  you  that  E.  P.  can  only  mean  Edith  Price/ 

'  I  only  meant  that  I  was  generous  to  Mr.  Fortescue/  B«iA 
Amicia  drily;  '  I  had  no  idea  to  be  generous  to  you.    I  only  wisb^ 
to  warn  you  against  that  young  person  for  your  own  sakea.     And  *- 
must  say  it  is  somo  little  satisfaction  to  mo  to  see  my  waniisitf 
confirmed.* 

*  There  is  one  thing  I  would  so  like  to  ask,'  said  Alice. 

*  \\1iat  is  it*?'  said  Amicia,  with  an  air  as  though  there 
nothing  in  the  world  she  could  refuse  to  the  lovely  young  girl. 

*  How  you  came  to  know  about  this  Edith  Price  ?' 

*  Yes,'  said  Florry,   *  and  I  too ;  I  should  very  much  like 
know  that.* 

'  I  am  so  sorry,'  said  Amicia;  '  it  quite  goes  to  my  heart  to 
forced  to  refuse  you  so  very  reasonable  a  request,  but  it  cannot  be 
I  am  bound  to  secrecy  in  this  matter.     You  must  be  content 
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iwing,  as,  indeed,  yon  mnst  both  now  feel,  that  what  I  say  is 
e.     The  aonrce  of  my  information  I  cannot  reveal.' 

'  Did  yon  know  abont  her  before  yon  came  here  ?'  said  Florry, 
y  illogioally  pursuing  the  inquiry  f^er  Lady  Sweetapple  had  de- 
led  to  continue  it. 

'  I  really  cannot  say/  said  Amicia.  '  You  must  be  satisfied 
h  the  knowledge  that  Edith  Price  exists  and  is  a  dangerous 
son.' 

*  Dangerous  to  me  or  to  Florry  T  said  Alice,  wishing  to  save 
ward  Vernon's  character  if  she  could. 

'  Beally,*  said  Amicia,  '  you  must  judge  for  yourself  as  to  that, 
a  see,  Mr.  Vernon  writes  letters  to  her,  and  Mr.  Fortescue  sends 
'  cheques.     Which  is  worst  or  most  dangerous,  I  cannot  say.' 

*  They  can't  both  be  in  love  with  her  at  once,'  said  Florry. 

'  I  am  sure  I  can't  say,'  said  Amicia,  rather  in  a  mocking  tone. 
Qch  things  have  happened  before  now.  But  one  thing,  I  think, 
quite  clear — this :  that  if  two  young  men  are  in  love  with  the 
ae  woman,  she  must  be  very  dangerous,  and,  I  am  sorry  to  add, 
)y  must  both  be  worthless,  and  quite  beneath  the  consideration 
any  young  lady  who  has  the  least  self-respect.' 

'  I  don't  believe  they  are  either  of  them  in  love  with  her,*  said 
any. 

As  for  Alice,  she  melted  away  into  tears.  The  voice  of  Lady 
iilton  was  now  heard,  calling  for  her  daughters,  and  all  that  Amicia 
old  add  was : 

*  Remember  that  I  shall  still  hold  you  to  secrecy.  Yon  must 
I  no  account  reveal  what  I  have  told  you  to  any  human  being.' 


THE  HAWTHORN-TREE 


I. 

M'K  LoTe,  *neatli  the  hawthom-tree  we  will  sit — 
The  hawthorn-tree  with  its  bonny  flowers, 
That  fall  as  we  pass ;  in  snowy  showers 
They  fall ;  they  fall  tiH  the  grass  looks  white. 
Alas,  they  will  aU  be  dead  ere  night ! 
Heigho,  heigho ! 

That  it  should  be  bo  ! 

n. 

My  Love,  do  yon  see  the  bonny  blackbird, 
And  hear  the  song  he  is  singing  to  me  ? 
A  blackbird's  song  in  a  hawthom-tree, 
0  Love,  will  last  bat  a  sTunmer's  day, 
Then  spread  its  wings  and  fly  away. 
Heigho,  heigho ! 

That  it  should  be  so  1 


ni. 

My  Love,  we  will  part  *neath  the  hawthom-tree : 
Good-bye,  good-bye !  I  would  rather  part 
While  you  love  me  still,  0  fickle  heart ! 
Some  hearts  wiQ  change,  some  love  will  die ; 
And  80,  fisJse  Love,  good-bye !  good-bye  ! 
Heigho,  heigho ! 

That  it  should  be  so ! 


TO  THE  BITTER  END 

BY  TnE  AUTHOn  OF  '  LADT  ATIDLEY's  SECRET,'  ETC. 


Chaptkk  XVUI.   Mr.  Walobave  is  traksi^ted. 

L  through  the  long  dead  hoxirs  of  the  night,  and  after  the 
cheerlcBS  winter  morning  bad  crept  iu  through  the  close- 
Tenetians,  Huherfc  Walgrave  sat  alono  in  the  dainty  little 
ig-room,  littered  with  the  things  ho  had  hought  for  Grace 
Byne,  gay  with  hothouse  fiowei's  that  languished  in  the  close 
[)here,  fairy  roses  and  waxen  camellias  which  her  hands  were 
6  tended. 

le  lay  upstairs,  in  the  pretty  white-draperied  bedchamber  that 
kfaave  been  her  own — lay  with  her  hands  folded  on  her  breast, 
fevely  than  he  could  have  supposed  it  possible  for  death  to  be. 
vo  servant-maids,  and  a  weird  old  woman  who  came  he  knew 
lencc,  had  summoned  him  to  see  hor,  when  their  dismal  office 
den  done ;  and  he  had  stood  alone  by  the  white  bed,  looking 
ft  her,  tearless — with  a  countenance  that  seemed  more  rigid 
ler  own. 

B  stayad  there  for  a  long  time— knelt  down  and  tried  to  fashion 
er,  but  could  not ;  he  had  not  command  enough  over  himself 
pe  thoughts  or  words  into  any  given  form.  There  was  a  con- 
in  his  mind  which  in  all  his  life  had  never  before  oppressed 
L  Once  he  bent  over  the  cold  hands,  and  covered  them  with 
Oftte  kisses. 

ly  angel,  my  dove,  come  back  to  me  !'  he  cried  ;  '  I  will  not 
1  that  you  are  dead,* 

it  that  awful  coldness,  that  utter  stillness,  gave  him  an  agony 

as  more  than  ho  could  endure.      He  turned  away,  and  wont 

(0  the  room  below,  where  he  sat  alone  till  morning,  vrith 

a  change  of  posture,  thinking  of  what  be  had  done. 
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To  say  tliat  if  ho  could  have  brought  her  hack  to  life  he  woaU 
hare  manied  her,  wonid  have  flung  every  hope  of  worldly  oAnax- 
ment,  every  consideration  for  the  prejudices  of  raankind  to  the  irinds, 
is  to  say  very  hltle.  Looking  back  now  at  his  conduct,  iu  t 
of  this  calamity,  he  wondered  how  ho  could  ever  have  com 
cost  of  any  sacrifice  that  he  might  be  called  on  to  make  for  tinc^ 
Redmayne. 

'  I  loved  her  with  all  my  heart  and  soul/  he  sud  to  himself, 
'  as  I  never  loved  before,  as  I  never  can  hope  to  love  again.  WbW 
more  had  I  to  consider  ?  The  lofis  of  a  fortune — a  wife's  fortcmc? 
What !  am  I  such  a  sordid  wretch  as  to  hold  that  worth  the  cost  of  fc 
wrong  done  to  her '?  But,  0  God,  how  could  I  think  that  I  shoulil 
kill  her  ?  I  meant  to  bo  so  true  and  loyal  to  her.  I  meant  to  naki! 
her  life  so  bright.' 

He  looked  round  at  the  scattered  silken  stuffs,  lying  in  fl  be»p 
on  the  floor  as  hu  hud  lucked  them  aside  when  Grace  fell — Iheiloffei? 
and  glove-boxes,  and  fans  and  scent-bottles;  looked  at  tliem  vitbt 
bitter  laugh. 

'  I  have  been  taught  that  women  only  care  for  these  things/  h' 
said  to  himself;  '  and  yet  a  few  heartless  words  of  mine  killed  hei.' 

He  thought  of  all  his  plans,  which  had  seemed  to  him  so  rcftWi" 
able,  so  generous  ovon,  in  regard  to  Grace :  this  dainty  suhorbtt 
home,  an  orderly  little  establishment — no  stint  of  anything  thit 
makes  life  pleasant — a  carriage  perhaps,  for  his  darling.  His  prof*' 
sional  income  was  increasing  daily,  he  saw  himself  on  the  high  row 
to  distinction,  and  could  alTord  to  regulate  his  life  upon  a  liber^Ktlfi* 

And  for  his  marriage  with  Augusta  Vallory  ?  That  was  not  io 
be  given  up — only  deferred  for  an  indefinite  period ;  and  when  i* 
did  take  place,  it  would  he  like  some  royal  mairiagos  on  record*  * 
ceremonial  political  alliance,  which  would  leave  bis  heart  free  i^ 
Grace. 

But  she  was  gone,  and  he  felt  himself  something  worse  thftc  * 
murderer. 

There  was  an  inquest  next  day,  an  anspeakable  horror  to  Hab*f» 
Walgrave ;  but  ho  had  grown  strangely  calm  by  this  time,  and  W* 
gulated  his  conduct  with  extreme  prudence. 

He  had  taken  the  house  and  engaged  the  servants  mider  ^ 
name  of  Walsh.  Before  the  coroner  he  stated  that  the  young  W^ 
who  had  died  yesterday  was  bis  sister  Grace  Walsh.  The  hoa** 
maid  had  heard  him  call  her  Grace  while  they  were  both  trying  t*> 
restore  her,  so  any  eonceabneut  of  the  Christian  name  would  hft" 
been  impossible.  He  had  been  down  into  the  eonntty  to  fetch  bi^ 
from  a  boarding-school,  whence  she  was  coming  to  keep  house  fc 
him.     She  was  his  only  sister,  aged  nineteen. 

Tho  caso  waB  a  very  simple  one.     There  had  been  a  port* 
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examination  J  and  the  cause  of  death  was  sofficiently  ob- 
noas. 

'  There  was  organic  disease/  tho  doctor  said,  and  then  went  ou 
to  give  his  technical  expUnation  of  the  case.  '  It  was  the  excite- 
ment of  coming  home  to  her  brother,  no  doubt,  that  precipitated 
matters.  But  she  could  hardly  have  lived  many  years — a  sudden 
shock  might  at  any  time  have  killed  her.* 

'  There  coold  have  been  no  sodden  shock  in  this  case  though,' 
remarked  the  coroner;  'there  could  be  nothing  of  a  sudden  or 
startling  character  in  a  prearranged  meeting  between  brother  and 
sister!' 

'  Probably  not/  replied  tho  medical  man;  'but  extreme  excite- 
ment, a  feverish  expectation  of  some  event  long  hoped  for,  emanci- 
pation from  sohool-iife,  and  so  ou>  might  have  the  same  fatal  effect. 
The  nature  was  evidently  extremely  sensitive.  There  ore  physio- 
logical signs  of  that/ 

'  Was  your  sister  much  excited  yesterday,  Mr.  Walsh  ?'  asked 
the  coroner. 

'  Yes  ;  she  was  considerably  excited — she  had  a  peculiarly  sen- 
sitive nature.' 

The  housemaid  was  examined,  and  confirmed  her  master's  story. 
They  had  both  supposed  the  youug  lady  had  only  fainted.  Mr. 
Walsh  said  she  was  subject  to  fainting-fits. 

Tho  coroner  was  quite  satisfied ;  everything  was  done  with  ex- 
treme consideration  for  the  feelings  of  Mr.  Walsh,  who  was  evidently 
a  gentleman.     Verdict ;   *  Heart-disease,  or  fatal  syncope.* 

In  less  than  a  week  from  the  day  of  her  flight,  Grace  Redmayne 
was  laid  quietly  to  rest  in  the  churchyard  of  Hetheridge,  Herts — a 
village  as  picturesque  and  sequestered  as  any  rural  nouk  in  the  green 
heart  of  the  midland  shires. 

^Ir.  Walgrave  had  a  horror  of  cemeteries,  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  solemn  business  of  interment  is  performed  in  those  metro- 
polises of  the  dead.  He  chose  the  most  rustic  spot  that  he  could 
find  within  a  reasouablo  distance  of  Higligate,  the  spot  that  seemed 
to  him  most  in  consonance  witli  the  character  of  his  beloved  dead. 

And  so  ended  his  love-storj'.  Afar  ofl'  there  hung  a  dark  im- 
pending cloud — tronblo  which  might  arise  for  him  in  the  future  out 
of  this  tragedy.  But  he  told  himself  that,  if  foi-tune  favoured  him, 
Jbe  might  escape  all  that.  The  one  great  fact  was  his  loss,  and  that 
Ippmed  to  him  very  heavy. 

The  bustDeas  of  life  had  to  go  on  nevertheless,  the  groat  Car- 
dimum  case  came  on,  and  Hubert  Walgrave  reaped  the  reward  of  a 
good  deal  of  soUd  labour,  spoke  magnificently,  and  made  a  consider- 
able advance  in  his  professional  career  by  the  time  the  trial  was  over. 
In  the  beginning  of  December  the  Acropolis-square  house  emerged 
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from  its  state  of  hibernation,  and  began  to  give  dtimers — di&nento 
wliicb  JXr.  Walgrave  was  in  duty  bound  to  go. 

When  he  caUed  upon  Miss  Vallory  after  one  of  these  banqufitei 
she  expressed  surprise  at  seeing  a  bond  on  his  hat. 

*  I  did  not  know  you  weits  in  mouniing,'  she  said.     '  Yon  dii 
not  tell  me  that  you  had  lost  auy  one.* 

'  It  was  hardly  worth  while  to  trouble  you  about  it  since  tUe 
person  was  a  stranger  to  you,  and  not  a  ueai-  relation  of  mine.' 

*  Not  a  near  relation !  but  your  hatband  is  as  deep  as  a  widower  * 
— as  deep  as  that  of  a  widower  who  means  to  marry  again  almo^ 
immediately,  for  they  always  wear  the  deepest,' 

*  Is  it  ?*  asked  Mr.  Walgi*ave,  with  a  faiat  smile ;  *  I  told  tbe 
hatter  to  put  on  a  baud.     I  gave  no  directions  as  to  \ndth.' 

'  But  tell  me  all  abont  your  relation,  Hubert.  You  must  lcX>*^* 
that  I  am  interested  in  evor^'thiug  that  concerns  you.  Was  ifc  *° 
uncle,  or  an  aunt '?' 

*  Neither ;  only  a  distant  cousin,* 

*  But  really  now,  Hubert,  that  hatband  is  absurd  for  a  dist>*'* 
cousin.     You  positively  must  have  it  altered.* 

'  I  vnll  take  it  off  altogether,  if  you  like,  my  dear.     After  j^^' 
these  "  customary  suits  of  solemn  black''  are  only  "  the  trappings  u^l^ 
the  suits  of  woe."     But  I  have  a  feeling  that  there  is  a  kind  of  c^V^*    _ 
respect  in  not  wearing  raounaing  for  a  person  you  have  esteemed.  I 

'  Pray  don't  suppose  that  I  disapprove  of  mourning.  I  cousicf^*^'^ 
any  neglect  of  those  things  the  worst  possible  taste.  But  a  disU^^*^ 
cousin,  hardly  a  relation  at  all — the  mourning  should  be  app^^*^ 
priate.     Did  your  cousin  die  in  Loudon?*  ■ 

'  No  ;  iu  the  country.'     He  saw  that  Miss  Vallory  was  going  B 

ask  him  where,  and  anticipated  her.     '  In  Slu-opsbire.*  _ 

He  said  this  at  a  venture,  having  a  vogue  idea  that  no  one  k 
Shropshire. 

'Indeed!'   exclaimed  Augusta;  'we  have  been  asked  to  vis— 
friends  near  Bridgeuorth ;  but  I  have  never  been  in  Shropshire.    Di 
yom-  cousin  leave  you  any  money  ?     Perhaps  that  is  the  reason 
your  deep  hatband.* 

'  My  cousin  left  me  nothing — but — but  a  closer  acquaintance 
with  death.     Every  loss  in  a  family  brings  us  that,  you  know/ 

*  Of  course, — it  is  always  very  sad.* 

The  Cardimum  case  being  a  marked  and  positive  triumph  for 
Hubert  Walgi-ave,  he  assumed  his  silk  gown  early  in  the  ensiling 
spring,  very  much  to  the  gratification  of  his  betrothed,  who  was 
Teally  proud  of  him,  and  anxious  for  his  advancement.  Was  he  not 
indeed  a  part  of  herself?  No  position  that  her  own  money  cooldl 
obtain  for  her  would  satisfy  her  without  the  aid  of  some  distinction 
achieved  by  him.  She  knew  to  the  uttermost  what  money  could 
and  could  not  porchaso. 
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There  was  a  family  dinuer  in  Acropolis-square  very  soou  after 
r,  Walgrave's  ndvancemont,  a  dinner  so  strictly  private  that  even 
eston  had  not  been  invited. 
'  The  fact  is,  I  want  half  an  hour's  quiet  chat  with  yon,  Wal- 
e/  Mr.  Vallory  said,  when  Augusta  had  left  the  two  gentlemen 
>Be  after  dinner ;  '  bo  I  took  especial  care  there  should  he  no  one 
tre  to-day  but  ourselves.  I  don't  like  to  ask  yon  to  come  and 
B  me  ot  the  office  :  that  seems  so  coafoundedlv  formal.' 

*  At  any  place,  and  at  any  time,  I  sbonid  be  happy  to  hold  my- 
Lfat  your  disposal,'  Mr.  Wal^'rave  replied  politely. 

*  Thaidis ;  I  know  yon  are  very  good,  and  all  that  kind  of 
tng;  but  I  wanted  a  li*iendly  talk,  you  see;  and  I  never  can 
■Te  half  an  hour  in  the  Old  Jewry  free  from  junior  partners  or  senior 
srks  bobbing  in  and  out,  wanting  my  signature  to  this,  that,  and 
e  other,  or  to  know  whether  I  will  see  Mr.  Smith,  or  won't  see 
r.  Jones.  The  tnith  of  the  matter  is,  my  dear  Walgrave,  that 
am  very  much  pleased  with  yon,  I  may  say  more  than  pleased — 
■ipriaed.  Not  that  I  ever  for  a  moment  doubted  your  talents ; 
>,  believe  me,' — this  with  a  ponderous  patronage,  as  if  he  feared 
At  the  younger  man  might  perish  untimely  under  the  fear  of  not 
tvjng  been  appreciated  by  him — '  no,  no,  my  dear  fellow,  I  was 
lite  aware  there  was  stuff  in  you,  but  did  not  know  how  soon — 
i,  ha ! — ^)'ou  might  timi  your  stuff  into  silk.  I  did  not  expect 
tor  talents  to  bear  fruit  so  rapidly.' 

'  You  are  very  kind,'  said  Huboil  Walgrave,  looking  steadily 
>wn  at  his  plate.  He  had  an  apprehension  of  what  was  coming, 
id  nerved  himself  to  meet  it.  It  was  his  fat€ ;  the  destiny  he  had 
ice  courted  eagerly,  set  all  his  \\-its  to  compass.  Why  should  he 
irink  from  it  now  ?  What  was  there  to  come  between  him  and 
ogasta  Vallory  ?     Nothing — but  a  ghost ! 

*  Now  I  am  not  a  beUever  in  long  engagements,'  continued 
J.  Vallory :  '  I  am  a  man  of  the  world,  and  I  look  at  things  from 
worldly  point  of  view,  and  I  can't  say  that  I  have  ever  seen  any 
>od  come  of  them.  Sometimes  the  man  sees  some  one  he  likes 
itter  than  the  girl  he's  engaged  to,  sometimes  the  girl  sees  some  one 
le  likes  better;  neither  is  candid  enough  to  make  a  clean  breast  of 
;  and  they  go  dawdlijig  ou,  pretending  to  be  devoted  to  each  other, 
id  ultimately  marry  without  a  ha'porth  of  love  between  them.* 

'  There  is  sound  philosophy  in  what  you  say,  no  doubt ;  but  I 
lonld  imagine  whore  the  affection  is  sincere,  and  not  weakened  by 
tpamtion,  time  should  strengthen  the  bond.' 

'  Yes,  when  a  man  and  woman  arc  married,  and  know  that  the 
mdagc  is  a  permanent  business.  Now  when  yon  first  proposed  to 
y  daughter,  with  a  full  knowledge  of  her  position  as  a  young  woman 
ho  might  fairly  expect  to  make  a  much  better  match,  I  told  you 
iftt  I  could  not  consent  to  your  marriage  oniil  you,  UoA  ^<iWiX^^ 
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8ome  standing  in  your  profession — income  was  a  secondary  conBidc^ 
ation  with  me.     Augusta  lias  cnongh  for  both.* 

*  I  hope  I  made  you  nnderatand  clearly  that  I  could  never  sub* 
mit  to  a  position  of  dependence  on  my  wife  ?'  Mr.  Walgraw  said 
hastily. 

'  Quite  so ;  i>nt  yon  can't  help  absorhing  the  advantages  of  yoat 
wife's  money.     Your  wife  can't  «it  tiirtle-soup  at  her  end  of  the 
table,  while  you  eat  mutton-broth  at  yoiu  end.     Augusta  is  not  » 
girl  who  will  cut  her  coat  according  to  yonr  cloth.     She  will  ev-ped 
the  surroundings  she  has  been  accustomed  to  from  her  cradle ;  B^^ 
she  will  expect  you  to  share  them,  wathont  question  as  to  who** 
banking  account  coutribntos  the  most  to  the  expenses  of  the  honW- 
hold.    What  she  has  a  right  to  expect  from  her  husband  is  pereoi*^ 
distinction ;    and  as  I  believe  you  ore  on  the  high  road  to  acbi*y^ 
that,  I  give  my  full  permission  to  as  early  a  marriage  as  ma^  ** 
agreeable  to  you  both/ 

Mr.  Walgrave  bowed,  in  acknowledgment  of  this  concess*  ^'^ 
without  any  outward  semblance  of  rapture ;  but  as  they  were  \^^^^ 
Englishmen,  Mr.  Vallory  expected  no  such  demonstration. 

'  You  are  very  generous,  my  dear  sir,*  said  the  younger  vC^^^ 
quietly ;   *  I  am  Augusta's  slave  in  this  matter ;  her  will  is  mine* 

*  So  be  it.     I  leave  you  to  settle  the  business  between  yon.    ^^^ 
there  is  one  point  that  I  may  as  well  explain  at  once — my  late  partr::^-^ 
Harcross's  will  i»  rather  a  remarkable  one,  and  provides  for  t  --^ 
event  of  Augusta's  marriage.    He  was  a  peculiar  man  in  many  waj^^*^ 
my  old  friend  Harcross,  and  had  a  monstrous  reverence  for  his  o 
name  ;  not  that  he  ever  pretended  that  any  Hararosaes  came  ot 
with  the  Conqueror,  or  when  the  Conqueror  came  vrete  all  at  horn 
or  anything  of  that  kind.     His  grandfather  was  a  sclf-mado  m 
and   the  Harcrosses  were  a  sturdy,  self-reliant  race,  with  an  e 
traordinarj*  opinion  of  their  own  merits.* 

Mr.  Walgrave  raised  his  eyebrows  a  little,  wondering  whithi 
all  this  rambling  talk  was  drifting. 

*  And  to  come  to  the  point  at  once/  continued  Mr,  Vallory,  '  m__ 
good  friend  left  it  as  a  condition  of  his  bequest,  that  whoever  Au"    "^ 
gnsta  married,  her  husband  should  assume  the  name  of  Harcross. 
Now  the  question  is,  shall  you  have  any  objection  to  that  change 
name  ?* 

Hubert  Walgrave  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  raised  his  eye- 
brows just  a  shade  higher. 

'  Upon  my  word  I  don't  see  why  I  shonld  object,'  he  said.  '  The 
proposition  seems  a  little  startling  at  first,  as  if  one  were  asked  to 
dye  one's  hair,  or  something  of  that  kind.  But  I  suppose  any  slircd 
of  reput-ation  I  may  have  made  as  Walgrave  will  stick  to  me  as 
Harcross.' 

'  Decidedly,  my  dear  boy ;  >vc  will  tp'--  *--«  of  that,'  Mr.  Val- 
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uisw4^rc<].  '  There  is  no  name  better  known  and  respected  in 
legal  profession  than  the  name  of  HarcroBs.  As  Hubert  Wal- 
raw  you  may  bo  a  very  clover  follow ;  but  as  Hubert  Harcross  j'OU 
ill  be  associated  with  one  of  the  oldest  firms  in  tlie  Law  List.  You 

fLe  no  loser  professionally  by  the  change,  I  can  assure  you.' 
'  Then  I  am  ready  to  take  out  letters  patent  whenever  yon  and 
ungusta  desire  me  to  do  so.  *'  Hubert  Walgrave  Harcross,"  not  a 
ad  signatm-e  to  put  at  the  foot  of  a  letter  to  the  free  and  inde- 
endent  electors  of  Eatanswill,  when  I  go  in  for  a  seat  in  Parlin- 
lent  by  and  by.  Hubert  Harcross  —  so  be  it !  What's  in  a  name, 
^ilin  my  name  of  all  others,  that  I  should  cherish  it  ?* 


Chapter  XIX. 

BICHARD  BRDJfATKE'8  RETVRS. 

A  GREAT  ship  far  out  at  sea,  an  English  ship  homeward  bound, 
^tsx  Brisbane  to  the  port  of  Liverpool,  and  among  the  passengers 
I  board  her  one  Richard  Redmayno,  agriculturist,  gold-digger,  and 
•Horal  speculator,  sailing  back  to  the  home  of  his  forofatliers. 

He  U  returning  to  England  sooner  than  he  had  hoped  to  return 
f  at  least  a  year.  Things  have  gone  well  with  him  during  the  last 
tglteen  months  ;  almost  as  well  as  he  had  fancied  they  might  go  in 
is  daydreams  m^der  the  old  cedar  at  Briorwood,  in  those  summer- 
ftemoon  reveries  in  which  he  had  watched  his  daiighter*s  face 
thwart  the  nmoke  of  his  pipe,  and  thought  what  a  grand  thing  it 
oold  be  to  go  out  to  Australia  and  make  a  fortune  for  her. 

He  has  done  it.  For  a  long  time  the  Fates  seemed  against  him; 
was  drearj'  work  living  the  hard  rough  life,  toilijig  from  misty 
osmng  to  mistier  evening,  faciug  all  weathers,  holding  his  own 
fsinst  all  competitors,  and  with  no  result.  Many  a  time  he  had 
iahed  himself  back  in  England — ay,  even  with  Brierwood  sold  to 
rangers,  and  only  a  field  and  a  cottage  left  him — but  a  field  and  a 
ttagc  in  England,  ^rith  English  flowers  i>eeping  in  at  bis  casement, 
Dglish  fare,  English  climate,  and  his  daughter's  sweet  face  to  make 
e  brightuess  of  his  life.  What  did  it  nil  matter  ?  he  asked  himself 
metimes.  Did  a  big  house  and  many  acres  constitute  happiness  ? 
■  his  broad  fields  or  goodly  rick-yards  consoled  him  in  the  early 
^  of  his  widowhood,  when  the  loss  of  his  fair  young  wife  made 
1  the  universe  seem  dark  to  liim  ?  A  thousand  times,  no.  Then 
Blcome  poverty  in  K.ent,  among  the  orchards  and  hop-gardens,  with 
«  daughter  of  his  love. 

He  had  been  sick  to  the  heart  when  the  tide  turned.  His  first 
tcoesses  were  not  large ;  but  they  cheered  him  beyond  measure, 
^enabled  him  to  write  hopefully  home.  Then  he  fell  into  com- 
Iknahip  ^vith  a  clever  adventurer,  a  man  who  bad  a  smattering  oC 
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scieDce,  and  a  good  deal  of  rough  genius,  in  his  peculiar  war;  snu 
who  wfts  great  upou  the  cbcuiislry  of  soils,  but  lacked  a  Blrong  usi, 
and  nerculean  muscles,  like  Rick  Kedmayno's ;  whereby  there  arosei 
partnership  between  the  two,  in  which  the  farmer  was  to  profit  by 
the  knowledge  of  Mr.  Nicholas  Spettigue,  the  amateur  chemist, 
while  Mr.  Speitigue  on  his  part  was  to  reap  a  fair  share  of  the  fniU 
of  Rick  Redmayne's  labour.  The  business  needed  four  men  to  \rotk 
it  well;  so  they  took  a  brace  of  sturdy  Milesians  into  tbeir  corqiam, 
whose  laboors  were  to  be  recompensed  by  an  equitahlo  share  in  tk 
gains  ;  and  with  those  coadjators  began  business  in  real  earnest. 

Nicholas  Spottigue  had  got  scent  of  a  virgin  guUey,  hcyouJ 
Wood's  Point,  a  Uttle  way  off  the  beaten  track,  and  reputed  worth 
working.  The  four  men  went  in  quest  of  this  El  Dorado  aloDf. 
and  camped  out  together  for  a  spell  of  many  niontba,  toiling  manfully. 
remote  from  the  general  herd  of  diggers ;  standing  knee- 
running  water  for  hours  on  end,  rocking  the  cradle  with  a  j  f 
that  surpassed  the  patience  of  maternity ;  li\'ing  on  one  onTarrii^ 
fare  of  grilled  mutton  and  damper,  with  unlimited  supplies  of  stror^ 
bhick  tea,  boiled  in  a  '  billy,*  and  unmoUified  by  the  produce  of  tLc 
cow. 

They  slept  in  a  cavern  under  one  of  the  sterile  hills  that  sfaclterc'd 
their  Pactolus,  and  slept  none  the  less  sweetly  for  the  roti^lmcftii  uf 
their  ipiarters.     Not  very  long  did  they  hold  the  secret  of  thcii  ilis- 
covery:  otlier  explorers  tracked  them  to  their  laud  of  prumisc,  flnil 
set  up  their  claims  in  the  neighbonrhood  ;   bnt  Mr.  Spettigne  htui 
spotted  the  betjt  bit  in  the  district,  and  Fortune  favoured  him  imi 
his  Kentish  partner.   They  were  not  quite  so  lucky  as  a  certain  Pr* 
Kerr,  who,  in  the  early  days  of  the  gold  discoveries  at  Batbarst, 
found  a  hundredweight  of  gold  one  fine  morning  on  his  sheep-walk, 
lying  under  his  very  nose  as  it  were,  where  it  had  lain  throaghont 
his  proprietorship  of  the  land,  and  might  have  so  lain  for  ever, 
not  an  aboriginal  shepherd's  eye  been  caught  by  the  glitter 
yellow  streak  amidst  the  quartz.     They  did  not  fall  upou  moDst^c 
nuggets,  but  by  patience  and  toil  realised  o  profit  varjing  from 
pounds  a  week  per  man  to  forty. 

When  tl)ey  had  exhausted,  or  supposed  they  had  exhatisi 
their  field  of  operations,  they  diviiled  the  spoil.  Richard  Redmayn© 
share  came  to  something  more  than  three  thousand  pounds.  All  I'' 
owed  in  England  could  be  paid  with  half  the  amount.  He  had  se^ 
a  good  deal  of  the  country  since  he  had  been  out — had  seen  son^ 
thing  of  its  agricultural  capabilities,  and  wanted  to  see  more;  ^ 
now  that  tht>  chief  business  of  his  exile  was  accomplished,  he  gar^ 
himself  a  brief  hohday  in  which  to  explore  the  wild  sheep-walks  of  thi^ 
new  world.  Ho  was  not  a  man  who  loved  money  for  its  own  sake  j 
and  having  now  more  than  enough  to  pay  bis  debts,  and  set  hin* 
going  again  in  the  dear  old  Kentish  homestead,  he  had  no  deair^ 
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It  toil  any  longer ;  mncb  to  the  surprise  and  vexation  of  Nicholas 
Ipettiguc,  ^ho  had  his  ejc  upon  a  new  district,  and  was  eager  to 
Kl  iu  capabilities. 
'  I  shall  have  to  look  out  for  a  new  pal,'  ho  said.     *  Bnt  I  doubt 

I I  shall  ever  find  an  honest  man  with  such  a  biceps  as  yours, 
liek.  Kyoa'd  only  keep  on  with  me,  I'd  make  you  a  millionaire 
<fore  we  shut  up  shop.  But  I  suppose  you're  homesick,  and  there's 
J)  OBC  in  saying  any  more' 

Tvc  got  a  daughter,  you  see,'  Ilichard  Rodmayno  said,  looking 
own  with  a  tbouf[htful  smile,  '  and  I  want  to  get  back  to  her.* 

'As  il'I  didn't  know  all  about  your  daughter,'  exclaimed  Mr. 
Ipettigue,  who  had  heard  of  Grace  Kedmayne  very  often  from  the 
ittd  father's  lips.  '  Why  don't  you  write  to  her  to  come  out  to  the 
olony?  You  might  settle  her  somewhere  comfortably  in  Brisbane, 
Dd  go  on  with  your  work  up  here,  till  yon  were  as  rich  as  one  of 
16  Rothschilds.' 

Richard  Redmayne  shook  his  head  by  way  of  answer  to  this 
wposition,  'A  colonial  life  wouldn't  suit  Gracey,'  he  said;  'she's 
0  tender  a  flower  for  that  sort  of  thing.' 

'I  dftreeay  she's  an  uncommonly  pretty  girl,'  Mr.  Spettigue  re- 
irked  in  his  careless  way,  •  if  she's  anything  like  you,  mate.' 

*  Like  me  V  cried  the  farmer ;  *  she's  as  much  like  me  as  a  lily's 
«  me — she's  as  much  like  me  as  a  snowdrop  is  like  a  suntlower. 
you  can  fancy  a  water-lily  that]^  been  changed  into  a  woman,  yon 
a  fancy  my  daughter  Grace.' 

*I  can't,'  answered  the  practical  Mr.  Spettigue.  'I  never  was 
ttd  tt  fancying,  and  if  I  could,  your  water-lily-faced  woman  is  not 
r  style.  I  like  a  girl  with  chocks  as  red  as  peonies,  and  plenty 
fieah  on  her  bones,  with  no  ofienco  meant  to  you,  Rick.' 

So  the  partnership  wus  dissolved,  and  Richard  Redmay^e  bought 
Xifielf  a  horso,  and  set  off  npon  on  exploring  expedition  among  the 
Bep-farms. 

In  the  course  of  these  wanderings,  in  which  he  met  Avith  much 
spitality  and  kindness  in  solitary  homesteads,  where  his  bright 
t«  and  cheery  voice  won  a  joyous  welcome,  Mr.  Redmayne  came 
on  a  lowland  farm  in  Qippsland,  whoso  owners  had  fallen  on  evil 
ys ;  the  rough  loghouse  was  empty,  the  laud  neglected,  and  a 
iiily  of  vagabond  wanderers  who  had  taken  np  theii*  abode  in  one 
the  bams  told  him  tliat  the  estate  was  to  bo  sold  by  auction  at 
*ial>ane,  in  something  less  than  a  fortnight. 

He  went  over  tho  land,  and  bis  practised  eye  was  quick  to  per- 
ive  its  value.  It  liad  been  badly  worked,  and  the  man  who  owned 
had  gone  at  a  rapid  pace  to  the  dogs ;  but  the  occupants  of  the  barn 

III  Mr.  RedmajTio  that  this  late  proprietor  had  drunk  himself 
to  delirium  tremens  three  or  four  times  a  year,  and  had  squan- 
ired  every  sixpence  he  earned  playing  '  poker'  and  oUiQt  ec^is^"^ 
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intellectual  games  with  any  wandering  Btranger  wbom  Pro 
sent  in  his  way.  Tbe  farm  bad  fallen  into  bad  odour  by  reason 
nonsTicccss,  and  had  been  put  up  to  auction  already,  and  ^th< 
from  sale,  the  biddings  not  reaching  the  r'eserred  price  irhieh 
late  owner^s  trade  assi^iees  liad  put  upon  it. 

'  You  might  get  it  by   private  coutrack,  I  desaay,'  said 
man,  when  he  perceived  ^Lr.  Rcdmayne's  inclination  to  buy,  ' 
was  to  look  sharp  about  it,  and  make  ycr  bofi'er  to  the  ha 
between  this  and  nes*  Toosday  week.' 

Hiohard  Redmayne  was  fascinated  by  the  place,  which  waa 
Bolraah  Meads,  there  being  a  considerable  tract  of  low 
meadow  land,  with  a  broad  stream  meandering  through  it, 
fringed  with  tall  bulrushes — superb  land  for  stock.  There  vr\ 
as  well  as  dole,  and  the  site  of  the  rough  log  dwelling-house  i 
pictiu'csque  as  anything  he  had  seen  in  his  holiday  ramble, 
a  king  he  might  be  here  with  Grace,  ho  thought  to  himsolT. 
life  would  not  be  rough  for  her,  safe  sheltered  xmder  his  wingi 
with  honest  Kentish  lasses  for  her  servants.  His  quick  ey«| 
him  how  the  place  mirrht  be  improved  :  a  roomy  parlour 
on  one  side,  witb  a  wide  verandah  supported  by  rustic  pillan» 
pleasant  shelter  beneath  which  his  darling  might  eit  and  work 
Bunny  afternoons.  And  what  a  prospect  for  those  gentle  eyes 
gaze  upon  !  what  a  varied  sweep  of  hill  and  valley,  bright  sil 
streamlet  flashing  athwart  greenest  of  meadows,  a  thonsand 
looking  no  bigger  than  so  many  daisies  upon  the  distant  a 
a  blue  lake  that  was  vast  as  an  inland  sea  in  the  foregrousl 
and  far  away  on  the  left  of  the  landscape  a  forest  of  almost 
richness  !  A  couple  of  bedrooms  could  bo  added  above,  wooden  likft 
the  rest  of  the  house,  which  was  strongly  though  roughly  bi 
Tines  and  pumpkins  climbed  to  the  shingle  rouf,  and  all  kinds 
flowers,  brighter  and  larger  than  the  blossoms  of  his  native 
overran  the  neglected  garden. 

On  one  side  of  the  low  rambling  edifice  there  was  on  orchard 
peach-trees  ;  on  the  other  a  grove  of  cabbage-pahns,  eighty  feet  bi^ 
their  tall  trunks  entwined  by  a  luxuriant  lowering  parasite  ;  a  giaat 
fig-tree  spread  its  broad  loaves  near  at  hand,  side  by  aide  with 
huge  slinging-nettle  tree,  all  a-glittcr  with  silvery  spicuho,  like 
vegetable  needle  manufactory. 

The  fancy  once  hanng  seized  upou  liim  was  not  to  bo  put  away. 
He  was  very  fond  of  Brierwood — fond  with  a  traditional  love  wlich 
waB  an  instinct  of  his  mind  ;  but  he  had  always  been  more  or 
cramped  in  that  narrow  orbit.    This  rough-and-ready  life,  with 
wide  space  for  roaming  and  adventure,  suited  him  a  great 
bettor  than  the  dot-and-go-oue  round  of  a  farmer's  existeoM 
home.     And  then  the  novelty  of  the  thing  had  a  powerful  witeheiT, 
To  take  this  neglected  estate  iu  hand,  and  make  it  a  model  of  higt 
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I,  was  a  task  worth  au  cntcrprisiiig  man's  labour.  At  Brior- 
evervthing  was  so  uarrow,  his  best  oxperimeuts  had  failed  for 
of  room.     Here,  in  this  wide  fiold,  ho  saw  his  way  to  oertaiii 

'Ferered  by  -viEiions  of  a  veritable  Arcadia,  of  which  his  beloved 
should  be  queen ;  fired  too  by  the  squatteri  who  hang  about 
AS  he  explored  the  place,  and  was  ca^er  to  curry  favour  with  a 
kble  purchaser,  chorisliinf;  his  own  peculiar  vision  of  a  comfort- 
berth  under  the  new  i-ule, — Mr.  Kedmayno  ultimately  resolved 
A  bid  for  Bulrush  Moads,  and  mounted  his  horse  to  ride  to 
He  did  between  thirty  and  forty  miles  a  day,  some- 
ing  from  daybreak  till  sunset  along  a  narrow  channel  cut 
bush  80  dense  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  swerve 
right  or  the  left,  sometimes  crossing  grassy  hills  two  thousand 
Above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  at  nightfall  hobbling  his  horse 
dewy  sward.  Wherever  he  met  with  human  habitations,  he 
with  kindness  and  hospitality;  and  so  prospering  as  he  went,  he 
i«d  the  city  in  time  to  attend  the  sale.  He  made  no  attempt  at 
»tiation,  thinking  it  wiser  to  await  the  hazard  of  the  auction, 
ic-oe  favoured  liim  ;  the  biddings  were  feeble  and  spiritless ; 
Mr.  Hcdmayne  bought  Bulrush  Meads  for  eight  hundred  and 
pounds — just  one  hundred  above  the  reserved  price.  The 
congratulated  him  upon  having  got  the  estate  for  an  old 
And  drank  a  bottle  of  champagne  at  the  lucky  purcliaser's  ox- 


And,  upon  my  word,  it  ought  to  be  a  three -dozen  case/  he 
id,  *  considering  your  luck,  Mr.  Redmayne.' 
All  legal  rites  being  duly  performed,  Richard  Redmayne  went 
to  take  possession  of  his  estate,  thoroughly  delighted  with 
investment.  He  left  his  vagabond  friend  as  a  kind  of  care- 
;er,  giving  him  a  ton-pound  note  as  an  advance  payment  for 
to  be  done  in  the  way  of  repairing  fences  and  improving 
landariofi. 
'  If  I  find  you  know  anything  about  farming,  I  shall  take  yon  on 
A  regular  hand  when  I  come  back,*  be  said ;  '  and  I  shall  come 
'k  Afl  Boon  as  ever  I  can  settle  my  a^'airs  iu  England.' 
He  meant  to  let  Brierwood,  or  to  leave  his  brother  James  in 
Msession,  if  things  had  gone  as  pro3^)erou8ly  as  James  asserted 
ley  bad  gone  in  his  absence,  and  thus  work  the  two  estates.  For 
Dnsclf  it  seemed  to  him  that  no  state  of  existence  could  be  so  deli- 
ras  as  a  irild  free  life  at  Bulrush  Meads,  with  a  prosperous  farm- 
rd  and  a  goodly  array  of  com  ricks,  a  conjfortable  hearth  by  which 
e  wandering  stranger  might  rest,  a  hospitable  table  at  which  there 
lould  always  be  room  enough  for  the  traveller,  and  half-a-dozen 
ood  sfuldle- horses  in  his  stable.  Ho  would  teach  Grace  to  ride, 
d  she  conld  canter  about  the  farm  with  him,  ndo  beside  bim  moAi'^ 
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a  mile  on  moouligbt  nights  across  that  spleudtd  coonlry,  over 
hill-tops  two  thousand  feet  above  the  Bonlhcm  sea. 

Tlie  fact  that  the  life  might  bo  somewhat  lonely  for  his 
flashed  across  his  uiiud  occasionally ;  but  he  dismissed  the 
carelessly  enough.     "What  mode  of  existence  could  be  duller' 
her  life  at  Brierwood?     In  Kent  she  was  only  a  small 
daughter.    Here  in  these  backwoods  she  would  be  a  queen ;  ■oij 
had  conMeuce  enough  in  her  affection  to  believe  that  any  liffri 
bo  acceptable  to  her  that  was  to  be  shared  with  him.  ' 

Of  the  day  when  sho  might  desire  to  form  new  tics  he  t! 
bat  vaguely.     No  doubt  that  time  would  come :   some  hani 
young  emigrant  would  woo  and  win  her ;  but  even  that  event 
not  result  in  separation  between  father  and  daughter.     There 
room  enough  at  Bulrush  Meads  for  a  patriarchal  hoasehoU ; 
Richard  Kodmayuo  could  fancy  himself  sitting  under  his 
verandah,  cool  and  spacious  as  a  Sevillian  patio,  with  a  noiij 
of  grimdcbildren  clambering  on  his  knees. 

'  I  will  never  part  with  her/  he  said  to  himself  fondly. 

Ho  sailed  from  Brisbane  early  in  March,  and  arrived  at  h\\ 
towards  the  end  of  May.    Ho  had  received  no  letters  from  homel 
some  months  before  his  departure ;  but  this  was  the  result  of] 
own  nomadic  habits  rather  than  of  any  neglect  on  the  part  of  hi«i 
respondents.     The  last  bore  the  date  of  October,  and  told  lum 
all  was  well.     He  was  not  a  man  to  be  tormented  by  morbid  a| 
hension  of  possible  evil.     He  made  his  homeward  journey  ill 
spirits,  full  of  hopes  and  schemes  for  the  future.     Ho  had  t 
map  of  Bulrush  Meads,  which  he  used  to  spread  out  before  hin 
the  caddy-table  and  ponder  upon  for  an  hoar  at  a  stretch,  iritk] 
pencil  in  his  hand,  marking  out  so  many  acres  for  wheat  he«,' 
many  for  barley  there,  inferior  tracts  for  mangol-wurzol,  patcbeii 
tumipSj  odd  bits  of  outlying  land  that  would  grow  beans,  nide 
pastures  for  his  cattle;  dotting  down  hedges  and  boundaries,  patt 
in  every  five-barred  gate  which  was  to  impart  to  that  fertile 
ness  the  trim  as]>cct  of  an  English  farm. 

And  so  it  came  to  the  end  of  May,  bright  joyous  wcatheti 
first  flush  and  bloom  of  summer,  and  Richard  Redmayne, 
heart  as  light  as  a  feather,  trod  firmly  on  the  soil  of  his  natiiel 
Ho  lost  no  time.     Up  to  London  as  fast  as  an  express 
could  carry  him,  from  one  railway -station  to  another  in  a  rapi<l 
Bom,  at  London  •  bridge  terminus  just  in  time  to  catch  the  train  I 
Timbridge,  from  Tunbridge  homewards  in  a  fly.    He  could 
sit  quietly  in  the  vehicle,  as  the  familiar  hedgerows  went  liy 
80  eager  was  he  to  arrive  at  the  end  of  his  journey.     *  I  could 
foster  than  this,'  ho  said  to  himself;  and  this  impatience  so 
npon  him  at  last,  that  ho  called  to  the  driver  to  stop,  got  oot 
riMv,  and  paid  and  dismissed  him-'   '*  '•*  ft  taile  of  Brierwood. 
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fdt  &eer  when  ho  etood  alone  amidst  the  still  ovcuiiig  land- 
It  was  sunset — a  suust't  iu  early  summer  after  a  cloudless 
The  western  sky  was  like  a  sea  of  gold,  and  over  all  tho 
tven  there  was  a  pale  tinge  of  rose  colour.     There  were  woods 
at  hand,  and  even  in  hia  feverish  haate  Richard  Kedmayno 
?ed  for  a  minute  or  so  to  listen  to  the  song  of  a  nightingale — a 
sound  to  him  after  those  mnsicless  forests  yonder,  with  only  tho 
ringing  note  of  tho  hellbird,  or  the  mocking  tones  of  the  laugh- 
jtickass.     There  was  not  a  shorn  elm  iu  the  hedgerow  that  ho 
not  recognise.    How  fnmiliar,  how  sweet  the  scono  was  !    If  ho 
come  across  that  waste  of  waters   only  for  this,   his  voyage 
Id  hardly  have  seemed  profitless.     The  landscape  moved  him 
if  it  had  been  a  living  soul — a  himian  creature  he  had  fondly 


Bat  it  was  not  for  this -be  had  returned;  it  was  for  Grace's 

and  for  hers  only.     On  every  other  account  it  would  have 

him  better  to  remain  yonder,  and  set  his  new  estate  going. 

e-sicknoss  had  been  only  a  yearning  to  see  that  one  beloved 

to  feel  the  gentle  touch  of  that  one  dear  hand. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour's  rapid  walking  brought  him  in  front  of  the 

liouBo.     There  it  stood,  stout  and  substantial  as  when  ho  left 

a  goodly  homestead,  untouched  by  mad.  or  weather,  with  the 

y  air  of  hale  old  ago.   The  garden  was  all  abloom  with  flowers; 

were  tlower-pots  on  the  window-sills — bow-pots,  his  mother  had 

ftd  them — and  the  upper  casements  stood  open.     He  looked  up 

e  vrindows  of  his  daughter's  room,  half  hoping  to  catch  a  glimpse 

bright  head  above  the  geraniums  aud  mignonette  ;  but  he 

Beo  nothing.     Everything  about  the  liouae  looked  orderly  aud 

'Sperous ;  he  heard  the  geese  screaming  and  the  turkeys  gobbling 

the  farmyard,  and  that  deep  lowing  of  cows  which  has  always 

elhing  awful  in  it.   All  things  were  very  fair  in  the  golden  evon- 

5  light.    If  there  were  trouble  in  store  for  him,  the  outward  aspect 

his  home  gave  him  no  hint  of  that  trouble. 

At  the  last  moment,  Avith  his  band  upon  the  bell,  he  changed 
I  mind.  He  had  given  thorn  no  notice  of  his  return  by  letter.  Ho 
ocdd  go  round  to  tho  back^  slip  in  quietly  through  the  garden,  and 
ike  them  all  by  surprise. 

And  Grace  ?     He  could  fancy  her  shriek  of  joy,  her  wild  rush 
to  his  outspread  arms.     The  picture  was  in  his  mind  as  he  went 
kimd  by  a  narrow  strip  of  orchard  into  tho  garden  behind  the  house. 
had  never  entered  into  his  thoughts  that  there  could  bo  anything 


AU  was  very  still ;  the  day's  work  was  over ;  it  was  the  one 
■licious  hour  of  breathing- time  before  supper — the  hour  in  which 
ea  aunt  Hannah's  tongue  was  wont  to  bo  at  rest,  while  she  sat 
rhh  folded  hands  and  slumbered — an  hour  in  which  tho  fumes  of 
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auclo  James's  pipe  asceniled  like  incenBe  bnmt  before  the  shriu 
the  goddess  Hestia. 

The  parlour  window  was  wide  open  ;  he  went  up  to  it  softly 
the  closc-cut  gru58,  nnd  looked  in.  Yes,  lus  brother  and  sister: 
sat  in  the  very  attitudes  he  hod  fancied  :  James  Redmapte, 
ing  with  a  solemn  face,  his  legs  stretched  on  a  cbnir,  and  » 
silkhandkerchiefspreadoTer  his  knees.  He  looked  older  anda 
more  careworn,  the  wanderer  thought.     Aunt  Hannah  slept  'm 
stiff- backed  wooden  armchair  by  the  empty  hearth,  and  on  ha 
too  there  were  signs  of  care. 

'  If  I  hadn't  seen  the  grass  as  I  came  along,  I  sh 
thought  from  Jim's  face  there  was  a  bad  look-out  for 
Richard  Reilmayne  said  to  himself. 

But  where  was  Grace  ? 

In  her  own  room,  perhaps,  making  some  bit  of  finery  fori 
next  Sunday's  adornment,  or  reading  a  novel  in  the  best  parloo 
in  the  garden.     Ue  glanced  behind  him,  but  could  see  no  li 
drees  Hitting  by  the  distant  ilower-borders,  or  between  the  grtr 
trunks  of  the  apple-trees. 

It  chilled  him  a  little.    The  delay  would  be  but  a  few  menui 
doubtless.    She  was  somewhere  near  at  hand,  and  would  fly  to 
like  a  mad  thing  at  the  sound  of  bis  voice ;  but  he  had  so  laiigiiidi 
to  see  her,  that  the  briefest  delay  was  a  kind  of  difiappointmeat. 

*  Jim,'  be  said  gently,  not  wishing  to  awaken  aunt  Hamuhl 
suddenly  6:0m  her  slumbers. 

James  Redmaync  let  his  long  churchwarden  pipe  slip  thitn 
his  fingers. 

*  My  God  !*  he  cried,  '  is  it  a  ghost  ?' 
'  A  very  substantial  one,  old  fellow — thirteen  stone  in  the 

It's  your  aiVcctionate  brother  Richard  in  the  tlesh,  and  shsip' 
enough  to  enjoy  an  honest  EngUsh  supper  presently.' 

Ho  stepped  lightly  across  the  low  window-seat  into  the  rooffi* 

'  Where's  Gracey  ?* 

Dusk  as  it  was  ho  saw  the  white  change  on  bis  brother's  I 
the  awfol  look  which  Hannah  Redmayne  turned  upon  him  u 
opened  her  eyes  and  beheld  him  standing  there. 

*  Where's  my  daughter?'  ho  cried  sharply. 
The  dead  silence  that  followed  turned  his  heart  to  stone.  Tlifl 

two  scared  faces,  the  white  dmub  lips  of  his  brother,  and  the  sileal 
were  enough, 

'  Is  she  dead  ?'  he  asked,  in  a  low  hoarse  voice ;  *  is  she  dci 
Speak  out,  can't  you,  and  have  done  with  it !' 

Aunt  Hannah  was  the  first  to  find  courage  to  speak. 

'  She  is  not  dead,  Richard — at  least  we  have  no  cause  to 
so.     She  may  be  well  and  hoppy,  for  anything  we  know. 
deoTi  dear,  dear!  didn't  yon  get  James's  letter,  telling  you 
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itiug,  with  a  copy  of  tlio  letter  she  wrote  to  mo  when  she  went 
myr 

'When  she  went  away!*  repeated  the  father  Bt^mly ;  'when 
le  wont  wvmy !  I  thought  I  left  her  in  your  care,  Ilannoh  Bed- 
*Tne?* 

And  God  knows  I  took  good  care  of  her,  Richard.  But  coiild 
help  it,  if  she  had  the  heart  to  deceive  me — to  steal  away  one  dark 
anung,  witbont  leaving  a  truce  of  where  she  was  gone  ?  But  yon 
have  got  the  letter,  snroly  ?* 

'I  got  no  letter,  after  the  one  about  the  hopping.    I  was  out  of 

way  of  letters ;   and  1  thought  my  daughter  was  safe  with  vou. 

yoa  think  I  would  have  left  her,  woman,  if  I  hadn't  thought 

r 

He  dropped  heavily  into  a  chair,  and  sat  loolvin<jf  at  them  with 
B  awfol  face.    He  who  had  been  all  life  and  eagerness  fire  minutes 
seemed  changed  into  a  man  of  stone. 

*  "What  has  become  of  my  child  ?'  he  said,  in  the  same  stem 
Mssing  tone.    '  Begin  at  the  beginning.    She  is  not  dead  ;  but  she 

gone.     When  did  she  go,  and  how  T 

On  the  1 1th  of  last  November,  secretly,  stealing  away  one  mom- 
at  seven  o'clock,  when  we  were  all  busy.  But  her  letter  will 
you  the  most.     We  know  so  little.' 

Mrs.  Jnmcs  went  to  a  side-table  where  there  was  a  huge  ma- 
ogany  desk,  wbicli  she  unlocked,  and  irom  which  she  took  Grace's 
little  letter.     It  bad  been  read  and  re-read  many  times.     The 
ds  of  tbo  paper  were  almost  worn  through.     Richard  Redmayne 
it  aloud  twice  over,  rapidly  tlic  first  time,  then  very  slowly. 

*  Well !'  he  exclaimed,  *  a  runaway  marriage  ;  there's  not  so 
ch  hann  in  that.  *'  I  shall  write  to  my  father  by  the  next  mail 
bog  his  forgiveness.'*    I  missed  her  letter,  poor  child,  along  with 

y  other  letters.     But  why  should  the  marriage  be  secret  ?  and 
ho  the  devil  did  she  run  away  wtb  9* 

*  There  was  only  one  person  ever  suspected — a  Mr.  Wolgry. 
he  says  in  her  letter  that  she  was  going  to  marry  a  gentleman, 

he  is  the  only  geuUeraau  she  knew.' 

'  How  did  she  come  to  know  him  ?* 
;     '  He  came  here  to  lodge  last  summer.    Mr.  Wort  recommended 
fim.* 

I     *  Came  here  to  lodge  !'  roared  Richard  Redmayne.    *  Who  gave 
joa  leave  to  turn  Briorwood  into  a  lodging-house  ?' 

L*  It  was  to  oblige  Mr.  Wort,  and  to  make  a  twenty-pound  note 
help  you  on,  liichard.     He  was  a  perfect  gentleman.' 

' you  !'  cried  the  farmer,  \yiih  a  tremendous  oath.    *  A  pcr- 

kct  gentleman  ;  and  be  stole  my  daughter !    A  perfect  gentleman ; 
l&d  he  has  ruined  my  daughter !' 
Mrs.  James  pointed  to  the  letter. 
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'  She  was  going  away  to  be  married,"  slie  fullered. 

*  Going  away  to  be  married  !     As  if  every  one  didn't  know 
old  story  1     Is  tbcro  anything  easier  than  for  a  villain  to  p: 
that  ?    And  my  darling,  that  was  little  more  than  a  child 
no  more  than  a  child  !     Keep  ont  of  my  way,  woman  1'  cried 
Redmayne,  rising  suddenly,  ^nth  his  bauds  and  arms  twit<i 
vulsively.    '  Keep  out  of  my  way,  for  I  feol  as  if  I  could  mnrder 

Haunali  wont  down  on  her  knees  before  him.     She  was  not 
woman  to  l>e  easily  moved,  but  she  bad  a  heart. 

'  If  I  had  act  or  part  in  this  trouble,  Kick,*  she  said  piteoosht 
*  may  God  and  you  forgive  mo  !  He  knows  I  tried  to  do  my  doty, 
aud  that  I  loved  that  poor  child  truly.  As  I  have  a  seal  Kobe  sa 
I  did  ever}'thiug  for  the  best.     I  trusted  Grace/ 

'  Yes,  and  brought  a  stranger  into  her  home,  and  trusted  faim.' 

'  I  had  John  Wort's  word  for  his  character.' 

'  And  to  please  John  Wort  you  made  Bricrwood  a  lodgiog-liOBBat 
and  brought  about  my  daughter's  ruin.' 

'  Why  should  you  look  at  it  on  the  darkest  side,  RichArd  ?' 
Mrs.  James,  who  for  hor  own  port  had  never  since  Grace's  fligit 
taken  any  but  the  darkest  view  of  the  snbject.  But  to  console  tHa 
grief- stricken  man  she  was  ready  to  affect  a  hopefulness  she  M 
never  felt. 

*  Has  she  written  to  you  since  she  went  away  ?* 
•No.' 

*  If  she  had  been  honourably  married,  and  happy,  do  you  Uiiflk 
she  would  have  been  silent  ?' 

There  was  no  answer  to  that  question. 

'  Was  she  so  imgrateful,  so  wanting  in  affection,  that  she  codi 
turn  her  back  upon  her  home,  leave  her  own  flesh  and  blood  to  Uufllc 
her  false  and  hoai'tless,  to  blush  for  her  perhaps,  and  never  writer 
line  to  tell  them  whether  she  was  dead  or  alive  ?* 

*  She  may  have  written  to  you,  Richard.' 
'  She  may.     O,  my  God,  what  a  fool  I  was  to  be  so  carele* 

about  getting  my  letters  !  I  never  thought  of  trouble.    I  was  coaoB^ 
home  to  my  daughter,  coming  home  to  find — this!* 

He  looked  round  the  room,  with  utter  despair  in  his  eyca,  wiA 
the  look  which  a  man  might  give  who  stood  among  the  ashes  of  b^ 
home.     What  would  the  bmning  of  Bricrwood,  the  loss  of  era 
sixpence  whereof  he  stood  possessed,  have  been  to  him,  compan 
with  the  loss  of  his  child  ? 

'  And  it  was  for  this  I  worked,'  he  muttered,  passbg  his  art 
across  his  forehead  i^ith  a  half-bewildcred  air ;  *  it  was  for  this  for 
tune  favoured  me!'  Then,  after  a  pause,  he  said  suddenly,  *Yfli 
did  something,  I  suppose  ;  you  took  some  means  to  find  out  wfai 
ha^  become  of  her?  You  didn't  sit  down  to  eat  and  drink 
sleep,  while  she  was  a  wanderer  and  an  outcast  ?* 
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'VTg  did  ovorything,  Richard,*  replied  Mra.  James — her  hns- 
Mtd  stood  hy  speechless,  staring  at  his  brother  with  dumb  compas* 
D.  '  John  Wort  would  tell  ua  nothing  abont  Mr.  "Walgry ;  but 
WBS  very  sorry  for  what  liad  happeued,  and  he  went  up  to  town 
0  lee  Mr.  Walgry,  and  taxed  him  with  having  tempted  Grace 
m%j;  and  Mr.  Walgry  denied  it.  He  knew  nothing  about  her. 
h  had  never  seen  her  since  he  left  this  house,  he  declared.' 

'  Lying  would  como  easy  to  the  maii  who  could  tempt  that  child 
■my.    Was  there  no  one  else  you  suspected  ?' 
I     *No  one  else.* 

And  then  little  by  little  Hannah  Rednmyne  told  the  whole  story 
»r Hubert  Walgravo's  residence  at  Brien\ood,  He  had  been  atten- 
p^ii  to  Grace,  it  is  true  ;  but  no  more  attentive  than  any  man  might 
S>e  who  happened  to  find  himself  in  daily  association  with  a  very 
tty  girl.  From  first  to  last  he  had  shown  himself  a  gentlemao, 
.  Redmaync  was  emphatic  upon  that  point.  Then  came  th& 
octant  admission  that  Grace  had  drooped  after  his  departure  ; 
no  one  had  thought  of  putting  the  two  facts  together.  And 
the  story  of  the  locket. 
Richard  Redmayno  sat  like  a  statue,  with  a  dark  frown  upon  his 
lace,  but  no  farther  expression  of  his  anger,  while  aunt  Hannah 
Vambled  on  helplessly.  His  heart  was  on  fire  with  resentment  against 
Ibe&e  kindred  of  his  who  had  suffered  his  darling  to  be  lust.  In  hi& 
mind  it  was  a  certain  thing  that  they  could  liavo  saved  her,  that  she 
lutd  perished  by  reason  of  their  carelessness.  But  he  said  very  little. 
Such  a  grief  as  his  is  apt  to  be  dumb ;  and  as  yet  there  was  a  kind 
of  nnmbness  about  his  feelings  that  dulled  the  sense  of  grief.  The 
bews  had  stunned  him. 

"VNTien  aunt  Hannah  had  said  all  she  could  say,  with  no  inter- 
mption  save  a  few  words  mumbled  now  and  then  feebly  by  uncle 

fimea,  Richard  Redmayne  rose  abruptly  and  put  on  his  hat. 
*  You're  not  going  out  to-night,  Richard  ?'  exclaimed  his  sister- 
in-law,  glancing  at  the  clock.     It  was  half-past  nine — a  late  hour 
Iccording  to  Brierwood  habits. 

*  I  am  going  to  John  Wort.  I  am  going  to  call  him  to  account 
br  this  business.* 

I     '  DonH  be  hard  upon  him,  Kick/  Mrs.  James  pleaded.    '  He  did 
irerything  for  the  best.* 

'  Hard  upon  him !  Between  yon,  you  have  let  my  daughter  go 
0  her  ruin.  Do  you  think  there  can  be  much  softness  in  mo  for 
my  one  of  you  ?  Hard  upon  him  ;  hard  upon  the  man  who  sent  a 
coundrel  into  my  house  with  a  false  character !  I  wish  to  God  the 
kjB  were  not  over  when  men  shot  each  other  down  like  dogs  for  a 
InaQer  injury.* 

'  He's  an  old  man,  Richard,  and  has  been  a  good  friend  t-o  you. 
temember  that.' 
Baooxs  Basas,  Vol.  YU.  F.B.  Yol,  XYU.  12.  "£ 
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'  I'll  remember  my  daughter.  YonVe  no  call  to  look  80  «utd, 
woman.  I  shall  kcop  my  hands  off  him.  Kotlilng  I  coold  do  to  bint 
would  be  any  good  to  her,  I  want  to  find  my  daughter.  Do  m 
think  any  shame  that  has  fallen  apon  her  will  lesson  my  love?  I 
want  to  find  her,  that's  all,  to  take  her  away  with  me  to  the  othir 
end  of  the  world.  Once  let  me  hold  her  in  my  arms,  Til  uwiwr 
for  the  rest.  There  doesn't  live  upon  this  earth  the  man  who  coflld 
divide  as ;  no,  not  if  he  was  her  husband.' 

He  went  out  into  the  calm  snmmer  night,  all  the  stars  shkis^ 
down  upon  him  from  the  vault  above,  not  with  the  fieiy  lostrtl 
those  planets  which  he  had  watched  of  late,  but  with  a 
holier  beam,  that  touched  his  heart  like  a  memory  of  the  pft»t.  0, 
dear  familiar  garden,  where  he  had  been  so  happy  with  the  chUdof 
bis  love  !  the  dumb  inauiniate  things  cried  out  to  him  like  liriiig 
voices.  The  home-look  of  the  place  struck  him  nith  a  sharper  tt* 
guish  than  he  had  suffered  yet.  Everything  was  nnchAOged— «)^ 
she  was  gone!  lie  passed  quickly  through  the  garden,  ste^g him- 
self against  this  anguish ;  out  at  the  wicket-gate,  through  the 
meadow,  and  on  by  that  footpath  along  which  Grace  had  goist^ 
her  doom. 

Kingsbury  was  awake  yot.  It  was  ten  o'clock  when  Ridiirf 
Hedmayne  crossed  the  common  after  half  an  hour's  sharp  waUdag; 
but  the  Hghts  still  trembled  feebly  in  the  general  shop ;  and  lh« 
three  public-houses,  which  made  a  kind  of  fiery  triangle,  a  terregtial 
constellation  on  the  tillage  green,  were  still  in  the  full  flush  of  tnulf- 

How  strange  all  things  seemed  to  the  wanderer,  and  yel  bow 
familiar !  Had  he  been  away  half  a  century,  or  only  a  week  ?  Whit 
u  stagnant  world  it  was  compared  to  that  he  had  lived  in  oflate! 
It  seemed  as  if  the  same  village  idlers  were  gossiping  at  the  o]*o 
door  of  the  Coach  and  Horses;  the  same  clumsy  figure  leaning  ogaicrf 
the  doorpost,  pipe  in  mouth  ;  the  same  carrier's  hor»e  drinking  li 
the  trough. 

He  passed  them  by,  with  a  sense  of  scoing  them  dimly  u  id  t 
dream ;  yot  even  with  this  dreamlike  feeling  there  was  Wendei 
the  thought  of  how  ho  shoxUd  have  come  upon  this  same  spot,  Ui«« 
same  people,  had  all  been  well  with  him,  their  noisy  welcome,  their 
eager  interest  in  him  as  an  adventurer  and  a  hero.  Ho  could  we 
the  picture  of  himself  amidst  u  circle  of  curious  friendly  faces,  teDicg 
the  story  of  his  travels. 

He  passed  them  by  unnoticed,  and  walked  straight  on  to  the 
green  paUngs  before  Mr.  Wort's  trim  dwellings-one  of  the  neit«5t 
habitations  in  Kingsbury — a  square  box  of  a  honse,  with  dazJtliiip 
green  blinds,  and  a  little  flight  of  dazzling  stone  steps  leading  npto 
a  great  brass  plate,  so  large  as  almost  to  extinguish  the  door  Ibst 
sustained  it. 

The  laud-steward  was  a  bachelor,  and  throughout  the  period  o( 
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jiQ  mauhood  Lad  Bat  on  one  chair,  on  ouc  side  of  his  hoarth^ 
e  had  -worn  a  shabby  palch  in  the  carpet  at  that  particular 
d  as  Mr.  Wort  never,  oi'  Imrilly  ever,  received  visitors,  all 
'  choiry  had  spent  their  lifetime  ranged  with  their  backs 
be  walls  of  the  small  square  purloui-,  and  had  the  air  of 
movable,  and  not  intended  for  mankind  to  sit  upon.  That 
of  the  parlour  heai'th,  and  a  comer  of  the  mantelpiece 
to  put  his  pipe,  and  a  little  iron  bedstead  to  sleep  upon  np- 
mprisod  Mr.  Wort's  occupation  of  hia  own  house.  He  took 
in  the  kitchen :  it  saved  messing  in  the  pai-lour,  his  house- 
Id  him — there  being  a  notion  current  in  Kingsbury  that  a 
BS  an  apartment  too  sacred  for  the  vulgar  uaea  of  humanity. 
|£r.  Wort  in  his  inmost  heart  rather  preferred  the  kitchen 
rloor,  with  its  bright  Kidderminster  carpet,  and  glass  chan- 
themontolpiece.  For  his  actual  work  he  had  a  UtUc  shed 
)G,  built  out  at  the  side  of  his  house,  where  he  paid  wages, 
\  letters  on  a  battered  old  ink-stained  desk. 
}  was  a  light  in  the  window  of  this  office;  bo  Mr.  Eedmaync 
ight  to  the  narrow  half-glass  door,  turned  the  handle,  and 
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was  looking  oror  a  bundle  of  papers  by  the  light  of 
lamp,  frowning  meditatively  as  he  did  his  work.  Ho  looked 
Dly  on  the  opening  of  the  door,  and  at  sight  of  Richard 
e  started  as  if  he  had  seen  a  ghost. 
c  !*  he  cried.  *  Why,  I  thought  you  were  in  Australia  !* 
you  think  that  I  was  going  to  stay  there  for  ever  ?*  the 
iked  grimly.      *  I  suppose  you  did,  or  you  would  hardly 

ed  go-between,  and  sent  a  villain  into  my  house  to  ruin  my 

» 

it«ward  bounded  off  his  stool,  crimson  to  the  roots  of  bis 

hair. 

ay  man  upon  earth  but  you  said  aa  much  as  that  to  me, 

tedmaync,  I'd  knock  him  down,' 

lut  to  know  who  tliis  man  is — hy  what  right  you  pat  him 

louse,'  the  other  went  on,  without  the  faintest  notice  of 

tS  remonstrance. 

man  I  introduced  to  your  iamily  is  a  gentleman.     I  had 

t^  suppose  that  any  harm  would  come  of  the  introduction, 
you  any  right  to  say  that  harm  has  come  of  it.  He  denies 
■t  in  your  daughter's  disa])pearauco,  and  I  can  Bee  no  evid- 
Qst  hin.     He  had  been  away  from  Briorwood  two  months 

when  she  left  her  home.  There  is  nothing  to  connect 
the  event.' 

D  is  he  ?  Toll  mo  that!*  cried  Richard  Rcdmayne,  with 
against  the  ofi&ce  -  door,  as  if  he  would  have  barred  the 

egress  until  he  had  heaid  what  he  wanted  to  he&i. 
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'  I  ahaD  tell  70Q  no  more  than  yoa  know  already.  I  tw^  the 
troable  to  go  up  to  town  and  see  bim  aboat  tbia  bnsiness ;  taxed  liim 
with  being  conccraed  in  your  daughter's  disappearance^m  plua 
words,  with  being  tho  man  she  went  away  to  many — and  he  denied 
it  as  plainly.  I  woD*t  have  him  bothered  any  more  about  it.  Fa 
Tery  sorry  for  yoa,  Richard  Redmayne;  and,  upon  my  Boal,  Ih^ 
Here  I  lored  yonr  daughter  Grace  as  well  as  if  she'd  been  a  ckili  of 
niy  own  ;  but  I  won't  be  the  means  of  bringing  aboat  any  mifichief 
between  yoa  two.' 

'  You  mean  that  you  won't  tell  me  where  to  find  him  ?' 

'  Certainly  not.  He  has  been  ta:ced  vnih  tho  crime,  and  dm& 
it.     What  more  could  yoa  do  than  I  have  done  ?* 

Richard  Redmayne  smiled  —  a  smile  that  made  the  stewud 
shiver. 

'  What  do  you  think  a  father  should  do  whoso  child  has  Ues 
stolen  from  him  like  that  ?'  he  asked.  '  Never  mind  what  I  could 
do.  Tell  me  who  he  is  and  whero  I  am  to  find  him — that's  all  I 
want  from  you,  John  Wort.* 

•  If  yon  questioned  me  till  doomsday,  you'd  get  no  more  out  of 
me  than  I've  said  already.  The  man  is  a  gentleman — 1  can't  bei«Te 
him  capable  of  playing  the  villain.  What  evidence  is  there  againsl 
him  ?  Why  fix  upon  him  in  this  savage  way  ?  Why  most  h» 
needs  be  your  daughter's  only  admirer  ?  She  was  the  prettiwt  girf 
for  twenty  miles  round  Kingsbury,  and  may  have  had  half-a-doMH 
sweethearts.' 

'  She  was  as  pure  as  a  child  !'  cried  the  farmer. 

'  Granted  ;  but  she  may  have  listened  to  some  gentleman-loTer, 
for  all  that,  and  may  have  been  tempted  away  by  a  promise  ofmu^ 
riage.  The  man  may  have  kept  his  word.  She  may  be  a  \a^ 
married  woman,  for  anything  we  know  to  the  contraiy.' 

■  That's  not  hkely,'  said  Richard  Redmayne,  with  a  groan.  '^^^ 
wouldn't  have  kept  aloof  from  those  that  loved  her — if — if  she  wiant 
ashamed  to  face  them.  But  I  won*t  stop  to  bandy  words  aboni  mj 
girl.  Let  me  find  her  when  and  where  I  may,  she  can't  have  soitf 
so  low  but  she'll  be  high  enongh  to  reach  her  father*s  heart ;  yel  U* 
hard  to  think  of  such  a  Uower  trampled  upon.  Good-uigbt,  John 
Wort.  I've  counted  you  a  friend  for  the  last  twenty  years,  and  to- 
night you've  taught  me  the  value  of  friendship.     By ,  man,  il 

it  wasn't  for  yonr  gray  hairs,  I'd  wring  the  answers  I  wont  out  oi 
yon  as  if  you  wore  a  wet  rag  !  And  you  fancy  you'll  prevent  my 
finding  that  villain  ?  Why,  if  London  was  twenty  times  bigger  ibtf 
it  is,  I'd  bunt  him  down ;  or  if  he  bad  turned  his  back  on  Lod<1oii 
and  gone  to  the  other  end  of  the  earth,  I'd  fmd  liim  out.  Bo  sflW 
of  that,  John  Wort ;  and  when  I  do  find  him,  you'U  hear  of  it.* 

He  left  the  office  as  abruptly  as  he  had  entered  it.  The  steward 
stood  by  his  desk  fumbling  nervously  with  his  papers,  his  eyes  down* 
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aspect  conscienco-stricken.  The  criminal  himself  would 
the  sitnation  boldly  enough,  no  donbt ;  but  this  innocent 
Mcessory  beforo  the  fact  drooped  uuder  the  burden  of  another  zaan*B 
erfl-doing.  He  had  loved  Grace  Redmayne,  and  had  a  warm  regard 
for  Grace's  father.  J5ut  he  held  it  a  duty  to  shield  Hubert  Wal- 
pate — if  he  were  indeed  tho  offender;  and  who  could  be  snro  thai 
be  fftts,  until  Grace's  ovn\  lips  denounced  him  ?  At  present  there 
wu  so  little  evidence  aguinst  him,  and  he  had  denied  any  know- 
kdge  of  her  flight.  John  Wort  was  strong  upon  this  point ;  al- 
tboQgfa,  as  a  man  of  the  world,  ho  attached  no  great  value  to  the 
denial. 

'  If  a  man  had  committed  a  murder,  hoM  hardly  tell  any  one  for 
Ihfi  asking  where  he'd  hidden  the  knife,'  the  steward  had  remarked 
trills  housekeeper  and  confidential  adviaor,  an  ancient  dame  much 
tormented  by  rheumatism,  and  attached  to  him  by  the  bonds  of 
confltnahip  and  long  service. 

'  A  pretty  kettle-of-fiah  !  And  all  brotif^ht  about  by  doing  that 
pnmg  man  a  kindness,'  he  mattered  by  and  by,  as  ho  sat  with  his 
papers  before  him,  trying  to  bring  buck  his  mind  to  that  calm  level 
if  businesslike  meditation  from  which  Richard  Redmayne  had  dis- 
tobed  him.  *  But  ho  comes  of  a  bad  stock,  and  I  ought  to  have 
tnown  that  no  good  could  ever  arise  out  of  any  dealings  ^vith  that 
ot.  He  seemed  so  tUflerent  from  his  father,  though ;  such  a  steady 
■tadious  kind  of  fcUow.  I  had  every  reason  to  suppose  he  might 
« trusted.* 

^m  Chapter  XX. 

^F  'WHAT  ISmHAT  YOU  WOULD  IMPABT  TOMB?* 

When  tho  passage  of  time  had  familiarised  Richard  Redmayne 
1th  the  fact  of  his  loss,  when  he  had  grown  a  little  more  accustomed 

>  the  aspect  of  Brierwood  without  Grace — and  at  best  it  seemed 

>  him  like  a  house  in  which  a  corpse  was  lying — he  was  able  to 
tun  up  the  few  facts  that  much  questioning  had  elicited  from  Mra* 
amcs. 

The  uttermost  that  she  could  tell  him  came  to  very  little.  She 
id  fancied  herself  watchful  and  careful  enough  of  her  niece's  honour, 
id  hod  seen  no  ground  for  suspicion  of  the  stranger's  integrity. 

'  I  don't  think  for  the  first  three  weeks  I  ever  had  my  eyes  off 
race  while  he  was  in  the  house,'  she  said,  defending  herself  against 
ir  brother-in-law's  charge  of  neglect,  '  for  fear  he  should  be  tum- 
g  her  head  with  foolish  compliments,  or  anything  of  that  kind.' 

'  For  the  first  three  weeks  !'  echoed  Richard  Redmayne  bitterly; 
ind  after  that  I  suppose  you  shut  your  eyes  and  ears,  and  let  him 
y  what  he  pleased  to  her.' 

*  I  mayn't  have  watched  them  quite  so  close,  Richard.  I  knew 
race  was  a  good  girl,  and  be  seemed  a  perfect  gentleman ;  fifteen 
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years  oWer  than  her,  too,  if  he  was  an  hour  ;  and  wrapped  up  in 
his  books/ 

And  then  Hannah  Kedmayne  told  the  story  of  that  vannhed 
snmmcr-timc  aa  it  had  seemed  to  her  nnpoetic  mind — n  bald  bm 
outline  of  commonplace  facts,  which  evoked  no  imago  in  tbebrwDof 
the  listener.  There  had  been  a  picnic,  and  Mr.  Walgry  had  been 
attentive  to  Grace,  but  not  remarkably  attentive.  She  had  fainteJ, 
and  he  had  been  sorry,  and  very  kind.  And  shortly  after  learins 
Briorwood  he  had  sent  her  a  handsome  gold  locket,  as  an  acknor- 
lodgment  of  her  annl's  attention  to  him.  That  was  all :  let  Ricfcitd 
Redmayne  make  out  of  it  what  he  might. 

He  could  make  very  little  of  it :  only  that  his  daughter  was  gow 
from  him,  and  that  this  was  the  only  man  who  had  come  othwut 
her  pathway. 

Investigation  showed  him  that  the  means  his  brother  and  lii? 
brother's  wife  had  taken  to  find  the  missing  girl  were  of  the  sligiit- 
est.  James  had  gone  up  to  London,  and  had  consulted  an  S 
schoolfellow,  a  solicitor  in  a  very  obscure  way  of  bnsiness,  who  fcml 
sent  him  to  a  private-inquiry  office.  The  chief  of  the  priTBte*ii>* 
quiry  office  had  said  *  advertise,'  and  had  opened  tax  eager  ptw  for 
funds  with  whicli  to  pay  for  advertisements ;  but  this  James  Erf* 
mayne  had  positively  refused  to  do.  He  didn't  want  the  wlitfk 
comity  of  Kent  to  know  that  his  niece  had  gone  astray.  The  pri- 
vate inquirer  had  suggested  that  his  advertisement  might  Iw  « 
worded  as  to  be  intelligible  only  to  the  niece  herself;  but  JaiDff 
was  inflexible.  To  advertise  was  to  publish  the  family  dishonour— 
if  dishonour  it  were. 

'  No,'  he  said  doggedly ;  *  if  you  can't  find  Gracey  without  pntting 
her  in  the  papers,  I'D  wait  till  her  father  comes  homo.  Hill  fin^ 
her  fast  enough,  I'll  warrant.* 

Simple-hearted  James  had  an  inordinate  faith  in  hia  btotb^ 
Rick.  Whatever  mortal  man  could  do,  Rick  could  do  ;  and  the  stf* 
vice  of  professional  private  inquirers  would  be  as  nothing  oompftn^ 
with  the  untutored  intelligence  of  Richard  Redmayne. 

The  first  thing  Hicbard  did  was  to  advertise  in  the  Tinui,  tw 
other  London  daily  papers,  and  the  two  local  weeklies : 

'  GaACE. — Your  father  is  at  home,  lietum,  or  write.  L'lTf. 
welcome,  pardon.' 

The  advertisement  appeared  day  after  day,  week  after  week, 
month  after  month.  People  speculated  about  it,  became  fiamOitf 
with  the  sight  of  it,  and  at  last  c^me  to  regard  it  as  a  standing  po^ 
tion  of  their  journal,  like  the  printer's  name  and  address  at  the  M 
of  the  last  column.  And  while  they  speculated  and  wondered,  flo^ 
anon  grew  indifferent,  Richard  Redmajiic  paced  the  streets  of  Lofi' 
don  in  the  long  snmmer  days,  and  far  into  the  dismal  autumn,  look- 
ing for  hia  danghter  and  his  daughter's  aedaccr. 
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le  did  not  even  know  tho  name  of  the  man  he  wantped  to  find. 
UoDftli  Redniayne  had  nevor  called  her  lodger  anything  but  Mr. 
fftigiy,  and  it  was  as  Mr.  Walgry  she  doecribed  hiui  to  her  brother- 
i-I»w.  \VTien  asked  to  write  the  name,  she  made  several  wild 
Itompts,  and  in  every  one  of  them  lost  herself  in  a  hibyrinth  of 
msonants.  She  could  have  as  easily  written  the  titles  of  John 
ilton's  prose  works. 

•  How  should  I  know  how  to  spell  his  name?*  she  exclaimed  at 
it,  feeling  that  those  various  combinations  of  consonants  hardly 
altMl  feasible.  '  I  never  saw  it  wrote  anywhere,  and  I  never  was 
Dch  of  a  hand  at  writing.  I  can  keep  my  dairy  accounts  with  any 
.e,  and  keep  *em  correct  to  a  sixpence ;  but  it  aint  likely  I  should 
I  able  to  write  a  name  as  I've  novcr  seen.  I  know  he  was  called 
ftlgij'  Q^d  that's  flU  I  do  know  about  it.' 

It  was  for  a  man  called  Walgrj-,  therefore,  that  Richard  Red- 
tyne  made  his  search ;  a  hunter  not  ^tcd  with  those  attribatca 
06t  needed  for  the  following  an  obscure  trail  and  tho  tracking  down 
a  foe,  but  ^^ith  an  indomitable  resolution,  and  a  firm  belief  in  his 
m  power  to  discover  the  man  who  had  wronged  him. 

He  looked  for  a  man  called  Walgry,  ignorant  of  almost  every 
uticular  of  the  man's  existence,  assisted  only  by  the  faiutest  word- 
ctnre  of  the  being  whom  he  sought ;  and  behold,  oven  the  man 
Jk'd  Walgravo  had  vanished  off  tho  face  of  the  earth,  so  far  as  the 
ime  is  tho  man,  and  had  given  place  to  H.  W.  Korcross,  Q.C,  of 
fastodon-creacenl,  Grosvenor-place;  an  elliptic  arc  of  monster  newly- 
tilt  mansions,  a  little  more  llorid  in  their  architectural  embellish- 
ont  than  tho  mansions  of  Acropolis-square,  bnt  cast  more  or  less 
the  same  mould.  Hubert  Walgrave  wos  gone,  and  there  remained 
il|y  this  H.  W.  Harcross,  popularly  known  as  the  man  who  bad 
irried  old  Vallory's  daughter.  The  time  had  yot  to  come  in  which 
e  barrister  should  make  a  reputation  strong  euough  to  outweigh 
s  wife's  fortune. 

There  is  no  need  to  dwell  upon  those  dreary  days,  and  the  heart- 
oak  that  came  with  them.  The  strong  man,  who  had  returned 
tm  his  two  years'  exile  full  of  pride  and  trinmph,  was  not  broken 
t,  was  indeed  of  a  stuff  not  easily  crushed ;  but  there  were  gray 
•eaks  in  tho  yeoman's  dork-brown  hair,  deeply-cut  lines  about  the 
Ight  gray  eyes,  a  look  of  settled  weariness  in  his  face,  as  of  one 
Lo  has  hoped  against  hope  until  the  faculty  of  hoping  has  been 
ini  ont  of  him. 

He  had  not  been  content  with  that  advertisement  in  the  Loudon 
d  Kentish  papers,  but  he  had  advertised  in  GaVvjnani  and  other 
wign  jonmals.  His  appeal  had  been  published  so  widely  that  it 
Bmed  hardly  possible  it  could  have  escaped  Grace's  notice — and 
M  she  see  it  and  resist  his  prayer  ? 

He  had  written  to  Nicholas  Spettigne  by  tho  first  mail  that  left 
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England  after  his  return,  entreating  his  late  partner  to  hnut  op  imj 
letters  that  might  have  arrived  for  him  before  or  after  he  quitted  the 
colony  ;  and  Mr.  Spettiguc  had  made  all  necessary  iniiuiries,  tnd  lukl 
duly  forwarded  him  James  Kedmayne's  laboured  epiatle  coulaiaing 
the  tidings  of  Grace's  flight :  but  no  other  letter — not  that  promised 
letter  which  the  girl  herself  was  to  have  written  to  her  father. 

Meanwhile,  during  all  this  bitter  period  of  hope  deferred  and  fiut- 
coming  despair,  Bulrush  Meads,  the  new  estate  which  was  to  lute 
been  the  delight  and  glory  of  Hick  Bedmayne's  decUuing  years,  li; 
waste,  or  nourished  only  for  the  advantage  of  strangers  and  squatten. 
It  was  vital  that  the  farm  should  be  taken  in  hand  speedily,  boond- 
ai'ics  settled,  fences  put  up,  order  introduced  where  all  was  now  only 
a  fruitful  wilderness.  The  consciousness  of  this  was  a  secoadai? 
source  of  worry  and  perplexity  to  the  man  whose  chief  absorbing 
thought  was  of  his  missing  child.  All  his  dreams  had  faded.  The 
vision  was  darkened  of  that  low  wide -spreading  log-house,  with  iW 
light  verandahs  and  broad  balconies  and  its  romantic  aspect,  like  i 
Swiss  chalet.  That  airy  castle  was  shattered.  He  might  live  to  build 
it  up  again,  he  told  himself,  in  his  more  hopeful  moods,  when  be  M 
found  his  daughter;  but  iu  the  interval  those  fertile  acres,  for  wliicJi 
he  had  paid  with  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  were  lying  waste. 

He  decided  on  sending  his  brother  and  his  brother's  family  to 
take  the  estate  in  hand.  He  was  fain  to  confess  that  James  &fii 
those  two  hulking  sons  of  his  bad  done  wonders  with  Brierwootl. 
What  might  they  not  do  iu  that  wider,  richer  field  ?  He  could  mtii- 
age  the  Kentish  form  himself,  and  keep  a  home  open  for  his  lost  girl 
— the  room  in  which  she  had  slept  trom  her  infancy  to  the  fatal  boor 
of  her  flight  ready  to  receive  her. 

He  mooted  the  question  one  evening,  when  ho  had  come  do«a 
from  his  London  lodging  to  the  farm  for  a  few  hours'  respite  :  paintt'"! 
a  glowing  pictm*e  of  Bulrush  Meads,  but  spoke  with  a  latent  bitltf- 
nesB,  remeuibcring  all  the  schemes  and  hopes  that  had  been  beeo* 
elated  with  bis  possession  of  the  place.     His  proposal  was  at  fint 
received  with  horror  by  Mrs.  James,  who  was  the  sole  voice  of  the 
assembly,  no  member  of  her  family  presuming  to  think  or  speak  fiw 
himself  in  her  presence.     What  !  leave  Brierwood,  and  the  country 
in  which  she  had  been  born  and  bred,  to  go  and  associate  with  re^ 
Indians — people  who  scalped  each  othei-  and  lived  in  wigwams,  oi  i^ 
not  red  Indians,  something  quite  as  bad — Blackamoors  perhaps  !  Sbv 
would  sooner  starve  than  taste  a  bit  of  victuals  that  had  been  toucbt'i^ 
by  a  Blackamoor. 

Kick  Redmaync  explained  that  the  Blackamoor  clement  need  uo^ 
enter  into  the  business.  The  aboriginal  AustraHan  might  be  dark  o^ 
aspect,  but  did  not  abound  in  the  vicinity  of  Bulrush  Meads  ;  cmigr^' 
tiou  was  the  order  of  the  day ;  she  could  have  plenty  of  stalw 
Irishmen  to  till  her  lauds  and  reai"  her  com. 
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I'd  as  lief  have  tu  do  >vitli  Blackamoors  as  Irisli,*  cried 
I.  '  It's  bad  ouough  to  have  *em  about  at  hoppitig  time.' 
r  degrees,  however,  wbcn  the  map  of  the  estate  with  all 
notations,  suggestions,  and  calculations  made  on  board 
;cn  laid  out  on  tlie  table,  and  pored  over  profoundly  by 
the  lads,  who  might  have  their  opinions,  but  remained  dia- 
b;  when  the  extent  and  glory  of  the  estate,  the  managing 
tired  for  its  direction  had  been  brought  home  to  her,  Mrs. 
ined,  listened  with  increasing  interest,  began  to  ask  ques- 

this  portion  of  the  land  and  that,  and  seemed  curious  as 
bilities  of  the  house. 

dd  be  a  Que  opening  for  the  boys/  James  growled  at  last, 
hat  his  chosen  partner  wavered. 

opening  for  their  galloping  about  from  moniiug  till  night 
Id  beasts,'  said  the  mother  of  the  boys  contemptuously  ; 
vork  they'd  do  in  an  outlandish  place  like  that.' 
Mrs.  Redraayne's  manner  to  speak  with  contumely  of  the 
'hom,  in  her  secret  soul,  she  doated  on,  urged  thereto  by 
maternal  duty.  So  no  doubt  did  Cornelia  flout  and  dis- 
Gracchi  in  their  adolescence. 

eech  had  for  once  been  injudicious.     At  the  prospect  of 
ng  of  savage  beasts  the  two  boys  broke  out  into  broad 
nctuouB  chuckles  expressive  of  rapture. 
r,  wouldn't  that  be  a  jolly  game  !'  cried  the  elder  hope, 
ten  old  "Wort  lets  ns  have  a  pop  at  the  rabbits  in  Clevedon 

out  yonder  there'd  be  wild  buflaloes,  and  kangaroos,  and 
news  what  to  shoot  at ;   eh,  uncle  ?' 
mder,'  cried  Richard,  kindling  at  the  thonght  of  that  wider 
e  he  had  been  so  successful — '  ont  yonder  you'd  have  as 

as  the  kings  and  their  barons  had  in  the  days  when  half 
IS  forest,  and  it  was  death  for  a  peasant  to  kill  a  stag. 
uy  a  horse  over  there,  and  a  good  one,  for  a  five-pound 
lay  keep  as  good  a  stud  as  Squire  Cbevenix  without  feel- 
t.  Why,  you  don't  know  what  life  is,  boys,  till  you  have 
the  Southern  Cross!' 

Iciud  of  a  dairy  is  there,  now,  at  this  Bulrush  place  ?'  Mrs. 
d  thoughtfully. 

(•s  kicked  each  other  in  a  friendly  way  under  the  table,  per- 
t  she  was  vceiing  round. 

there's  nothing  very  ship-shape  yet  awbUe ;  but  there's 
torn  and  plenty  of  material,  and  I  shouldn't  mind  spend- 
red  or  so  on  the  improvement  of  the  place.' 
)a  of  a  dairy  of  her  own  planning  was  almost  as  tempting 
nes  as  that  rision  ofpeq>etual  wild-beast  slaughter  was  to 
a.  The  dairy  at  Briorwood  was  all  holes  and  comers,  she 
Qot  room  in  it  to  swing  a  cat,  though  there  were  inlets 
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enonph  through  which  the  cats  could  come  to  atcftl  the  cream.  Aa 
archeUiial  dairy  had  always  been  on©  of  the  matron's  pet  day-dreuM. 
The  ocean  was  an  nntried  element^  which  she  regarded  with  h  untonl 
horror;  but  if  anything  could  tempt  her  to  cross  the  world  inseani 
of  perfect  bliss,  it  would  be  that  idea  of  a  farmhouse  adapted  audim- 
proved  on  her  own  plan. 

So,  aller  much  debating  of  difficulties  which  at  first  s«emed  th- 
snrmonntable,  Hannah  Redmayne  consented  to  the  enterprise ;  lai 
with  her  the  whole  family :  the  young  men  having  panted  for  Aai- 
traha  from  the  moment  the  subject  was  started;  dames,  their  father, 
with  the  docility  of  a  well-trained  husband — if  Hannah  saw  it  in  i 
favourable  light,  why,  he  had  no  '  objections,'  ho  said  in  his  milk- 
and-waterish  way.  Ho  made  no  doubt  but  he  would  be  useful  fis  ha 
brother's  agent,  biding  the  time  when  Rick  would  come  out  himself 
and  lick  tlie  limd  into  a  fair  shape.  He  hadn't  much  of  a  fancy  fix 
a  sen  voyage,  never  haviug  trusted  himself  on  >vilder  (lood*  this 
Thames  or  Medway ;  but  as  other  folks  made  light  enough  of  going 
to  Austrahu,  and  Rick  himself  had  been  there  and  comeback  Bafeinl 
sound,  there  was  no  call  for  him  to  make  any  bones  about  it.  In  britf, 
he  expressed  himself  willing  to  do  whatsoever  his  wife  and  his  bro- 
ther desired. 

All  things  were  settled,  therefore,  before  that  erening's  conMd 
was  concluded.  James  and  his  family  were  to  go  out  to  BrisUM- 
as  soon  as  their  travelling  arrangements  could  be  made,  and  thoitf 
to  Bulrush  Meads,  where  they  were  to  take  possession  and  e«tabli«ii 
themselves  with  full  power  to  order  all  things  according  to  their  owo 
discretion,  iiy  and  by,  when  Grace  was  restored  to  him — Richirf 
Redmayne  apoke  of  that  event  as  a  certain  fact — he  would  in  all  pw* 
bability  let  Brierwood,  and  bring  his  daughter  to  that  wild  home  tc 
the  backwoods  ;  but  his  coming  woiUd  in  no  wise  disturb  or  dispoc* 
sess  James  and  Uannah.  There  would  be  ample  room  and  ver^ 
enough  for  the  two  families. 

*  We've  worked  together  pretty  well  so  far,  Jim,'  said  Rick,  'tfi 
there's  no  reason  wo  shouldn't  go  on.  You  con  manage  the  Us^ 
well  for  me,  nnd  make  a  good  living  out  of  it  for  yourself;  and  ^ 
and  by,  when  I  come  out,  I'll  make  you  my  partner,  with  as  big* 
share  of  profits  as  if  you  had  contributed  half  the  capital.* 

The  family,  with  one  accord,  pronounced  this  a  very  handsome 
offer,  and  they  shook  hands  upon  it  all  round.  Up  in  their  attic  ihit 
night  in  -the  gabled  roof,  the  two  lads  felt  scarcely  disposed  to  go  lo 
bed,  so  completely  had  this  scheme  of  emigration  taken  holdoftheiD> 
They  would  fain  have  begim  packing  their  clumsy  wooden  trunks  io- 
mcdiately,  and  have  neither  rested  nor  slumbered  till  they  were  OD 
board  ship. 

*  There  ain't  any  overhind  woy  toAustraHa,  isthcro,  Jack?'  tl* 
younger  inquired  curiously. 
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John  Rodnmyno  opined  that  there  was  Dot. 
*I*m  sorry  for  that,'  said  Charley ;   '  it  would  hovo  been  a  jolly 
psie  to  ride  half  the  way  on  camels  !* 

Within  a  month  from  thia  family  conference,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James 
ud  their  two  sons  departed  with  bag  and  baggage,  after  a  farewell 
Tisit  from  the  married  daoghter  and  her  bantlings,  who  came  from 
Chickficld  to  weep  and  lament  over  this  uprooting  of  her  race  from 
the  BoU  that  had  iioiirished  it.  The  Cbickfield  grocer  camo  to  fetch 
Idi  wife  home,  and  gave  atteronce  to  ambitious  and  rcvolntionai*y 
TOWS  of  his  own  with  reference  to  the  great  colony.  He  had  it  in 
liiiD,  he  avowed,  to  do  great  things  in  a  new  country:  had  ideas 
tbooL  mixed  teas  and  the  improvemeut  of  coffee  in  connection  vtiih 
nftEted  beans  ;  to  say  nothing  of  tho  manipulation  of  Dorset  butter, 
for  which  he  had  a  peculiar  gift — only  to  bo  developed  in  a  wider 
si>herG  than  Cbickiield,  where  the  prejatlices  and  narrow-mindedness 
oT  his  customers  stided  every  aspiration  of  genius. 

They  went.  Rick  Reilmayne  stood  upon  the  pier  at  Graresend 
■Od  sftw  the  great  ship  fade  into  a  speck  on  the  blue  horizon,  and 
felt  that  on  this  side  of  tho  world  he  was  now  alone — with  his 
danghter. 

The  year  had  well-nigh  como  to  an  end  before  the  yeoman's  cour- 
age and  confidence  in  liimself  wore  out ;  but  in  tho  dreary  December 
}(  after  so  many  futUc  efforts,  so  many  false  hopes,  he  did  at  last^ 
to  lose  faith  in  his  own  power  to  find  his  child  or  his  child's 
r,  and  to  cast  about  him  for  help.   From  the  first  he  had  kept 
own  connsel^telling  uo  one  his  grief,  asking  no  aid  from  sage 
•drisera  by  way  of  friendship  or  profession.     He  wanted  to  keep  his 
daughter's  secret  inviolate — his  daughter's  name  from  the  breath  of 
Scandal.     No  one  but  those  of  his  own  household  knew  the  address 
of  his  Ijondon  lodging — a  darksome  second  floor  in  a  street  near  the 
Strand — or  the  nature  of  the  business  that  detained  him  in  London. 
fie  had  paid  all  his  debts,  and  shaken  hands  with  his  creditors  and 
Uianked  them  for  their   forbearance ;  had  seen  little  more  of  his 
fcngsbury  friends  or  acquaintance  since  his  return  from  Australia. 
Bo£ar  as  it  was  possible  he  held  himself  aloof  from  all  who  had  ever 
known  him.     Finally,  however,  after  six  months  wasted  in  vain  en- 
4eaToars  to  discover  some  trace  of  his  lost  daughter,  the  conriction 
Came  slowly  home  to  him  that  his  own  brave  heart  and  strong  arm 
Were  not  enough  for  the  work  he  had  to  do.     He  went  to  a  solicitor 
' — a  man  who  had  arranged  some  small  business  matters  for  him  oc- 
casionally— and  put  a  case  hypothetically,  as  if  in  the  interest  of  a 
&iend. 

A  young  woman  was  missing,  had  run  away  from  home  to  be 
married,  and  had  never  been  heard  of  since.  What  steps  should 
tho  father  take  ? 
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Mr.  Sinoothey,  the  solicitor — Smoothey  and  Gabb, 
place — nibbed  his  cliiu  meditatively. 

*  How  long  bas  the  young  woman  been  missing  ?'  he  uked. 

*  Thirteen  months.' 

*  A  long  tiuie.     Your  finond  should  have  gone  to  woA  soono 
'  My  &iend  has  been  at  -work  for  the  last  six  months.* 

Mr.  Smoothey  looked  at  his  client  sharply  from  under  pentboni 
like  pepper-and-salt -coloured  eyebrows,  and  suspected  the  real  bU 
of  the  case. 

*  What  has  he  been  doing  during  that  time  ?*  ho  inquiri;d. 

*  Looking  for  his  daughter  everywhere:  in  public  places,  chunb 
theatres,  parks,  streets,  omnibuses,  shops,  up  and  down,  here  I 
there,  from  morning  till  night,  till  his  body  has  grown  as  wetry 
his  heart ;  day  after  day,  week  after  week,  month  after  month,  wi 
oat  rest  or  respite.' 

*  Pshaw  !'  cried  the  lawyer  impatiently.  *  Your  &iend  im| 
live  in  one  street  and  his  daughter  in  the  next  for  a  twelvemon 
and  the  two  never  come  across  each  other.  The  man  must  be  m 
To  look  for  a  girl  in  London,  without  any  plan  or  system ;  why,) 
proverbial  needle  in  a  bottlo  of  hay  must  be  on  easy  Bud  compi: 
to  that.     Your  friend  must  be  daft,  Redraayne.* 

*  He  has  had  enough  trouble  to  make  him  so/  the  farmer  t 
wered  quietly. 

'  I*m  heartily  sorry  for  him.    But  to  go  to  work  in  that  ad*« 
tandum  way,  instead  of  getting  good  advice  at  the  outset!     In 
first  place,  how  does  he  know  that  his  daughter  is  in  London 
does  he  know  that  she  isn't  in  New  York?* 

'  He  has  some  reason  to  suppose  that  she  is  in  Londc 
man  who  is  suspected  of  tempting  her  away  is  a  man  who 
London.' 

'  But,  bless  my  soul,  if  you — if  your  firiend  knows  the  man  i 
ran  away  with  the  girl,  he  can  surely  find  her  by  applnng  to 
man.' 

'  The  man  who  is  suspected  denies  any  knowledge  of  my  dao 
ter— • 

Richard  Rcdmayno  stopped  suddenly,  and  reddened  to  the  1 
pies. 

*  The  murder's  out,*  he  said.     *  It's  my  daughter  who*a  nuaa 
Mr.  Smootlie}'.     You'll  keep  my  secret,  of  course.    I  want 
her  from  slander  by  and  by,  when  I  take  her  homo.* 

*  I  guessed  as  much  before  you'd  said  half-a-dozen  word? 
the  business,"  remarked  the  lawyer  in  a  friendly  reassuring  ic 
*  your  face  was  too  earnest  for  a  man  who's  talking  of  a  frifl 
ftfiairs.     The  more  candid  you  are  with  me,  the  better  I  can 
you.' 

On  this  Rick  Redmayue  told  his  story,  as  briefly  aa  it  t 
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3,  while  the  lawyer  lislened,  with  a  grave  and  not  unsympa- 

countenance. 

Sare  yon  any  grounds  for  BnppoBiag  that  there  wonM  be  no 
tge ;  that  this  Mr.  Walgry  would  deceive  your  daughter  ?'  he 
,  when  he  had  heard  all. 

)nly  the  fact  of  my  daughter's  silence.  If — if  all  had  been 
she  would  hare  hardly  left  her  father  in  doubt  as  to  her  fate. 
>or  child  knew  how  well  I  loved  her.     And  then  a  man  who 

to  act  honestly  would  scarcely  steal  a  girl  awav  &om  her  home 

lat.' 

The  manner  of  the  business,  and  the  girl's  silence,  look  bad, 

it,*  replied  Mr.  Smoothey.     *  Her  letter  staled  that  they  were 

married  in  London,  you  say — you  might  give  rae  a  copy  of 

attcr,  by  the  way.      Have  you  made  any  attempt  to  discover 

er  sQch  a  marriage  took  place  ?* 

low  could  1  do  that  ?' 

Idvertise  for  information  on  the  subject,  offering  a  reward  to 

clerks,  registrars,  and  snchlilcc/ 
^That !  and  blazon  my  girl's  dishonour  to  the  world  ?' 
T.  Smoothey  smiled  ever  so  faintly  at  this — as  if  the  world 
je  were  interested  in  the  fate  of  a  Kentish  yeoman's  daughter. 
STon  could  hardly  advertise  without  making  the  girl's  name 
,  certainly,*  he  said;  *  and  that  might  do  her  mischief  in  the 
The  written  word  remains.  Put  on  advertisement  in  to- 
w's TimeB  about  Tom,  Dick,  or  Harry,  and  the  odds  are  five 
I  it  may  crop  up  as  evidence  against  Tom,  Dick,  or  Harr^-  at 
her  end  of  the  world  forty  years  hence.  Upon  my  word,  Mi-. 
lyno,  I  can't  see  that  you  have  any  resource  open  to  you  except 
b  yourself  in  the  hands  of  one   of  these  private  -  inquiring 

ify  brother  Jim  did  that,  and  no  good  came  out  of  it.' 
(ever  mind  what  yonr  brother  did.  I  know  a  man  who  can 
on,  if  any  one  can ;  as  sharp  a  fellow  as  there  is  to  bo  found 
adoD.  He  served  his  articles  with  me,  and  practised  as  a 
TT  for  nine  years  in  a  small  town  in  the  west  of  England ;  took 
iking,  and  went  altogether  to  the  bad ;  then  came  up  to  Loudon, 
ii  up  as  a  private  inquirer.  He  drinks  still,  but  has  some 
d  in  his  madness,  and  can  do  more  work  in  his  own  particular 
lan  any  other  man  I  ever  met  \^'ith.  I'll  have  him  he-re  to 
TOUt  if  you  like,  to-morrow  morning,  and  we  can  talk  the  busi- 
ver  together.' 

[  Bnpposo  I  can't  do  bettor  than  put  myself  in  your  hands,' 
■d  Redmayne  said  gloomily.    '  I  reckoned  upon  finding  my  girl 
';  bat  I'm  sick  at  heart.     I  feel  as  if  a  few  months  more  of 
ork  would  make  an  end  of  me.' 
r.  Smoothey  suggested  that  fathers  and  daughters  are  in  the 
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t,  tad  thai  things  mast  not  be  looked  at  m  tlu 


*  WlMt  f  cried  Biek,  '  do  yoa  muit  me  to  think  that  my  cUd 
aad  1  «»  like  two  paces  vpoa  s  chessboard,  to  be  moved  UiU  ny 
or  tint*  vitb  no  povcf  of  our  own  to  shape  oar  lires  ?  I  teU  5011. 
■■n,  IwilK  find  bar.  wiU  ane  her,  will  tske  bcr  from  the  rilliiii  w^ 
skde  har  wmwj  from  me !' 

'  MsT  God  ^tompet  roax  endoaToars,  my  good  friend  !*  and 
kwyer  piooslj ;  '  bot  tltst  is  hsrdlj  s  Chnstiao  way  of  li 
the  qnestkm.* 

*  I  bkTe  neiTar  been  a  ChxtstiAn  since  I  came  home  to  EngUsi 
•ad  faaad  my  dangfater  misring/  answered  Richard  Redma^rDe. 

He  met  Mr.  Kendel,  the  prirste  intjoirer,  at  Messrs.  GaUi  td 
SoooliieyV  office  early  next  morning.  Mr.  Kendel  was  a  tall  bos; 
man  oC  abotit  forty*  with  darik  doae-cat  hair,  a  ioug  red  Doee,»  eoil- 
black  ejpe  of  fiery  brightness,  glittering  as  that  of  the  AncieDi  Mi* 
riner,  a  cJean-ahaTen  visage,  a  good  blade  eoat,  and  as  respecUUt 
an  appearance  as  ooold  coexist  with  the  aforesaid  red  nose ;  a  cbra- 
looking  man,  in  iriiose  hands  Bichard  Bedmayne  felt  himeelf  &  tu) 
iUld. 

Ha  jotted  down  two  or  three  memoranda  in  a  UtUe  black-boeoi 
i,  and  then  snapped  the  snap  thereof  with  the  air  of  a  man 
aaw  Ins  way  to  the  end  of  the  bosiness. 

'  If  a  marriage  took  place  in  London,  I  shall  have  the  eridouc 
of  it  in  a  week,"  he  said.  '  If  anywhere  in  England,  I  pledge  miA 
''  know  all  about  it  within  a  fortnight.'     And  on  this  the  coimcd 

:e  op,  Mr.  Smoothey  having  done  nothing  but  take  snnff  tid  | 
look  ineffably  wise  daring  the  consultation. 

At  the  end  of  a  fortnight  Mr.  Kendel  wrote  to  Biehaid  M- 
maync,  stating  that  to  the  best  of  bis  belief  no  marriage  bstsea 
Miss  Grace  Redmamo  and  any  individoal  whatever  had  beea  cd** 
Inrtuil  within  the  British  dominions  since  last  November  Iwdrt- 
month.  He  bad  pnt  the  business  into  good  hands  on  the  Conttnat. 
and  hoped  shortly  to  be  able  to  speak  as  definitely  \^-ith  regard  ta 
any  foreign  marriage  which  mig^ht  or  might  not  have  been  contracted- 
In  the  mean  time  ho  was  hunting  far  information  about  Mr.  "Wtlgn, 
but  as  yet  had  not  been  able  to  got  on  the  track  of  any  penon  d 
that  name  answering  to  the  description  of  the  suspected  par^. 

Richard  flung  the  letter  from  him  in  a  rage. 

•Easy  enou^  to  tell  me  what  ho  can't  find  out,*  he  mati«el 
to  himself  moodily.  •  Jim  was  about  right ;  these  fellow*  ar«  bo 
good.' 

He  lea  Mr.  Kendel's  letter  unanswered,  and  went  on  with  Iw 
ovm  unHystematic  wanderings  :  now  in  the  remotest  piirlious  of  thi 
east,  or  m  Ibe  haunts  of  sailors  at  ■\\'apping  and  Ratcliff-highwiff ; 
now  among  baU-desetNM  -w^^iiWo.  s<\uftreB,  whose   dcsuieu  wtw 
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tlieir  Christmas  holidays  at  pleasant  country  houses.     He 
in  Bi^arsely-filled  theatres,  indifibxent  to,  nay  hardly  conscious  of, 
'hflt  he  saw,  but  peering  into  every  dnsky  comer  of  the  house,  with 
the  faint  hope  of  seeing  the  sweet  pale  face  he  was  looking  for. 

Christmas  came  and  went.  Richard  Redmayne  heard  the  joy- 
b^ls  clamouring  from  half  a  hundred  London  steeples,  and  that  was 
mU*  Chiistmas — 0  God,  how  well  he  remembered  Christmas  at 
Urierwood  a  few  years  ago,  his  danglitor's  faoe  radiant  among  the 
lu>Uy  and  mistletoe,  the  simple  pleasures  and  bnnqaotiiigs,  the  quiet 
home  joys  ! 

*  Shall  wo  ever  sit  hcside  that  hoai-th  again  ?*  he  wondered ; 
•  we  two  together,  my  girl  und  I  ?' 

Bitter  as  this  ignorance  of  his  child's  fate  had  been  to  him,  a 
bitterer  knowledge  was  to  come.  One  bleak  morning  in  January, 
•tout  five  weeks  after  his  introduction  to  Mr.  Kendel,  the  office-boy 
firom  Gabb  and  Smoothey  brought  him  a  brief  note,  requesting  his 
immediate  presence  in  Gray'a-inn-place. 

He  followed  promptly  on  the  hoela  of  the  messenger,  and  was 
shown  Btraij^ht  into  Mr.  Smoothey's  office.  The  lawyer  was  stand- 
ing on  his  hearth-rug  warming  himself,  with  a  solemn  aspect.  Mr. 
Kendcl  was  seated  by  the  table  with  a  short  61e  of  newspapers  before 
him. 

'You  have  got  some  news  for  me,'  Bichard  Kedmayue  cried 
eagerly,  going  straight  up  to  the  private  inquirer. 

*  Do  not  bo  in  a  hurry,  my  dear  Mr.  Redmayne,*  the  lawyer  said 
soothingly,     '  There  is  news  :  Rendel  has  made  a  discovery,  as  he 

ie& ;  but  the  fact  in  qaestion,  if  it  does  concern  you,  is  of  the 
nature.     I  am  bonnd  to  bid  you  prepare  your  mind  for  the 


My  God  !*  cried  Richard  Redmayne.     *  It  is  the  thing  I  have 
jht  and  dreamed  of  a  hundred  times.  My  daughter  has  destroyed 
iersclf!' 

*  Xot  BO  bad  aa  that.  Pray  sit  down ;  calm  yourself.  We  may 
be  mistaken.* 

*  The  date  is  the  same,*  said  Kcndel  gravely.  *  Miss  Redmayne 
left  home  on  the  11th  November.' 

'Was  yourdanghter  a  suflferer  from  heart-disease,  Mr.  Redmayne?* 

*  No — certainly  not,  to  my  knowledge.  Bnt  hej  mother  died  of 
it ;  dropped  do\\-n  dead  at  four-and-twonty  years  of  ago.  Why  do 
yon  beat  about  the  buah  ?     Is  my  daughter  dead  ?' 

'  We  have  some  reason  to  fear  as  much  ;  but  I  repeat  we  may 
be  miBtakon.  The  fact  of  the  two  events  occurring  on  the  same  date 
might  be  a  more  coincidence.  You  had  better  read  those  paragraphs, 
Kendel.     Let  Mr.  Redmayne  know  the  worst.' 

Mr.  Kendcl  turned  over  the  papers,  rather  nervously.  He  was 
Mcufitomed  to  bo  employed  in  painful  affairs ;    bat  tliia  flQem.Qd  io 
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bim  more  painful  thau  the  common  run  of  family  troubles.  Biclw^ 
Redmayne's  Ustemng  face,  vhitc  to  the  lips,  told  of  uo  commoD 
agony. 

•  It  appears/  he  began  in  a  quiet  business-like  way,  'thai  ifia 
Redmayne  left  her  home  early  on  the  morning  of  the  lltb  Novm* 
ber.  From  that  hour  to  this  nothing  has  been  heard  of  her.  Nw, 
having  occasion  some  days  ago  to  look  through  a  file  of  old  news- 
papers in  relation  to  another  case  I  have  on  hand,  I  came  npontlifl 
notice  of  an  inquest  held  on  a  yoimg  lady  who  died  suddealvonliul 
day — a  young  lady  whoso  christian  name  was  Grace,  and  whose  ige 
was  nineteen  ;  a  young  lady  who  had  arrived  in  the  neighbourb'wdrf 
Loudon  from  the  country,  within  an  hour  of  her  death.  SballlreaJ 
you  the  account  of  the  inqnest  ?' 

'Yes.' 

The  word  came  with  a  strange  muffled  sound  from  dry  while 
lips. 

Mr.  Kendel  read  first  one  paragraph,  and  then  two  or  thiw 
others,  from  different  papers.  One  was  more  difluse  than  the  rwt, 
a  small  weekly  paper  published  at  Highgato.  This  gave  a  detaiW 
account  of  the  inquest — headed,  '  Sad  and  sudden  Death  of  a  yonag 
Lady,' — and  dwelt  on  the  beauty  of  the  deceased  with  the  pcnuj-i- 
liner's  flourish. 

'The  man  called  himself  Walsh/  Richard  Redmayne  saiJ,  il 
last,  '  and  describes  the  girl  as  his  sister.' 

'  He  would  be  likely  to  suppress  his  real  name  under  such  ptis* 
fhl  circumstances,  and  to  conceal  his  real  relation  with  the  vouog 
lady.  Mind,  I  don't  say  that  this  poor  girl  must  needs  have  befli 
your  daughter — coincidences  are  common  enough  in  this  Ufa ;  W 
the  christian  name,  the  age,  the  date  all  agree.  Even  the  initial  is 
the  same — "Walgry,  "Walsh.  Come,  Mr,  Redmayne,  it  is  «  hard  liing 
to  trace  your  daughter's  steps  only  to  find  the  track  broken  off  sliort 
by  a  grave  ;  but  not  so  hard  as  to  find  your  child  as  many  a  mtf 
has  done,  in  something  worse  than  the  grave.* 

This  was  quite  a  burst  of  sentiment  for  Mr.  Kendel ;  but  hi* 
heart,  not  utterly  dried  up  by  alcohol,  was  touched  by  the  silenJ 
grief  of  the  yeoman.  That  desj>air,  which  betrayed  itself  only  by  the 
ghastly  change  in  the  man's  face,  the  altered  sound  of  the  mw'* 
voice,  was  more  awful  than  any  loud  expression  of  sorrow, 

'  Do  you  consider  this  clue  worth  following  up,  Mr.  Redmayne?' 

*  Yes,  I  will  follow  it,  and  the  murderer  of  my  child  oflerwarfii' 
answered  the  yeoman. 

He  sat  down  at  the  table  by  Mr.  Kendel's  side,  and  wrote  tl» 
name  of  the  coroner  and  some  particulars  of  the  inquest  in  bis 
pocket-book.  The  private  inquirer  watched  him  curiously,  wonder* 
ing  a  little  at  the  firmness  of  his  hand  as  he  wrote. 

'  Shall  I  follow  np  this  afijair  for  you,  Mr.  Rcdmayno  ?*  he 
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'  No,  I'll  do  that  myself.  If — if  the  girl  who  died  that  dfty  was 
my  daoghtor,  I  am  the  likeliest  person  to  find  it  out ;  but  if  I  fail,  I 
on  fall  back  upon  your  professional  skill.  You  shall  bo  paid  your 
Offa  price  for  what  you  have  done/ 

'  Thank  you,  sir.  I  wish  with  all  my  heart  I  could  have  brought 
yon  plcasanter  news.  Have  you  any  photograph  of  your  daughter, 
by  the  way '?     That  would  help  you  to  settle  the  question.' 

'Yes.  I  have  her  portrait,'  answered  Richard  Kedmayne,  touch- 
ing his  breast.  Ue  had  carried  his  daughter's  picture  iu  his  breast- 
pocket all  through  his  Australian  wanderings ;  only  a  rustic  photo- 
gnpber's  image,  a  snmll  wistful  face,  which  would  hardly  be  taken 
for  the  face  of  a  beautiftU  woman,  colour,  life,  expreasion^so  much 
that  made  the  beauty  of  the  original  being  wanting  in  this  pale 
lefleclion. 

It  was  settled,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Redmayne  should  go  to  High- 
gale  himself,  hunt  up  the  coroner,  and  follow  the  clue  afforded  by 
those  newspaper  paragraphs  as  far  as  it  might  lead  him. 

He  went,  found  the  coroner,  and  the  doctor  who  had  been  called 
in  at  Hillside  Cottiige,  when  Grace  lay  dead  in  her  lover's  arms. 
From  this  latter  he  obtained  a  close  description  of  the  dead  girl— the 
&ir  oval  face,  small  nose  and  mouth,  a  little  mole  just  under  the 
lauded  chin,  the  reddish-auburn  hair. 

There  was  no  doubt  it  'was  his  Giiice.  He  had  tracked  her  to 
the  end  of  her  brief  pilgrimage.  All  hia  dreams  of  the  future  were 
Over ;  the  fair  home  iu  which  they  were  to  have  begun  a  ne^v  life  to- 
gether, all  the  plans  and  hopes  which  had  buoyed  him  up  during 
that  weary  period  of  waiting,  were  done  with  now.  Mas,  whatever 
life  they  two  were  to  share  lay  beyond  the  stars  !  Upon  earth  his 
I  search  had  ended. 

I  '  Except  for  the  man  who  murdered  her,'  UJck  Redmayne  said  to 
Limself.  '  God  grant  that  I  may  live  long  enough  to  be  even  with 
liimP 

He  went  to  the  house  in  which  bis  darling  died.  There  had  been 

more  than  one  set  of  tenants  since  that  November  day  ;  but  the  cot- 

Itage  veaa  vacant  again,  and  a  board  advertising  the  fact  of  its  empti- 

liiess  was  up  in  the  neat  little  front  garden  :  *  Inrjnire  of  Mr.  Selby, 

house-agent,  Kentish  To^*n  ;  or  within.' 

Richard  Redma}Tie  went  in,  saw  the  little  drawing-room  where 
she  had  fallen,  struck  with  death  ;  the  pretty  bedchamber  above  where 
they  had  laid  her  in  her  last  quiet  slumber.  Ho  looked  at  these 
things  with  an  anguish  beyond  tears — beyond  passion,  or  curses  even 
— although  deep  iu  his  heart  there  was  something  bitterer  than  u 
cxsTse  against  her  betrayer. 

*  Perhaps  that  man  Kendel  was  right/  he  said  to  himself,  as  he 

stood  by  the  white-curtained  bed,  on  which  he  could  fancy  her  lying 

in  death's  awful  stillness  with  her  hands  folded  on  her  breast ;  *  per- 
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haps  it  -wns  better  she  KliniilJ  din  than  live  to  bo  what  that  vilkin 
meant  to  make  her.  Tiiauk  God  she  never  was  his  mistress  !  thauk 
God  death  cozue  between  them  !  And  yet  to  have  bad  my  girl  again 
' — even  a  faded  flower — to  have  watched  tlie  pole  face  grow  bright 
Again;  to  have  madti  a  new  life  for  her  in  a  new  world — 0  GchI,  how 
sweet  that  woald  have  been  !' 

He  thoiifrht  of  Bnlninh  Meads  ;  those  fertile  slopes  and  vslleys, 
the  silver  water-conrses  and  forest  backgronnd — all  their  glory  gone 
now.  Thought  of  the  place  as  he  had  pictnred  it  from  the  first,  with 
that  central  tigure,  the  child  of  his  love.  M'^ithout  it  what  availed 
those  green  pastures,  those  crystal  streams  ?  what  wero  they  but  a 
desert  waste  without  Grace  ? 

An  old  woman  was  taking  care  of  the  house,  an  ancient  beldame, 
with  one  sboulder  Itifrhor  than  the  other. 

*  I  helped  'em  to  lay  her  out,  poor  dear  !'  she  mumbled,  when 
Richard  questioned  her  about  the  young  lady  who  had  died  sud- 
denly in  that  house  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago.  '  Such  a  pretty 
eroetur',  with  lovely  auburn  hair  down  to  her  waist.  I  never  see  her 
alive,  though  I  was  here  when  the  gentleman  took  the  hoase.* 

*  You  saw  him,  then  ?'  Richard  cried  eagerly. 

'  I  should  think  I  did.  I  sor  him  artcr  she  was  dead.  O,  s«> 
gashly  pale — paler  than  the  corpse  a'most,  and  so  orful  quiet.  ;Vh,  it 
was  a  queer  set-out  altogether  !  When  he  took  the  house,  it  was  for 
his  young  wife,  he  said ;  when  the  ingqniss  come,  it  was  his  sister. 
Whatever  she  was,  he  was  precious  fond  of  her.  I  was  in  the  house 
till  a  hour  before  tbey  came,  helping  the  servants  to  finish  tho  clean- 
in'  and  suchlike ;  and  to  see  the  things  as  he'd  sent  in — flowers,  and 
hothouse  fruit,  and  partials  of  all  sorts  ;  birds,  and  a  pianer  that  was 
a  pcrfeck  pictnr'  only  to  look  at.  Yes,  whoever  she  was,  he  was  rare 
and  fond  of  her.' 

*  May  the  memory  of  her  cling  to  him  to  his  dying  day,'  mnttorod 
Rick  Redmayne,  *  poison  his  Hfe,  and  blight  him  on  his  deathbed  V 

The  crone  was  too  deaf  to  hear  this  smothered  imprecation.  She 
went  on  mombliug  about  the  *  sweet  young  creetur*/ 

*  What  was  the  man  like  ?'  Mr.  Redmayne  asked  her  presently. 
'  Mr.  Walsh  ?' 

'  Yes,  Mr.  Walsh.* 

*  Rather  a  handsome  man.  Tall  and  straight  and  dark — not 
80  young  as  she  was  by  ten  year  or  more,  hut  a  fine-lookin*  man.* 

*  Do  yon  know  what  became  of  him  after  the  inquest  ?* 

'  No  more  than  the  babe  unborn.  He  paid  a  month^a  rent, 
packed  up  all  the  silk  dresses,  and  slippers,  and  suchlike,  into  a  big 
portmenter,  had  it  put  on  the  top  of  a  kob,  and  rode  away  with  it* 
The  kehraan  as  took  him  would  know  where  he  went — none  of  us 
kuowed.' 

'  And  you  don't  know  where  the  cabman  came  &omj  I  suppose?' 
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•  Lord,  no,  sir;  Lc  was  fetched  proniiacuous.  Mn  Walali  paid 
for  everytUiuk  liberal ;  paid  the  cook  aud  'ouaemaid  their  month, 
and  paid  mc ;  paid  the  nndortaker — it  were  a  vt:ry  genteel  fhneralt 
mourning-coach  and  pair,  and  featherH  ou  the  'earse ;  paid  every- 
body, and  nobody  ast  him  no  questions.  But  it  was  a  queer  set- 
out  for  all  that ;  aud  there  must  havo  been  Bometliink  to  make  that 
pore  young  creetur'  go  off  dead  like  that.' 

•  Somethinj^,'  muttered  Richard;  *  yes — only  a  broken  heart. 
She  discovered  that  she  had  trusted  a  viUainj  and  the  discovery 
killed  her,     Tho  story's  plain  enough.* 

This  to  himself  rather  than  to  the  crone,  whose  dull  ears  did, 
BdHrwever,  distinguish  those  two  words,  '  broken  heart.* 
^^f  '  Broken  'art  ?  Yes,  pore  dear,'  she  whined,  *  that's  azackly 
what  the  'onsemaid  says,  while  we  was  a-smoothing  out  her  beauti- 
fiil  hair:  "There  was  soraethink  as  he  told  her — a  somethink  as  he 
said  to  her  soon  after  she  came  in — as  broke  hor  pore  'art ;"  and 
Chat  'onsemaid  spoke  the  gospel  trtith.  It  might  be  a  diseased  *art, 
there's  no  gainsaying  the  doctor ;  but  it  were  a  broken  one  into  the 
bargain.' 

Two  hours  later  on  tho  same  afternoon,  when  tho  winter  day- 
Kght  was  gro^ring  gray  and  thick,  Richard  Redmayne  stood  alone  in 
Hethcridgo  churchyard :  a  very  quiet  resting-place,  remote,  although 
within  fifteen  miles  of  London,  the  burial-ground  belonging  to  a  vil- 
lage that  lay  off  the  main  road,  away  from  the  beaten  tracks  of 
mankind^an  unambitious  graveyard,  where  there  were  no  splendid 
monuments,  only  an  air  of  supremo  repose. 

'  There  will  be  no  stone  to  mark  where  she  lies,  I  reckon,*  Mr. 
Bedmayne  said  to  himself  bitterly,  es  he  walked  slowly  to  and  fro 
among  the  humble  headstones.  *  A  man  would  hardly  set  up  a 
memorial  of  his  sin.* 

He  was  mistaken.  Not  in  a  nameless  grave  did  Grace  Red- 
mayne slumber.  He  came  at  last  to  a  broad  slab  of  polished  gray 
granite,  with  an  inscription  in  three  short  lines : 

GRACE. 

Died  November  Utb,  IHC-,  aged  10. 

Eqeu,  ebeu  1 

Her  epitaph  could  hardly  have  been  briefer :  and  thus  her  story 
dosed — with  a  tombstone. 

•  I  wonder  whore  hr  will  be  buried  when  his  time  comes?'  thought 
RJck  Redmayne;  'for  as  tliere  is  a  God  aboro  us,  if  ever  we  two 
meet  face  to  face,  I  shall  kill  him !' 

And  he  meant  it. 
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What  to  cook,  and  liow  and  when  to  cook  it,  arc  qucstione  not  very 
likely  to  have  vexed  tlic  minds  of  our  early  predecessors,  tie  fint 
life-tenants  of  our  fair  efitate,  the  world.  The  hunter  is  proverbiilly 
gifted  with  a  fine  appetite,  which  stands  in  no  need  of  shftrpeniiig 
by  other  sauces  than  that  of  hunger,  while  the  pastoral  races  tn 
uniformly  simple  in  their  tastes  and  irugal  as  to  their  diet.  WealUi 
and  luxury  must  have  made  some  progress  before  the  question,  boT 
to  obtain  a  dinner,  gives  way  to  the  more  aesthetic  difficulty  as  to 
how  that  dinner  shall  be  rendered  grateful  to  the  palate.  A'eiy  mk 
ideas  on  such  a  subject  seem  at  first,  as  was  natural,  to  have  pre- 
vailed. The  brass-greavod  Acbaians,  who  lay  so  long  in  their  weary 
leaguer  around  white-walled  Troy,  had  scarcely  parsed  beyond  il»e 
rudimentary  stage  of  kitchen-lore.  The  Homeric  banquets  are  but 
records  of  mighty  roasts,  where  whole  kids  and  quarters  of  osen 
revolved  before  piles  of  blazing  logs,  and  where  the  sole  merit  oft 
feast  was  its  Gargantuan  abundance.  Certainly  tlie  kinglets  of 
Argos  and  of  Ithaca  had  far  outstripped  the  Iroquois,  mnnchiog 
bis  raw  venison  on  the  darkling  shores  of  Lake  Huron,  or  IhoM 
LcBtrygoniana  whom  Herodotus  registered  as  subsisting  on  uncooked 
meat ;  but  simple  roast  and  boiled  were  all  that  they  had  to  carw 
with  their  bronze-bladed  daggers  upon  their  platters  of  smooth  beech- 
wood. 

It  is  to  Egypt,  the  dim  mysterious  birthplace  of  the  arts  of 
peace  and  war,  that  wc  owe  the  first  germs  of  scientific  cookery. 
Not  bravo  men  only,  but  clever  cooks  as  well,  flourished  bclore 
Agamemnon ;  but  it  was  in  Thebes  and  Memphis  that  they  wielded 
the  official  ludlo.     It  was   dearth,  indeed,  which  drove  Joeeph's 
kindred  tribe  into  Goshen,  and  the  first  rcbeUious  murmura  of  the 
departing  Israelites  referred  directly  to  the  soup-kettles  of  Egypt. 
The  very  mention  of  the  objects  regi*etfiilly  looked  back  to,  of  Uic 
cucumbers,  the  onions,  and  the  leeks,  spoken  of  in  tlie  same  breath 
with  the  *  tlesbpots'  of  the  great  heathen  empire,  explains  the  sap*!- 
rior  attractions  of  the  kitchens  beside  the  Yellow  Nile.    Egypt  and 
Mesopotamia,  richly  tilled  and  irrigated  like  a  market-garden,  over 
flowed  with  vegetables  at  a  time  when  Europe  mid  Western  Asia 
had  few  or  none.     With  its  granaries  full  of  corn,  its  ujilauds  wUita 
with  sheep,  and  its  cattle  grazing  in  thousands  on  mcadowiK  which 
have  gradually  been  rendered  sterile  by  the  encroaching  sand  of  the 
desert,  the  Nile  Valley  might  well  present  an  appearance  of  material 
prosperity  such  as  aroused  the  envy  of  its  neighbours.     There  was 
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a  splendid  court  also,  sustained  by  a  martial  aristocracy  and  by  a 
powerful  priesthood.  The  Pharaohs,  ho  sure,  had  cooks  as  well  as 
chemists  and  magicians,  as  well  as  butlers  and  bakers,  in  their 
imperial  household.  The  Greeks,  however,  improved  considerably 
Dpon  the  teachings  of  the  mother -country  of  western  civilisation. 
ft  was  the  lot  of  Egypt,  in  more  matters  than  one,  to  give  lessons 
irfaich  enabled  her  ptipils  to  surpass  tlteir  instructress.  The  sculptors 
of  old  Hellas,  under  whoso  hands  the  all-bat  breathing  marbles 
llowly  fltroggled  into  being,  wore  but  the  successora  of  those  toiling 
ftlone-hewers  of  PhUie  and  Luxor,  architects  rather  than  artists,  to 
irhose  chisels  we  owe  the  giant  statues  iu  those  halls  and  mummy- 
pits,  where  colossal  kings  and  towering  deities  still  impress  our  fancy 
by  the  mere  weight  of  their  dimensions  and  the  solemn  majesty  of 
liheir  impassive  Uneaments.  As  in  the  stadio,  so  among  the  sauce- 
pans, the  light  bright  quality  of  Grecian  wit  made  its  way.  Au 
&.tbcDiun  feast  was  now  no  longer,  as  in  the  heroic  age  of  spear- 
tihrowing,  a  mere  aggregation  of  roast  meat.  It  was  not  a  heavy 
(Deal,  but  the  few  dishes  that  figiued  on  un  Attic  menu  were  artfully 
iMSoned  and  neatly  served.  Hymettus  had  a  crisp  short  herbage, 
kuxed  with  thyme,  on  wliich  tho  mountain  sheep  ncquired  a  tlavour 
pore  delicate;  than  that  of  lowland  mutton.  Hyhla  had  honey  that 
^eeps,  even  in  the  nineteenth  century,  its  old  renown,  due  to  a  thou- 
Baud  \riId-flowers  that  the  bees  love  well.  The  blue  sea  brought 
dbb  to  the  Athenian's  very  door ;  and  there  was  no  lack  of  game  in 
the  well-wooded  and  well-watered  Greece  of  the  i>eriod,  before  axe 
$nd  fire  had  tliijmed  the  forests  and  lessened  the  rainfall.  The  A*ine 
bad  then,  as  now,  a  sort  of  clinging  afifection  for  the  friable  soil  of 
the  crumbling  rocks  that  face  the  Meclitemuiean ;  and  apples  could 
then  Ih;  grown  side  by  side  with  luscious  purj)lo  figs,  where  now 
en!y  a  range  of  gray-leaved  olivc-treea  rises  along  the  dosty  distance. 
The  Greek  made  the  most  and  the  best,  as  usual,  of  his  materials. 
His  larder  was  not  always  over-brimming,  but  his  table  was  pretty 
and  trimly  garnished,  with  snows  from  the  heights  above  Terape  to 
tool  his  jar  of  wine,  and  with  every  scrap  of  tunnyfish  and  morsel 
of  goat's  llesh  neatly  dished  among  cool  green  leaves  and  blushing 
roses. 

The  Persians,  who  for  many  a  year  were  accustomed,  like  the 
English  of  the  Confessor's  reign,  to  look  abroad  for  a  supply  of  nil 
tliat  could  minister  to  a  taste  for  elegance  and  luxun-,  perceived  the 
superiority  of  the  Attic  kitchen.  They  asked  Greeks  to  train  thoir 
soldiers,  to  buihl  their  cities,  to  adorn  llieir  temples,  and  to  prepare 
their  banquets  as  well.  The  Greek  chel\  in  his  milk-white  robes  of 
ofGce,  must  have  been  as  familiar  a  personage  in  the  households  of 
Mcdisli  satraps  and  Persiat*  govt^niors-general  as  was  tlio  Frencli 
man  cook  in  those  of  the  travelled  British  noblemen  of  the  eighteenth 
oentory.    Nowhere  else  than  in  Hellas  or  among  the  loniau  colc^uviv. 
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of  Afii&  Minor  could  the  viceroys  of  tlie  great  kliig  find  a  cook  fit  to 
humour  their  lordly  palates.     For  Egyptian  faro,  unimproved  v 
all  tho  world  ontsidc  the  enchanted  region  of  the  Nile  Valley 
been  changing,  seemed  gross  and  monotonous  to  those  who  Uil 
eaten  of  daintier  dishes  than  lentil-soup  and  black  stevs  of  mctt 
and  onions,  and  the  Jewish  cuisine  has  always  been  CBteemeil  too 
greasy  in  its  fat  plenty  to  attract  a  less  vigorous  race  of  baoqacten 
than  the  Hebrews.     The  little  that  was  known  of  Spaiu>  Gaol,  and 
North  Africa  came  filtered  thi'ough  Greek  channels.     Babylon  uul 
Lydia  had  fallen  beneath  the  assaiUts  of  the  Persian  arms,  and  with 
China  and  India,  cut  off  fi'om  Iran  by  mountain  and  wilddxiieas, 
there  was  no  communication  of  any  kind.     The  Persian  gnadeed, 
therefore,  sent  for  Greek  cooks,  as  they  summoned  Greek  pedAj;oc[iia 
to  teach  their  sons,  Greek  lute-players  to  moke  music  in  their  hilLf, 
and  Greek  limners  to  take  their  portraits.     Yet  that  this  wa:>  W 
a  compliance  with  the  demands  of  fashion  secjus  to  bo  proved  by  tk 
Coct  that,  long  after  the  overthrow  of  Alexander's  crowned  lieateointo 
and  their  iDtrusivc  dynasties,  the  national  kitchen  of  Persia  reasseiti^ 
itself,  and  even,  under  Hcliogabalus,  became  the  rage  at  Rome.  The 
Roman  spirit,  so  strong,  so  orderly,  and  yet  devoting  all  its  strcngtli 
and  all  its  wondrous  organising  power  to  objects  that  were  of  tiie 
earth  earthy,  set  cookery  on  u  pedestal  for  absolute  worship.    Eniy' 
where  else  in  the  world  even  gluttons  had  hatl  the  grace  to  be  SQB^ 
what  ashamed  of  an  immoderate  fondness  fur  good  cheer.    The  lunl 
practical  masters  of  the  earth  saw  no  reason  why,  having  fought  aoJ 
won,  they  should  not  enjoy  tho  spoils  of  victory,  and  accordingly 
they  CKftUed  Idtchcn-crafl  almost  to  a  level  witli  strategy  itself.    A 
good  Greek  cook — one  of  those  GrttcuU,  those  despised  ms&ikiiUf 
who  came  over  in  swarms  to  be  barbers  and  musicians,  tutors  vA 
house -decorators,  to  their  conquerors,  and  whom  the  fighting  Qoirittf 
hired  and  jeered  at — was  worth  many  a  silver  sesterce  of  amuul 
wages  in  Rome.     Let  him,  since  he  and  his  race  had  yet  the  gifto^ 
imagination  which  their  forefathers  had  put  to  nobler  uses,  mk  Ini 
subtle  brains  to-  dense  a  new  pleasure  for  the  gustatory  nervee  of 
wealthy  knights  and  senators ! 

Those  knigbts,  those  gilded  equestrians  who  fell  short  of  tbe 
highest  ranks  of  the  patrician  caste,  were  perhaps  the  most  invete- 
rate epicures  in  materialist,  mighty  Rome.  It  was  a  knight  who 
la  credited  witli  inventing  gloves,  that  he  might  devour  the  choicert 
morsels  at  the  board,  while  bis  ungloved  guests,  'm  that  furklesa  age, 
hesitated  to  scold  their  fingers  by  snatching  at  the  titbita  fresh  firom 
the  stewpan.  It  was  a  knight  who  gave  foiuieon  hundred  poi 
our  money  for  a  couple  of  those  giant  miu'xnas  that  were  ten 
carefully  in  Roman  fish-ponds.  The  passion  then  entertain 
lampreys  was  as  odd,  and  nearly  ns  costly,  as  tho  frenay  of  the 
for  tuhps.     The  ngly  eel-like  creatures,  viiih  their  fierce  cyee  aad 
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their  formidable  rows  of  white  teeth,  swam  gently  roand  the  marble 
basin  in  the  middle  of  the  inner  atrimn,  while  half  a  dozen  alares 
came  harrying  with  baskets  filled  with  whatever  food  exjierta  pro- 
nounced to  fatten  these  slimy  pets  the  quickest.  Well  if  the  master 
did  not  insist  on  tossing  in,  as  a  toothsome  treat  to  the  lampreys, 
one  of  that  trembling  compuny  of  living  chattels.  Such  things  haxc 
been  done,  and  with  impmiity,  in  the  ^^icked  old  capitjd  of  the  world. 
No  one  having  ever,  in  modern  timea,  seen  a  true  mura^ua  of  the 
enormous  size  and  weight  recorded  in  historr,  doubts  have  been 
thrown  on  the  veracity  of  the  chroniclers.  But  it  is  probable  that 
the  classic  scales  really  indicated  the  number  of  pounds  with  fair 
accuracy,  but  tliat  the  live  delicacy  was  not  a  genuine  lamprey,  but 
rather  some  similar  tenant  of  tlie  waters,  such  as  the  huge  and 
voracious  Silurus  Glanis,  still  foimd  in  the  Danube  and  the  Theiss. 
In  ffltteuing  domestic  animals  the  Romans  were  proficients.  They 
are  bcUevcd  to  have  been  the  first  to  cram  cliickeus  in  a  coop  and 
to  feed  fish  in  a  ste^vpond ;  and  although  the  Chinese  had  independ- 
ently arnved  at  much  the  same  rf^KultB,  the  inhabitants  of  the  seven- 
hUlcd  city  were  no  copjists.  They  had  a  sort  of  fondness  for  the 
pig  ;  on  animal  whose  nature  led  Imn  to  cooperuto  heartily  with  their 
practised  cflbrts  to  make  him  as  obese  as  possible,  that  be  might 
figure  creditably  on  the  table  ;  and  the  consumption  of  young  porkers 
in  a  classic  mansion  was  very  considerable,  to  judge  by  its  frequent 
mention  in  such  fragments  of  the  lighter  Latin  literature  us  have 
come  down  to  us.  It  would  seem  tlint  tlic  interesting  quadrupeds 
were  kept  tame  about  the  outer  court  and  kitchens,  and  that  the 
cook  himself  was  expected  to  act  as  butcher  when  the  hour  of  doom 
Arrived.  Calves  too  were  the  objects  of  great  care ;  while  sheep 
seem  to  have  been  regarded  rather  as  valuable  on  account  of  their 
wool  than  in  their  capacity  of  animated  mutton.  Fish  was  in  high 
4k'mand.  The  nets  of  the  busy  boutmen  were  perjtetually  sweeping 
the  violet  depths  of  the  sun-kissed  Campanian  sea.  It  was  work 
that  was  well  paid;  for  the  market  of  Rome  was  one  that  it  was  hard 
to  glot,  and  there  were  appreciative  buyers  ever  on  the  watch  for  a 
rftrity.  A  very  big  fish,  as  Juvenal  teUs  us,  a  wise  piscator  would 
juoke  haste  to  ofier  as  a  tribute  on  the  threshold  of  Ctesor's  kitchen  ; 
if  Io3'alty  warred  with  covetousnesa,  some  zealous  tax-gatherer 
not  unlikely  to  claim  the  scaly  monster  as  a  fugitive  fi-om  the 
imperial  rUaria;  but  all  minor  captures  were  sure  to  prove  profit- 
Able  to  the  men  of  hook  and  seine. 

The  Itttmans,  however,  scorned  to  trust  wholly  to  the  resources 
of  Italian  fields  and  waters  for  the  replenishing  of  their  thousand 
saucepans  and  the  loading  of  their  legion  spits.  Their  supplies  were 
drawn  from  north  ami  south  alike,  and  their  foragers  were  stopped 
by  no  difficulties  of  time  and  distance.  The  stiu'tieon  reached  them 
£rom  the  ii'ozcu  north,  and  the  luscious  figs  of  Carthage  from  the 
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sontb.  In  every  nook  of  the  proTinces  there  was  hardly  a  rustic  wbc 
found  aujlhiug  worth  the  finding,  perhaps  trafHes,  poaatblir  shell- 
fish, very  likely  the  wild  boar  of  the  Unibrian  aplands,  who  did  not 
cry  out  to  hifi  comrado  savages,  *  Where  is  the  quipstor?  AVhereis 
the  inteudaut  or  the  freedman  of  my  lord  the  procxirator  ?  This 
must  go  to  our  masters  at  Home.*  And  to  Rome  went  all  tbatms 
best  and  most  dehcate  in  every  conquered  district :  from  Armeuii  to 
Bcveland,  from  Portugal  to  Chersonese,  Rome  really  and  litcmll.v 
did  '  eat  up'  the  vassal  countries,  wringing  from  them  whatem 
might  fill  her  Brobdingnag  lurder  at  home.  Com  and  wine,  oil  soil 
beans,  poured  fast  into  the  port  of  Ostium,  for  Rome  mast  be  Ted, 
let  who  would  fast ;  and  even  before  the  emperors  arose  to  deal  dolr* 
of  food  to  the  poor  and  turbulent  citizens  of  the  plebs,  the  city  M 
begun  to  demand  from  its  nUers  bread  and  games.  The  Qp})er  tec 
thousand  of  the  all-conquering  nation  asked  for  no  rations.  Ronnii 
senators,  Roman  patricians,  knights  who  owed  their  fortunes  to  nstar 
or  to  a  lucky  chance  in  squeezing  Cilicia  or  Marseilles,  were  willing 
to  pay  for  the  indiUgeuce  of  their  expensive  whims.  For  them  it 
was  that  Europe  and  Asia  were  ransacked  to  find  the  materials  for 
a  single  feast.  A  Roman  dinner  was  in  some  respects  stereotyi**!. 
Like  our  ovnti,  it  had  its  appropriate  commencement  and  tenuinft' 
tion.  It  he^au  with  on  egg,  as  we  consider  sonp  the  inevitable  pre- 
liminary. Apples  ended  the  repast.  Pineapples  pei-ched  iu  « 
epergne  more  or  less  splendid,  and  perhaps  wreathed  with  a  supple- 
mentary garland  of  pale  grapes,  end  it  in  our  times.  But  there  is 
room  for  much  vaiiety  between  the  traditionary  turtle  and  the  en- 
forced dessert. 

Much  of  variety  there  was.     The  other  day.  when  Paris  WM 
besieged,  and  strange  dainties  were  dressed  by  skilful  hands  for  those 
who  still  could  pay,  what  bulky  shades  may  have  flitted  past  tlM 
plute-glass  windows  of  Chevet  and  Vefour,  of  the  Cafe  Anglais  and  rf 
the  Maison  Doree!     Can  we  nut  fiiucy  Vitellius  knitting  his  hcan 
brows  at  the  notion  of  a  fresh  sauce,  and  Apicius  smirking  over  the 
prospect  of  a  new  flavour?     There  would  be  Heliogabalns,  priest  of 
the  sun  before  he  was  emperor  of  the  Romans,  eager  in  the  pmsoit 
of  the  gastronomy  iu  which  he   had  wasted  the  ransom  of  a  Cirsnr. 
Horace  would  have  hovered  near,  mentally  arranging  the  neat  coaplcU 
that  should  embalm  alike  the  queer  food  and  the  questionable  par- 
takers.    Rats  have  been  eaten  of  old  time.     Spanish  and  Jewish 
cities,  hemmed  in  by  the  legionaries,  have  been  reduced  to  singnl&r 
straits.     But  never,  beyond  a  doubt,  did  the  famished  folks  inside 
make  their  dinner  of  rats  vautca  it  la  Madetr,     How  could  they? 
Theru  was  no  Madeira.     Neither  the  island  nor  the  wine  had  as  yet, 
aocurding  to  the  poet,  '  trembled  to  a  kiss,'     There  was  not  even, 
before  Colnmbus  and  America,  the  pimento,  without  which  a  cil, 
Moording  to  high  authority,  is  mieatable. 
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Whatoter  was  strange,  or  odd,  or  expensive,  or  far-fetched,  the 
Romans  desired  to  eat;  and  never  were  people,  considering  the  difli- 
colt3'  of  transport,  so  well  served.  Not  only  had  they  no  steam- 
boats, no  expref^fi  train  rushing  under  a  high  presanre  of  throhbing 
valve  and  beating  piston  along  leagues  of  iron  way,  bnt  even  a  decent 
tnmpike  road  was  denied  them.  Those  long  straight  militur}*  ronles 
of  theirs,  up  hill,  down  dale,  pointing  inflexibly  towards  the  goal, 
amst  have  been  ill-metalled  and  not  too  smooth.  The  post  service 
was  for  Cfesar  and  his  miriistci*s  and  led  captains,  and  for  them 
alone.  The  general  pubUc  found  scanty  facilities  in  those  times; 
yet  they  nut  only  travelled,  but  actually  kept  up  an  incessant  parccl- 
trat!ic  between  Tay  and  Tiber,  between  Home  and  Rennes.  The 
uumenso  deumnds  of  Rome,  the  presence  of  such  a  body  of  pay- 
masters, possessing  four-fiilhs  of  such  capital  as  existed  in  the  then 
knonvn  world,  overcame  the  awkwardness  of  sending  tlie  cream  of 
what  the  provinces  had  to  send  to  the  palaces  of  the  Aventlne  and 
the  iiiii'  villas  of  Baiu.>. 

Kating  was  a  science,  purveying  was  as  the  carefhl  labour  of 
learned  professors.  A  new  dish  might  be  likened  to  a  new  star,  and 
certainly  made  more  stir  in  aristocmtic  circles  in  Rome  than  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Georgium  Sidus  could  possibly  have  doue.  *  Have  you 
(lined  with  Apicius  lately  ?  No.  Then  hang  yotm?elf,  Caius,  or 
get  au  invitation.  Tliose  patties  of  his,  beccaficoes*  tongues  mixed 
with  the  ttmeful  tongues  of  nightingales,  would  arouse  the  dead  to 
life,  Hercules  be  with  us  !  what  a  Gotli  you  arc,  my  Caius  !  Yet 
surely  your  grand  relations  of  the  Clodii  would  get  you  asked  to  the 
banquet  of  the  Nones  of  April  ?' 

Romans  had  in  them  something  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  and  could 
e»joy  a  solitarj'  meal.  The  famous  phrase,  *  Lncnllus  dines  with  Lu- 
oqIIus/  by  no  means  implied  that  the  prince  of  classic  <liimor-givers 
fooud  his  invitations  slighted,  or  that  guests  were  scarce.  But  eat- 
ijig  was  a  solenm  affair :  conversation  was  apt  to  distract  tho  mind 
from  its  due  appreciation  of  rare  flavours  and  delicate  aftertastes. 
And  then  who  so  worthy  to  relish  the  good  things  bought  from  foreign 
purveyors  at  prices  often  surpassing  the  mere  weight  of  the  commo- 
dity in  gold — the  sharks'  fins  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  the  ambergris 
&oni  the  same  mystic  part  of  the  world,  beyond  the  Giant's  Pillars 
of  Gades,  beyond  the  black  mass  of  Mount  Atlas,  the  jwrpoiso 
packed  in  snow,  and  sent  by  special  courier  from  the  bleak  shores 
of  the  BatHvian  sea,  the  yellow  partridges  netted  beside  tho  Jordan, 
the  |>ea-chick  which  the  swarthy  dealer  warranted  as  having  come 
alive  in  its  coop  from  the  untrodden  lands  whence  Pyrrhns  had  drawn 
hia  elephants — as  the  lord  and  purchaser  of  so  many  expensive  items 
in  this  sumptuous  bill  offai*e  ?  \V]io  knew  as  did  Lucullns  the  tnie 
merits  of  the  succuleut  oyster  from  IJritain,  of  the  fat  bears' 
brought  in  by  savage  hunters  from  beyond  the  Golden  Cheraoncac 
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the  Crimea,  of  the  porcupine  trapped  in  Calabria,  or  of  the  tortoise 
of  Tripoli,  and  the  plump  inoollon  from  Corsican  mountains? 

The  majority  of  Antphitryons,  of  course,  were  not  ansocinL  It 
was  very  well  for  a  bum  epicure  like  LucuUus  to  eit  aloue  at  Us 
feast,  like  little  Jack  Homer  in  the  nursery  ballad,  and  in  leisordy 
fashion  to  pick  the  plums  of  pleasure  out  of  the  pie  of  selfishuctt; 
but  there  was  too  much  of  ostentation  and  of  display  in  the  life  of « 
rich  Komau  to  permit  of  the  exclusion  of  fnends  and  para:sites  from 
the  dinner-table.  Daily,  in  a  thousand  villas  and  palaces,  Diva 
fared  magnificently  in  the  centre  of  a  swarm  of  rose-crowned  wtwl- 
lers.  Every  dish  was  critically  discussed,  every  extraordinaiy  diiatj 
from  abroad  was  bragged  about  and  vaunted  to  the  skies ;  tht-'ivwa 
honorary  mention  for  tlic  ingenious  discoverer  of  a  new  sauce,  soog, 
and  music  ;  and  the  old  Faleruian  of  the  tall  wine-pitchers  bogmW 
the  delay  between  the  successive  c^ursea.  The  artificial  appetite  of 
an  accomplished  Koman  was  not  to  be  appeased  by  simple  eating; 
and  the  *  second  hunger,'  the  invention  of  which  was  ascribed  to 
Nei'o*s  boon  companions,  was  as  well  understood  in  polite  Rome  u 
the  moans  of  procuring  it  were  indulgently  regarded. 

The  splendid  inconsistent  Middle  Ages,  with  their  strange  ming* 
ling  of  frugality  and  lavishness,  of  stem  asceticism  and  of  riotoai 
profusion,  did  little  to  advance  the  science  of  gastronomy.  Jhtn 
were  festivals,  no  doubt,  on  the  occasion  of  some  royal  weddiii{!« 
victorious  peace,  when  the  very  gutters  of  the  stre'ets  ran  red  irilfe 
grape-juice,  when  the  city  fountains  spouted  forth  crimson  shores 
of  Bordeaux  wine,  and  when  oxen  were  roasted  whole  in  the  niarlul- 

place.      There  were  bauijUL-ts  surpassing  in  scenic  eifecl  anyliuag  

which  even  pagan  Kome — then  lying  dead,  a  despoiled  and  forgott^H 
queen,  with  dust  on  her  purple,  and  with  her  golden  crown  tamiaS^ 
and  dimmed — had  ever  beheld.     How  rich  and  fimciful  the  deTictf 
of  the  mediccval  postrj'cook,  of  the  painstaking  kitchener,  of  the 
colour-loving  epoch  that  intervenes  botween  the  fii-st  crusade  aai 
the  revival  of  learning !    That  prodigious  pasty  that  siiuulaftt  i 
fortress,  how  craftily  have  been  moulded  its  turrets  and  its  bttlW' 
ments,  the  crenelated  walls,  the  Hags  that  flutter  from  the  k«p 
tower,  the  drawbridge,  the  muai,  the  barbican ! — all  tme  to  Cuct,  tc^ 
all  of  mere  pie-crust,  bedecked  with  variously-tinted  sugar,  bought 
from  the  miscreant  Saracen,  through  the  help  of  Genoese  tnffidkets. 
That  other  monstrous  pie,  who  knows  whether  a  live  dwarf  may  no* 
lie  concealed  within  its  recesses,  like  Siiion's  Greeks  within  ti* 
wooden  horse  of  Tro^,  ready,  when  the  top  crust  shall  be  lifted,  W 
squeak  furth  a  merry  roundel  and  drink  a  health  to  the  king's  graoe? 
And  the  }ieacock — what  a  bu'd  it  is !  how  gorgeous  it  looks  witb  iU 
glorious  train  spread  out  like  a  many-coloured  fan,  and  its  crestol 
head  uplifted  as  if  in  pride  !  It  was  Hrotlier  John  front  the  convent, 
you  tell  me,  that  overlaid  the  legs  of  the  piincely  bird  with  all  thil 
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B  gold  which  makes  them  glitter  in  the  son,  do^-n  to  the  very 
v-tips,  like  the  actual  sunbeams  thcmsclvea.  The  good  monk  has 
le  his  work  warvciloas  well.  Presently  the  knights  will  come 
RTftrd*  one  by  one,  each  with  hiB  good  sword  drawn,  to  swear  in 
>lic,  before  heaven,  and  the  ladies,  and  the  peacock,  as  the  quaint 
anla  mns«  to  quit  thcmsclvcB  well  in  the  new  expedition  that  is 
rt  against  the  iutidel. 

Bat  a  banquet  of  the  Middle  Ages  appealed  rather  to  the  eye 
D  it  would  have  done  to  a  cultivated  taste.  As  far  as  birds  and 
1  went,  our  ancestors  were  omnivorous,  scttinj^  a  high  value  on 

swan,  the  heron,  the  crane,  and  the  cormorant,  and  having  no 
ognonco  to  the  whale,  the  porpoise,  and  other  cetaceous  crea* 
es,  which  we  now  abandon  to  the  Esquimaux,  Their  brawn,  their 
okitd  geeBe,  and  other  preserved  luxuries,  are  lightly  esteemed 
their  degenerate  descendants ;  wlule  even  the  glorified  peacock, 
wning  ornament  of  the  whole  dinner,  was  probably  as  tough  as 
da  stringy  6csh  had  been  cleverly  coimterfeited  in  white  leather, 
was  pcrhajis  well  for  the  chief  actors  in  these  feasts  of  chivalry 
tt  their  magnificent  merry-makings  were  but  occasional. 

£iigland,  on  accotmt  of  her  extensive  trade  by  sea,  not  so  much 
[eed  with  distant  countries  as  with  the  Hanso  towns  and  Venice 
1  the  Netherlands,  had  one  temptation  to  excess  from  which  the 
and  peoples  of  the  Continent  were  exempt.  She  suffered  uudcr 
dethora  of  spices.  A  student  of  old  rolls  which  commemorate  the 
.gts  of  City  guilds  and  the  entertainments  of  Lord  Mayors,  stands 
hast  at  the  fearful  catalogue  of  cinnamon  and  cloves,  of  nutmeg 
ft  ZDBoe,  and  ginger  and  safiron,  with  which  the  meal  was  sea- 
[lod.  The  cooks  of  the  Plantagcnct  period  Imd  what  is  profes- 
(Dally  styled  a  lieavy  hand.  Not  content  with  adding  a  sly  pinch, 
moderate  sprinkling,  of  the  odoriferous  products  of  Ceylon  and 
va,  they  seemed  to  believe  that  to  have  too  much  of  a  good  thing 
,8  impossible,  and  so  fiung  in  the  Eastern  condiments  by  pounds, 
firon  in  particular,  now  almost  entirely  disused,  was  formerly  em* 
)yed  in  wild  profusion,  half  the  dishes  on  the  board  being  coloured 
Iden  yellow  by  the  aid  of  this  substance.  It  is  not  wonderful  if 
ep  drinking  was  customary,  for  the  mouths  of  the  guests  must 
ve  heeu  ablaze  with  the  heat  of  the  fiery  and  thirst- provoking 
tnds  that  were  set  before  them. 

With  the  Renaissance  there  came  in,  along  with  a  revived  love 
•  daasic  verse  and  classic  art,  some  desire  for  a  different  mode  of 
ling.  The  ancients,  it  was  known,  had  been  as  profound  on  the 
bjcct  of  hashes  as  of  hexameters,  and  had  flavoured  a  pie  with  as 
ich  skill  as  they  planned  a  portico.  And  in  that  branch  of  the 
loscitated  arts  France  took  the  lead.  The  modern  Italians,  moro 
iTDod  probably  than  their  lively  rivals  on  the  other  Hide  of  the 
ps,  were  instinctively  too  thrifty  to  emulate  the  prandial  extrava- 
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gance  of  tlieir  heathen  precursors.  But  the  French  took  Tcry  kindly 
to  the  toils  of  spit  and  pipkin ;  and  before  loug  the  reputation  of 
tlieir  couks  ntood  highest  iu  Europe.  A  few  oUl  Roman  redpes  irrre 
doubtless  disinterred  from  the  dusty  shelves  of  monldering  libraries. 
The  wealthier  monasteries  coold  supply  a  good  deal  of  traditioiurj 
information  as  to  the  myBteries  of  the  kitchen,  since  there  h>d 
always  been  abbots  who  saw  no  hann  in  nice  eating ;  and  the  per- 
fervid  fancy  of  the  Gaul  speedily  struck  out  new  paths  for  itself.  Tlic 
French  cook  was  vainer  than  bis  compeers  elsewhere ;  Imt  it  mnit 
be  owned  that  he  did  much  to  justify  his  good  opinion  uf  his  meriU- 
He  was  ready,  if  need  l>e,  to  die  for  his  professional  repute.  V»U.i 
falling  oil  his  owti  sword  because  the  fish  had  not  arrived  in  time  (or 
the  diuner  of  the  King  of  France,  deserves  to  rank  with  those  Ja- 
panese enthusiasts  who  salve  their  wounded  honour  by  the  Uaiip 
Despatch.  One  of  the  ornaments  of  Louis  XIIT.'s  court  owed  his 
title  of  prince  and  his  fortune  to  the  fact  that  his  grandfather  hid 
been  muster-cook  to  Henry  IH.  Ude  wrote  as  earnestly  aboot  tke 
principles  of  cookery  as  Descartes  of  those  of  metaphysics. 

French  cooks,  always  a  sensitive  and  irascible  race,  have  seldaa 
got  on  very  loug  Avith  their  English  employers.  Kveu  high  aabriw 
have  not  proved  tempting  enougli  to  reconcile  tlicsc  olchemiBt*  of 
the  kitchen  to  a  climate  which  chilled  their  spirits,  and  to  wli&t  Ibejr 
uonsideretl  as  insular  indiflerence  to  the  canons  of  taste.  To  pis« 
a  good  dish  unnoticed  was  a  slight  to  the  clever  artist  who  hid 
concejitrated  his  genius  upon  it.  To  add  salt  to  the  sonpf  or  pejiptr 
to  the  ragout,  was  a  mortal  affront.  If  Anatole  were  not  so  luckv  n 
to  be  abk'  to  season  to  milord's  fancy,  let  him  go.  He  was  dew- 
latcd ;  but  double  wages  should  not  bind  him  to  a  service  in  which 
his  poor  attempts  to  attain  perfection  were  iudiiTcrontly  eyed.  C«i»' 
baceres  and  Talleyrand  found  their  *  officers  of  the  mouth"  as  jcakms 
and  diflicult  to  manage  as  if  they  had  been  marshals  or  diplomatiab. 

The  ijiflaeuce  which  was  fonuerly  gained  and  preserved  by  dint 
of  dinner-giving  is  now  verj*  much  a  thing  of  the  past.     To  conxwt 
a  hatterie  de  aiis'tne  into  political  artillery,  and  to  win  votes  in  the 
House  by  the  argiunents  of  old  wine  and  fat  venison,  would  bo  \em 
easy  now  than  it  was  to  the  ministers  of  the  four  Georges.     The 
truth  is,  that  club-life,  in  this  as  iu  other  respects,  has  worked  a 
social  change,  and  has  distinctly  diminished  the  imjwrtAnoe  of  the 
Amphitryon.   A\Tien  the  choice  lay  between  an  ill-cooked  and  aloTenlt 
meal  at  a  tavern,  and  a  still  worse  repast  in  lodgings,  the  bachelof 
resident  iu  London  found  an  almost  inesistible  temptation  in  a  good 
dinner.    It  is  curious  to  murk  how  the  memoir-writers  of  sixty  yean 
since  prattle  of  the  inntations  they  received,  and  how  the  good  cheer 
and  the  diHtinguished  conipauv  served,  in  their  eyes,  to  throw  a  sort 
of  golden  nimbus  arotmd  the  founder  of  the  feast.    The  Bight  Hov. 
Gontlcman,  or  His  Grace,  was  quite  alivo  to  the  advantage  of  conci- 
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luring  risinpr  talent.    The  clever  young  man,  whose  heart  throbbed 
exultant  at  the  prospect  of  meetiii<,'  blue  ribboiiH  and  diamond  coro- 
nets, and  the  famous  people  of  whose  nanica  the  meagre  newspapers 
of  the  time  wore  full,  paid,  ailcr  a  fashion,  fur  his  dinner.   He  wrote 
I  pamphlet  in  defence  of  his  noble  friend's  public  poli<;y.     If  he  had 
*  happy  knack  for  epigram,  he  lampooned,  which  was  better  still, 
the   right  bon.  gentleman's   principal   opponent.     }Iis  verses,  in- 
scribed in  my  lady's   album,  and  shown  in  confidence  to  half  the 
town  before  a  month  was  out,  were  reckoned  as  very  neat  indeed. 
Perhaps  he  went  iutu  Parliament  aa  member  for  the  duke's  pet  seat 
of  Little  Pooketborough,  and  voted,  if  he  did  not  think,  as  liis  patron 
would  have  had  him  vote.      The  old  state  of  things  has  of  course 
passed  away.     An  ijivitatiou  to  even  the  most  superb  banquet  is  no 
longer  the  compliment  it  was.     Young  men  about  town  are  at  any 
imte  joint  proprietort^  in  a  Pall -Mall  palace.     Their  subscription 
enables  them  to  avail  themselves  of  the  skill  of  a  culinoiy  artist  who 
has  perhaps,  like  Soyer  or  GoufTe,  won  his  gastronomic  spurs  in 
royal  kitchens,  and  whose  salary  is  higher  than  the  pay  of  Prussian 
generals.     The  club  plate,  the  club  cellar,  the  club  senants,  help  a 
diner  of  slender  means  and  re&ned  habits  to  live  within  his  income, 
lud  the  contrast  between  wealthy  magnificence  and  gilded  poverty 
by  no  means  so  striking  as  it  was  some  generations  past. 
All  things  considered,  it  may  be  owned  that  the  modem  dinner- 
able,  the  table  of  to-day,  upproachcs  as  nearly  to  the  old  Greek 
ype  aa  is  compatible  with  the  widely  divergent  character  of  the  two 
etTiliBations.     It  certainly  approaches  the   classic  pattern  in  two 
Suable  particulars — beauty  and  repose.      There  is  muth  to  please 
lie   eye.     Instead  of  the  heavy  silver  dish -covers  beliind  which 
Theodore  Hook  and  Sydney  Smith  began  that  file-firing  of  puus  and 
Nira^oxes  which  was  to  last  till  tea-time,  we  now  see  bright  blossoms 
md  graceful  green  fronds  of  drooping  fern,  and  rich  ripe  fniit  obvi- 
cosly  piled  up  rather  to  be  looked  at  than  for  any  grosser  piiqiose, 
and  pretty  vases,  and  here  and  there  a  flash  of  crystal  or  a  gleam  of 
burnished  metal  visible  through  the  flowers.     Our  personal  prepara- 
tions for  the  repast  are  not,  it  is  true,  quite  up  to  the  Athenian 
standard.    We  neither  WTcathc  our  heads  with  blush-roses  nor  carry 
doves  nestling  among  the  folds  of  our  robes.     We  content  ourselves 
vith  chairs,  and  do  not  loll  on  ivory  couches  among  silken  pillows. 
Nobody  fans  us  with  rustling  pahn-Ieavcs  out  of  Syria,  or  with  peacock 
feathers  from  the  far  Ind.     No  slaves  swing  censors  sinnnering  with 
the  perfumes  of  Arabia.    Music  itself  is  not  a  very  frequent  addition 
to  oar  joys,  unless  an  organ-grinder  catches  sight  of  the  illuminated 
windows,  and  refuses  to  '  move  on.'     We  no  more  think  of  sum- 
moning our  own  flutists  and  lute-players  to  play  soft  airs  behind  a 
screen,  than  we  should  dream  of  engaging  the  services  of  the  Ethio- 
pian Sereuoders,  banjo,  bones  and  all,  from  the  public-bouse  where 
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our  coachmen  dmk  their  beer.  The  introdaotioD  of  opera-teoM 
to  perform  in  even  the  moet  elegant  of  boUets  would  now  be  toM 
an  oupardonable  anachronism.  After  all^  wc  nndcrstund  the  art  of 
qniet  even  better  than  did  th^^  ancients.  Classic  repose,  especiilif 
in  Rome,  wag  quite  compatible  with  making  othor  people  woric  toj 
hard  indeed  for  one's  amnsement. 

But  what  au  improvement  ia  the  modem  Belgrarian  dinnerciur 
the  coarser  hospitality  of  our  grandfathers!  Sorely  it  is  better  to 
see  and  sniff  bright  sweet  flowera  and  cool  green  leaves,  to  say  no- 
thing of  hot-house  pineapples  and  blooming  grape -clusters,  than  lo 
employ  the  same  senRes  with  reference  to  steaming  sirloins  -of  bM^ 
and  Hiuoking  saddles  of  mutton.  Why  should  it  ever  have  beet 
thought  necessary  that  a  monstrous  tish  should  lie  wolloniug  on  hii 
fiat  dish  at  one  end  of  the  table,  seeming  to  gasp  with  his  widelr- 
gaping  mouth,  while  his  round  whit«  eyes  stared  at  the  compuiyiii 
mute  reproach  ?  Why  was  it  indispensable  to  balance  this  finny 
captive  by  a  caldron  of  hot  soup,  cnphcmistically  styleii  a  tureen, 
and  large  enough  to  have  contained  a  fatted  calf  in  the  form  ofmocl: 
turtle  ?  And  then  the  carving~tho  horrid  sharpening  of  the  knife 
with  which  some  enthusiastic  operators  insisted  on  preluding  the 
ceremony,  the  cutting  and  slicing  and  disnicmbering  of  blamelMS 
fowls,  the  dissection  ofa  quarter  of  lamb,  or  the  sacrificial  observinc* 
of  carving  a  haunch  of  venison — are  we  not  well  rid  of  these,  and  of 
the  hideous  anatomical  talk  to  which  they  gave  rise  among  some  tit 
'4ho  seniors  of  the  party,  the  heroes  of  a  hundred  banquets  ?  That 
there  should  ever  have  been  a  time  when  society  tolerated  canvera- 
tion  about  sidebones  and  alderman's  walks,  and  when  a  carver  cooU 
be  complimented  on  the  neatness  with  which  he  made  the  tmnsverae 
cut  in  performing  on  a  saddle  of  mutton,  or  the  unerring  dexterity 
with  which  he  articulated  the  joints  of  a  wild  duck,  soems  odd  la 
neophytes  bom  nndcr  a  milder  system.  Then  the  drinking  irine 
with  this  person  and  that,  the  nodding  of  heads  and  jerking  of  gbttw 
that  went  on  throughout  the  formidable  lengtli  of  tho  old -fashioned 
table ;  the  delay  between  the  courses,  when  everybody  sat  bdpIeM 
around  a  desert  of  white  damask ;  the  exuberant  philanthropy  inth 
which  host  and  hostess  conjured  ttieir  friends  to  eat  and  drink  man 
than  was  good  for  them !  Who  ever  presses  a  guest  to  eat  now  ? 
ITint  peine  forte  et  dure  is  orer,  lot  us  hope  in  perpetuity,  and  the 
new  mode  of  dining  saves  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Amphitryon  what  mnstbsTB 
been  a  moat  laborious  task. 

There  are  admirers  of  old  ways  still,  who  regret,  or  who  say  tfalt 
thoy  regret,  tho  antique  observances  of  a  more  demonstratively  hoa- 
pitablo  ago.  The  obsolete  has  never  been  without  a  faithfiil  few  to 
King  its  praisos.  Tho  adoption  of  forks  was  a  national  blessisg ;  M 
Wti  may  bo  sura  that  they  wero  not  introduced  withont  a  protest  ott 
ihf  ptrt  of  tho  Mftstor  Slenders  and  Justice  Shallows  of  the  ^,  h 
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ikvojix  of  the  good  old  English  custom  of  eating  with  no  sharp  instru- 
ment to  assist  the  fingers  in  their  natural  task.  When  horns  gave 
place  to  drinking-glasses,  when  porcelain  plates  replaced  the  platter 
cf  hard  wood  and  the  trencher  of  greasy  pewter,  when  dining-room 
iloors  were  covered  with  Turkey  carpets  instead  of  with  rushes,  the 
groans  of  some  elderly  Britons  must  have  saluted  the  change.  To 
please  every  one  is  proverhially  difficult,  and  we  need  not  grudge  the 
Teterans  of  the  mahogany  the  harmless  luxury  of  gromhling  at  French 
'kickshaws,'  flower-decked  tahles,  and  diners  a  la  Russe.  But  as 
legards  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  numher,  there  is  little 
doubt  but  that  our  modem  meal  approaches  as  nearly  possible  to  the 
ideal  of  what  a  dinner  should  be. 

JOHN  HARWOOD. 


A  JUNE  MEMORY 


Ben  bath  tlie  bazel  blossoms 

01*  that  deep  Dcvoa  lane, 
I  saw  tJie  sunflet  splendonr 

Gilding  the  wavy  grain  ; 
The  oTeoiug  shadows  decponM, 

I  waited,  waited  yet : 
Do  yon,  my  love,  remember? 

Can  you,  my  own,  forget? 

There,  in  the  mellow  gloaming, 

When  all  the  world  was  still, 
I  watch 'd  the  great  sun  sinking 

Behind  the  well-known  hill. 
Alone,  my  love — not  lonely — 

On  that  sweet  eve  in  June, 
I,  waiting,  watch*d  the  crescent 

Of  the  faint  and  silver  moon. 

You  came ;  my  heart  had  told  me. 

My  love,  that  you  were  near, 
Long  ere  yonr  dear,  dear  footstep 

Fell  on  my  list'ning  cor ; 
Long  ere  those  words  were  spoken — 

Those  words  I  hear  them  yet : 
My  love,  do  you  remember  ? 

Can  I,  my  own,  forget  ? 


T.  n.  9.  St 
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A  bclnubi  piirttoTQ 

BY  GBOBGE  AUQUSTrS  SALjL 


V.    LlTTLB  8UAKO-6TEBKT  AND  TltE  JUKIOH  FttOCBELT. 


.BMS  and  the  man — or  rather  the  men — I  sing ;  but  pray  don't  be 
alarmed  at  this  exordinm,  nor  deem  that  I  intend  pulling  out  the 
Dryden-Virgil  stop  of  the  literary  organ.  I  have  nothing  to  say 
^bont  'haughty  Juno*8  unrelenting  hate;'  tho  disastrous  peregri- 
tialions  of -^^neas  and  *  the  thin  remains  of  ruined  Troy  ;'  the  race 
of  Albau  Fathers,  or  '  the  long  glories  of  immortal  Rome.' 

Of  arms,  norcrthclcss^  and  of  the  woi'riord  who  wield  them,  I 
am  now  intent  upon  singing.  The  refrain  to  this  paper  will  be  the 
rub-a-dub  of  drums  and  tlie  fanfare  of  trumpets;  nor  be  surjuised 
if  you  hear  from  time  to  time  the  f«iuoak  of  the  ear-piercing  life. 
This  is  a  Vision  of  the  Sword  ;  of  shakoes,  helmets,  shell-jackets, 
kna])sacks,  orderly -books  ^  pipeclay,  heel-ball,  scarlet  and  gold  lace, 
white  plumes  and  crimson  sashes.  I  intend  to  be  intensely  military. 
I  have  read  up  Ciesar  (of  course  in  Mr.  Trollope's  translation), 
Polybius,  Xenophon,  Count  Philippe  de  Segur,  and  Sir  Gamett 
WoUeley's  Soldier's  Pocket-Book.  Hart's  Army  List  and  the 
Quceu'a  Kegulations  lie  on  my  tabic  while  I  write ;  and  I  have 
become  a  quarterly  subscriber  to  the  Army  and  Xtiry  Gazette. 
Why  don't  they  make  Dr.  W.  H.  Russell  a  Field  Mai-shal  ?  This 
article  is  dedicated  to  Mars  Ultor;  and,  were  I  not  somewhat 
nervous,  I  would  write  it  on  a  drum-head,  with  a  pen  made  out 
of  a  bayonet,  dipped  in  blood- and -gimi>owder  for  ink.  Bella! 
Horridn  Bella  !  My  soul  is  roused  to  fury,  and  I  snuff  the  battle 
.  from  afiir  ofif.  I  come  of  a  fighting  family ;  and  my  great-grand- 
father, who  was  in  the  Bombardiers,  covered  himself  with  glory— 
'  leastways,'  as  Mr.  Solon  Shingle  would  say,  he  ran  away  as  fast 
as  ever  his  legs  would  carry  him  at  the  siege  of  Bergeu-op-Zoom. 

Little  Shako-street  in  the  parish  of  St.  James's,  W.,  may  be 
considered  as  the  head -quarters  of  the  otticers  of  her  Britannic 
Majesty's  (Imaginary)  army  when  they  hai)pen  to  ho  in  London 
and  on  leave.  The  street  is  in  close  proximity  to  the  principal 
military  clubs,  and  to  the  eatablishmcntB  of  the  tradesmen  and  pro- 
fessional persons  who  minister  to  the  wants  of  our  gallant  defen- 
ders ;  and  I  own  that  I  am  somewhat  anxious  to  describe  Little 
Shako-street  out  of  hand,  lest,  in  this  ruthless  age  of  disestablish- 
ment and  disendowment,  it  should  be  swept  away  U>  TSiaka  xsj-^nsv 
Sec<iSD  Senas,  Vol.  Yll.  F.B.  Vol.  XVI 1.  Ci(i 
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for  a  CoUepfQ  of  Sorioas  Subalterns,  or  a  TraiiiiDj^  Inslitatiou  for 
Military  Dry-nurses.  Great  changes,  as  you  know,  are  impending  in 
the  organisation  of  her  Britannic  Majesty's  aniiy,  and  there  is  no 
knowing  how  soon  the  social  aspect  of  the  gentlemen  beanng  her 
commisKion  may  be  radically  altered — whether  for  the  better  or  the 
worse,  1  will  not  attempt  to  conjecture.  Carpe  diem:  Hlack  Mtm- 
day  may  be  coming  for  Little  Shako-street  as  well  as  for  many  other 
institutions. 

The  locality  is  not  institutionally  very  old ;  dating  indeed  onlj 
from  that  period  shortly  after  the  passage  of  the  first  Itefonn  Bill 
(we  arc  obliged  tu  number  and  ticket  our  reibrms  and  oar  revolatioos 
nowadays,  so  frequent  are  they  of  recurrence),  when  pftlatiiil  dafc« 
for  every  Sbctioti  uf  the  uOluent  classes  began  to  increase  and  niolti* 
ply  in  London.     When  Captain  Dobbin  and  his  friend  Captato  Os- 
borne were  in  town»  jast  j^rior  to  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  it  was  at 
the   old  Slaughter's  Coffee -honse  in  St.  Martin's -lane  that  tiiey 
sojourned ;    and  many  a  gallant  British  officer  destined  to  find  i 
grave  on  the  plateau  uf  Mont  St.  Jean  ate  his  last  good  diuaflr 
and  cracked  his  last  bottle  of  Carbonnell  or  Whitefoord's  port  00 
English  soil  at  that  same  coflee-honse.  In  all  that  wonderful  picture 
gallery  of  character  which  Thackeray  has  limned,  is  there  one  bnioio 
tyi>e  more  crisp,  more  compact,  more  self-contained,  than  that  uf  tlw 
obese  waiter  who  welcomes  Dobbin  back  after  the  long  years  ha  bis 
spent  in  India,  as  though  he  had  only  been  absent  a  fortnight;  irbo 
bids  thu  Boots  put  his  old  portmanteau  into  his  old  bedroom ;  tfi^ 
pulling  out  his  dog's-eared  memorandum-hook,  reminds  him  of  the 
couple  of  piiunds  which  Captain  Oaborne,  Dobbin's  friend,  borrowad 
from  him,  the  waiter,  early  in  the  month  of  June  oigliteen  haudred 
and  fifteen  ?     When  Dobbin  returned,  he  was  a  lieutenant-coloDcl; 
but  by  tlic  time  he  had  become  Sir  William  Dobbin,  K.CB,,  aad 
had  married  the  girl  of  his  heart,   the  lachrymose  Amelia,  oU 
Slaughter's  was  drifling  into  decadence,  and  military  cofiee-hoasvs. 
not  much  superior  to  commercial  inns  in  the  accommodation  tfa«7 
afforded,  were  beginning  to  be  superseded  by  magnificent  dabi,- 
wliere  indeed  the  members  could  not  sleep,  but  where  they  foond 
every  other  comfort  and  every  luxury  of  life.    The  only  link  wanting 
in  the  chain  was  supplied  by  a  bedroom  at  ten  ehiUings  a  week  ii 
Little  Shako-atreel  or  Pie-Poudie-phice,  hard  by. 

It  may  not  be  useless,  and  it  may  not  be  a  digression,  to  hill 
in  this  place,  and  at  this  time,  when  the  'soldier  officer'  is  is  t 
transition  state,  which  may  end  in  complete  metamorphosis  from  bis 
former  self,  that  tlie  captain  or  the  lieutenant  who  fought  in  lh» 
Peninsula  and  at  Waterloo  was  not  socially  that  which  he  is  tt 
present,  but  what  reformers  are  anxious  that  he  should  be  do  lonffff 
— a  '  swell.*  There  was  some  dandyism  in  the  Guards,  and  i 
or  two  of  the  cavalry  regtmeuta  ;  but  the  avoxage  UneauuuB 
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goon  belonged  essentiaUy  to  the  micldle  class.     In  this  Victoriftn 
era  be  has  come  to  belong  ea:  ojficiv  to  tbe  uppermost  grade.     I 
think  it  was  Lord  Bacon  who  said  that  a  lord  in  his  cradle,  nalced, 
helpless,  and  slobbering,  possessed  more  power  and  influence,  and 
-was  surrounded  by  more  deference,  and  reverence,  than  could  bo 
commanded  by  the  wisdom  and  the  virtue  of  eighty  years.     Simi- 
larly it  may  be  said  that  a  boy  ensign  of  our  time,  from  the  mere 
fact  of  his  wearing  the  Queen's  scarlet,  and  of  his  having  paid  four 
hundred  and  iit'ty  pounds  for  his  comiuissiou,  could  claim  in  society 
a  status  equalling  that  of  a  horn  patrician,  and  far  superior  to  that 
enjoyed  by  the   *  professional'  man  properly  so  called.      He  would 
certainly  look  down  upon  a  surgeon,  a  barrister,  a  clcrgynuin,  an 
author,  or  an  artist  of  his  own  age.     1  will  not  say  anything  about 
joonuklists  :  everj'body  looks  down  upon  them.     The  youngest  clerk 
is  A  government  office  draws  larger  pay  than  the  young  subaltern  ; 
tbe  clerk  has  only  obtained  his  post  after  a  luiig  and  trying  examin- 
ation ;   whereas  the  ensign  has  been  gazetted  after  a  few  days'  ex- 
amining,  and  on   investigation  into  his  intellectual  acquirements 
which  a  charity  boy  might  laugh  at ;    yet  once  with  that  blazing 
bUnketing  on  his  back,  attd  a  sword  by  his  side,  hn  has  become  a 
Brahmin.     The  strip  of  gold  lace  on  his  collar  has  been  as  the 
jellow  streak  of  caste,  to  distinguish  him  from  the  Pariahs  and  the 
'SBreepers.'     He  may  have  been  the  son  of  a  poor  country  parson, 
of  a  half-pay  captain,  or  of  uu  ambitious  shopkeeper ;    but  his  en- 
aigncy  branded  him  at  once  as  a  'swell.*     With  an  income  of  not 
much  more  than  seventy  pounds  a  year,  he  must  need  keep  a  bonk- 
ing account  forthwith  and  have  his  agent — Sir  Ralph  Rooster,  Bart. 
(Booster,  Wooster,  and  Co.,  army  agents,  have  their  offices  in  Hal- 
berts-conrt,  off  Little  Shako-street).      With  means  barely  auflicient 
to  provide  him  with  a  cut  of  mutton  and  a  pint  of  porter  every  day, 
the  ensign  has  been  expected  to  join  an  expensive  regimental  mesB, 
to  dine  off  plate,  to  order  champagne  on  *  guest  nights.'  Then  there 
was  tlie  band  fund.    Then  there  were  subscriptions  in  aid  of  private 
theatricals ;   and,  if  he  was  a  comet  of  horse,  his  quota  towards 
keeping  np  the  regimental  drag.     M'ere  he  quartered  in  a  large 
garrison  town,  there  would  be  an  officers'  club,  to  which  he  would  be 
bonnd  to  belong ;  and  when  lio  came  to  town  on  leave,  must  he  not 
likewise  have  his  club  in  St.  James's,  at  which  to  lounge,  and  to  dine, 
and  to  play  his  rubber  or  his  game  at  billiards  ? — when  he  bad  any 
money,  which  was  not  always.     The  Queen's  Regulations  allotted, 
and  continue  to  allot,  a  certain  nuiforni  to  his  rank ;  but  that  uni- 
form, handsome  and  becoming  as  it  was,  he  never  wore  save  on 
guard,  or  on  parade,  or  at  mess,  or  on  a  field-day.     Morally  proud 
of  the  badge  of  his  calling,  an  absurd  etic|uette  made  him  physically 
led  of  it.     Ue  was  trained  to  brag  about  *  the  cloth,*  and  ho 
that  cloth  save  when  compelled  \y$  tJiWl^  Vq  ttaaasaaSNt 
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Etiquette — a  wooden -hcftded  corrupt  custom  rather— decreed  tint 
he  sliould  go  about  during  three  parts  of  his  time  in  plain  cloU»», 
or  •  mufti,'  which  the  poor  young  gentleman  could  verr  ill  aflbrd. 
Not  to  wear  mufti  otf  duty  was  *  bad  form.'     It  was  equally  bid  in 
form  to  be  studious  or  indnstnons,  or  to  look  upon  the  regiment 
otherwise  than  as  another  form  of  aristocratic  chih^  of  which  the  colo- 
nel was  president,  and  the  adjutant  secretary,  and  where  the  rank 
and  file  officiated  as  waiters.     In  some  regiments — but  that  wta  t 
very  long  lime  ago — not  to  be  profligate,  not  to  be  dnuiken,  not  U) 
be  an  ass,  was  to  be  in  very  bad  form  indeed.     Now  the  snbthfTn 
of  fifty  or  sixty  years  since  was  not,  I  maintain,  a  '  swell.*     Eicosc 
the  slanginess  of  the  term ;  but  slang,  to  a  vast  extent,  rales  llw 
army,  as  it  nilcs  the  turf.     He  was  still  sHghtly  more  elevated  per- 
ha^ts  in  social  dignity  than  the  subaltern  at  the  commencemeDt  tif 
the  last  centuiy,  who  was  often  the  by-blow,  or  the  gentleman's  gen- 
tlomnn,  or  the  convenient  man  of  My  Lord,  and  was  cont-cmptnua5iY 
rewarded  by  him  with  *a  pair  of  colours.'     Even  in  Goldsmith's 
time  society  would  not  have  marvelled  much  had  Mr.  Jomingbain. 
who  handed  the  Duke  his  garters,  been  appointed  to  an  enrngucj 
in  a  marching  regiment.     Ensign  Plume  and  Captain  Booth  (wbo 
married  that  other  Amelia)  were  assuredly  no  more  '  swells'  thu 
Parson  Adams  or  Parson  Trulliber  were  clerical  dignitaries.     Loot 
at  the  Httle  ensign  in  Wilkic's  picture  of  '  Reading  the  "Will/  wto 
dutifully  waits  on  his   parent,  infuriated  at  being  left  out  of  her 
wealthy  kinsmau's  testament.      The  ciu^or^-  observer  might  mistake 
the  ensign  for  a  lacquey.     No;  he  is  an  '  officer  and  a  gentleman;' 
be  is  in  full  imiform^   and  be  is  carrying  bis  mamma's  patteos. 
Hogarth's  officer  iu  *  The  Lady's  last  Stake'  is  in  full  regimenlak* 
They  say  that  General  Wolfe  was  never  seen  in  plain  clothes.    In 
the  last  centm-y  a  soldier  wore  his  uniform  as  habitually  us  a  butfier 
wears  his   frock,  or  a  policeman  his  tunic  and  helmet ;  bat  iHthin 
the  last  two  generations  the  social  rank  of  the  military  professiao 
Beems  to  have  been  screwed  up  several  pegs,  like  the  late  city  of 
Chicago.     UufOTlunately  the  officer's  pay  has  not  kept  pace  with 
the  enhancement  of  his  prestige.      The  officer  of  bygone  times  coaU 
live  on  his  pay;  nor  did  he  alwavs  spend  half-a-crown  out  ofsixp«DW 
a  day.     The  '  swell'  officer  now  menaced  ^vith  metamorphosia  an 
no  more  exist  on  the  paltry  remunoration  allowed  him  by  the  state— 
and  which  is  in  reality  only  very  meagre  interest  on  the  capital  h* 
has  invested  in  the  spcculatictfi  called  the  British  army — than  i 
writer  of  poetic  proclivities  can  exist  by  his  contributions  to  th« 
Poet's  Comer  of  a  pro\'incial  newspaper.     It  may  be  that  this  anom- 
alous and  artificial  system  of  forcing  *  swells,'  and  then  denying  tbr 
hot-house  plant  the  nccessai'V  nourishment  and  caloric,   hfls  hid 
Bomething  to  do  with  the  unhealthy  effioraecencc  of  a  number  of 
QuestfoQfible  professiousi  cUn^^Uke  ^OkX&^vUsto  the  treeofmilittf^ 
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life,  and  which  floiirisli  exceedingly  in  Liltlo  Shako-street,  Pie- 
Poudrc-pIac€,  auil  iLo  neigliboiirhood  of  the  Junior  Frogbelt. 

But  I  must  take  breath  ;  I  hare  been  arguing  too  vehemontly.  I 
most  rest  for  a  while  at  Puffin's.  Puffin  knows  as  well  as  any  expe- 
rienced veteran  in  the  service  that  the  maintenance  of  niilitai-y  *swel- 
dom'  in  the  presence  of  exiguity  of  income  is  an  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult feat;  and  Puffin,  being  an  individual  of  wide  ^^e^v8  and  expansively 
benevolent  ideas,  has  etjdeaToured  to  revive  within  the  shady  recesses 
of  Little  Shako-street  an  establishment  which  for  moderation  in 
prices  may  recall  iha  unostentatious  days  of  old  Slaughter's.  Puffin 
was  in  early  life  a  drummer  in  the  150th  Foot ;  nay,  I  have  even 
heard  that  he  would,  but  for  the  obstinacy  of  his  stature  in  growing 
outwards  instead  of  upwards,  have  risen  to  the  exalted  ranli  of  drum- 
major.  The  bushiness  and  blackness  of  hia  whiskers  were,  however, 
a  virtual  guaruutee  for  his  attaining  euiiuence  in  whatsoever  state 
of  life  he  elected  to  devote  himself  to.  So  he  kept  the  canteen  at 
Gibraltar,  and  made  a  round  sum  in  pr»08  /nci-tcs  both  out  of  the 
soldiers  of  the  garrison  and  the  'rock  scorpions,'  or  natives.  Sub- 
sequently he  entered  the  service  of  Sir  Barnabas  Baracouta,  Go- 
vernor of  the  Rearward  Islands.  On  the  demise,  through  yellow 
fever  saporvoning  on  excessive  brandy  pawnee,  of  that  distinguished 
^  proconsul,  Puffin  relumed  to  England,  and  after  u  brief  appointment 
i  as  messman  to  the  40th  Thlans,  a  crack  cavalry  corps,  was  elected 
steward  of  the  Junior  Frogbelt  Club.  His  whiskers  grew  grayer, 
his  waistcoat  roomier,  and  his  banker's  books  stouter,  while  superin- 
tending the  comfort  of  the  Junior  Frogs;  and  ultimately  retiring,  he 
married  (i?;t  aecomUn  noccs ;  his  first  wife  had  been  a  Miss  Flagon, 
who  washed  for  the  150th  Foot,  and  had  an  imprudent  partiahty  for 
pineapple  rum)  Mrs.  Hamper,  the  wealthy  widow  of  Pie-Poudre- 
place,  whose  estahliahment  for  the  supply  of  poultry,  game,  plovers* 
"  <^Ko8,  j^fitc  de  foic  </r<t8,  tarts,  truflles,  champignons,  and  ortolans,  is 

ISO  well  known  to  the  stewards  and  the  clerks  of  the  kitchen  of  tlie 
fashionable  clubs.  Ah  !  they  know  how  to  live  in  the  parish  of  St. 
James's,  I  can  tell  you. 

Know  how  to  live!     There  is  wasted  every  day  in  tliis  huge 

(Imaginary)  city  of  mine — in  wicked  wanton  superiluity,  in  guzzling 

I  and  guttling,  in  tickling  the  palate  with  rare  viands,  half  of  which 

,  go  into  the  hog-tub,  or  into  the  maws  of  ravenous  waiters — amass  of 

victuiils  and  drink  which,  properly  bestowed,  would  make  thousands 

I  of  pinched  and  piuiug  wretches  us  happy  as  they  are  now  hungrj' 

;  and  miserable.     This  is  not  a  question  of  the  pot  of  ointment  which 

i<  might  have  been  sold  for  a  hundred  pence  and  given  to  the  poor. 

The  miguent  does  not  go  to  the  Master's  feet.    It  is  squandered  on 

the  meanest  of  mankind,  upon  belly-gods  and  scnsuaUsts,  and  upon 

their  clients  and  parasites.     Bell  it  for  ten  thousand  pence,  and  no 

part  thereof  woiUd  become  the  portion  of  the  poor.      By  the  sale  of 
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delicacies  ricb  tradesmen  only  ^ow  richer,  and  pannrhy  pluttons 
only  more  abdominous.     *  The  heart  of  man  is  a  small  thing,'  says 
the  patristic  sage ;  *  it  is  not  snfficiont  for  a  kite's  dinner ;  yet  the 
■whole  world  ia  not  HulTicient  for  it.'     The  heart  of  the  gonrmiuid  ia 
in  his  slomaoh,  and  thut  stomach  could  ingulf  (happily  it  often  fiiiU 
in  digesting)  St.  Paul's  and  St.  Peter's,  and  St.  Sophia  at  Stam- 
boul,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Spurgeon's  Tabemaole  to  boot.     The  fat- 
ness of  the  earth  is  skimmed  oif  to  gratify  tlie  greed  of  the  epirare. 
If  domestic  pets — darliuf^s  we  coax  and  cherish — proved  toothsome, 
ho  would  devour  them,    tie  would  fry  tbe  goldfish  in  the  crystal  globe, 
and  roast  the  canary  in  the  cage.     He  baa  no  pity.    If  pigs  cnn  be 
made  tender  by  whipping  them  to  death,  let  tbe  knotted  cords  war 
their  alabaster  sides.    If  the  livers  of  geese  can  be  made  fat  by  stak- 
ing them  before  a  brisk  fire,  and  swelling  tbcm  with  water  when  they 
are  athirst,  pile  on  the  coals  and  turn  on  tbe  tap.     If  poultry  can 
he  made  luscious  by  cooping  them  up  in  the  dark  and  gorging  them 
with  grain,  cram  them  till  they  bxtrst.     If  the  carp  in  tbe  pond  wiD 
grow  more  succulent  by  feeding  on  a  slave's  flesh,  tie  the  aerrfle 
person  neck  and  heel,  and  heave  him  in.    In  with  him  !    Afnetant 
moriaiitr;  qtus  doh't  Aj'rieavum^     Who  moiinis  for  a  blackamoor? 
Puflin  never  troubled  his  licad  with  such  reflcctiona  as  the  fore- 
going ;  nor  perhaps  should  I  have  iudulged  in  snch  a  jeremiad  but 
for  the  fact  that  I  dined  last  week  at  the  Junior  Frogbflt,  and  that 
a  mayonnaU  lU  hoinard,  following  on  a  Ifondin  ti  In  Bichell^u,  and 
washed  down  by  some  very  particular  Rudesheimcr  (Gcbriider  Drcxd. 
Frankfort-on-the-Maino),  brought  down  the  gout  upon  me  fierce  and 
aggressive,  like  an  armed  man.     Puffin's  gout,  if  ever  he  had  that 
complaint,  seemed  to  have  escaped  by  the  safety-valve  of  his  whis- 
kers, bis  ruby  complexion,  and  his  rich  huaky  voice,  which  tet 
always  conveyed  to  you  the  impression  of  walnuts  wrestling  with 
old  port,  and  of  the  port  coming  off  victorious.     It  was  very  soon 
after  Mrs.  Hamper  became  Mrs.  Puffin  that  the  experienced  caterer 
her  husband  purchased  the  lease  and  goodwill  of  old  Flyblow**  lodg- 
ing-house and   private  hotel,  at  the  comer  of  Little  Shako-street 
and  Pie-Poudre-pIace.      Flyblow  had  been  in  the  com  trade  and 
failed.     Mrs.  Flyblow  had  a  *  call'  in  some  crack-brained  dsssent- 
ing  congregation  out  Bormondsey  way.     She  preached  and  testified, 
and  at  homo  could  only  get  rid  of  her  saperabnndaut  stock  of  ex- 
citement by  thrashing  her  daughter  with  a  strap,  and  imbibing  a 
cup  which  failed  to  cheer,  hut  which  might  bo  warranted  to  iae- 
hriate.      Puffin  got  tbe  lease  and  goodwill  cheap ;    for  Flyblow's 
business  bad  long  been  in  the  shakiest  condition  ;  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Flyblow,  after  meilitating  for  a  while  as  to  whom  among  their  numer- 
ous body  of  cre<litors  thty  should  pay,  arrived  at  last  at  tbe  eonchi-  , 
sion  that  to  show  any  preference  would  be  fmndnlent;  so  not  bnvin^  | 
anfticient  to  pay  everybody,  they  x.$'  iid  went  off  with 
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tbeir  modest  pecul'tum  to  Glomorgaiialiire,  wbere  Mrs.  FlyMow  had 
another  call,  and  tcstitiod  to  the  aborigines  so  loudly,  that  gnxc« 
4]aite  aboniided  iu  those  partu. 

Pufiin  has  houghi  up  four  more  leases  and  goodwills  since  he 
married  the  widow  Hamper,  and  is  now  lord  paramount  of  fully  half 
one  side  of  Little  Shako-atreot.  He  goes  round  tlie  comer  into  Pie- 
Pondre-place.  He  has  Itnocked  the  parlours  of  four  contiguous 
houses  into  one,  to  form  a  handsome  coffee-room  for  his  guests  ;  for 
Puffin  still  keeps,  as  Flyblow  kept  before  him,  a  private  hotel.  Only 
the  hotel  is  one  which,  in  its  peculiar  degree,  can  boast  of  as  much 
publicity  as  Mivart's,  or  Long's,  or  the  Clarendon.  Puffin's  is  tbe 
yomig  Sbiughter's  of  the  Victorian  era.  Colonel  Dobbin  does  not 
stay  there  now,  the  place  is  a  little  too  rackety  for  him,  and  he  pre- 
fers quietude  and  tbe  Tavistock;  but  be  often  calls  nt  Puffin's,  to 
give  sage  counsel  to  that  dissipated  Ucorge  Osborne.  Puffin's  is 
^own  in  every  mess-room  of  every  garrison  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  in  every  colony  where  the  Queen's  morning  drum  proclaims  by 
its  sober  tap  that  Britannia  is  still  *  some  pumpkins'  among  the  powers 
of  the  eartb.  and  has  stiil  some  voice  in  tbe  comity  of  nations.*  It 
must  be  nndorstood,  however,  that  Puffin's  is  a  subalterns*  house,  and 
is  patronised  mainly  by  young  officers  of  the  line.  You  might  as 
wcU  expect  to  find  a  sergeant  of  rural  police  dining  at  the  Senior 
Benighted  as  a  Guardsman  at  Puffin's.  The  ineffable  ones  of  the 
Honaebold  Brigade  may  have  heard  of  the  place,  just  as  they  might 
hear  of  the  Cock  in  Fleet-street,  or  a  Peabody  motlel  lodging-house; 
but  they  would  never  ilream  of  stopping  in  Little  Shako-street.  It 
would  bo  *  bad  form.*  Artillery  and  Engineer  officers  too  are  not 
Buch  frequent  visitors  to  Puffin's  as  members  of  the  non-scientific 
arms  of  the  ser>'iee.  It  is  a  juvenile  house,  a  bachelors'  house. 
How  many  pass-checks  for  the  theatres  or  the  Alhambra,  how  many 
books  of  the  songs  simg  at  Evans's,  must  the  chambermaids  have 
picked  up  *  the  morning  after'  in  the  sleeping  apartmcutH  of  Puffin's 
Private  Hotel !  I  wonder  that  tbe  old  gentleman  does  not  keep  a 
Boda-water  manufactory  in  his  back  kitchens,  or  a  distillery  in  his 
garretai  for  tbe  demands  for  aerated  beverages  fortified  by  alcohol  are 
incessant.  GriiT,  of  the  9th  Cocktails,  declares  that  I'utliu's  is  tbe 
!  only  place  in  London  where  you  can  get  genuine  *  soda-and-b.* 
'Weal  bwowu  bwandy,  you  know,'  says  Griff,  'and  so'awa'r  that*8 
got  so'a  in  it,  and  bwows  tbe  woof  of  your  head  oft".'     The  private 

Acconhnff  to  the  Tory   preais,    KtiKland,  hnvinur  howetl  Uie  kaee  to  Bu»ift 
,buiiJoin.'ii  all  the  atlvanluin.'*  she  K>^<"t-'^  Uuriug  tbo  Crtuioftu  War,  h«8  be- 
tht  pi'tnn  And  byworij  of  ftirvigin  nations.    One  Samncl  .lohru'ori  tiiiid  about 
kiud  o£  Ihiug  fy  a  punm  called  Lomiin*^  written  izt  tbe  year  1798: 

Hehnid  her  crojw  triumphftnt  o'er  tho  main, 
I1ie  guard  of  coiomercf,  and  tho  ilrt'nd  of  !5fmio, 
Kn?  mapquenides  debaucb'd,  cxcinc  o|iprt.-8s'd, 
Or  tlhgtinh  howfHr  grtK  a  itandingjtgt* 
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hotel  is  a  bauqncting-liall  full  of  broiled  bones,  anchovy  toast,  kip- 
pered salmon,  devilled  kidneys,  bashawcd  lobsters,  scolloped  oysters, 
claret  and  cider  cup,  Giiuiuess's  stout,  and  Bass  and  AUsopp'a  bitter 
beer.     Fellows  don't  dine  there  niiach,  they  '  feed'  at  the  Junior 
IVogbelt ;  but  tliey  drink  a  good  deal  at  Puffin's,  and  they  swallo* 
the  provocatives  I  have  enumerated  in  tlte  eudeavour  to  get  np  bu 
appetite  for  breakfast,  after  u  hard  night.     Puffin  has  some  of  tbe 
finest  regalias  to  be  tbniid  out  of  the  Havana  (he  is  rather  charr  of 
letting  t-ft't/  young  ensigns  have  them,  pleading  that  good  tobacco  is 
thrown  away  on  parties  whose  beard  hasn't  come  yet),  and  he  is 
moreover  sole  depositary  of  a  secret  for  concocting  perhaps  the  most 
potent  and  invigorating  restorative  or   '  pick-me-np'  (to  be  taken 
after  a  very  bard  night)  ever  administered  to  nervous  subalterns. 
It  is  understood  that  the  recipe  was  bequeuLhed  to  him  many  years 
since,  by  the  colonial  governor  whose  loss  he  (and  the  country)  hftd 
so  much  reason  to  deplore.     Army  doctors  have  analysed  the  mix- 
ture, wliich,  if  report  speaks  true,  contains  Bourbon  whiBky,  gentiwi, 
sulphuric  ether,  spirits  of  ginger,  morphia,  sarsaparilla,  spirits  of 
nitre,  camphor,  peppermint,  cinnamon,  and  a  little  hellebore;  but 
there  is  likewise  some  occult  ingi-cdient  (as  in  Cockle's  pills)  which 
puzzles  the  analysts,  and  wliich  constitutes  that  secret  which  Puffin 
haughtily  refuses  to  divulge.     You  shall  see  a  young  lieutenant, 
after  one  of  the  hard  nights  I  speak  of,  j>erfcctly  flabby  and  flaccid, 
as  though  the  backbone  had  been  taken  out  of  him,  pale,  dejected. 
and  demoralised,  and  looking  as  though  he  were  on   the  point  of 
shedding  tears,  or  of  reqiiesting  to  be  allowct]  to  go  home  to  bis 
mamma.     Who  but  Puffin,  and  in  a  space  of  time  vnlgarly  termed 
a  *  jiffy,*  is  able  to  rescue  him  from  this  pitiable  state  of  collapw! 
The  beneficent  enchanter  emerges  from  the  private  laboratory  to 
which  he  has  retired  to  prepare  his  potion.      He  brings  a  tall  glass 
in  which  sonio  greenish  liquid  fizzes  and  foams.     '  You  put  yoivaelf 
outside  that,  sir,'  he  says  to  the  customer  in  a  state  of  coUapw; 
'  don't  make  no  bones  about  it,  throw  your  head  back  and  take  in 
cargo.'      The  deuioraUsed  subftlt<:ni  drinks,  coughs,    winks,   sees 
fireworks,  and  is  a  new  man;  ships  Puffin  on  the  back,  and  orders  i 
mutton  chop,  '  and  lots  of  muffins,  you  know,*  for  breakfast.    They 
say  that  Lieutenant  Swypeleigh  (who  habitually  took  more  sodn- 
and-b.  than  was  good  for  him)  felt  so  dreadfully  'cut'  one  mominp, 
that  he  was  hesitating  between  a  walk  to  the  Serpentine  and  sui- 
cide, and  sending  in  his  papers  with  a  view  to  selling  hia  commia- 
sion  and  emigrating  to  the  buckwoorls  of  the  Far  West,  when,  in 
the  nick  of  lime,  Puffin  came  to  hia  aid.   He  quaffed  the  magic  cap; 
ate  a  rump-st^ak  and   a  whole  dishful  of  ham-and-eggs,  with  two 
rounds  of  toast ;  smoked  a  couple  of  Puffin's  best  regalias,  jnmiwd 
into   a  hansom,   was  driven  to  Sahara-gardens,    Behemoth-gate ; 
proposed  to  Miss  Iguanodon  (old  Iguanodou's  daughter;  he  WW 
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eputy  chairman  of  tho  Levialhan  and  East  j\jiledilnvian  Railway, 
she  had  seventy  thousand  pounds  in  her  own  right),  and  was 
pted  before  the  cud  of  hincheon,  a  meal  of  which  he  partook 
th  voracity,  entirely  owing  to  Puffin's  *iuck-me-up.* 

Everj*  hauHOiu  cabman  knows  Paflin's,  and  knows  too  that  he 
ay  make  sure  of  a  liberal  fore  for  conveying  passengers  to  and 
rom  that  jocund  pi*ivatc  hotel.  *  Vere  to,  sir  ?'  asks  cabby  when 
le  is  hailed  at  Hyde -park -comer  by  a  slim  young  gentleman  ^\'ith 
»wny  moustaches.  *  Little  Shako — '  begins  the  young  gcntlc- 
OAD.  *  Right,  capting,'  interposes  Jehu  blithely.  *  It's  Puffin's; 
his  Uttle  'osH  knows  Puffin's  as  veil  as  he  knows  his  own  stable,' 
jid  away  goes  the  gondolier  of  the  streets,  Puffinwards.  The  oab- 
n»n  know  the  Senior  Benighted,  the  Longswordsaddlebridle,  the 
hibretasche,  the  Sepoys,  the  Gray  Musketeers,  and  the  Junior  Frog- 
lelt  as  well  as  they  do  Puffin's.  The  above  are  all  military  clubs ; 
bd  the  Jmiiiir  Frogbelt  is  the  fastest  of  the  group.  The  Senior 
Jenighteds — lierce  old  white -whiskered  veterans,  or  feeblb  totter- 
bg  ancients,  mainly,  with  a  con&rmed  impression  that  the  service 
8  going  to  the  deuce,  and  that  the  abolition  of  flogging  and  pur- 
h&se  will  prove  the  ultimate  nails  in  its  coffin — do  not  ajiprove  of 
he  Frogbelts.  The  Sepoys — an  Indian  club,  much  afflicted  with 
hrer  complaint,  and  famous  for  their  muDigatawny  and  their  curried 
obater  (which  is  not  so  good  as  Puffin's  bashaw,  though) — abnolutely 
oalhe  the  Frogbelts,  and  call  them  a  set  of  riotous,  brandy -drijikiirg, 
dlUard-pUying  yahoos.  Memorandum  :  much  whist  for  guinea 
K)ints  is  played  at  the  Sepoys.  The  Guards  simply  ignore  them, 
)T  in<iuire  whether  the  Frogbelt  isn't  a  place  where  they  lake  iu 
bUows  from  the  militia.  But  the  Junior  Frogbelt  Club  holds  its 
,  and  pursues  the  even  tenor  of  its  way,  all  animadversions  and 
disparagements  notwithstanding.  Its  list  ofuiemberH  is  not  very 
ile  iu  Lords,  and  I  am  afraid  that  there  are  not  many  K.C.B.s 
the  committee  ;  but  the  club  is  very  full,  the  dinners  and  wines 
very  good,  the  cigars  iire  unimpeachable,  and  the  smoking-room 
one  of  the  jollieat  in  all  clubland.  To  see  the  Frogbelts  in  all 
cir  glory,  yon  should  have  Asmodeus'  privilege,  and  removing  the 
of,  peep  into  the  saloons  of  the  club  on  the  morning  and  on  the 
euing  of  the  Derby,  and  on  the  first  levee-day  of  tlie  season. 
y,  the  eve  of  the  great  race  is  hkewise  a  spectacle  well  worth 
pritnessing ;  for  then  the  annual  Frogbolt's  lottery  is  drawn,  and 
immeroua  young  Hopefuls,  who  have  been  dreaming  for  weeks  of 
flrawing  the  favourite — the  first  [irize  in  the 'sweep' amounts  to  two 
three  hundred  pounds — discover  \\ith  dismay  that  the  di})  iu  the 
bag  has  only  given  them  a  ticket  inscribed  with  the  name  of 
.  Somebody's  colt,  which  died  last  January,  or  Brother  to  Anony- 
,  which  happened  to  be  scratched  the  day  before  yesterday.  Never 
d,  such  mischances  as  these  do  not  affect  the  tiow  of  aiemmftvt.t. 
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They  are  as  joHy  u  Mr. 


or  the  consnmplion  of  sodas-and-b.s, 

Gray's  Eton  boys. 

*  Gay  hope  is  theirs,  hj  Fancy  ftA, 

Less  plcusiu^  when  po«K»t ; 
The  tear  fcM^ot  us  soon  as  shed. 
The  sunahine  of  the  breaxt. 
Theirs  buxona  huuUh  of  rosy  hue, 
^  "Wild  wit,  iDTcnliun  ever  new, 

And  Hrely  obeer  of  vigour  bora; — ' 

Halte  Vi!     Does  not  Mr.  Gray  say  something  like^so  in  tlu£ 
pleasant  ode   of  'the  ministers    of  liumau    fate/   of  'Uack  Mit- 
fortnne's  baleful  train,*  of  the  murderoas  band  who  lie  in  amboAi 
to  seize  their  vontlifxil  prey,  and  in  hissing  accents  tell  Ihcm  they 
are  men?     See  them  louugicg,  (b-inking,  smoking,  obaiting.    See 
them  on  the  Derby  morning,  the  bine  veila  of  their  hats  fluttering  i 
in  the  vernal  breeze,  the  boaqneta  glowing  in  the  button-boles  of] 
their  silken  orercoats.     See  the  race-glasses  neatly  slung  at  iheir 
hips ;  mark  their  polished  boots  and  natty  gloves.     Watoh  iLcra 
climbing  to  the  box-seat  of  the  drag,  vaultijng  iuto  the  wagonette,  or 
even  condescending  to  leap  into  the  lowly  but  rapid  hansom.   Vam^t! , 
Away,  and  away,  to  the  brow  of  the  hill,  to  the  Downs,  the  ring,  UJ 
the  paddock.    Away  to  lobster  salad  and  champagne  ;  to  stick-throw- 
[ing  and  sweepstaking ;  to   flirting  with  high  -  chignoned  and  dwk 
ighly-painted  beauty ;  to  flinging  dolls  (And  sometimes  even  bogs 
Hour)  at  objectionable  snobs.     The  gilded  di'eams  of  fancy  irt 
realised ;  the  painted  rainbow  is  permanent.     Psha !   it  all  &d«i 
away  like  the  sickening  stars  at  dread  Medea's  strain.     The  rwl 
reality  comes  on  the  Derby  night,  and  ambushed  whispers  wsni  ih* 
gallant  young  roisterers  that  they  are  men  indeed. 

*  llie  world'a  a  hive, 
From  whence  thou  canst  derive 
Ko  good  but  what  thy  aoul's  vexation  brings: 
Hut  eaae  thou  Ddeet 
Some  petty,  pi-ttj-  sweet. 
Each  drop  \a  guarded  by  a  thousand  »thiKa.* 

Thus  bitter  old  Qiuirles,  of  the  *  Emblems.*  Comet  Oosfing  wtB 
eleven  and  sixpence  in  a  sweepstake,  drawing  the  favourite,  thi* 
morning ;  but  he  has  lost  three  hundred  and  sixty  poundB,  1>J 
having  previously  backed  the  field  against  the  favourite.  Lioo* 
tenant  Gander,  who  imagined  that  be  *  stood  on  velvet/  finds  him- 
self  sitting  on  thorns;  and  Captain  Stngge,  who  thought  to  hne 
''skinned  the  larab,*  indulges  in  rueful  thoughts  now  of  being  hiro-j 
self  skinned  on  settling  day.  Tuttersall's  sits  heavy  on  the 
of  the  roisterers.  Heavy  footsteps  as  of  those  of  a  Statue 
through  the  vast  saloon.  A  dreadfal  white  figure  appears  in  ! 
smoking-room.  It  is  the  Commendatoke,  and  he  has  come 
supper,    Don  Giovanni  turns  pale ;  and  Leporello  (the  vrdter) 
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imder  the  tublc.  The  Commendaiore  will  snp  on  the  cominisaioTis 
of  his  3'oiuig  hosts,  on  the  sa\'ings  of  the  old  country  parsons  and 
luUI-pay  officers  their  fathers,  on  the  joiutores  of  their  mothers  and 
"the  portions  of  their  sisters.  For  the  Coninieadatorc  is  the  Cue- 
DiToit :  tho  chiimaut  of  the  debts  alike  of  honoor  and  of  diBhononr. 
TfVTiat  a  pity  it  is  that  so  many  of  these  brave,  gcnerons,  frank -hearted 
I^ds  should  possess  betting* book^,  and  that  most  of  them  should  l)e 
desperately  in  debt  to  their  tailors,  or  hopelessly  immersed  in  the 
nets  of  the  usurer ! 

Well,  who  is  not  in  debt  to  somebody?    Crcusus  may  have  been 
occasionally  '  short,'  and  blind  Siimson  grinding  in  the  l^hilistines* 
mills  may  have  been  somewhat  consoled  in  his  captivity  by  tho 
thought  that  he  could  no  longer  be  dunned  for  DaliLah's  milliners* 
Mis.     There  is  a  fair  amount  of  simshine  all  the  year  round  in 
I*itlle  Shako -street  and  at  the  Junior  Frogbelt,  notwithstanding 
the  cypress  shade  occasionally  thrown  over  tho  place  by  the  biU-dis- 
connter  round  tho  corner.     And,  moreover,  not  all  the  subalterns 
are  impecunious.     More  than  one  wealthy  militarj-  tailor  or  anny- 
aoeoatrement  niaker.in  the  neighbourhood  has  a  son  in  her  Majesty's 
land  service;  and  few  people  suspect  that  the  papa  of  dashing  Cap- 
t^  Fitzmore  of  the  Plungers  is  old  Mr.  Bilshan  Mordccai,  jeweller, 
picture -dealer,  cigar-merchant,  horse-dealer,  and  bill-discounter  of 
Pie-Poudre-place.    We  boast  a  great  deal  of  the  aristocratic  consti- 
toiion  of  our  army;  and  as  I  have  sIiotisti,  the  exigences  of  'form' 
dcon&nd  that  tho  mihiary  ofliccr,  be  he  an  ensign  or  a  field  mar- 
ehal,  must  be  a  '  swell.'    In  his  case  absolutely  c*e8t  Vhahit  qui  fait 
te  moiue.     But  in  reality,  under  the  defunct  purchase  system  the 
expenditure  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  and  another  hundred 
<u  80  for  the  young  man's  outfit,  was  one  of  the  cheapest  of  pro- 
cesses ftvailuble  for  making  a  gentleman.     The  army  was  a  vortex,  a 
"whirlpool  sucking  all  in ;  and  Nobody's  Child,  after  spinning  round 
and  round  for  a  time  in  that  kindly  Maelstrom,  turned  up  in  brilliant 
uniform  or  tasteful  mufti,  with  his  hair  parted  down  tlte  middle, 
with  a  lisp,  a  '  gentleman*  from  top  to  toe.     There  will  be  an  end 
of  this  pleasant  state  of  things,  I  suppose,  shortly ;  and  Little  Shako- 
street  is,  perhaps,  doomed.     Pufiin  will  accept  a  huge  sum  as  com- 
pensation from  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  or  the  London 
School  Board,  or  Spiers  and  Pond,  or  somebody  else  desirous  of 
maltiug  an  architect's  fortune  by  running  up  a  Tower  of  Babel  for 
some   public  or  commercial   puri)oso,   and  retiring  to  some  snug 
country  retreat,  write  long  letters  to  the  Times j  signed  *  Centurion,' 
or  *  A  Light  Bob,'  or  *  Quo  fas  et  gloria  ducwitt'  about  the  man- 
agement of  the  army,  concerning  the  victualling  department,  of 
which  Puffin  assuredly  knows  a  great  deal.     They  ought  to  have 
made  him  Chief  of  the  Control  Department,  long  ago.     As  for  the 
subalterns  of  the  fiitnre,  I  suppose  they  will  all  wear  blue  goggles 
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and  live  principally  on  green  tea  and  dried  toast.  They  will  ride  m 
omnibuses,  or  travel  second  class  by  the  Metropolitan  District  Rail- 
way ;  the  hansom  cabmen  will  no  longer  know  their  way  to  Little 
Shako-street ;  the  steps  of  the  Junior  Frogbelt  on  the  moroiiig  of 
the  Derby  will  be  as  deserted  as  those  of  the  Marquis  of  Tadmor's 
mansion  (Wildemesse  House)  in  Piccadilly,  and  the  pleasant  fizzing 
of  '  pick-me-ups'  at  Puffin's  will  be  heard  no  more. 


How  many  of  the  readers  of  this  brief  article — whether  gentle  or 
othenvise — know  the  sitnation  of  the  Fiji  Islands  ?  It  is  a  thon- 
sand  pounds  to  a  postage  stamp  —  as  one  of  the  sporting  corre- 
spondents wonld  say— that  not  more  than  one  in  a  hundred  has 
any  more  definite  knowledge  of  this  group  than  the  opinion  that 
it  ifi  a  long  way  off,  and  that  the  inhabitants  arc  addicted  to 
cold  missionary'  and  Evangelical  sauce.  To  the  many  who  do  not 
know  the  situation  of  the  group  of  which  I  am  speaking,  I  cheer- 
fully give  the  information  that  the  Fiji  Islands  are  situated  north- 
east of  Australiai  in  the  Southern  Pacific.  Of  the  laws  and  constitu- 
tion it  is  not  necessary  to  say  more  than  that  the  head  of  the 
goTcrmncnt  is  a  m&gnifico,  rejoicing  in  the  name  of  King  Cakobau, 
who  has  recently  shown  considerable  desire  to  be  enrolled  amongst 
the  constitutional  monarchs  of  the  world. 

My  object  in  writing  this  short  paper  is  to  evolve  some  indications 
of  the  social  life  of  the  inhabitants  from  a  perusal  of  an  organ  of  pub- 
lic opinion  printed  in  their  midst.  I  have  put  as  a  question  to  a  few 
friends  not  unacquainted  with  journalism,  '  What  do  yon  think  a 
Fiji  newspaper  would  be  like  ?'  and  the  reply  of  each  substantially 
was,  *  I  don't  suppose  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  newspaper  in  Fiji/ 
It  may  be  as  well,  then,  to  inform  those  who  are  unacquainted  with 
the  fact,  that  two  newspapers  are  pnblished  in  Fiji.  Some  readers 
will  probably  anticipate  that  in  an  account  of  a  jonmal  printed  in 
the  group,  every  line  would  resemble  the  *  three  snakes*  tails  and 
a  couple  of  triangles,'  which  the  hero  of  *  O'Callaghan  on  his  Last 
Legs'  described  as  the  constituents  of  a  medical  prescription. 
Such,  however,  is  not  the  case  ;  for  the  information  given  is  con- 
reyed  in  the  same  language  in  which  we  in  England  read  the  news 
of  the  day — or  more  correctly  of  the  day  before — over  our  breakfast 
Ubles  or  elsewhere.  It  is  only  when  one  carefully  examines  the 
contents  of  a  jonmal  that  he  finds  how  much  of  history  might  be 
written  from  the  perusal  of  one  number  of  the  pubHcation.  Irre- 
spective of  the  information  contained  in  the  *  news'  portion  of  it, 
the  advertisements  report  or  suggest  a  host  of  events.  A  requisition 
to  a  chief  magistrate,  for  instance,  may  show  that  a  groat  civil  com- 
motion is  imminent,  or  that  the  public  sympathy  demands  reform  in 
some  social  or  legislative  abuse. 

I  have  now  before  me  a  copy  of  the  Fiji  Gazette  and  Central 
Polynt'sUin,  published  at  Levuka,  Ovalau,  the  most  important 
i^and  of^tho  Fijian  group.     I  propose  to  give  a  brief  de^cn^t^cio.  ^i 
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this  journal,  with  bucIi  observations  on  the  social  and  political  con- 
dition of  the  islands  as  its  contents  saggest.      The  form  of  the  l'tj\ 
Gazette — ^which,  it  may  be  necessary  to  state,  is  printed  in  Eii»li»li 
— prepossesses  the  intending  reader.     It  consists  of  four  pages  of 
sis  columns  each,  printed  in  bold  type,   on  paper  slightly  t'lne^. 
The  first  thing  that  arrests  the  attention  of  the  English  rcatltr  m 
these  days  of  penny  and  halfpenny  papers,  is  the  aiinoimcemctrl  in 
the  date  line  that  each  number  of  the  Gazette  costs  sixpence.    Tiie 
advertisements,   which  occupy  the   first    page,  relate  priucipaUr  lo 
sliipping ;  but  sevei*al  annouucements  ahow,  that  even  in  Pohiiout 
the  love  of  finery  is  as  strong  as  in  these  northern  islands,  and  thit 
the  ladies  in  the  group  will  not  suffer  themselTes  to  be  in  the  cob* 
ditiou  which  the  author  of  ^  Nothing  to  wear*  describes  as 

*  A  *nil  CMC ; 

Complete  duititulion— of  Bnuaels  poiot-Uce.* 

As  suggestive  of  the  state  of  society  in  Fiji,  we  find  in  jnxtapositkir 
with    advertisements  of  haberdashery  and   jewelry,  notices  of  the 
anival  of  beads  and  touuhawks.       lutimutious  that  actors  and  ic- 
treeses  are  required  show  that  the  drama  is  cultivated  more  or  less; 
from  the  notices  of  the  proposed  sale  of  saperior  grand  pianoe,  «e 
may  assume  that  Terpsichore  is  sometimes  worshipped  in  the  Soatb* 
em  Pacific.      That  a  circulating  library'  has  been  esUiblished  is  only 
what  might  be  expected  in  a  place  where  the  opportunities  of  tsxoatr 
m&ai,  in  a  Eiiro]>ean  sense,  must  bo  almost  necessarily  infrequent 
The  numerous  lists  of  places  where  luxuries  may  be  obtained  an 
indications  that  the  residents  amply  attend  to  their  creature  comforts; 
this  will  not  constitute  a  source  of  wonder  to  auv  une  who  coo- 
fiiders  that  few  means  of  enjoyment  are  provided  exoept  the  dlIUMI^ 
table.     In  countries  nearer  home  the  effect  of  a  similar  abstfoee 
of  iuteUectual  recreation  has  been  frequently  observed ;    lo  thii, 
in  a  great  degree,  may  be  attributed  the  six-bottle  em  of  EngtiA 
society,  when  a  country  tjentleimijt  thought  he  had  not  done  honoar 
to  his  host  until  he  had  swallowed  half-a-dozen  bottles  of  his  port. 
Mliat  else,  he  argued,  was  to  lie  done  after  he  had  finished  tfcd 
hunting  and  shooting  of  the  day?     Some  of  the  business  annoQ&M-! 
menta  are  modelled  on  the  home  plan.     A  retailer,  for  instance, 
commends  his  wares  in  the  following  verses,  which  arc  worthy  fto 
Muse  of  any  of  *  our  own  poets'  engaged  in  liming  their  lyrea  fafj 
the  advancement  of  particuUir  branches  of  industry  : 

*  O,  have  ynu  peon  tho  '  Little  Shop' 

That  Morted  on  Ihe  braoh,  eint, 
AViLb  sudi  a  »toQk  ot  nrticloa 

That  nrc  within  your  reach,  airsf 
Tbore'e  ch^ap  t*iljaoco  for  tlio  pipe, 

And  luatchcfi,  wax  and  wood  una, 
And  fine  cigam  both  mild  and  BtroujC, 
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To  enumerftte  llie  articles 

That  are  upon  the  fibelf,  airs, 
'Twoold  take  too  long ;  ro  come  at  once, 

Sara  tara  for  youraelvcB,  aire. 
And  briog  the  money  in  your  purse  ; 

For  I  would  bavo  it  said,  sirs, 
That  "  Tick,"  poor  man,  has  hopp'd  the  twig — 

He  uumbera  'ruonf?  the  dead,  tirs.' 

HiAt  Uie  lesson  taoght  by  the  Americim  war — that  the  world 
not  depend  on  that  continent  solely  for  a  supply  of  cotton — 

not  boen  forgotten  in  Polynesia,  may  be  gatliered  from  tlio  fre- 
<jnent  notices  of  machines  for  prepariniLf  tbo  niaterial  being  offered  for 
sale.  *  A  conaigiimeut  of  Snider  carbines  aaid  rifles  just  received/ 
is  rather  so^gestivo  that  effective  means  of  defence  against  danger 
are  still  required  by  tlie  European  inhabitants ;  and  the  necessity  of 
ft  sapply  may  be  learned  from  the  particulars  given  in  the  second 
page  of  the  paper  before  mo  of  certain  rather  alarming  occurrences. 

A  case  of  mob  law,  instances  of  which  are  sometimca  ^ven 
in  Fiji,  is  thus  described  :  *  A  prisoner  having  been  sentenced  to  a 
term  of  imprisonment,  a  number  of  persons — the  police  being  absent 
on  duty  at  the  court — entered,  broke  open  the  cell  in  which  the  pris- 
oger  was  conHnod,  and  bore  him  away  in  triumph  to  the  hospitable 

^^■tr  saloon  of  Messrs. .    Tlience  he  was  taken  to  the  billiard 

SnMn  at 's  Hotel,  wore  a  jury  was  emponnelled  to  try  him.  A 

justice  and  counsel  having  been  apfioiuted,  the  unwashed  in  numbers 
formed  a  brilliant  audience  in  the  saloon  and  abont  the  bar.  This 
trial,  after  considerable  delay,  with  great  good-humour  and  hilarity, 
was  got  through,  highly  to  the  delectation  of  all  the  cash  customers 
[no  Tick  now],  as  well  as  others  who  had  no  change  in  their  pockets 
and  had  left  none  at  homo,  but  who  floated  about  the  bar,  firing  run- 
ning comments  upon  the  exceeding  propriety,  the  great  gravity,  and 
admirable  consistency  of  the  proceedings.  This  ended  in  the  ocqnit- 
tal  of  the  prisoner,  who,  the  admired  of  all  admirers,  complacently 
adjourned  to  the  bar,  and  was  treated  to  several  modest  quenchers.* 

The  eflfoct  of  these  and  similar  proceedings,  it  appears,  was  that 
special  constables  were  sworn  in — the  danger  of  the  crisis  being  re- 
presented by  ten  rounds  of  amimuiUlon  for  each  man. 

The  *  departed  spirits  of  the  mighty  dead*  who  directed  the  des- 
tinies of  those  enlightened  organs  of  thought  known  as  the  Gazette 
and  the  hulepenilcnl  of  Eatanawill,  seem  to  prompt  the  joumaliatio 
utterances  of  some  of  the  editors  in  the  Antipodes.  The  editor  of 
the  paper  now  before  mc — the  Ftjl  Ca::cttf — has  entered  into  a  rheto- 
rical encounter  with  'the  nominal  [this  is  *  sarkasum,'  as  Artemus 
Ward  would  say]  proprietor  of  the  Cottrier,a.  weakly  pnmal  of  enor- 
mous influence  at  Scone,  470  miles  from  Sydney,  hnvhifj  ninety- 
9even  subscribers,*     Mr.  M of  the  Gazetie  reminds  Mr.  T 


of  the  Courier  that  when  the  latter  gentleman  was  in  Fiji,  *  tca^aol 
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for  the  sciirrilous  abase  he  heaped  upon  her  Majesty's  Consiil  pro- 
cored  for  him  the  charitable  donations  of  his  Mends  to  carry  him  to 

Sydney.'  Mr.  T had  previously  stated  that  Mr.  M ,  whilst 

in  Sy^ey,  '  edited  the  Police  News,  the  most  obscene,  libellous,  scm- 
rilous,  prurient  paper  ever  printed  ont  of  Holywell-street ;  he  knows 
he  was  tried  twice  for  stabbing  in  Tasmania ;  he  knows  Fiji  is  in- 
debted for  his  presence  to  the  1002.  damages  obtained  from  Mi. 
Parkes  for  accusing  him  of  the  most  heinous  offence  against  morali^ 
imaginable ;  he  has  been  caned,  and  whipped,  and  kicked  for  scnr- 
rility  times  out  of  number ;  he  knows  he  was  kicked  publicly  at  the 
Levuka  Hotel  for  insulting  a  gentleman.  Then  why  don't  Burt  at 
the  fellow  dead  ?'  (*  Burt'  happens  to  be  the  Chief  Secretary.)  'We 

see  by  the  Fiji  TimeSy   continues  Mr.  T ,  'that  some  one  threw 

a  clod  at  the  fellow  M ,  and  are  ^lad  that  one  man,  at  least,  his 

the  decency  to  protest  in  a  proper  manner  against  his  sticking  his  dis- 
reputable nasal  organ  in  the  political  affairs  of  Fiji.'  Appended  to  this 

is  a  note  :  '  Fiji  Gazette^  please  copy.'    This  Mr.  M does,  and 

thanks  Mr.  T for  this  true  specimen  of  his  quality,  and  presents 

it  with  pleasure  to  all  Mr.  T 's  old  friends  in  Leyuka. 

The  sum  of  these  inferences  may  be  thus  succinctly  stated 
in  the  words  of  a  letter  received  from  Australia :  '  Levuka  is  withoot 
law,  yet  comparing  favourably  on  the  whole  as  to  honesty  and  good 
order  with  many  towns  which  are  well  provided  both  with  magistrates 
and  police ;  a  place  where  much  liquor  is  consumed,  yet  which  has, 
in  other  respects,  a  peculiarly  moral  character — the  great  social  enl 
of  other  lands  being  absolutely  imknown ;  a  place  where  there  is  at 
times,  and  among  certain  classes^  a  good  deal  of  rowdyism,  yet  haring 
within  and  around  it  the  elements  of  a  high-toned  society.' 

T.  F.  o'donnell. 


LOVE'S  CASTAWAY 


See  yon  yon  fort>  with  semilunar  towera- 
Fenced,  whereon  showers 

Of  sobbing  sea-water  fall  night  and  duy  ? 

There  gossips,  seated  by  their  winter  fire, 
Long  evenings  tire 

With  an  old  true  story  of  Love's  Castaway. 

Love's  castaway !  For  none  !  no  pity  had  Love, 

Her  feet  to  move 
From  those  false  sinking  sands,  iu  that  far  time. 
Love's  fever,  which  no  herbs  on  earth  may  heal, 

No  art  conceal. 
Rich  matter  makes  me  for  my  random  rhyme. 

In  very  sooth  she  was  a  pleasant  field, 

Fertile  to  yield 
All  joys,  a  garden  fiill  of  budding  flowers  ; 
He  knew  not — and  how  happier  not  to  know  !■ — 

What  fruit  would  grow, 
What  harvest  whiten  for  him  of  hapless  hours. 

'  Meet  me  to-night,  this  once,  if  never  more. 

By  the  sea-shore.' 
Love  made  her  to  his  whisper'd  words  incline. 
He  left,  w^itli  other  longings  nndenied, 

Her  soft  warm  side, 
Love-drurriien,  like  the  thrush  that  leaves  the  vine. 

Swoet  night  and  sad,  and  yet  more  sad  than  sweet ; 

She  hears  the  beat 
Of  waves,  but  warning  voices  cannot  hear  ; 
Dark  night  veils  from  her  eyes  wild  warning  bands 

And  those  false  sands, 
But  never  dark  night  yet  made  lovers  fear. 

Ah  !  never  yet ;  and  so  she  seeks  her  grave  ; 

The  wet  winds  rave 
Aronnd  her,  and  the  ghostly  Bea-gull  cries ; 
The  thirsty  sand  her  small  smooth  body  drinks ; 

Slowly  she  sinks, 
A  sight  too  sad  for  any  mortal  eyes  ! 
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The  long  woreu  hair,  to  tie  which  was  love's  meed, 

The  salt  seaweed 
Ties,  and  the  tender  hands;  the  coral  tongfue 
Now  never  more — woe  wortli  the  while  I — may  teach 

Love's  toneg,  in  speech 
Sweet,  fiweeier  far  tlinn  any  sweetness  snng. 

Ah,  loved  round  mouth,  ripe  loving  lipf;  and  red  1 

Waste  sands  were  fed, 
With  all  your  wealth  were  fed  waste  barren  sands; 
What  word  was  last  bom  of  yonr  balmy  breath'? 

^VHiose  name,  crc  death 
Loosed  from  dear  life  faint  hold  of  lingering  hands? 

Always  thy  face  shines  with  foil  share  of  teaiB, 

Thou  Love  !  and  fears 
Of  shoals  beset  us  iu  thy  sunny  sea, 
Shall  other  sans,  say,  ever  on  thee  smile, 

In  some  blest  isle. 
Where  is  no  sorrow  and  tears  may  never  bo  ? 

L'Ekvoi. 

My  lady,  on  yonr  lap  a  little  while. 

Beneath  your  smile 
And  on  yonr  soft  lap  let  my  ballad  hide  ; 
It  may  bo,  well  it  may  be,  there  are  sands, 

Which  plighted  hands 
Part,  never  waah'd  by  wave  of  whelming  tide. 


J1ME8  SETT. 


TItVXSATLANTIC  SPORTS  AN1>  SPOUTING  MATTERS 


K  J 


^  Chnptrr  on  BntU  $niit's  pititrsloii* 


Josh  Billinus  eays  that  'moBt  people  decline  to  learti  except 
ly  their  own  experience,  and/  he  goes  on  to  observe,  with  a  par- 
kmable  egotism,  '  I  guess  they're  more  *n  half  right,  for  I  don't 
oppose  a  man  would  get  a  correct  idea  of  molasses  candy  merely  by 
ttting  another  feller  taste  it  for  him.*  But  ijerhaps  the  readers  of 
^ehjravia  may  be  neither  so  critical  in  their  philosophy  us  that  dis- 
ingnished  commentator,  nor  averse  to  having  at  second-hand  somo 
otion,  whether  correct  or  not,  as  to  what  a  trotting  match  is  like, 
rith  all  its  attendant  incidents  and  pecuharities,  and  of  the  particu- 
IT  pastimes  generally  practised  pour  passer  Ic  temps  on  *  t'other 
ide  of  Jordan.' 

Without  aspiring  to  the  proud  position  of  a  'prophet,'  or  presum- 
ng  to  any  such  knowledge  of  sporting  matters  as  is  evinced  by 
hose  wlio  ring  all  the  idiomatic  changes  known  in  the  racing  vocabu- 
iry  about  'weights  for  age,'  *  putting  on  the  pot,'  or  'skinning  the 
imb,*  one  may  be  allowed  to  hazard  the  opinion  that  the  Americans, 
a  a  rule,  show  far  greater  prescience  and  aptitude  in  the  study  of  the 
qizino  race  than  ourselves,  and  exhibit  their  natural  kecnsighted- 
tess  in  this  respect  in  a  more  business-like  and  practical  manner 
ban  is  to  be  seen  practised  on  the  English  turf.  They  do  not 
egard  a  horse  simply  in  the  light  of  a  sort  of  philosopher's  stone 
br  the  production  of  gold,  as  the  alchemists  of  old  looked  on  their 
lovereign  specific ;  nor  do  they  spend  large  sums  on  the  breeding 
ind  training  of  the  animal  merely  for  the  sake  of  his  winning  one 
^at  race,  and  then  reaching  the  ultima  Thule  of  his  career.  On 
be  contrary*,  horses  throughout  the  States  are  cultivated  and  their 
treed  improved — especially  in  Virginia  and  Lexington  in  Kentucky, 
rhcre  there  are  large  training  establishments  which  eclipse  even 
Fohn  '£b'  Scott's  for  their  size — more  for  the  purpose  of  their 
ifter  UBefalness  than  for  a  mere  spasm-like  term  of  speed,  although 
he  latter  excellent  quality  is  not  by  any  means  neglected. 

O^ing  to  this  reason,  an  animal,  should  he  not  quite  como  np 
o  the  standard  of  trotting  merit,  and  be  able  to  do  his  mile  in 
2.40,'  is  still  available  as  a  fair  roadster  or  carriage  hoi'se  ;  whereas 
D  England  a  brokcn-do^Ti  racer  is  hardly  fit  for  a  cab-hack.  It  is 
rue  that  American  horses  do  not  display  those  fine  blood  points 
riuch  rouse  the  admii-ation  of  bookmakers  and  touters  in  the  pad- 
lock ;  but  they  are  splendidly  developed,  nevorlheloss,  and  can  show 
and  legs  of  their  own,  and  mighty  Hanks,  that  rival  those  of 
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the  best  stonefencer  from  Galway :  no  stork-like  stilts  tbere, 
sound  sturdy  underBtandings,  that  &taad  in  good  stead  on  the 
and  powers  of  vdnd  and  limb  that  enable  them  to  last  longer  tJua 
wonld  the  proudest  descendant  of  the  fleetest  Derby  winner  CTtf 
known.  I  have  seen  a  pair  of  western  horses  trot  their  twenty  iniles 
^rithin  the  hour,  and  this  was  not  an  exceptional  cnsc.  It  wonlil  be 
a  puzzle  to  find  such  over  here.  So  long  as  Bpeed  is  regarded  aathe 
one  essential  necessary,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  points  and  pro* 
perties,  and  the  foolishj  not  to  say  cruel,  practice  of  training  ftOJ 
running  yearlings  and  two-year-olds  prevails  with  ns,  it  is  utter  foDy 
for  the  advocatos  of  the  turf — with  all  due  deference  for  the  weight 
of  Admiral  Rous's  opinion — to  talk  of  its  *  improving  the  breed  of 
horses/  as  Charles  the  Second  intended  when  he  inaugurated  tho 
first  Smithfield  races,  and  the  noble  importer  of  the  celebniteJ 
*Arab'  hoped.  The  English  racer  of  the  present  day  stands  to  the 
American  trotting  horse  somewhat  in  a  similar  proportionate  relation 
as  would  a  man  who  had  studied  only  Latin  and  Greek  appc&r  bj 
the  side  of  one  who  has  received  a  practical  modem  education ;  the 
one  may  have  high  attainments,  but  take  him  out  of  his  special  line, 
and  he  would  be  like  a  tish  out  of  water ;  while  the  otlier  is  fit  ftw 
any  profession  or  calling,  and  could  earn  his  bread  where  the  classic, 
however  great  his  acquisition  of  ancient  lore,  would  starve,  C«^ 
tainly,  equinely  speaking,  Jonathan  is  entitled  to  the  pns  of  na  in 
this  respect ;  for  a  good  trotter  can  be  utilised  in  more  ways  Ihtt 
one,  apart  from  any  reference  to  hippophagy,  while  the  Ascot  or  St. 
Leger  favourite  is,  generally  speaking,  afterwards  capable  of  no 
description  of  useful  work,  *  bar  one,'  as  sporting  men  express  it  in 
their  peculiar  parlance.  But  refenons  a  no8  moutons,  for  oar  trot- 
ting match  is  a  long  time  under  weigh. 

The  Fashion  coiu-se  on  Long  Island,  where  the  Isthmian  games 
of  the  Manhattancsc  are  usually  celebrated,  is  a  pleasant  drive  froSt 
New  York  across  the  East  Hudson  river,  being  not  more  than  «» 
or  seven  miles  out.  In  appearance  it  is  not  imlike  Lord's  cricket 
ground,  only  a  tritle  larger ;  and  the  track  which  encircles  it  i» 
hedged  in  on  the  turf  side  by  a  shrubbery  of  growiog  trees,  and  oB 
the  exterior  by  posts  and  rails.  The  coarse  is  exactly  one  mile 
round,  subdivided  by  *  quarter  poles,*  equally  placed,  where  the 
times  of  the  various  heats  are  taken ;  while  the  ground  is  kept  in 
good  running  condition,  so  as  not  to  injure  the  horses'  heels,  as  Uid 
*  'ammer,  'ammer,  'ammer  on  the  'ard  'igh  road'  did  those  of  Leech's 
cockney  groom.  In  fact,  it  closely  resembles  Rotten  Row  in  Hs 
general  style,  although  a  grand-stand  with  a  judge's  chair  plaeeil 
opposite  give  it  a  more  racing  look ;  and  besides,  beauty  and  rank 
do  not  often  grace  the  place  with  their  presence.  Despite  of  thew 
attractions,  the  Fashion  course  is  a  very  agreeable  spot  to  visit  in 
summer,  when  the  dust  and  wind  are  not  too  tronblesome  nor  Ihe 
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moequitoes  very  ntunerous,  as  they  frequently  are  in  the  months 
of  July  and  August,  when  the  principal  trotting  matches  of  the  sea- 
son mostly  come  off.  These  annoying  little  insect  pests  abound 
in  Long  Island,  but  I  must  ackuowlodgo  they  are  not  so  large  as 
they  are  along  the  shores  of  New  Jersey,  where  they  are  currently 
reported  to  grow  to  such  a  size  that,  instead  of  making  a  buzzing 
noise  with  their  miniature  trumpets,  as  they  do  in  other  places,  they 
actoaJly  hark.  If  the  stor)'  be  true — and  I  do  not  Touch  for  it  por- 
eoually — these  mosquitoes  must  be  on  a  par  with  the  gigantic  spiders 
^hich  Professor  Agassiz  met  with  on  the  banks  of  the  Amazon 
river  in  his  explorations  of  South  America,  and  which  were  to  bo 
seen  chained  up  at  the  doors  of  the  natives*  cabins,  being  used  as 
house -dogs  ! 

Ali  races  ore  decided  by  mile  heats,  five  being  the  usual  quanUtin, 
although,  in  case  of  a  tie  between  any  two  of  the  competitors,  they 
contiime  on  any  extra  number  of  times  round  the  course,  until  one  is 
able  to  be  at  length  declared  the  winner;  while,  should  a  horse  win  the 
three  first  heats  •  right  offtlie  reel,'  as  they  say,  of  course  it  is  merely 
an  optional  matter  his  running  in  the  rest,  and  not  obligatory.  I 
have  seen  as  many  as  nine  heats  run  in  a  trotting  trial  between 
foor  animals.  At  the  termination  of  each  mile,  a  quarter  of  an 
hour's  grace  is  allowed,  when  the  horses*  months  are  sponged  out, 
and  any  trifling  alterations  made  in  the  harness,  and  so  on,  that 
may  be  allowed,  and  the  driver  'liquors  up;'  but  the  clerk  of  the 
coarse  keeps  a  strict  watch  that  no  weights  are  altered  or  any  un- 
fair advantage  taken  in  the  interim-  When  the  warning-bell  rings 
before  the  start,  the  aspirants  for  trotting  honours  take  their  places 
some  distance  down  the  coarse,  more  than  two  or  three  hundred 
yards  below  the  cordon  in  front  of  the  judge's  stand  &om  whence 
they  are  disj)atched,  so  as  to  get  up  sufficient  steam  before  bcgin- 
ing,  and  they  approach  this  line  at  full  speed.  Should  they  be 
pretty  oven,  the  jud^c  gives  the  signal  *  oflf ;'  but  as  one  or  two  of 
the  horses  break  into  a  canter  through  the  excitement  of  the  mo- 
ment, a  good  many  false  starts  are  frequently  made,  which  point  is 
easily  comprehended  by  the  knowing  ones,  who  thus  weary  out  a 
high-spirited  competitor.  The  time  of  the  heat  is  taken  by  a  stop- 
watch at  the  quarter  poles,  as  observed  before,  at  the  half  miles, 
and  at  the  finish  in  front  of  the  judge's  box,  and  exhibited  on  a 
chalked  bhickboard  shortly  afterwards — just  in  the  same  way  that 
mathematical  masters  demonstrate  Euclid's  problems  at  school ;  the 
operation  being  re[>eated  at  the  end  of  each  round  until  the  contest 
is  decided,  when  the  uutlinching  Eat  of  the  umpire  is  given,  the 
dollars  *  shelled  out,*  and  all  is  over. 

The  :Vmerican  trotting-wagons  have  of  late  been  so  frequently 
used  in  this  countr)-  that  they  hardly  call  for  any  special  description, 
tould,  however,  the  reader  not  have  chanced  lo  %&e  Qi3L!b,\&S.\mi\ 
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imagmo  an  axletree,  two  bicycle  wbcels,  s  pAir  of  shafts,  ui4  t 
camp-stool  loosely  stnuig  togeiherf  and  he  will  liaTe  a  toIoiUy 
correct  idea  of  what  the  vehicle  appropriately  denominated  a  *  qiiilBr/ 
is  like.  The  drivers  use  \ery  strong  sliort  reins,  each  end  of  wludi 
is  woven  into  a  stout  handle,  to  insure  a  iirni  •^p'^sp  being  takeo,  «a 
the  horses  reqaire  good  pulling  in  when  going,  or  they  woold  qnickij 
'  break'  and  spoil  the  match.  Indeed  all  men  in  tooling  a  team  i& 
the  States  hold  their  reins  very  differently  from  us,  as,  instosd  of 
keeping  them  in  the  left  hand  between  the  second  and  little  fingnii 
in  the  nsually  accepted  mode,  they  use  both  hands,  holding  a  rein  in 
each.  I  have  seldom,  if  ever,  seen  a  whip  used  except  by  the  driven 
of  the  horse  cars,  couHoquently  the  right  Laud  is  not  required  to  be 
kept  free  for  this  purpose — so  much  the  better  fur  the  poor  auiinaU: 
it  would  bo  as  well  if  the  practice  wore  also  the  exception  and  it0( 
the  rale,  as  wo  see,  in  the  London  streets. 

The  different  driv(\rs,  however,  make  up  for  the  absenoe  of  the 
lash  by  a  currespondiug  ainoimt  of  yelling,  shouting,  and  objnigt- 
tion,  both  loud  and  deep,  as  they  urge  on  their  horses  rouml  the 
track,  which  must  be  heard  to  be  fairly  appreciated.     I  supjxjtie  it  is 
done  to  *  kinder  encourage  'em,'  like  Artemua  Ward's  apphcationof 
the  ginger  to  his  horse's  tall  when  stuck  in  a  mud  swamp  while  od 
his  way  to  visit  the  Shakers  ;  but,  certainly,  the  cries  you  hear  staa 
exciting  fmish  rival  the  Conmnches  on  a  war  path,  and  soggeik 
Pandemonium  broken  loose.     The  strange  part  of  it  is,  too,  M 
the  competitors  have  it  all  to  themselves ;  for  the  spectators  are  vflj 
quiet   as  a  rale,    keeping    their    enthusiasm    carefully  conoealfld, 
and  being  utterly  unlike  any  similar   assemblage  ou  an  Engiifii 
race-co\irBo.     There  is  no  regular  betting-list  ever  opened  vith 
odds  offered  against  the  horses,  but  a  different  plan  of  specalatkm 
is  adopted,  called  '  selling  pools.'  The  best  quadiiiped's  chances  m 
put  up  to  auction  and  sold  f«r  a  certain  number  of  dollars,  ikJucIi 
are  deposited  with  the  appointed  holder  of  the  stakes,  who  supplies 
the  post  of  our  '  bookmaker  ;*  then  the  next  animal's  chances  aie 
put  up  also,  and  sold  for  a  lesser  eum ;  and  so  ou  with  as  moay  M 
are  engaged.     The  v-inuer  then  takes  the  whole  of  the  *  pools*  de- 
posited, less  a  small  percentage,  which  recoups  the  holder  for  his 
trouble.     Thus,  supposing  the  favourite  sells  for  a  hundred  doUin, 
and  another  horse  for  liily,  while  a  third  goes  for  ten, — sboaM 
the  latter  win,  the  investor  will  obtain  a  hundred  and  fifty  dollars, 
less  commission,  for  his  stake  often,  besides  receiving  his  wager 
back.      The  best  trotting  match  I  ever  saw  was  that  of  I>exter, 
the  great   Amoricau    crack,  along  with  another  celebrated  mAn 
called  Lady  Thome,  against  time,  for  a  purse  of  a  thousand  d< 
I  beheve.     They  trotted  three  mile  heats,  the  mare  running^ 
Dexter,  who  was  ridden  under  sad(H»   to  eucuunige  him  on, 
same  as  we  see  the  tiainet  o{  &  v^d  >panying  hia  *  n 
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in  a  spin ;  and  the  times  of  the  heats  were  respectively  two  minutes 
uul  eighteen  seconds,  *2'  17*5"  and  2'  15*5",  the  latter  being  the 
fS&stest  trotting  time  on  record,  and  very  nearly  equal  to  racing, 
although  the  pace  was  never  broken  by  a  canter.  Dexter  has  atuce 
been  presented  by  his  proprietor,  Kobert  Bonner,  of  the  New  York 
Lcdtjcr,  to  General  Grant,  although  he  refused  six  thousand  dollars 
for  him  on  the  ground  after  his  celebrated  match.  Trotting  horses 
are  said  to  be  the  only  *  weakness'  of  the  present  President  of  the 
United  States,  with  the  exception  of  cigars,  of  which  he  is  inordi- 
nately fond,  never  being  seen  without  a  specimen  in  his  mouth — 
like  the  'eternal  cigarette'  of  the  ex -emperor  of  the  French. 
Luckily  for  the  President,  his  *  particular  wanity'  is  so  well  known 
that  he  is  kept  constantly  supplied  gratuitously  by  his  fond  admirers 
throughout  *  the  Union,'  which  he  butchered  for ! 

The  Fashion  course,  which  1  have  omitted  to  say  has  extensive 
training  stables  attached,  and  a  circular  wooden  shed  running  round 
all  the  paling  that  encircles  it,  for  visitors  to  '  hitch  n^)*  their  wagons 
in,  belongs  to  Hii-am  Woodruffe,  one  of  the  '  horsiest'  men  in 
America,  who  makes  a  ver,-  pretty  thing  in  dollars  ont  of  it  every 
year.  Besides  this  track,  there  is  also  another  on  Long  Island,  and 
not  very  fai>  off  either ;  but  the  best  place  to  see  trotting  is  in 
Central  Park  during  the  months  of  May  and  Jane,  when  the  weather 
is  fine,  and  before  people  begin  to  leave  the  city  for  their  various 
country  retreats.  Then,  a  regular  '  ring'  of  gay  equipages  and  fine 
horses  is  to  be  seen  as  in  Hyde  I^ark  in  the  height  of  the  season ; 
bat,  instead  of  people  going  to  see  the  dresses  and  faces  of  tho 
leaders  of  the  /xmu  hiomle,  they  visit  Harlem  Line,  as  the  drive  is 
called,  to  look  at  the  animals,  which  are  much  better  known  to  repu- 
tation than  their  drivers.  Occasionally  some  prominent  city  man, 
anch  as  Ben  Wood,  the  chief  wire-puller  of  Tammany  Hall,  or 
Leonard  Jerome,  the  Beau  Brummell  uf  Manhattan's  isle,  con- 
spicuous in  his  newly-imported  four-in-hand  drag,  may  be  jiointed 
out,  and  their  appearance  commented  on  in  tho  usual  free  and  out- 
spoken American  fashion ;  but  the  horses  are  the  real  attraction, 
and  no  wonder;  for  there  are  some  magnificent  specimens  to  be  seen, 
of  which  any  one  might  be  proud,  much  less  a  fiee  and  enlightened 
citizen  of  *  the  great  Republic' 

Although,  both  before  and  after  the  worof  Lidepeudence  in  the 
last  century,  the  English  governors  and  generals  used  to  be  in  the 
habit  of  j:jetting  over  raoehorses  from  tho  mother  country,  so  that 
they  might  still  continue  to  indulge  in  their  favourite  pastime,  even 
when  separated  from  the  festive  shades  of  Newmarket,  still  the  sport 
flat  racing,  as  we  practise  it,  never  would  take  root  in  American 
and  never  will,  certaiidy,  while  trotting  is  encouraged,  and  there 
does  not  seem  much  chance  at  present  of  that  dying  out.  During 
the  time  I  was  in  New  York,  Mr,  Leonard  Jetome,  ^Vct^A"^  uq'u.w:^ 
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above,  made  &  very  gallaut  attempt  to  try  and  give  English  racing 
another  chance  in  the  Empire  City,  and  a  better  cue  than  it  had  in 
the  somewhat  paritanical  eastern  States.  He  established  a  toj 
well  laid-out  coiu-Be  at  Fordham,  a  pretty  village  in  Westdiester 
county,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  and  at  the  extreme  end  of  the 
island  on  which  New  York  city  is  built.  Uc  also  imported  horses, 
jockeys,  and  trainers  at  great  expense  ;  and  finally  started  a  clob  do 
the  principle  of  the  one  in  Paiis,  of  which  the  valiant  Due  de 
Grammout  was  such  a  prominent  member,  and  may  be  still  ag&ii), 
when  the  reign  of  Thiers  shall  end.  Racing  here  took  place  erwy 
year  in  May,  but,  in  spite  of  all  that  money  conld  do.  only  tie 
shoddy  aristocracy  of  Fifth  Avenue  could  he  got  to  attend,  both  tlo 
better  class  and  the  mass  of  *  the  great  miwashed*  holding  aloof. 
The  Xew  Yorkers  generally,  as  well  as  the  inhabitants  of  most  of 
the  principal  cities  in  the  States,  would  rather  see  the  moat  seood- 
rate  trotting  match  than  the  best  Hat  race  a  VAiiiilnU  that  em 
was  run.  Neither  do  the  native  horses  take  kindly  to  the  sport. 
I  have  only  seen  one  good  racehorse  on  the  Jerome  course  in  tbret 
seasons,  and  that  was  Old  Kentucky,  a  Virginian  horse  of  En^isli 
descent,  which  has  carried  everything  before  him  for  so  mauyyeuni. 
that  he  may  be  looked  upou  as  a  sort  of  Transatlantic  Fiahermu, 
that  wonder  of  the  turf. 

Next  to  trotting  matches,  and  even  ranking  before  them  as  re- 
gards its  universaiity,  I  should  say  that  gambling  at  cords  was  tbe 
principal  resource  of  those  in  want  of  something  wherewith  to  gtf 
through  their  spare  time  in  America ;  for  it  is  largely  indulged  in  I7 
high  and  Low,  rich  and  i>oor  alike,  with  uo  distinction  whatever,  sate 
as  to  the  respective  amoimts  of  their  stakes.     As  they  are  taxed  bj 
law,  it  may  be  said  that  lotteries  arc   openly  recognised   by  tbo 
executive,  although  none  are  supposed  to  be  pennitt<;d  to  exist  ift 
any  of  those  States  incoqwrated  in  the  Union.    This  fact,  howeva, 
is  easily  evaded  by  mukiog  their  head-quarters  at  Havana,  or  in  some 
of  the  territories  which  are  without  the  pale  of  the "  oonstitutionil 
law.     The  dramogs  of  these  are  to  be  seen  daily  advertised  in  tb« 
newspapers,  without  any  pretence  whatever ;  and  the  agents  of  the 
lotteries,  or  brokers,  keep  oflices  colled  policy  shops,  which  arc  also 
duly  licensed  by  the  law  that  is  presumed  to  prevent  them,  ui 
wliere  you  can  any  day  walk  in  without  disguise  uud  buy  a  share  is 
the  next  *  presentation*!     The  negroes  are  great  fellows  for  patron- 
ising these  places,  and  spend   every  spare  cent  they  can  scrape 
together  iu  thus  wooing  dame  Fortune,  most  unsuccessfully  as  a  ral£. 
There  is  a  legend  current  in  darkey  land  that  once  upon  a  time  au 
Ethiopian  gentleman  became  a  miUioimaiio  by  dreaming  of  the  lucky 
numbers  4,  45,  and  15,  and  backing  his  vision  ;  but  the  generality 
of  his  countrymen  who  follow  in  his  footsteps  do  not  by  any  meaiM 
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I  The  richer  and  more  Rpeculative  members  of  the  sporting  fra- 
lemity  play  heavily  at  the  tUflereut  *  Faro'  baukSf  or  private  *  helJs,' 
Hrhich  are  tolerated  sub  rosa  in  New  York  and  most  of  the  other 
chief  cities  of  the  Union.  At  Saratoga,  and  one  or  two  other 
fbroored  lot-alities,  gambling  is  allowed  openly,  as  at  Hombnrg  or 
P«den-Badeu;  but  the  'Empire  City' and  its  imitators  in  wickedness, 
tike  the  rirtnons  Boston,  makes  a  pretence  of  decency,  which  cannot 
EaQ  to  redound  to  its  credit  when  it  is  publicly  known  at  the  same 
^me  that  two  of  the  principal  judges  at  the  bench,  besides  the  whole 
ferew  of  the  city  magistracy,  are  as  great  gamblers,  or  *  sportsmen,' 
%a  they  are  characteristically  called  in  the  States,  as  could  be  found 
Anywhere.  I  remember,  in  the  winter  of  '66,  just  after  a  great 
razsia  by  the  pohce  on  some  of  the  alleged  chief  gambling  dens  of 
Idanhattan,  reading  a  few  moniings  afterwards  in  the  columns  of  the 
leading  papers  of  a  great  'sitting'  held  at  'Faro,'  wherein  cbief- 
Ooagistrate  Ben  W'ooil  had  lost  the  sum  of  some  two  himdred  thou- 
iasd  dollars  to  congress-man  John  Morrissey,  the  ex-prize-fighter 
tad  backer  of  Heonan,  and  now  law-maker  of  the  United  States. 
[t  reminded  one  of  the  iniquitous  times  of  the  *  Finest  Gentleman  in 
Europe,'  when  Fox  and  Sheridan  used  to  pauperise  their  unhap])y 
iescendauts  nt  chicken-hazard. 

*  Another  popular  game,  before  it  was  suppressed  by  the  police, 
Vtas  called  *  Kiuo,*  somewhat  resembling  the  old  German  one  of 
Lotto.  Each  plnyer  was  furnished  with  a  cardboard  on  which  are 
biscribcd  Tfirious  numbers,  taken  at  random  apparently  from  the 
Bgares  1  to  70,  although  they  are  selected  on  the  strict  algebraical 
bteory  of  combinations,  and  no  sets  of  curds  are  altogether  alike. 
pnien  each  player  had  paid  his  money — fifty  cents  it  used  to  be — and 
felectcd  his  card,  the  proprietor  of  the  establishment  would  turn  a 
yrfaeel,  as  in  the  drawing  of  a  lottery,  and  call  out  each  inimber 
Utat  drojiped  out  in  rotation,  the  players  covering  up  any  that  might 
liappcn  to  be  on  their  cards  similar  to  the  one  drawn  with  a  round 
iisk  of  ivory  like  a  draughtman,  and  the  one  who  should  hap])en  to 
ftover  up  uU  the  numbers  on  his  cardboard  first  called  out  *  Keeno !' 
Knd  won  the  game,  with  all  the  stakes  of  the  players,  ten  per  cent 
being  primarily  extracted  on  each  game  to  pay  the  propriettir  ofthe 
place.  As  a  game  rarely  occupied  more  than  ten  minutes,  the  pro- 
Cioter  of  it  used  to  fioid  it  an  extremely  lucrative  pursuit,  uutil  the 
^lice  stopped  it  as  contrary  to  law.  A  Dutchman,  whom  I  met  one 
lay  on  board  a  ferry-boat,  in  speaking  of  it  gave  mo  a  very  concise 
lescription  of  the  game,  which  I  afterwards  found  on  witnessing  it 
vas  true  to  tlie  letter.  He  said,  '  It  is  a  ting  vare  one  mans  call  oat 
Keeno  !  and  overjbodies  else  say,  "  0,  tam!"  ' 

'Euchre,'  a  sort  of  Americanised  piquet,  is  the  only  really  scien- 
jfific  game  at  cards  played  in  the  States,  while  being  thought  too 
3y  and  long  for  our  go-ahead  cousins,  who  \\kft  \ft  \ivc^  w  Vvit 
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their  money  in  tbo  shurtost  time  possible ;  but  ^  Draw  polter'  ur 
'  Brag*  is  tlie  fkvourito  of  all^  immense  sums  boLog  lost  it  it  erer^ 
year  on  tbe  boats  that  run  between  the  Lovee  at  New  Orleana  utl 
St.  Louis  ou  the  Miasissipjii.  The  wiitiir  generally  secma  to  haw* 
strong  gambling  iniluence  on  all  Americana,  and  you  see  more  pUr 
on  board  steamers  than  anywhere  else.  I  remember  uuce  beuiit^ 
of  two  men  wLo  were  plnying  *  draw  poker'  on  a  CoUiomian  boat,  toil 
bragged  all  the  way  against  each  other  without  parting  with  iltcii 
cards  day  after  day,  until  the  vessel  arriTed  at  New  Yurk,  each  ins 
80  eonfidont  of  his  good  hand.  At  the  termination  of  the  TO)'agc 
they  submitted  their  cards  to  an  arbitrator,  as  neither  would  fpn 
in,  when  it  was  found  that  each  held  four  aces,  the  Ijighest  possiUe. 
Of  course  two  packs  had  become  mixed  ;  but  it  was  '  a  tall  bng 
that,  I  guess,  sirree,*  us  the  naiTator  said  to  me. 

The  school  of  muscular  Christianity,  of  which  Mr.  Oiuha 
Kingsley  ia  so  great  a  prophet  and  exponont,  has  not  si*reaJ  m 
widely  in  the  States  as  with  us  at  home.  Although  all  the  yanoos 
armories  of  the  numerous  volunteer  regiments  of  New  York  tad 
Brooklyn  are  fitted  with  gymnasiums,  of  which  one  would  think  tbt: 
members  of  the  corps  would  make  use,  all  tho  young  men  erinee 
the  strongest  disuacUnation  for  athletic  sports ;  and  even  ibo 
national  game  of  base-ball  is  not  cultivated  to  one-tenth  the  cxwst 
that  cricket  is  in  England.  The  Americans  are  far  too  fond  of  dOM 
application  to  business  without  any  corresponding  and  neoesBiiJ 
relaxation  of  a  healthful  nature.  When  the  '  dry-goods  store'  is 
closed,  the  young  clerk,  instead  of  having  a  good  healthy  game  with 
his  fellows  to  renovate  his  reh].xed  tissues,  saunters  oS  to  the  thaUiv 
after  the  heavy  tea-supper  at  his  boarding-house,  or  else  rotfU 
abont  the  streets  with  a  '  chaw*  in  his  moitth.  Hence  it  is  that  iu 
the  towns  you  seldom  see  a  healthy -looking  young  man,  althoogli 
there  are  plenty  such  out  in  the  country;  all  have  a  sallow  brdufi* 
down  look,  and,  aging  before  their  time,  generally  die  at  yctfs 
when  a  native  of  this  country  is  iu  the  prime  of  Ufe. 

There  are  two  cricket  clubs  in  the  Empire  City,  the  St.  George's, 
-which  used  to  possess  a  remarkably  pretty  little  ground  in  tbe  Kl;- 
sian  fields  at  Hoboken ;  and  tho  New  York  club,  both  compoaed 
principally  of  Englishmen  desirous  of  keeping  up  their  natioaal 
game.  These  play  several  matches  every  year  ^^•ith  the  few  cloba  it 
Philadelphia  and  Boston,  which  they  can  get  to  compete  with 
but,  although  they  struggle  gallantly  to  sustaui  the  prestige  of  cricJot 
in  America,  its  fate  has  been  sealed  since  base-ball  was  taken  19 
as  the  national  game.  The  occasional  visits  of  the  AJl-EngUml 
Eleven  have  given  it  a  sort  of  spasmodic  impetus  for  the  time 
but  ever  since  tho  war  its  influence  has  been  slowly  but  Bxuelj  wan- 
ing in  favour  of  the  shorter  sport,  which  has  thu  advantage  of 
quickly  played  out — a  threat  thing  in  Transatlantic  eyes. 
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^H^aae-lAU  is  like  oar  roimdera,  as  has  been  meutioned  iu  a 
IKer  article,  and  nine  meu  a-side  contest  for  the  palm  of  victory; 
•0  eighteen  'innings*  are  played  in  all,  which  con  be  otiHily  done  in 
i  few  boors,  instead  of  a  match  extending  to  two  or  three  days,  as 
ID  cricket.  The  chief  eluhs  in  the  States  are  the  Atlantic  of  Brook- 
j[]m,  and  the  Union  of  PUiludelphiai  who  have  annual  straggles  at 
vkicb  large  crowds  assemble  ;  at  a  cricket  match  there  hardly 
leem  a  dozen  spectators  on  the  grouad,  apart  iiom  the  friends  of 
the  clubs  engaged,  so  void  of  interest  is  it  thought,  which  opinion, 
bdeed,  may  very  well  express  the  estimation  iu  which  base-ball  ia 
Md  in  KugUah  cyea. 

Boating  is  also  not  patronised  to  one-half  the  extent  that  it  is 
irith  ua,  which  is  a  great  wonder,  when  one  considers  the  splendid 
Brers  and  magnificent  lakes  there  arc  throughout  America.  There 
we  ver)-  few  amateui*  clubs,  and  professional  watermen  aie  nearly 
own ;  of  the  latter,  Walter  Brown,  who  was  to  have  rowed  a 
,«ver  here  against  the  English  champion  of  the  Thames  threo 
ago,  only  the  matter  fell  through  in  consetiuencc  of  Brown's 
,  is  the  best  I  have  seen.  It  may  be  remembered  wbat  a  poor 
tion  the  crack  New  York  sculler  Hammill  made  when  he  polled 
t  Harry  Kelly  in  'OG.  I  remember  what  groat  disappointment 
eat  occasioned  at  the  time  in  tho  States  ;  although  it  was  all 
down  to  unfiiii-  play  !  The  Columbia  and  Gulick  clobs  of  New 
Tork  are  the  only  two  amateur  associations  worthy  of  notice  with 
he  exception  of  Harvard  and  Yale,  who  pull  against  each  other  every 
,  as  our  Oxford  and  Cambridge  crews  do,  on  Lake  Quinzigamoud, 
Worcester,  in  Massachusetts — a  very  fine  piece  of  water.  I 
one  of  their  usual  contests  there  a  few  years  back,  but 
llinot  say  it  was  at  all  op  to  oor  University  race.  The  coorse  was 
mile  anda-half  uut,  round  a  stake  boat,  and  return  to  the  starting 
Dinty  making  some  three  miles*  distance  in  all.  One  cannot  very 
see  the  advantage  of  this  stake  boat,  as  in  rounding  it  a  foul  is 
cntly  occasioned ;  and  besides,  a  race  straight  away  would  be  a 
better  test  both  of  continuance  and  speed.  The  Harvard 
w,  who  won  the  race  at  which  I  was  present,  did  the  course  in 
D  minuter,  which  was  tliought  fair  time  there  on  tideless 
but  any  one  who  had  seen  the  two  different  styles  of  the 
crican  and  Oxford  men,  before  their  celebrated  match  on  the 
GB  in  tho  year  184>!>,  could  have  no  hesitation  as  to  the  re- 
It  was  a  i)ity,  however,  to  save  heartburnings  and  after  dis- 
n  and  unpleasant  remarks,  which  were  very  rife  iu  the  States, 
he  Harvardions  were  not  allowed  to  row,  as  thoy  were  accus- 
led,  without  a  coxswain,  and  the  English  crew  as  they  liked  also^ 
h  one,  although  it  is  questionable  whether  the  lluish  would  have 
n  altered  if  such  had  been  the  case,  for  the  Thames  is  not  a  very 
river  to  na\Hgato  without  a  steersman.     Tb.e  ?A.^\ia  <i^  ^''^Wm^, 
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in  Togne  over  tho  water  is  altogether  different  from  what  it  is  here, 
and  iSfr.  ^lorrison  wonid  open  his  eyes  with  horror  if  be  saw  the 
sort  of  coaching  to  which  an  American  Gyaa  or  Cloanthas  is  suti- 
Jected,  Men  are  taught  to  pull  almost  entirely  with  their  anui, 
neither  using  their  stretchers  nor  putting  the  weight  of  their  bodies 
in  the  stroke.  The  result  is  a  short,  jerky,  quick  action,  last  enou^ 
for  a  little  distance,  hut  never  lasting  enough  for  a  long  nwe,  as  a 
man  gets  pumped  out  at  it  before  he  begins  to  feel  himself  in  the 
boat.  The  '  ships'  used  are  usually  heavy  six-oared  gigs,  out' 
riggers  and  light-built  racing  boats  like  ours  being  soldom  or  nerer 
seen  on  the  water.  In  fact,  boating  is  as  yet  in  its  infancy  there :  and 
although  the  late  Harvard  contest  with  Oxford  will  without  doubt 
pat  a  great  deal  of  additional  life  into  it  in  tho  States,  they  have  a 
good  deal  to  leai*n  before  they  can  attempt  to  compete,  with  anr 
prospect  of  success,  against  a  fairly-trained  English  crew. 

To  complete  this  slight  sketch  of  the  sports  and  sporting  matten 
corrent  in  America,  it  may  be  stated  that  prize-fighting  has  gone 
out  of  fashion  there  as  with  us,  aud  a  good  riddance  too ;  although 
a  lot  of  English  scoundrels,  who  were  fairly  driven  out  from  hert, 
tried  to  bolster  it  up  for  some  time ;  but  the  iniquities  of  the  '  lifl^ 
worked  its  own  ruin,  apart  from  any  legislative  interference,  and  Um 
merry  boys  with  their  *  bunches  of  fives*  need  no  longer  hope  to  make 
a  fortune  out  of  speculative  Yankees,  for  their  game  is  fairly  playaJ 
out,  even  in  the  land  of  humbugs.  Billiards  arc  largely  played  bo4h 
North  and  South,  and  the  Americans,  as  a  rule,  are  better  arengs 
players  than  wo  ore  ;  the  great  charm  of  the  game  there  is,  that  it 
seldom  leads  to  gambling,  as  'pool'  is  unknown,  and  nobody  eret 
dreams  of  playing  for  anything  save  the  tables.  It  may  bo  said 
to  be  the  only  good  exercise  that  our  Transatlantic  cousins  indulge  in, 
fishing  aud  shooting,  or  *  hunting'  as  the  latter  is  called,  being  m 
rarely  practised  as  the  major  sports — that  is,  in  all  thickly -inhalstei 
places  east  of  tho  prairies.  It  would  be  well  for  the  future  gCDer- 
ation  of  the  business  men  of  the  States,  tlmt  they  incorporates! » 
little  more  of  the  backwoods  element  iu  their  ever^'day  life,  and  tem- 
pered their  pursuit  of  the  '  almighty  dollar'  with  a  slight  soujHion  of 
physical  relaxation  and  health^'  exercise.  The  axiom,  *  too  mccb 
work  and  no  play,'  holds  as  good  for  Jonathan  as  it  does  for  Jolm 
Bull. 
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ia  the  fashion  nowadays  in  this  conntry  to  reprobate  duelling  as 
ilish  and  immoral.  However  much  it  may  still  linger  amongst 
her  civilised  nations,  wc,  at  any  rate  (so  we  tell  otirselves),  have 
iiftdd  fiir  away  from  the  absurd  habit  of  considering  a  cartel  as  the 
jceesary  consequence  of  the  slightest  provocation — the  most  eflec- 
ul  settlement  of  every  trivial  dispute. 

It  may  perhaps  be  doubted  whether  the  entire  abandoument  of 

le  practice  of  duelling  has,  in  its  results,  been  productive  of  un- 

itigated  good;  whether  cases  have  not  arisen,  and  do  not  frequently 

MO,  of  wliich  a  duel  would  be  by  far  the  most  satisfactory  solution 

-cases  in  which  the  most  severe  moralist  could  scarcely  sternly 

mdemn  the  course,- — ^where  a  man  nur»ht  take  his  own  life  in  hia 

md  for  the  sake  of  irillicting  well-merited  punishment  upon  another, 

id  yet  hope  to  meet  with  no  harsh  inexorable  doom  if  summonod 

I  the  presence  of  the  all-merciful  Judge  ;  where  the  mere  knowledge 

t  a  certain  line  of  action  must  inevitably  be  pursued  at  the  risk 

hia  own  life  would  suffice  to  deter  a  man  from  an  infamous,  and 

this  age  too  little  punished  crime.    Such  cases,  however,  if  they 

at  all,  are,  it  must  be  admitted,  rare ;  and  at  any  rate,  duel- 

g  is  now  extinct  in  Engkud.     Nevertheless,  it  is  not  so  very 

ny  years  ago  since  the  practice  full  into  disrepute,  and  I  have  still  a 

hid  recollection  of  all  the  incidents  connected  with  my  own  first  duel. 

I    Malta  in  18 — ,  not  Malta  as  it  is  now;  no  mighty  casemated  fort 

bering  in  colossal  strength  below  the  Baracca  ;  no  huge  ciivemous 
k  or  naval  prison  on  (Jorradino  ;  no  dry  dock  at  the  Marsa, — no, 
6t  Malta  as  it  is  now,  certainly,  but  still  the  same  Malta,  still  the 
tme  paradise  for  nine  montlis  of  the  year,  the  same  purgatory  for 
le  remaining  three.  The  fierce  heat  of  summer  is  giving  place  to 
|D  more  tempered  warmth  of  autumn,  and  men,  worn  out  and  ener- 
ted  by  an  unusually  hot  season,  are  rejoicing  in  the  prospect  of  a 
0nge,  and  looking  anxiously,  longingly,  for  the  first  showijr  of  rain 
^1  shall  impart  some  slight  degree  of  coolness  to  the  air,  and  render 
ft  somewhat  more  endurable.  The  eye,  wearied  \s"ith  the  continual 
ire  reflected  eternally  from  the  white  houses,  the  dusty  roads,  and 
j»  bare  glowing  rock,  in  vain  seeks  reh'ef  from  the  brown  hardened 
Ids.  The  grass  is  parched  and  withered,  save  in  some  few  favoured 
altered  spots ;  and  the  only  green  thing  upon  which  the  thi-obbing 
^ded  eye  can  rest  is  an  occasional  carob  or  fig  tree.  The  very- 
bond  is  athirst  for  rain,  and  the  shmnkon  earth  opens  in  great 
ures,  as  if  riven  by  some  dire  convulsion  of  nature. 


Every  one,  pallid  and  onfeeUed  with  tlio  boat,  is  looking  foTWflrd  to 
llie  approaching  winter;  and  many  arc  projecting  picnics  and  excar- 
sions  to  some  one  of  those  few  spots  where  vegetation  is  still  to  be 
found,  and  where,  nuder  the  luxiu-iona  shade  of  some  welcome  twe, 
with  the  filmnherous  murmur  of  a  tiny  streamlet,  or  the  ccauclpa 
ripplo  of  the  ever-heaving  ocean,  falling  soothingly  on  their  en*, 
and  the  sweet  odonr  of  the  orange  hlooms  hanging  heavy  m  tlie 
motionless  air,  tliey  may  alternately  wat-ch  the  shimmering  hat 
rising  &om  the  glowing  ground,  and  refresh  their  eyes,  weaned  nilh 
the  dazzling  glare  of  the  Valetta  streets,  with  the  sight  of  a  greeo 
tree  or  a  small  patch  of  verdnre-clad  ground. 

Just  at  this  time  the  bliip  to  which  I  belonged,  his  Majefty** 
frigate  Spartiate,  came  into  ^lalta  harbour  to  get  a  new  bowsprit 
litted,  in  place  of  the  one  which  she  had  'sprung'  in  a  s<{uall  off  the 
Greek  c«aBt  a  few  days  before.  We  had  been  at  sea  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  long  hot  aunimer,  and  officers  and  crew  were  ww 
eqnally  delighted  at  the  prospect  of  a  nm  on  ahoi«.  Atost  of  m, 
liowever,  were  very  soon  tired  of  the  parallel  dusty  temices  lad 
steep  flights  of  stone  steps  that  constitute  the  streets  of  Valctta,  auJ 
longed  for  something  more  nearly  allied  to  the  green  fields  ani 
shady  lanes  of  home.  So,  starting  olf  one  forenoon,  and  taking  my 
servant  with  us  with  a  hamper  of  provisions  by  way  of  luncheon,  fonr 
of  us  charlere<l  a  caloche  and  bade  the  driver  take  us  to  Em  Tahlcb 
— a  precipitous  valley  hidden  amongst  the  rocky  hills,  somewhat  to 
the  southward  of  tho  centre  of  the  island,  calm,  secluded,  beantifiil 
and  green  ;  and,  even  then,  famed  for  its  Btrnwherry  gardens,  andi 
favonrit©  resort  for  a  day's  excursion.  We  strolled  nhout,  and  lotmgtd 
under  the  trees  and  dreamily  smoked  our  cigars,  and  had  lunrlitoB, 
and  lazily  smoked  again ;  and  then  I,  who  had  never  visited  the 
place  before,  quitted  the  others,  and  started  off  on  a  short  tour  of  ci- 
ploration  in  the  neighbourhood.  I  had  not  proceeiled  for.  and  vift 
sjmntering  meditatively  beside  a  thick  hedge  of  tlie  prickly-pear  cactw 
that  separated  me  from  the  narrow  path  running  tlirough  the  gronndi, 
when  I  heard  a  sonnd  that  caused  me  to  stop  short  in  my  walk  ftoi 
look  eagerly  around.  It  was  a  slight  cry — p\ndently  bom  of  ftar, 
and  issuing  from  feminine  lips — and  appenrod  to  come  from  the  other 
side  of  the  hedge,  to  climb  over  or  break  through  which  seenwd 
equally  an  impossibility. 

Fortunately,  however,  a  few  yards  in  front  of  me,  where  some 
herdsman  had  torn  down  the  succulent  plants  to  ckc  out  the  scanty 
sustenance  which  the  withered  herbage  afforded  to  his  milch  goftt^. 
waa  a  large  gap.  Thither  I  quickly  bent  my  steps,  and,  emcrgio^ 
upon  the  pathway,  became  at  once  aware  of  the  canso  of  the  cry 
that  I  had  heard.  Standing  hesitatingly,  cvidt-ntly  umriUinp  lo  tuT 
back,  and  yet  afraid  to  advance,  was  a  tall  an<l  beautiful  girJ, 
coiled  up  in  the  centre  of  the  path  directly  in  front  of  her,  & 
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g  in  Ills  lissom  strengtL,  with  Lead  erect  and  his  brinjht 
gleaming  with  malice,  lay  a  larj^o  black  suake. 
I  have  often  since  thought  that,  much  as  the  girl  was  terrified  at 
reptile,  those  two  formed,  by  nature,  no  ill-assorted  pair.  But  I 
not  tliink  so  then.  I  suppose  no  man  ever  cares  to  expatiate  in 
tail  npon  the  chftrma  and  beauty  of  the  woman  who  has  arouHed 
I  his  heart  all  the  passion  of  which  his  natiure  is  capable.  It  sounds 
K)  much  like  profaning  the  sacredness  of  love,  and  putting  the  wo- 
IftD  npon  whom  one's  dearest  affections  arc  concentrated  on  a  par 
ith  a  horse  one  is  anxious  to  dispose  of.  At  any  rate,  I  am  not 
oing  to  give  a  detailed  description  of  Rose  Comcwall.  It  is  suffi- 
ient  that»  as  I  saw  her  then  for  the  first  time,  timid  and  shrinking, 
lith  her  cheek  paled,  and  her  largo  lustrous  eyes  dilated  with  aver- 
n  and  fear,  I  thought  I  had  never  gazed  upon  a  sight  so  heauti- 
As  I  ran  towards  her,  the  snake  took  inght,  and,  gliding  away, 
ocoeded,  much  to  my  annoyance,  in  making  good  his  escape 
ngst  the  strawberrj'  plants  that  fringed  one  side  of  the  path;  and 
en  the  least  I  conld  do  was  to  offer  my  arm  to  the  trembling  ter- 
ed  girl,  and  crave  peraiisaion  to  escort  her  to  her  party.  We  had 
far  to  go,  and  then  I  gave  my  nnme  and  was  duly  introduced  to 
aunt,  a  Mrs.  Luton,  and  warmly  thanked  for  my  opportune  in- 
sition.  Aunt  and  niece,  I  found,  had  not  long  come  out  from 
land,  and  were  going  to  spend  the  winter  in  Malta.  So,  after  ex- 
sing  a  hope  that  I  should  meet  them  at  some  of  the  balls  dming 
0  approaching  season,  and  obtaining  leave  to  call  npon  them  in  the 
while,  I  rejoined  my  conipnnions  and  recounted  my  advontnre- 
The  season  began  early  that  year  in  Malta.  The  summer  cruise 
the  Mediterranean  fleet  was  an  unusually  short  one,  and  wlien  the 
s  had  returned  to  their  winter  moorings,  balb*  and  parties  soon 
nimenced  in  earnest.  The  intervening  period  had  been  a  busy 
e  for  me.  When  once  the  Spartmte  got  into  the  hands  of  the 
kyard,  it  was  discovered  that  she  stood  in  need  of  all  sorts  of  re- 
that  she  wanted  caulking ;  that  her  lower  rigging  was  worn 

Et,  and  required  to  be  replaced ;  so  altogether  my  time  was  pretty 
11  occupied.     Novertlieless,   I  had  found  loisure  to  call  thrice  at 
Ers.  Luton's,  and  each  time  I  had  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  her 
d  her  niece  at  home ;  so  that  I  was  already  engaged  for  sevenil 
lances  before  I  entered  the  room  at  the  first  ball  of  the  season,  and 
■and  that  Rose  Comewall  Imd  arrived  there  before  mo. 
;s     There  is  no  need  to  chronicle  the  events  of  the  next  few  weeks. 
ey  were  very  much  a  repetition  of  the  old,  old  story.     Absurd  as 
may  seem  to  say  so,  I  was  really  hopelessly  in  love  with  a  girl 
tn  I  had  not  seen  half-a-dozen  times;  and  before  Christinas  came, 
ding  with  her  in  the  shelter  of  one  of  the  bastions  of  Saint 
watching  the  hnge  white  waves  as  they  came  towering  in, 
en  onward  before  the  fury  of  a  fierce  gregalc^  and  sending  great 
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eliowers  of  spray  liigb  into  tho  air  over  the  highest  battkmeDts  of 
the  fort,  I  received  from  her  lips  the  solemn  promise  to  be  tnv  wife. 

Only  a  few  days  after  my  engagement  to  Bose  had  received  Uit 
formal  sanction  of  her  annt^  Harry  Gordon,  my  old  mcKHmate  intbf 
Argns,  came  out  to  join  the  Spartiate.  He  was  one  of  the  best  fel- 
lows that  ever  drew  breath — high-minded,  hononrable,  and  Iwe  is 
steel ;  and,  proud  of  my  beaxitifnl  fiancee,  I  took  him  one  day  to  he 
introduced  to  her.  Rose's  back  was  tnniedaa  we  entered  the  woui; 
she  was  standing  by  tlie  \«iudow,  and  had  not  heard  the  sem&t  an- 
nounce us ;  but  hearing  my  voice,  she  looked  round  and  came  towards 
us.  As  she  did  so,  her  gaze  rested  fur  a  moment  upon  Hoirr.  She 
started,  as  T  fmK'ied,  perceptibly,  and  every  particle  of  colour  left 
her  face,  retnniiug  in  au  instimt  with  a  rapidity  that  tlushed  evoD 
her  neck  ^\ith  the  deepest  crimson.  In  astonishment  I  tnnied  to 
Harry,  and  as  I  did  so,  fancied  I  intercepted  a  qnick  glance  of  pnzzl^ 
recognition ;  but  as  be  did  not  claim  acqnAintauce  a  moment  after- 
wards  when  I  introduced  him,  and  as  Rose  ascribed  her  momentanr 
indisposition  to  the  shock  of  suddenly  meeting  a  stranger  when  she 
had  imagined  I  was  unaccompanied,  I  had  no  option  but,  to  coocladt 
tliat  I  must  have  been  mistakeu.  Nevertheless,  I  bad  an  imeasj.  in- 
definable sensation,  almost  aiuouutiug  to  u  dread  of  I  knew  not  wbat 
The  conversation  flagged,  and  Harty  and  I  presently  left  together. 

My  companion  was  unusually  silent  as  we  walked  along;  »j 
partly  by  way  of  starting  a  conversation,  partly  to  (juiet  the  onaifif 
feeling  in  my  own  uiiud,  I  asked  him  whether  he  and  Miss  ComewftU 
had  met  before.  Uc  hesitated  a  moment  ere  he  replied,  and  then  sud, 
*  No.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  Charlie,  she  is  the  very  image  of  a  Mi» 
Douglas  that  I  useil  to  know  in  London  a  couple  of  years  ago,  sftff 
we  were  poid-ofl'  in  the  old  Argus.  That  was  what  made  me  loofc  lO 
queer  when  I  fli'st  saw  her.    But  of  course  they  can't  be  the  sanit.' 

'No,  of  com'se  not,  as  your  friend's  name  was  Dooglos,  ool 
Rose's  is  Oomewall,'  I  answered  pettishly. 

*  Yes,  of  course  they  arc  different,*  he  assented.  •  Well,  I  sb*D 
go  on  board  again.    I  suppose  you  won't  come  just  yet  ?  Good-bye.' 

I  went  for  a  short  walk  that  day  before  I  returned  to  Mrs.  La- 
ton's.  I  was  thoroughly  vexed  and  uncomfortable.  That  Harry  wis 
not  quite  sure  that  the  resemblance  between  Miss  Comewull  ani 
Miss  Douglas  was  onlp  a  resemblance,  I  was  perfectly  certain  of, 
from  the  toiie  in  which  he  spoke,  and  I  could  not  but  confess  tlist 
Rose's  sudden  i>nllor  was,  at  ajiy  rate,  an  unfortimate  coincidence: 
but  then,  to  admit  the  possibility  of  this,  opened  up  tlie  way  to  fc 
whole  train  of  susjiicions  that  I  would  not  put  into  words,  even  to  my 
own  heart — that,  indeed,  when  I  had  returned  to  Miss  Comewall'*,  1 
felt  ashamed  so  far  to  jiold  to  as  to  ask  her,  as  I  had  intended  to  Ao, 
whether  she  had  ever  before  met  Harry  Gordon.  From  that  day  for- 
ward, however,  an  estrangement  gradually  sprung  up  between  Hany 
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and  mTself.  I  felt  inFtmctivcly  that  he  did  not  like  Rose,  and 
would  not  bo  sorry  to  sec  my  engAgcment  to  her  broken  ofT;  and  this 
gave  rise  to  a  feeling  of  irritatiou  and  pride  on  my  part,  that  fre- 
quently prompted  mc  to  say  thinps  to  him  which  but  for  his  nniform 
courtesy  and  ^ood  nature  might  have  caused  an  open  nipture.  And 
80  a  coolness  <^radnally  grew  up  between  us,  that  threatened  to  iu- 
■MMe  as  time  went  on,  and  to  sap  even  the  very  foundations  of 
^^Piold  inoudship. 

All  this  time,  too,  the  imcafiy  fceliiip;  that  originated  in  my  mind 
on  the  day  that  I  introduced  Harry  to  Miss  Cornewall  had  been  gain- 
ing strength.  I  could  not  account  for  it  nor  analyse  it ;  it  seemed 
like  a  I'ague  dread  of  some  impending  evil,  and,  much  as  I  struggled 
■gainst  it,  I  could  not  shake  it  of(.  Even  in  her  presence  it  did  not 
always  entirely  disappear;  but  there,  at  any  rate,  it  was  repressed 
by  my  passionate  love  for  her,  which  forbade  me  even  to  liint  at  any- 
thing that  might  imply  any  want  of  confidence  on  my  part.  And  so 
ihings  went  on,  nntil  the  day  was  fixed  that  was  to  make  Roao  and 
me  one.  I  had  made  np  my  mind  that  I  would  invite  Harry  to  the 
Cfiremony,  and  the  following  morning  I  took  an  opportmaity  of  doing 
60 — moved  thereto  more  perhaps  by  bravado  than  by  any  wish  that 
he  should  actually  he  present  on  the  occasion.  He  congratulated  me, 
as  I  thought,  verj-  coldly  upon  the  approaching  event,  and  courte- 
ously declined  my  invitation ;  then  turning  saddeuly  towards  me 
vith  a  burst  of  his  old  cordial  manner,  and  speaking  very  rapidly 
and  earnestly,  he  said, 

'  Nolan,  I  can't  let  this  go  on  without  an  effort  to  stop  it.  I 
must  tell  you — I  ought  to  have  told  you  long  ago.  For  heaven's  sake 
don't  marry  Miss  Cornewall.  I  have  the  best  of  reasons  for  knowing 
that  she  is  the  same  girl  I  used  to  know  in  Loudon  as  Hester  Dou- 
glas, and  ;/f)H  know  I  was  not  living  a  very  steady  Ufe  then.  Yes, 
strike  mo  if  you  like,  Charhe,'  he  continued,  as  I  made  a  stride  to- 
wards him ;  '  only  listen.  You  and  I  are  old  &iends,  and  I  can't 
stand  quietly  hy  and  see  you  innocently  marry  a  girl  that  I  know 
ought  not  to  be  your  wife.  Don't  believe  me ;  ask  her — ask  her 
whether  she  ever  knew  a  Miss  Douglas  in  London,  or  ever  lived  at 
Surbiton ;  and  draw  your  own  conclusions  from  her  answers.  You 
might  have  seen  from  her  face,  when  you  introduced  me  to  her,  that 
we  had  met  before,'  he  went  on  with  a  half  sneer. 

I  had  been  silent  witli  astonishment  during  Harry's  speech  ;  but 
the  last  few  words,  the  cutting  reference  to  that  event,  the  origin  of 
all  those  uneasy  doubts  and  half-fonued  suspicions  that  had  ever 
since  so  cruelly  haimted  me,  gave  words  to  my  anger,  and  caused 
me  to  form  a  sudden  determinatiun. 

*  I  will  ask  her ;  and  if,  as  I  suspect,  your  statement  is  false — * 
I?  paused,  almost  choking  with  passion. 

*  I  will  abide  the  issue,'  he  said  calmly,  and  left  the  cabin., 
SrcosD  St&as,  Vol.  VU.  F.8.  Vol.  XVII.  1\ 
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Two  hoars  afterwards  I  w&s  in  Miss  ComowaD's  presenoe.  lUd 
been  nt  first  all  iiupaiieiice  to  hear  her  denial  of  any  act[nabiitaa 
with  Miss  Douglas  ;  but  duriug  the  long  row  to  tbc  shore,  and  tl» 
toilsome  walk  up  the  steep  hill  that  leads  from  the  Casiom-bonseto 
tho  gates,  1  had  full  leisure  to  grow  cool,  and  to  reflect  that  Harrf 
hud  spoken  of  no  suspicions,  but  had  made  a  positive  statomaoti 
which  be,  with  his  habitual  caution,  would  be,  of  all  m^n,  the  letA 
likely  to  do,  imless  he  had  good  reason  for  believing  in  its  trntL 
And  if  it  were  true — ;  but  by  the  time  my  refiectiona  hod  readied 
this  stugu,  I  had  anived  at  Mrs.  Luton's  door,  and  after  a  momeut'i 
pause  I  rang  the  bell. 

Bose  was  seated  at  tho  table,  writiug  a  letter,  as  I  entered.  Slu 
got  up  and  came  towards  me,  and  taking  her  hand  in  niiue»  I  led  btf 
to  the  conch  at  the  end  of  the  room,  and  seated  myself  beside  hat, 

*  Rose,  when  yon  were  in  London,  did  you  over  hear  of  a  Mia 
Douglas  •?' 

Her  eyes  flashed  under  their  long  bhick  silky  lashes. 

'  Mr.  Gordon  b:is  been  talking  to  you,'  she  said  vehemently. 

I  looked  at  her  in  amazement.    If  Harry's  statement  w«r«  no- 
true,  what  possible  associatioD  could  there  be  in  her  uiiud  bi*tTMO 
him  and  Miss  DougUs  ?  She  saw  that  she  had  betrayed  herself,  tad 
ttfontinued  gently, 

'  I  thought  you  knew  that  he  called  here  the  other  day.  Did  ba 
not  tell  you  of  it  ?  I  forgot  to  do  so,  I  don't  think  he  likafl  lue, 
Charlie.  O,  my  darling,  don't  let  Imn  come  between  ns!'  she  tarn- 
mured  softly,  as  she  nestled  closer  to  my  side. 

I  am  neither  able  nor  desiroos  to  fullow  out  the  interview.  A 
loving  woman's  (and  with  all  her  faults  Bose  did  lovo  me)  ttidav- 
ments  and  caresses  are  too  sacred  to  bo  lightly  q>oken  of ;  and,  ex- 
eepting  in  so  far  as  the  narration  of  them  may  serve  to  tlie  gratifi- 
cation of  a  morbid  curiosity,  it  can  be  a  matter  of  but  little  iutere4 
to  any  excepting  tho  two  most  intimately  concerned.  I  suppose  I  ttm 
1  fool ;  pcihaps  my  love  bhnded  me.  No  doubt  I  ou^t  to  haw  sew 
through  it  oil ;  but  somehow  I  didn't.  I  only  saw  a  brantifid  ciri 
whom  I  passionately  loved — on  angel  who  had  been  maliciously  slan- 
dered. Carried  uway  by  tho  witcbery  of  the  moment,  I  for^l  niy 
h)ng-cherished  doubts ;  I  forgot  the  probabilities,  the  snspif  tons  rir- 
oumstances  of  the  case.  It  seemed  impossible  to  associate  anything 
evil  with  one  so  fair,  so  gentle,  so  loving ;  and  retnmtn''  once  nn-iv 
to  the  unswerving  allegiance,  to  the  unwavering  contidcnco  of  oI.i.  I 
wondered  with  shame  how  I  could  ever  have  allowed  myself  to  dooM. 
My  heart  wanted  to  be  convinced,  and  it  was  convinced ;  but  my 
reason  was  stubborn,  however  much  I  might  decline  to  listen  to  itf 
voice;  and  this  did  not  tend  to  abate  the  irritation  wldcb.  byta 
utterly  inaiioiial  but  perfectly  natural  reaction,  I  felt  against  Harty, 
and  which  induced  me  to  regard  him  rather  as  one  who  had  wilfuBty 
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iDBulied  my  fatare  wife  thau  as  one  who,  wisliing  to  savo  me  &om 
what  he  jastly  regarded  as  an  irreparable  disgrace,  had  been  led  to 
make  a  &lae  statement  under  the  belief  in  its  truth — a  mistake  for 
which  an  apology  mi^ht  be  a  sufficient  atonement. 

No  doubt,  bad  I  bad  time  for  reflection,  I  shoold  have  viewed 
it  in  this  light ;  but  nnfortunately,  before  I  had  left  Mrs,  Luton*s 
house  many  minutes,  wbilat  the  •rlamour  was  still  strong  upon  me, 
I  met  a  party  of  meu,  foremost  among  whom  was  Harry  Gordon. 
They  were  most  of  them  acqnaintances  of  my  own,  and  little  as  a 
eonversation  with  them  accorded  with  my  mood  of  the  moment,  I 
knew  it  was  impossible  to  pass  them  without  speaking. 

*  We  are  going  up  to  Marti's  to  play  a  pool,  Nolan,'  said  Bertie 
Chestio,  when  the  first  greeting  was  over.     *  Will  you  come  ?* 

'  Thanks,  I'm  going  on  board.* 

'  O,  nonsense:  you'll  do  better  on  the  board  of  green -cloth. 
Come  along.' 

'It's  no  good,  Chestle;  Nolan  has  given  np  all  that  sort  of 
thing,'  broke  in  Harry,  with  a  laugh. 

The  speech  was  innocent  enough  ;  but  in  my  then  state  of  feel- 
ing towards  Gordon  I  was  chafed  that  he  should  make  any  remarks 
aboat  my  actions ;  and  in  as  hard  cold  a  tone  as  I  coidd  assume,  I 
replied.  '  Mr.  Gordon  is  requested  to  confine  bis  attention  to  his  own 
afiiurs,  and,  when  he  does  mcd{Ue  with  other  people's,  not  to  make 
statements  which  arc  dcUbcrately  untrue.' 

Every  one  looked  at  me  in  astonishment.  Harry  tnmeil  very  white, 
and  from  between  bis  compressed  hps  came  one  word:  *  Charlie  !' 

*  I  said,  sir,  that  your  statement  was  ddiberatcly  untmo.  Need 
I  say  more '/' 

One  glance  of  pained  surprise,  and,  with  a  slight  shru^  of  the 
shoulders,  he  took  the  arm  of  one  of  his  companions,  and  walked 
away.  As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  I  tamed  to  a  man  whom  I  knew,  a 
captain  in  the  :205th. 

'  Lane,  you  must  seo  mo  through  this,'  I  said  impetuously. 

'  With  all  my  heart.  Let  us  go  to  my  quarters.  Gentlemen, 
au  revoir.  If  Gordon  or  De  Lacy  wants  any  information,  tell  him 
that  Nolan  is  with  mo,  will  you?  Nolau,  what  is  all  this  about?' 
he  continued,  as  soon  as  wo  were  out  of  hearing.  '  I  don't  want  to 
be  inquisitive,  bat  no  one  will  bcUevo  but  that  there  was  some  con- 
cealed motive  for  what  you  said — you  and  Gordon  such  old  friends 
too ;  and  if  I  am  tu  act  for  you.  don't  you  think,  for  your  own  sake, 
I  oufiht  to  know  it,  so  as  to  set  vou  rin'ht  in  ease  of  accidents  T 

*  I  am  afraid  I  can't  tell  you,'  I  replied.  *  There  is  a  motive,  of 
course  ;  but  you  must  forgive  me  for  using  my  own  discretion  about 
communicating  it  to  any  one.* 

Lane  looked  at  mc  a  moment  in  silence,  and  nothing  more  was 
said  on  the  subject  till  we  reached  his  quartets.     T\i^Te,«!ocraS.  vc^ 
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hoiu  afterwards,  De  Lacy  joined  ne.  Ho  and  T  had  never  been  in- 
troduced to  one  another ;  hut  after  a  hurried  glance  round  the  room, 
to  assure  himself  that  there  were  no  casual  intruders,  he  walked  to- 
wards me. 

*  Lieutenant  Nohin,  I  helieve  ?*  I  bowe<l  afiirmatively  ftfl  I  look 
his  card.    '  I  need  hardly  say.  I  presimie,  that  I  am  liere  on  the  pstt 

>f  Mr,  Gordon.  This  seems  a  sad  business.   Can  nothing  be  done?* 

'  Nothing,*  I  replied  briefly. 

'  Gordon  has  not  been  very  explicit ;  but  he  hinted  that  then 
were  reasons.     Surely  you  will  explain  ?'  ho  broke  off  abrnptlv. 

'  I  will  exj)lftin  nothing.     Captain  Lane  acts  for  me.* 

'  Then  things  must  take  their  course;'  and  he  turned  to  Laae. 

Their  conference  was  long  and  earnest.  I  heard  afterwards  Uttl 
De  Lacy  tried  ngoin  to  bring  about  an  nndcrstanding,  and  even  nd- 
mitted  that  he  had  been  instructed  to  use  every  effort  to  indacc  me 
to  apologise;  but  that  Lane  told  him  he  was  satisfied  that  itwoaU 
be  perfectly  useless  to  endeavour  to  obtain  any  retraction  or  apolo^ 
from  me.  At  last  Dc  Lacy  left,  bowinff  ceremoniously  to  mc  bs  be 
quitted  the  room,  and  then  Lane  turned  to  me. 

*  It  is  settled  for  to-morrow  morning  ut  five  o'clock,  behind  Ui« 
Phenician  ruins  on  Corradino  :  pistols,  of  course.  We  had  better 
have  some  dinner  now,  and  that  will  give  you  an  hour  or  two  before 
you  turn  in  to  see  after  any  business  you  want  to  attend  to.  I  gnp- 
pose  you'll  like  a  long  night  for  the  sake  of  steadying  the  hmid, 
and  you'll  have  to  be  up  early.* 

I  have  '  been  ouV  several  times  since  ;  but  I  don*t  think  thai  I 
ever  experienced  the  same  feelings  on  the  eve  of  a  meeting  that  I  did 
on  this  occasion.  It  was  not  only  that  it  was  my  first  duel,  that  &11 
the  sensations  connected  with  it  were  novel ;  but  I  seemed  to  be  im- 
pelled by  perfectly  savage  ferocity — by  a  sheer  animal  lust  for  blood. 
I  knew  that  Harry  was  a  dead  shot ;  but  the  possibility  of  his  hitting 
me  did  not  greatly  affect  my  mind.  The  sole  feeling  of  which  I  was 
conscious  was  one  of  intense  delight  that  I  was  ahottt  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  avenging  what  I  had  induced  myself  to  consider  his 
mahciously  false  imputations  upon  Miss  Cornewoll. 

I  had  but  little  to  do  in  the  way  of  preparation,  and  that  little 
was  soon  done — a  letter  to  my  mother,  another  to  Bose,  a  few  linta 
to  one  or  two  old  friends  on  the  chance  of  the  worst — and  then 
Lane  and  I  drew  our  chairs  nji  to  the  window,  and  smoked  and  talked 
until  our  watches  warned  us  that,  with  the  prospect  of  an  early  journey 
before  as,  we  could  no  longer  defer  going  to  bed. 

Lone  awoke  me  in  good  time  the  next  morning. 

*  I  have  given  you  till  the  last  minute,  Nohin.  Edwards  will  be 
here  directly  with  the  caleche  :  I  sent  him  for  it  some  time  ago. 
You'll  find  a  cup  of  coffee  in  the  next  room  ;  or  would  yon  prefer  t 
nip  o!  brandy — iust  a  somctliing  to  steady  the  nerves  ?* 
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Out  throagh  tho  Porta  Beale,  across  Floriana  parade -groond, 
t»nnd  the  Marsa,  M-itb  scarcely  a  word  spokeu  belween  us ;  and 
lien,  where  the  road  turns  off  on  the  left  towards  Burmola,  we  left 
or  caleche.  A  scramble  over  n  low  stoue  wall,  a  iive  minatcs'  walk 
lurongh  the  .young  barley  sprouting  beneath  our  feet,  and  we  reached 
He  ground — a  suiali  field  eucompassed  with  low  walls  of  shapeless 
locks  of  jagged  anhe>vn  stone  piled  one  on  another.  In  one  comer 
f  it  was  a  circle  of  upright  single  stones,  commonly  known  as  the 
iienician  ruins — a  sort  of  Stonelienge  in  miniature — and  towai'da 
lis  we  bent  our  way.  There  was  no  one  behind  them,  and  we  were 
ridcntly  ilrst  ou  the  giound;  so  wc  sat  down  and  awaited  the  arrival 
f  our  adversaries.  It  was  one  of  those  clear  glorious  mornings 
kat  are  so  coiuinon  in  the  Mediterratiean  in  ooi-Iy  spring.  Behind 
^,  the  slope  of  the  ground,  while  it  concealed  us  from  obser\'ation 
!Dm  the  ships  in  tlie  harbour,  also  shut  in  tho  view  in  that  dii-ection  ; 
bt  in  front  of  ns  tho  countr}-  stretched  out  for  miles  in  a  highly  cnl- 
jvated  plain,  till  in  Ihe  diKtance  the  rampart  and  towers  of  Citta 
feccbia  bounded  the  scene,  and  stood  out,  white  with  the  early  rays 
f  the  morning  sun,  above  the  purjjlo-blue  haze  that  toned  down 
fithout  obscurijig  the  vaiying  tints  of  the  intervening  valley.  Every 
|aw  and  again  the  rumble  of  some  country  cart,  or  the  monotonous 
trone  of  some  peasant  labuurer  Imstening  to  his  daily  toil,  broke  upon 
(le  aileucc  ;  but  beyond  that  all  was  still.  Suddeidy  we  beard  the 
joond  of  falling  stones,  and  looking  round,  saw  Gordon,  De  Lacy, 
(nd  some  third  pei-sou  wiiom  I  did  not  know,  vaulting  the  low  wall 
}iat  encompassed  the  field.  On  seeing  us  they  stopped,  and  Lane 
ising  and  advancing  a  step  or  two  towards  them,  he  and  De  Lacy 
Irew  a  little  apart,  and  I  was  left  standing  alone.  iVeaeuUy  I  saw 
}io  seconds  measuring  the  ground,  and  then  Lane  came  up  to  me 
Old  led  me  to  my  i>ost,  saying,  as  he  put  the  cold  butt  of  the  pistol 
pto  my  hand, 

'  Gordon  has  brought  a  doctor  with  him.  Mind  and  aim  low.' 
then  he  added  in  a  louder  voice,  '  Gentlemen,  are  you  both  ready  ? 
Kr.  De  Lacy  gives  the  words,  one — two — three ;  at  tho  last  word 
rou  tire.' 

There  we  stood — Harry  and  I — in  the  brightening  light,  haK 
)u;ing  one  another,  sombre  and  stem,  each  of  us  with  his  pistol  in 
lis  hand,  waiting  for  tho  word.  How  long  this  state  of  expectation 
Rsted  I  cannot  say — not  more  than  a  few  seconds,  1  suppose  ;  but 
I  auflicod  to  carry  me  back  in  thought  many  years,  and  to  bring  be- 
bre  me  a  vision  of  the  old  parsonage  house  aud  ivy-mantled  church, 
ibt.*  green  fields  and  shady  lanes,  amongst  which  my  childhood  had 
^cn  passed.  At  length  De  Lacy's  voice  recalled  me  to  myself,  as 
H  clear  incisive  tones  ho  slowly  uttered  the  words, 

'  One — two— three.' 

The  two  reports  rang  out  simultaneously,  aud,  with  a  ali^Ut  cr^^s 
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Hairy  fell  on  liis  face  on  the  gronnd.  Then,  forgetting  allibont 
Rose — remcmheriTif^  only  the  old  friendship  between  Gordon  ind 
myself — I  mshed  forwards  in  a  paroxysm  of  remorse  at  my  kaadi- 
work.  But  the  seconds  had  anticiptited  me ;  and  before  I  cooU 
cover  the  intervening  groond,  De  Lacy  was  supporting  Hany*«  bud 
upon  his  knee.  The  doctor^  too,  was  kneeling  by  him,  eTamhriag 
the  wound.  The  bullet  had  entered  on  tlie  right  side,  where  Hury 
had  exposed  it  by  raising  his  arm  to  fire,  but  the  flow  of  blood  ffs» 
very  slight.  The  snrgeon,  however,  evidently  thought  it  Berioai; 
for  after  a  short  examination,  he  rose  and  shook  his  head  8K%- 
Slight  as  the  motion  was.  Harry's  eye  detected  it,  and  he  made& 
sign  to  the  others  to  draw  back.  The  seconds  looked  at  one  anotbtr 
for  a  moment,  and  then,  in  spite  of  the  irregularity  of  the  proceed* 
ing,  they  complied ;  and  taking  De  Lacy*s  place,  I  bent  down  to 
catch  the  words  as  thcv  fell  from  Harry's  lips. 

*  Charlie,  I'm  afritid  I'm  done  for  this  time.  Don't  reproach 
yourselfj  old  fellow ;  it  couldn't  be  helped.  Of  course,  we  know 
what  it  was  about,  however  little  others  may.  I  didn't  want  to  4) 
any  one  any  harm,'  he  went  on  almost  plaintively,  '  or  to  violate  iny 
one's  confidence ;  but  I  was  in  hopes  that  what  I  said  to  yoo  yes- 
terday would  have  led  to  your  engagement  being  broken  off;  bnt  M 
yon  have  chosen  to  fight  for  hor,  I  snpposo  it  is  on  still.  Charlie, 
you  mustn't  marry  her ;  indeed  yon  mustn't.  Put  your  hand  into 
ray  pocket,  and  you'll  find  a  bimdle  of  letters — that's  it — that  wiB 
tell  yon  all  about  it.' 

Harry's  voice  had  been  growing  weaker  and  weaker  as  be  spoke, 
imtil  the  last  few  words  wore  almost  a  whisper ;  so  I  made  a  sign 
to  the  others,  and  carefully,  tenderly  we  carried  him  to  his  caleebe, 
and  placed  him  in  it.  He  was  token  to  De  Lacy*s  rooms,  where  lor 
weeks  he  hovered  between  life  and  death,  and  where  I  saw  him  &c- 
qnently.  A  good  constitution  pulled  him  through  at  last,  howevar. 
in  spite  of  the  doctors ;  and  the  Spartiate  being  then  up  the  Adriatic, 
he  did  not  rejoin  her,  but  invalided  to  England. 

And  the  packet  ?  When  I  had  gone  on  board,  and  could  op«D 
it  quietly  in  the  seclusion  of  my  own  cabin,  I  found  that  it  caoma^ 
of  four  letters.  The  first  was  from  Harry  to  myself,  and  was 
to  the  effect  that,  having  in  view  the  possibility  that  the  duel 
be  fatal  to  him,  and  thinking  that  I  onght  to  be  made  aware  of  ths 
truth,  he  had  prepared  this  packet,  to  furnish  me  with  the  en* 
of  it,  in  case  of  his  decease.  Then  came  two  other  letters, 
to  him,  and  dated  about  two  years  back.  I  had  little  need  to  real" 
them — the  handwriting  told  me  who  the  author  was ;  bat  I  reii 
them  through.  They  were  both  signed  *  Hester  Douglas;*  and  their 
contents  were  such  as  to  leave  no  reasonable  doubt  of  the 
which  the  writer  bore  to  Gordon  at  the  time  they  were 
The  blow  hod  fallen.    All  Harry's  imputations — all  those  suspictooft 
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thftt  hie  words  Jiad  suj^gcsted,  but  that  I  had  never  allowed  myself 
to  entertain — were  true.  There  was  no  need  of  farther  evidence ; 
bnt,  as  if  to  render  it  complete,  there  was  the  foarlh  letter  still 
nnread,  and  I  resolutely  forced  uiyself.lo  read  it.  Even  at  that  mo- 
ment I  found  time  to  notice  that  it  looked  newer,  less  soiled  than  the 
othcra.  It  was  dated  *  Strada  Stretta,  Malta,  Feb.  2,  18 — '  (the  day 
that  I  had  introduced  Harry  to  Miss  Comewall),  and  ran  as  follows : 

'  I  knew  it  must  come  at  last — that  we  should  meet  again.  Bat 
you  will  keep  my  secret,  won't  you?  0  Harry,  for  the  sake  of  the 
lo\c  you  once  bore  me,  spare  me.  He  knows  nothing — need  never 
loiow  anything.  And  I  iove  him,  Horry,  and  have  put  away  the 
part  with  the  old  name,  ^^hy  should  you  visit  the  sins,  of  Hester 
I>oagks  upon  Rose  CuiiiiKWAia*  ?* 

When  I  had  finished  reading  the  letters,  I  could  not  at  once  de- 
cide upon  the  next  step.  My  brain  was  in  a  whirl,  and  for  the  time 
I  Bcemcd  incapable  of  volition.  At  length,  however,  I  determined  to 
adopt  a  suggestion  contained  in  Harry's  note  to  myself,  namely,  that 
I  should  forward  the  letters  to  Miss  Comewall.  I  enclosed  them 
therefore  in  an  envelope,  together  with  n  few  lines  from  myself,  tell- 
ing her  the  circumstances  under  which  they  came  into  my  possegsion, 
and  intimating  that,  all  things  considered,  it  wonld,  in  my  opinion, 
he  better  that  we  should  not  meet  again.  From  that  day  to  this  I 
bnvc  never  seen  Rose  Comewall ;  but  some  twelve  months  afterwards 
I  heard  that  ahc  had  become  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  had  entered  a 
convent  at  Naples. 

As  for  m^-self,  I  did  not  long  remain  on  the  station.  The  duel 
was  a  great  deal  tallveJ  about,  and  all  sorts  of  reasons  were  assigned 
for  it  by  popular  rnraonr;  and  I  was  sick  at  heart,  and  not  ambitious 
of  notoriety.  I  wanted  some  place  where  I  conld  see  new  faces  and 
find  new  occnpation.  So,  within  a  month  of  the  duel— as  soon,  in 
fact,  as  Gordon  was  out  of  danger — I  applied  to  be  superseded,  and 
came  home  to  Kngland. 

When  I  came  to  think  coolly  about  it  afterwards,  it  did  appear 
somewhat  extraordinary  that,  considering  Harry's  renown  as  a  shot, 
I  should  have  eomo  acnthelcss  out  of  the  aflair.  I  had  not  been  home 
long,,  however,  when  I  made  a  discovery  that  perliaps  accounted  for 
his  bad  shooting.  He  was  then,  and  had  been  for  some  time  pre- 
rionsly,  secretly  engaged  to  my  sister.  The  whole  thing  came  out 
when  he  invalided  to  Kngland,  and  they  were  married  shortly  after. 
I  do  not  know  whether  Harry  ever  made  a  clean  breast  to  his  wife 
of  what  happened  in  Malta ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  their 
meond  daughter,  Rose  (she  is  the  mother  of  two  children  herself 
now),  is  not  unUkely  to  benefit  by  the  will  of  her  crusty  old  bachelor 
uncle. 
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I  WAS  always  fond  of  CaLing.  Aa  soon  aa  I  was  allowed  to  go  Dear 
the  water^  I  took  naturally  to  the  gentle  art.  My  euthosiasm  tor 
angling  was  nnbotinded ;  and  when  I  coaldn't  fish,  it  was  a  pleisare 
to  put  my  rods  together,  and  rummage  in  the  ereel,  and  overhanlthc 
tackle.  If  they  had  been  aa  grand  in  my  lime,  I  should  never  hxi 
passed  a  fishing-tackle  shop  without  stopping  and  feasting;  my  t'Tt'S 
with  Mr.  Fennel's  'flights,'  and  with  the  gorgeous  artificial  baits 
prepared  for  evei-y  fish  in  river  or  the  sea. 

But  next  to  the  delight  of  lishing  was  the  delight  of  talking 
about  it ;  and  fine  yams  of  fishing  days,  possible  and  impossilib) 
have  been  spun  over  and  over  again  from  my  j-outh  up  until  iww. 
It  is  remarkable  also  what  a  tendency  anglers  have  iu  talk  uboat 
their  art  after  dinner,  and  how  many  fishing  expeditions  are  tbaa 
aiTangcd  which  unfortunately  never  come  off. 

I  daresay  it  does  seem  a  droll  amusement  to  many.  1  am 
sure  it  does  ;  for  I  have  known  men  who  were  sensible  and 
liberal  enough  in  the  matter  of  foibles  generally,  who  have  beouote 
dowTiright  rabid  in  their  denunciations  of  angling  and  anglers.  I 
never  could  find,  however,  that  these  men  knew  anything  of  fisbiog; 
or  they  had  been  where  there  were  no  fish,  or  at  any  rate  notkiag 
that  they  were  able  to  catch. 

I  never  knew  a  fisherman  who  had  not  a  keen  eye  fur  the  beaut; 
of  scenery.  For  a  tired 'man,  the  placid  How  of  the  river,  tho  i&- 
vigorating  breezes  of  the  open  country,  and  the  sensation  of  bang 
far  away  from  all  cares  and  mterrupt'tonSf  constitute  iu  them^im 
elements  of  haj)piness.  even  if  the  fish  are  not  'well  on  tho  feed.' 

Take  tho  Great  "Western  tniin  to  Cookham  ;  there  hire  a  pimt 
and  drop  down  tho  river,  making  tho  best  'pitches.'  Von  will  past 
Lord  Boston's  estate  at  Hedsor,  >vith  its  verdant  lawns  shehiAg 
down  to  tho  water's  edge,  and  where,  if  yon  have  permission,  jM 
may  stay  and  land  many  a  lusty  trout.  Then  under  the  lovelr 
woods  of  Cliefden,  vocal  with  the  songs  of  iimumerable  birds,  aixl 
glowing  with  cveiy  shade  of  groea  and  russet  in  the  sloping  soo- 
When  you  arrive  at  Maidenhead  Bridge,  if  yon  should  not  bavt 
caught  many  fish  (which  will  probably  have  been  your  own  faoU)* 
you  will  liave  passed  through  some  of  the  most  beautiful  sceneij 
yuur  heart  could  desire  ;  and  you  will  have  brought  an  appetite  U> 
enjoy  the  very  recherrh'  cuisine  of  mine  host  of  the  Orkney  Arms 
—  the  recreative  summer  <\uarters  of  the  ofiicers  from  Windsor. 
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Then,  as  you  are  whirled  back  in  your  train  to  London,  yon  must 
feel  that  yon  have  bud  a  day  of  perfect  delight.  I  UHe  the  '  yon'  of 
coarse  in  its  strictly  plural  sense,  for  a  man  would  scarcely  ho  so  self- 
ish as  to  take  all  thiR  enjoyment  alone.  I  have  seen  a  great  many 
happy  couples  cuming  down  the  river,  and  loiteiiug  amid  this  beau- 
tiiial  scenery,  who  were  evidently  going  *  with  the  stream.'  I  don't 
think  I  ever  saw  any  one  alone  at  the  Orkney  Arras. 

I  have  said  how  fond  the  fraternity  are  of  talking  on  ang'ling. 
and  it  was  this  garrulity  which  secured  me  the  '  few  days*  hbhlug' 
I  am  about  to  describe. 

I  had  just  been  enjoying  a  trip  to  Marlow  (an  excellent  fishing 
station,  and  also  abounding  with  beautiful  scenery),  when  a  friend 
came  to  visit  me  from  Devonshire.  In  the  course  of  our  convofsa- 
ition  I  entered  upon  my  favourite  theme,  and,  to  my  great  delight, 
found  him  an  enthusiastic  tishennan.     But  all  my  pictures  of  glori- 

009  angling  days,  all  my  tales  of  prowess  among  the  pike  and  perch, 
paled  before  the  big  talc  he  had  to  tell.  Ho  knew  a  place  wlterc 
there  was  only  a  carriage  road  to  divide  the  open  ocean  from  four 
hundred  acres  of  fresh  water ;  where  you  could  hear  the  roar  of  the 
sea  all  through  the  day,  while  you  looked  on  the  placid  waters  of  the 
valley ;  and  where — O  shade  of  Izaak  Walton,  listen  ! — where  you 
took  pike  of  from  twenty  to  tliirly  pounds  weight ;  where  you  must 
return  to  the  water  any  pike  under  five  pounds ;  and  where  you  could 
caXch  perch,  until  you  were  compelled  to  leave  off  from  sheer  exhaus- 
tion. 

I  had  beard  a  good  many  fishermen's  stories,  some  true,  some 
lies,  bnt  this  was  indeed  a  dit^cult  tale  to  swallow. 

Taking  my  friend's  account  cum  (jrnno,  and  extracting  from  him 
the  promise  to  accompany  me,  I  wrote  to  the  landlord  of  the  Sands 
Hotel,  Slapton  Lea,  for  rooms,  a  precaution  which  my  frioud  assured 
mo  was  essential.  By  return,  I  received  my  answer  that  the  hotel 
was  full,  but  that  rooms  could  bo  secured  in  u  fortnight.  0  Pisca- 
tor  !  think  of  these  pike  of  thirty  pounds,  and  of  these  perch  which 
were  to  weary  you  in  lifting,  and  fancy  those  long  fourteen  days. 

At  length  the  letter  arrived  which  told  me  the  rooms  were  at 
our  service  ;  and  with  every  accessory  which  the  science  of  half  a 
dozen  fishing-tackle  shops  could  supply,  we  started  by  the  Great 
"Western  train  on  the  longed-for  fishing  expedition. 

Leaving  Newton  Junction,  passing  the  pretty  Tor  Bay,  running 
round  the  beautiful  and  enchanting  Point  off  Brixham,  watching  the 
evening  sun  glittering  on  the  Dart,  we  arrivol  at  Kingsw«ar — well 
known  to  yachtsmen,  and  a  lovely  place  for  nil  the  world  to  visit. 

They  know  how  to  live  in  Devonshire,  and  the  dinner  provided 
by  our  host  at  the  Royal  Yacht  Hotel  was  by  no  means  an  excep- 
tion to  the  general  good  fare.    Dinner  over,  we  went  to  the  balcony 

10  smoke  a  cigar.     But  what  a  heavenly  scene  met  our  eyes !     The 
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voBtem  eide  of  tho  hotel  stands  literally  in  tho  river  Dtrt.  T1i« 
moon  -was  Bhuuiip;  on  the  rippling  wattra  of  the  river,  while  exadl; 
opposite  was  Dartmouth  in  n  haze  of  light. 

Has  the  reader  seen  this  fairy-like  Rpot  ?  Thoee  who  faareviQ 
know  that  wo  do  not  exaggerate  one  iota  in  describing  it.  Avsy  to 
the  south  of  Dartmouth,  Avhero  the  hills  rise  from  the  bed  ofUir 
river,  are  villas  dotted  like  nests  in  the  nxrk  ;  and  we  might  hire 
supposed  that  every  house  had  been  illuminated  for  oar  especial  tie* 
lectation.  Far  as  the  eye  could  reach  the  whole  hillside  was  etierd 
with  lights,  as  if  glowworms  held  high  carnival. 

The  lights,  however,  gradually  faded,  for  human  nature  on  thit 
side  of  the  water  was  getting  tired,  and  we  were  at  last  left  with  tb 
doll  hazy  light  of  Dartmouth,  and  tho  gorgeous  moon  still  playiof  oo 
the  waters  of  the  Dart.  Of  coarse  we  talked  of  the  moon,  and  Uieo 
we  talked  of — Well,  no  malterl  It  was  time  to  go  to  bed,  if  we  wonU 
keep  tryst  with  the  wagonette  which  was  to  meet  as  at  nine  o'clock  in 
the  morning  at  Dartmouth. 

My  &iond  knew  all  about  Devonshire,  and  told  me  strange  aii 
weird  stories  about  the  hills  there  which  were  perfect  precipices.  ai4 
of  winding,  narrow,  and  not  particularly  good  roads,  where  the  cotA 
from  Dartmouth  to  Kingsbridge  swayed  and  lurched  to  the  honor 
of  weak  nerves.  My  ne^^•e8  were  not  over  strong  in  that  particulir, 
having  been  once  wholly,  and  twice  nearly,  overtnmod  in  coaches.  I 
therefore  had,  at  the  snggestion  of  my  friend,  written  to  the  lanil- 
lord  of  the  Sands  Hotel  to  send  us  a  wagonette.  We  crossed  Um 
Dart,  and  found  our  conveyance  at  Dartmouth  awaiting  vm  tnoft 
pimctuttUy. 

I  wonder  what  those  who  cultivate  myrtles,  geraniums,  ami 
fuschius  in  little  pots  in  Middlesex  would  think  of  tho  glorious  sight 
which  met  our  eyes  as  soon  as  wo  left  Dartmouth  ?  There  wew 
houses  on  which  geraniums  and  ftischias  struggled  which  shottH 
soonest  reach  the  top ;  houses  covered  with  these  plants  as  thickly 
as  ivy  covers  our  walls.  There  were  myrtles  in  full  blossom  in  thd 
open  air  as  large  as  may-trees,  and  one  faschia  globosa,  which  hm^^ 
over  the  road  from  a  garden,  a  mass  of  bloom,  was  an  abaohita 
with  a  stem  a  foot  in  circumference. 

The  road  was,  as  my  friend  had  described  it,  hilly  and  cireaitoiB. 
Wo  met  the  coach  en  route  just  as  we  were  at  the  foot  of  a  hfll, 
down  which  it  was  making  its  way ;  and  as  it  swnng  round  over  a 
bridge  which  turned  with  a  shai-p  angle  at  the  foot  of  it,  we  gaw 
thanks  that  we  had  employed  mine  host's  post-horses,  while  I  re^^ 
tered  a  vow  never  to  trust  myself  on  that  coach  at  any  futnre  viit. 

At  length,  having  mounted  a  hill,  we  found  before  us,  displaced 
at  large,  the  broad  ocean,  tho  *  four  hundred  acres  of  fresh  water,' 
and,  as  my  friend  had  described  it,  a  narrow  strip  of  road  only  diridio^ 
them.     Bat  alas  for  tho  pike !     I  detected  in  a  moment  that  all 
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le  of  pike-fisbing  was  over,  and  that  this  joarucy  at  least  I  should 
t  bear  the  whirr  of  the  reel  to  tell  me  u  thirty-poond  pike  had 
01,'  The  hot  summer  ann  had  dried  up  the  water  and  lowered  it, 
that  the  pike  would  have  certiiinly  betaken  theniBeWcs  to  tiie 
edfi — a  nasty  hnhit  they  have  whenever  the  water  is  low. 

My  eyes  had  been  for  a  long  time  strained  for  this  vision,  but 
tliis  moment  I  looked  at  my  friend.  I  knew  we  had  been  passing 
!ongh  a  light  sand  for  some  miles.  I  felt  my  skin  grating  most 
comfortably  against  my  clothes,  but  I  vr&s  unprepared  for  tho 
E»ct  which  he,  and  of  course  I  also,  presented.  Imagine  sweeps 
Bed  yellow,  and  you  have  the  picture  of  botli  of  us. 

But  now  we  make  another  sudden  turn,  and  run  down  tho  straight 
the  Sands  Hotel.  There  it  stood,  alone  by  itself  on  tho  flat 
ads,  with  a  little  paddock  having  a  pagoda-like  snmmer-honse  iu 
a  front  of  it.  We  did  not  know  at  that  time  what  that  pagoda 
stained. 

The  landlord  awaited  us.  The  landlord  always  awaits  hiB 
Bfils  at  tlie  Sands  Hotel.  He  welcomes  the  coming  and  speeds 
)  parting  guest,  but  he  never  loses  sight  of  him  or  his  comforts 
I  he  bids  him  God-speed  ou  his  homeward  jonmey.  '  Homeward  T 
ever  there  was  a  home  out  of  your  ovm  house,  it  is  at  the  Sands 
)telj  Shipton. 

They  arc  used  to  yellow  sweeps  at  tho  Sands ;  and  when  we 
re  conducted  to  our  rooms,  we  fonnd  a  sponging-bath  already 
pd  with  sea  water,  and  received  the  suggestion  that  if  we  would 
ow  off  all  our  clothes,  and  leave  them  just  as  they  were.  Boots 
tdd  relieve  them  of  the  yellow  sand,  and  we  could  make  ourselves 
afortable  in  onr  fishing-clothes.     I  always  had  a  great  affection  for 

water,  and  had  imitated  it  at  a  distance  from  tho  ocean  with  the 
i  of  Tidman  ;  but  did  ever  dryad  bathe  in  such  water  as  Slapton 
B0  yon  ?  I  took  np  some  of  it  in  a  tumbler,  and  it  was  pellucid 
a  numing  spring. 

We  had  ordered  Inncheon,  and  were  engaged  upon  it  earnestly 
fr  otir  ride,  when  onr  female  attendant  requested  to  know  if  our 
terman  might  speak  to  us.  The  order  of  Slapton  is,  that  when 
I  take  rooms  in  the  hotel  a  boat  is  allocated  to  you,  and  with  it 
sherman ;  and  boat  and  fisherman  are  yours  exclnsively  until  you 
^e  the  hotel.  We  expressofl  not  only  our  willingness,  but  onr 
ire,  to  see  the  custodian  of  the  deep,  and  a  knock  at  tho  door 
rodooed  *  Limping  Dick,'  so  culled  from  being  possessed  of  only 
i  l«g.  Dick  bowed,  and  having  ascertained  that  we  should  bo 
3y  to  fish  at  2,30,  he  quietly,  and  to  my  great  nstfmishnient, 
ked  off  with  all  our  rods  and  the  creel  containing  all  the  choice 
de  which  had  been  so  carcfuUy  selected  in  London. 

Luncheon  over,  we  found  that  Dick  knew  his  work.  He  had 
ttpifld  liia  time  since  we  saw  him  in  rigging  up  all  the  roda*^  %n^i 
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re  were  in  a  few  minutes  in  the  punt  and  on  the  '  four  hundred 
teres  of  water/  making  for  the  *  pitch*  on  which  Dick  hod  decided 
for  our  first  essay. 

As  soon  ns  we  arrived  at  the  '  pitch'  we  were  baited^  inA 
throwing  over  at  the  some  moment^  the  usual  bet  was  made  on  Uui 
first  fish.  Useless !  We  were  in  the  boat  together.  jVdoUux 
bait ;  and  the  same  result.  Dick  said  they  were  on  the  feed ;  id 
so  they  were,  like  cormorants.  I  told  our  limping  friend  of  my  ni 
forebodings  about  the  pike ;  and  ho  said  I  was  right,  he  feared,  bd 
that  wc  should  catch  plenty  of  perch  and  roach.  Nevertheless,  we 
could  try.  And  as  soon  as  a  couple  of  the  latter,  nearly  half  ri  ponnd 
weight,  had  been  caught,  Dick  made  a  tlu'ow  of  about  fifty  yuds  o( 
line  in  a  style  which  would  have  delighted  any  angler's  heart. 

Our  bait  was  a  singular  kind  of  brown  grub,  very  tongb ;  so 
tough,  that  frequently  we  caught  two  or  three  fish  with  the  same  biU- 
I  asked  Dick  where  he  got  them,  and  he  told  me,  '  Provideoco  sent 
the  perch,  and  Providence  scut  the  bait  to  catch  them  ;'  for  theliiit 
was  procured  by  merely  turning  the  sod  on  the  banks  of  the  v*ia. 

But  it  was  six  o*clock,  and  time  to  give  over.  And  what  m 
the  number  of  our  fish  ?  Two  hmidrod  and  eighty  porch  and  roacfc 
off  two  rods,  in  three  hours.  Think  of  this,  ye  Thames  fishers,  vbo 
rejoice,  as  may  so  often  be  seen  by  the  reporters  of  the  Thames, 
over  their  *  half-a-dozen  nice  perch'  as  the  result  of  their  ili^. 
What  was  the  weight  of  them  ?  Why,  some  large,  some  small  (Dot 
very  small,  though,  for  those  we  retnmed  at  once),  averaging  hilf 
a  pound. 

Did  we  dine  joyously  after  this  success  ?  Well,  we  ghonld  liavc 
done ;  but  we  had  to  mourn  with  those  who  mourned,  and  vMp 
with  those  who  wept.  Dick  did  not  tell  us  about  it.  He  didn't 
want,  as  new-comers,  to  spoil  our  sport.  But  that  pagoda  in  frtint 
of  our  window  contained  what  a  short  time  before  was  in  itsctf 
beautiful  as  youth  and  strength  and  intellect  conld  make  it;  that 
which  was  dear  to  a  parent's  heart ;  that  which  was  very,  very  iie*t 
to  youth  and  beauty.  lie  had  come  down  at  the  beginning  of  that 
week  as  full  of  health  and  spirits  as  ourselves.  He  was  at  the 
porch  of  the  Sands  Hotel,  laughing  and  joking,  where  laughs  ftod 
jokes  have  been  made  night  at^er  night,  so  merrily.  That  bctantifiil 
moon,  which  wo  had  contemplated  as  it  reflected  itself  on  the  ripplinfi 
waters  of  the  Dart,  had  shone  also  on  the  ocean,  and  had  temptei 
him,  in  the  exuberance  of  youthful  spirit,  to  a  swim  by  its  UgbU 
Vain  the  attempt  to  dissuade  him.  With  two  of  his  coutpanious  bl 
went  down  to  the  beach,  and  while  they  sat  on  the  shijtglu  he  nii- 
drcssed  and  plunged  into  the  sea.  Swimming  in  front  of  them,  ihif. 
saw  his  face  in  the  moonlight.  Suddenly  a  call,  '  I  am  drowning!* 
But  they  kuew  \\c  v;aa  a  ^oqCj.  Wwavaei  wid  thought  it  was  a  joke. 
They  saw  the  lace  paan  awa.^  itota  l\ic\v^\\.  o^.^iwi\waOT^.'\s^Ji4wlisfl« 
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and  Uie  iricuds  chatted  together  ou  the  shingle.  But  a  ijuarter  of 
elapsed  and  no  sound  of  their  friend.  They  were  alarmed — 
the  whole  hotel — nrouHod  the  fishermen,  the  boatmen  of  the 

;h.  All  in  vain.  The  body  was  fomid  next  day  at  '  Start  Point/ 
and  was  brought  to  repose  iu  the  ]>agoda  till  it  could  he  removed  to 
its  last  resting-place  in  the  ^eat  metropolis. 

The  sun  slione  gloriouBly  over  the  sea  the  next  morning,  whea 
vee  were  to  have  a  whole  day  with  the  perch.  While  we  were  at 
breakfast  Dick  was  on  the  aleii.  and  we  wero  soon  on  the  chosen 
spot.  '  On  the  feed'  appeared  to  bo  the  normal  condition  of  the  fish 
at  Slapton.  As  soon  as  we  had  fastened  the  punt  the  perch  were 
again  '  two  in  the  boat,'  mitU  the  midday  sun  came  down  so  de- 
lerminately,  tliat  wc  were  glad  to  land  and  take  our  luncheon  nnder 
the  shade  of  the  wido-spreading  woods  on  the  western  side  of  the 
vater. 

It  was  strange,  as  wc  sat  here  after  luncheon,  to  look  across 
the  placid  water  and  listen  to  the  roar  of  the  waves  as  they  broke 
vestlessly  upon  the  beach ;  stranger  still,  inland  as  we  appeared  to 
1)e,  to  see  passiug  before  us  a  stately  man-uf-war  ou  its  way  to 
Plymouth,  telling  of  the  depth  as  well  as  breadth  of  the  ocean  be- 
fore us. 

Dick  here  appeared,  to  teU  us  what,  while  hauling  up  the  perch 
80  rapidly,  we  could  not  wait  to  hoar.  The  water  in  which  we 
were  dshing^  and  all  the  lands  round  about,  aro  the  property  of 
Sir  Lydstou  Newman,  who  kindly  allows  fishing  to  those  staying 
at  the  Sands  Hotel  from  the  Isi  of  May  to  the  Slst  of  October. 
When  we  suggested  that  some  days  in  the  cold  winter  months  must  be 
the  graudost  for  the  pike,  ho  told  ua  that  Sir  Lydston,  after  the  fish- 
ing season  was  over,  had  large  parties  for  shooting  the  wild  fowl, 
which  were  here  in  enormous  numbers,  and  that  although  the  fish- 
ing was  so  free,  not  a  gun  was  allowed  on  any  pretence  to  be  fired 
on  the  estate.  Later  on  in  the  afternoon  wc  saw  the  waterfowl  con- 
gregated by  thousands  ou  the  southern  eud  of  the  water. 

And  now  it  was  time  to  resume  the  day's  fishing  which  we  had 
BO  auspiciously  commenced.  All  the  afternoon  perch  and  roach  came 
tumbling  in,  aud  'two  in  the  boat*  was  the  constant  cry.  Our  score 
had  reached  207  when  it  was  six  o'clock,  and  at  that  moment,  in 
landing  a  fish,  my  friend's  hook  broke  off.  Dick  wan  at  once  pre- 
pared with  another;  but  my  frieud  had  had  enough  of  the  perch, 
and  declared  that  he  should  leave  to  me  the  catching  of  the  three 
more  to  make  300.  Thiti  was  done  in  a  few  minutes,  and  bo 
ended  our  second  day's  sport. 

It  is  curious  to  note  how  soon  the  most  cosmopolitan  mind  be- 
comes, in  an  isolated  spot,  absorbed  by  events  which,  in  the  me- 
tropolis, would  have  had  a  passing  thought,  and.  l\iett^  \\ssV,  \a  "0^^ 
proverbial  uiue  days,  but  even  in  leas  than  wmci  \\o\a^,\ffl.'s*s.  ^^^ 
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come  lost  in  the  wbirlpool  of  London  life.  It  was  not  sarprisn^ 
that  among  tlie  few  who  camcj  down  from  the  viUsgo  of  SUptmi 
the  catastrophe  wc  Lavo  related  should  have  formed  the  staple  of 
conversation,  or  that  the  special  surroundings  of  the  hotel  shoold 
hare  been  rife  with  the  suhject.  But  the  rooms  were  oocopied  cb- 
tircly  by  Londoners,  and  the  unhappy  event  hail  taken  aa  morbid  i 
hold  on  them  as  if  they  had  been  villagers  all  their  life.  Etcd  on 
this  Saturday  night  it  was  tlio  topic  of  gloomy  conTersation,  Thfl 
last  jokes  which  were  uttered  under  the  little  porch  on  the  fiUtl 
evening,  and  even  the  mode  of  trannit  of  the  corpse  to  London,  v«ai 
dwelt  upon  with  Buch  a  relish  for  the  minutest  details  as  would  have 
done  credit  to  a  countryman  bom. 

The  next  day  being  8miday  wc  went  to  the  little  village  cbanb 
of  Slapton,  where  an  inferential  reference  was  made  in  the  aenDon, 
while  No.  191  Ili^mns  Ancient  and  Mod: rn  (which  had  found  liwir 
leay  even  to  Slapton)  showed  that  the  whole  village  was  iinpreaaed 
with  the  event. 

The  Buu  was  blazing  as  we  left  the  church  and  walked  thrOTgh 
the  grotesque  little  village.  I  particularly  mention  this  for  the 
benefit  of  my  fishing  friends,  that  they  may  not  place  so  much  trisl 
in  an  Augiib't  sun  as  to  leave  uU  their  warm  clothing  behind  when 
they  visit  Slapton.  The  changes  are  great  and  sudden  on  thisceast, 
and  whereas  we  had  worn  our  lightL^at  clothing  to  church,  by  thrM 
o'clock  snch  a  cold  wind  was  blowing  as  made  our  greatcoats  rtrj 
comfortable. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  the  more  than  civility  we  experienced 
from  mine  host,  and  thu  following  circumstance  is  worth  mentioning: 

Important  letters  had  reached  us  from  London  that  morma^, 
and  we  hod  very  distastefully,  bat  dutifully,  answered  them.  vLen, 
on  giving  them  to  our  attendant  for  jwst,  she  replied,   *  La,  «t, 
there's  no  post  from  here  on  Sundays  !'     We  expressed  our  diaap- 
]iointment,  and  remarked  on  the  consequence  of  the  letters  gettiBg 
to  post  that  day.     She  made  no  reply  then,  bnt  shortly  aftennrdi 
returned  with  a  smiling  countenance,  saying,  '  Master  would  jcnj  _ 
&  man  over  with  them  to  Dartmovith/     Now  Dartmouth  is  m^^I 
miles  from  *  the'  Sands,'  and  the  reader  will  feel  the  same  snrpaP 
that  we  did  when  he  hears  that  the  landlord  absolutely  refused  to 
receive  any  payment  for  this  important  and  special  Borvicc. 

We  were  just  off  to  bed  when  we  hoard  an  altercation  at  tbe 
front  door,  caused  by  the  landlord's  forcible  detention  of  a  yovBR 
gentleman  staying  in  the  hotel,  who  avowed  his  determination  to  go 
down  and  have  a  swim  by  the  light  of  the  moon.  He  could  hanltj 
be  said  to  have  been  dissuaded  from  his  puq)osG  ;  for  the  landlord 
declared  that  if  he  persisted  be  would  lock  him  up  in  his  own  lOon, 
for  he  was  not  gomg  \iO  Ai«.N&  !-<«()  vo.'c^ests  in  one  week  in  hi> 
Lonse. 
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Tlie  next  morning  Baw  us,  b;  ten  o'clock,  with  all  onr  tackle 
ready  for  the  perch.  It  was  a  cold,  bluBtering,  luizzling  uoruing, 
Uid  as  we  rcache<l  our  fishing-station  wc  were  glad  to  wrap  our- 
Belvea  well  up  in  our  Cording'a  Waterproof  Dreadnoughts.  But  tho 
perch  were  &&  sulky  this  nioraiiig  as  they  had  been  lively  on  Satur- 
^y.  It  was  necessary  for  us  to  give  up  fishing  by  half-past  two  that 
&yy  as  we  were  to  leave  for  Dartmouth  after  an  early  dinner,  and 
e  began  to  fancy  that  we  should  have  a  blank  morning.  '  No,*  said 
Dicky  ill  reply  to  our  repeated  asseverations  ihiit  the  perch  were  off 
the  feed;  '  no,  sir  ;  the  sun  will  bTtm  down  the  wind,  and  then  they'll 
he  all  right  again."  And  so  it  was.  As  the  sun  rose  over  the  hills, 
and  came,  as  Dick  said,  '  athert  the  wind,*  it  did  *  bom  it  down.' 

PhoBbus  was  at  length  triumphant ;  a  genial  warmth  came  over 
the  atmosphere,  and  coats  wore  off  and  fishing  began  in  earnest.  It 
Beemed  as  though  all  the  perch  had  just  determined  to  sit  down 
to  breakfast.  The  bait  was  scarcely  in  the  water  before  there  was  a 
bite  and  a  fish  in  the  boat.  This  went  on  a»  fast  as  it  was  possible 
to  haul  up,  till  at  half-past  two  we  gave  over,  and  counted  our  fish. 
Mind,  it  was  barely  four  hours  and  a  half,  and  yet  our  take  off 
two  lines  was  332,  making,  with  our  Friday  and  Saturday's  score, 
912  fish  in  httle  more  than  twelve  hours,  or  720  minutes. 

Leaving  Dick  to  bring  on  the  punt  and  tackle,  we  landed,  and 
took  a  sharp  walk  homo  on  tho  top  of  the  beach.  On  nearing  tho 
Lolel  wc  saw  a  crowd  of  people  running  liither  and  thither,  and  as 
they  parted  a  horse  was  making  its  way  from  the  waves,  and  strug- 
gling to  get  on  the  beach.  A  farmer,  whose  mind  was  full  of  the 
ftVeni  of  the  previous  week,  went  down  on  horseback  to  seek  the 
spot  where  the  body  disappeared.  Having  approached  too  near,  one 
ofthe  big  waves  which  come  in  so  suddenly  on  this  coast  enveloped 
man  and  horse,  and  took  them  back,  as  it  receded,  into  deep  water. 
The  farmer  was  thrown,  but  fortunately  held  tho  rein  in  his  hands, 
by  which  ho  was  dragged  forcibly  on  shoro  by  his  faithful  friend,  who 
atood  shivering  on  the  beach,  looking  alternately  at  the  waves  and 
its  prostrate  master.  Poor  landlord  of  the  Sands !  as  be  handed 
the  farmer  a  glass  of  hot  brandy-and-water  his  usual  happy  spirits 
appeared  almost  to  give  way,  and  with  a  ruefid  countenance  ho  de- 
clared he  thought  all  the  people  had  gone  mad  thereabouts  ;  but  ho 
did  hope  everybody  else  would  keep  away  from  the  beach  and  let 
the  matter  be  forgotten. 

In  spite  of  this  drawback,  however,  our  visit  to  the  Sands  was  a 
happy  one.  Piscatorially,  it  was  wonderfully  successful.  Although 
onr  experience  was  confined  to  the  smaller  race  of  fish,  we  had 
ccular  evidence  of  what  might  have  been  our  success  when  we  saw 
a  pike  about  a  yard  long  lloatiug,  and,  we  must  say,  unpleasantly 
Boating,  in  an  advanced  state  of  decomposition,  a.ud  i&.ucA.W\  \&.'0&% 
liotcl  neU  staffed  and  mounted,  labelled  a3  -weV^vu^  ^^S*&3i^.    *\LVa 
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qoantity  of  fish — roach,  perch,  and  pike — ^in  this  water  is  astoniali- 
iug.  Fishing  goes  on  all  the  summer,  year  after  year,  but  with  so 
sensible  diminution  in  their  nmnbers ;  and  it  seems  there  is  no 
accounting  for  this  wonderM  prolifieness  of  the  fish,  except  tbt 
they  live  continually  at  the  sea-side. 

As  we  rose  the  hill  on  our  way  to  Dartmouth,  we  conld  not 
help  looking  back  with  a  longing  eye  upon  water  which  we  knew  to 
be  filled  with  pike  ;  and  we  now  solace  onrselTes  with  the  hope  of 
paying  Slapton  another  -visit,  especially  as  we  remember  that  m 
bill  was  wonderfully  economical ;  although  we  had  unexceptioiuble 
accommodation,  excellent  living,  unbounded  attention,  and  all  the 
comfort  of  home.  To  any  one  in  want  of  a  quiet  week,  with  a  lore 
of  beautiful  scenery,  and  fishing  to  be  remembered  .for  a  lifetime,  te 
Bay,  go  to  Slapton  Lea ! 

HENBYL&ES. 


THREE  TO  ONE 

Or  soitu  l^ass^gts  out  of  Ibe  ^iU  of  ^mUb  Jfabg  JSbtelappU 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  *  AXXALB  OP   AN  EVENTFIX  LIFE* 


Chapt£B  XLIL  Lord  Penstboyal  on  Debts  and  Washixo. 

Tod  know,  of  course/  said  Harry  to  Edward,  *we  can*t  give  any 
explanation  of  this  matter.  It  would  look  like  puffing  ourselves,  if 
*"€  said  wo  supported  this  poor  family.' 

L*Of  course  we  canH,'  said  Edward,  'Besides,  there  is  no 
owing  what  Mrs.  Marjoram  would  make  out  of  the  Btoi7.  She 
I^OQld  only  remember  half  of  it,  forgetting  all  the  good.  We  should 
Itever  hear  the  last  of  it.* 

*  A!I  right,  then,'  said  Hany.  *  Recollect,  if  any  one  asks  you 
■Wut  E.  P.,  you  know  nothing  about  what  E.  P.  means.* 

So  tho  two  friends  made  their  appearance  in  the  drawing-room. 
I  •  I  am  BO  very  son-y  that  you  are  both  going  to  leave  us  so  soon,' 
**d  Lady  Carlton,  remembering  that  conversation  with  Sir  Thomas 
^  his  somnolent  state  the  night  before,  when  she  had  settled  so 
Inch.     *  Rut  I  suppose  it  cannot  be  helped.* 

*  I  am  sorry  to  say  it  cannot,'  said  Harry  Fortescue. 

*  Couldn't  one  of  you  stay  ?'  said  Lady  Carlton.  '  ^\lly  shouldn't 
fou  stay,  Mr.  Vernon  ;  some  of  us  will  miss  you  so  very  much  ?* 

I      '  I  am  afraid  I  must  go  with  Harry,'  said  Edward  Vornon* 
'      '  jVnd  when  shall  we  see  you  again  ?'  asked  Lady  Carlton. 

*  I  am  sure  I  don't  know,'  said  Harry.  *  All  I  know  of  our 
*iOTements  is,  that  we  are  going  to  Ascot,  to  Lady  Charity's,  for  the 
Paces.* 

'After  that,'  said  Edward,  'there  ia  a  Queen's  ball,  to  which 
ire  are  both  invited.* 

'  -Vre  yon  both  going  to  Ascot  ?*  asked  Alice,  who  listened  in 
irepidation. 

'  As  for  that,'  said  Harry,  *  my  mind  ia  made  up.  I  sha'n't  go 
o  Ascot  unless  Edward  is  asked  too.  Here  he  is,  standing  by  mc, 
ike  a  good  fellow,  and  going  up  to  town  with  me,  because  he  sees  T 
on  annoyed,  and  I  sha'n't  leave  him  in  London  alone  while  I  go  to 
be  races.' 

,  *  I  daresay,'  said  Lady  Sweetapple,  who  aat  there  listening  as 
luite  as  a  mouse,  '  that  I  can  persuade  Lady  Charity  to  ask  Mr. 
ID  Bebibs.  Vol.  YII.  F.S.  Vol.  XVll.  WS. 
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Vernon  as  well.     If  yon  will  call  on  me  on  Taesday  morning',  Joi 
will  find  it  all  arranged.* 

'  I  am  so  sorry  you  are  annoyed  by  that  advertisement.  Mr. 
Fortcscue,*  said  Lady  Carlton.  *  This  £.  P.  seems  a  very. trouble- 
some person,* 

'  Xot  at  all/  said  Harr}'  shortly.  *  I  can  understand  the  adror- 
tisement  very  well.' 

*■  I  do  not  understand  why  he  cannot  wait  for  his  money  lill  yos 
retom  to  town.' 

This  was  a  good  stroke  of  Lady  Carlton  to  suppose  that  £.  P. 
stood  for  a  man.  It  was  a  dniw,  in  fact,  to  &nd  out  if  £.  F.  wait 
a  man  or  a  woman.     But  Harry  was  et^uaJ  to  the  occasion. 

*  The  person  who  inserted  that  advertisement,'  he  said,  'vooIJ 
not  have  put  it  into  the  papers  unless  it  had  been  absolutely  oecM- 
sary.' 

*  Why  can*t  yon  stay  here  and  send  him  the  cheque?*  sud 
Florrr,  who  did  not  wish  Harry  Fortescue  to  escape, 

'  Perhaps  he  can't  wait/  said  Amicia. 

'  I  have  already  said  I  must  go  up  to  town.  I  onght  to  baw 
gone  away  by  the  first  train,  only  it  seemed  hardly  polite  to  rush  uj 
with  our  breakfast  in  our  throats  from  a  house  where  we  have  Wfio 
so  kindly  treated.  But  after  luncheon  go  we  must,  and  so  then 
is  no  use  discussing  the  matter  any  more.* 

With  these  words  Harry  Fortescue  rose  and  went  out  wikb  £^ 
ward  to  have  a  smoke  on  the  terrace.  Liko  the  ancient  PeisiaDir 
who  first  discussed  matters  sober,  and  then  when  they  were  intoxi- 
cated, Harry  and  Edward  thought  the  safest  counsel  was  that  takes 
after  a  pipe,  when  it  had  been  preceded  by  a  smokeless  dehberatii}ii> 

*  They  are  very  curious  about  E.  P.,'  said  Harry,  after  he  liiil 
puffed  a  little. 

*  It  looks  liko  it,'  said  Edward.  '  I  can't  help  thinking  these 
girls  have  got  something  in  their  heads  about  Edith  Price,  and  have 
told  their  mother.* 

'  Lady  Sweetapple  thinks  E.  P.  is  a  man,*  said  Harry.  '  Yoo 
heard  what  she  said  about  Edward  Price  at  breakfast — though  ewi 
then  the  *'  Price"  gave  me  a  turn — and  what  she  said  just  luw 
about  his  not  waiting.' 

'  I  don't  care  so  much  about  what  Lady  Sweetapple  thmW 
said  Edward  sadly,  '  as  what  Alice  thinks.     I  am  ufraid  I  have 
all  chance  with  her  now.* 

'  I  don't  see  it  at  all,*  said  Harry.  '  Why  in  the  world  should 
you  lose  j'our  chance  with  a  girl  because  E.  P,  puts  an  advortisfl 
ment  into  the  Times  which  I  have  acknowledged  is  intended  for  me?! 

'  Women  are  strange  things,  you  know,  Harry,'  said  Ed 
'  I  am  as  sure  as  I  stand  hero  that  Alice  Carlton  thinks  E.  P.  is  A 
woman,  and  that  I  am  in  some  way  or  other  mixed  up  with  her.* 
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*  Let  her  think,  then/  said  Harry.  '  I  don't  like  girls  who  think ; 
Biey  ought  to  love  and  trust  and  never  to  think ;  for  thoufjht  means 
loabt,  and  a  doubting  girl,  what  good  is  she  to  any  one  ?  Marry 
net,  and  yon'll  find  her  another  Mrs,  Marjoram.  Yon  onght  to  be 
jglad,  Edward,  instead  of  moping.  This  absurd  mess  about  poor 
jEditb  is  what  the  same  Mrs.  Marjoram,  or  Mother  Marjoram,  as  I 

Sold  call  her,  would  say  was  a  trial  or  a  cross,  wisely  ordained  in 
ET  that  yon  may  see  whether  Alice  Carlton  is  worth  having. 
jCome  away  with  me,  like  a  man,  and  offer  no  explanations.  When 
we  meet  them  at  Ascot  they  will  have  forgotten  all  about  Edith 
■Price,  and  yon  can  renew  your  attentions.' 

'  But  do  you  think  they  will  come  to  Aacot  ?'  asked  Edward 
flonUingly. 

'  Come  ?  of  conrse  they  will,*  said  Harry.  '  I'm  not  very  rich, 
Edward,  as  yon  know  ,*  hut  I  will  bet  yon  a  new  hat — not  one  of  old 
jPennyroyal's  cheap  bargains,  but  a  brand-new  Lincoln  and  Bennet, 
p  Pretiou's,  whichever  you  please — that  we  see  Florry  and  .Mice 
^arlton  at  Ascot.' 

I  only  hope  we  may,'  said  Edward,  "  but  I  feel  as  if  I  were 
g  Alice  for  the  last  time.' 

'  Stuff  and  nonsense  !'  said  Harry.  'And  now  let  us  look  after 
e  men  ;  we  have  had  enough  of  the  ladies  for  the  present.  I  dare- 
^y  we -shall  find  them  in  the  lime  avenne,  in  the  shade.' 

To  the  avenue  they  went,  and  there  they  met  all  the  men, 
en  down  to  Mr.  Marjoram,  who  had  escaped,  for  that  morning  at 
at,  from  Mrs.  Marjoram,  the  Ultoie  Lhity  of  Man ,  and  the  Homi- 

'  We  thought  yon  were  lost,'  said  Sir  Thomas,  looking  pleasantly 
the  young  men  whom  he  had  settled  over-night  should  be  his  sons- 
•law,  if  they  only  had  courage  to  ask  for  his  daughters.     *  Are  you 
0th  really  going  ?     I  hope  not.' 

*  We  must  go/  said  Harry ;  '  it  can't  be  helped — * 

k*  It's  just  what  I  said,'  whispered  Lord  Pennyroyal  to  Sir 
omas  ;  *  it's  all  debt — a  joint  bill  which  they  have  both  accepted, 
Siat's  why  they  are  obliged  to  run  away  to  town  to  meet  it.' 
I  Mr,  Beeswing  was  as  genial  as  over.  '  This  is  a  new  sensation,' 
|b  said.  '  It  is  the  first  time  I  ever  was  in  the  same  house  with  a 
^an  who  baa  been  advertised  for  in  the  second  column  of  the  Times. 
ind  then,  how  good  of  you  to  confess  that  yon  were  the  man  who  ia 
f&ntcd !  Now  you  would  never  have  done  that  if  you  had  been 
^rried.* 

L*  Why  not  ?'  asked  Mr.  Marjoram. 
■  Let  us  put  a  case,'  said  Mr.  Beeswing.      *  Suppose  yon,  Mr. 
rjoram,  had  mn  away  from  Mrs.  Marjoram,  and  she  had  put  in 
kis  advertisement.     Would  you  answer  it  ?* 

*  Let  us  hear  what  it  is,*  said  Mr.  Marjoram. 
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'  It  is  not  very  long,'  saiJ  Mr.  Beesn-ing.  '  Here  it  is,  freci 
memory  :  "  Mr.  M. — li"  yoa  don't  come  back,  you  may  as  well  sod 
tack  the  key  of  the  tea-caddy."  ' 

'I  should  never  leave  Mrs.  Marjoram,'  said  Mr.  Marjonmio- 
lemnly. 

*  I  know  you  would  not/  said  !ilr.  Beeswing. 

*  Nor/  said  Mr.  Marjoram,  *  if  I  did  run  away  from  ber— w«e 
Bucli  a  thing  possible — I  could  never  carry  away  the  key  of  the  tet- 
caddy,  for  Mrs.  Marjoram  always  keeps  it.' 

*  And  very  wisely  too/  said  Mr.  lieeswing.  *  Talk  of  the  rain 
to  health  by  smoking  and  intoxication ;  there  is  nothing  so  desUof- 
tive  as  strong  tea.  All  wise  wives,  therefore,  clutch  the  key  oi  tlif 
tea-caddy,  while  they  abandon  the  cellar  key  to  their  husbauds.* 

*  I  suppose  these  advertisements  in  the  second  column  of  tbr 
Times  are  very  expensive/  said  Lord  Pennyroyal.  *  I  wonder 
now  what  E.  P.  paid  for  his  ?' 

*  All  secret  and  nameless  things  are  expensive,'  said  Mr.  Bees- 
wing. *  We  all  know  that  Anonymas  are  very  costk ;  and  lo  I 
suppose  is  Anonymus,  when  he  takes  to  advertising.  What  woaU 
you  say.  Lord  Pennyroyal,  to  this  advertisement,  also  from  tkt 
second  column  ?  •*  F.  R.  S. — Declined  with  thanks,  since  you  firani 
my  terms  too  high.  Espionage  is  a  luxury  which  ought  only  to  be 
within  the  reach  of  those  who  can  afford  to  pay  sufficiently  "ell  for 
the  skill  and  discernment  required."  ' 

'  I  hope  I  should  never  have  anything  to  do  with  anonynion^ 
advertisements,'  said  Lord  Pennyroyal ;  '  and  still  less  with  espioB- 
age,  even  if  I  could  afford  to  pay  the  terms  which  this  advertiair 
seems  to  demand.' 

*  Afford  to  pay  V  whispered  Mr.  Beeswing  to  Mr,  Marjonni- 
'  Is  not  that  tuo  good  a  joke  ?  As  if  there  was  any  sum  that  ht 
could  not  afford  to  pay !' 

Bnt  Lord  Peimyroyal  was  now  mounted  on  one  of  his  hobbieCr 
and  it  was  impossible  to  unhorse  him. 

•Debt,'  he  began,  *  is  the  rain  of  half  the  young  men  oHh 
country.     It  is  a  horrid  phantom — ' 

'  There  needs  no  ghost  rise  up  to  tell  us  that/  said  Mr.  Becefwing 

*  Mr.  Beeswing,'  said  Lord  Penn\Toyal  with  great  asperitji 
*  this  is  no  joking  matter.     I  say  debt  is  a  horrid  phantom.' 

'It  is   a  horrid  bore,   especially  to  younger   sons ;  and 
younger  son,  of  the  House  of  Port,  whom  I  forbear  to  name/  s»i*l 
Mr.  Beeswing. 

But  Lord  Pennyroyal  went  on  in  spite  of  the  laughter  whidi 
Mr.  Beeswing  had  provoked. 

*  I  say  it  is  a  horrid  phantom.     It  stalks  through  the  land, 
shows  its  hideous  head  everywhere.    It  invades  the  peace  of  fumili 
robs  parents  of  their  sleep,  cuts  off  estates  in  tail — ' 
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'  ^^1Iy,  then,  it  shows  that  it  has  a  toil  as  well  as  a  head/  said 

h  Beeswing. 
'Do  not  interrnpt  me  by  a  very  poor  joko,'  said  Lord  Penny- 
fil,     *  Debt  is  aappiog  the  strength  and  weakening  the  sinews  of 
ie  land.     Yon  find  it  everywhere  and  in  all  ranks.  It  is  rampant 
Hhe  highest  places.' 

I  *  How  could  we  get  on  without  debt  ?'  asked  Mr.  Beeswing. 
(Vould  you  be  like  that  man  who  thanked  God  that  he  never  put 
Bttorscl  of  food  into  his  month  that  was  not  already  paid  for  T 
I  *  I  would,'  said  Lord  Pennyroyal.  *  If  I  cotild  manage  it,  there 
bold  be  no  weekly  bills,  no  bills  at  all,  in  fact ;  everything  should 
(  paid  for  in  ready  money.' 

*  Then  I  know  many  people  who  would  starve,'  said  Mr.  Bees- 

tng- 

1   *  It  would  serve  them  right,'  said  Lord  Pennyroyal. 

j    'Life  would  bo  too  great  a  trouble,'  aaid  Mr.  Bees^ving.     'It 

»ald  not  bo  worth  liN-ing  in  that  hand-to-month  way.     Besides, 

b  tradesmen  would  not  Hke  it.     They  are  men  and  brothers  and 

^tors  ;  we  aro  bound  to  respect  their  feelings.' 

I   *  Of  course  they  like  it,'  said  Lord  Pennyroyal.     'That's  the 

ly  they  charge   doable   for   everything.     Once  let  them  get  a 

nng  man  iu  debt,  aitd  they  fleece  him  as  they  like.' 

f   *  I  don't  think  young  men  are  such  fools  as  you  think,'  said  Mr. 

fteswing. 

'  You  can't  deny  that  many  young  men  of  your  ac<tuaintance 
(re  gone  to  rack  and  ruin  through  debt,*  said  Lord  Pennyroyal, 
akiug  sternly  at  Mr.  Beeswing. 

*  Of  course  I  can't,'  said  Mr.  Beeswing ;  '  but  I  think  I  can  tell 
n  why  one  half  of  them  ever  got  into  debt  at  all,  and  so  wore  ruined. 

was  all  the  fault  of  their  fathers,  who  were  able  to  afford  it,  and 
It  would  malce  them  no  proper  allowance.' 

j  This  was  a  shot  between  wind  and  water  for  Lord  Pennyroyal ; 
r  as  you  aU  kiiow,  it  was  notorious  that  Rosemary  could  ouly  make 
ith  ends  meet  by  giving  Lord  PennjToyal  what  he  colled  a  *  facer,' 

the  shape  of  20,000^,  every  now  aud  then. 
j    '  Of  course  a  man  ought  to  make  his  son  a  proper  allowance,' 
Id  Lord  Pennyroyal.     '  But  then  the  question  arises,  what  is  a 
oper  allowance  ?' 

[  •  That  is  easily  answered,'  said  Mr.  Beeswing.  '  A  son — I  moan 
I  elder  son,  and  not  one  of  those  detrimeutal  yoimger  sons  whom 
tadent  mothers  coll  pures  pertes — an  elder  son  ought  to  have 
ich  an  allowance  as  will  enable  him  to  live  up  to  tho  station  which 
»  may  bo  exjiected  to  fill  hereafter.  It  ought  too  to  be  such  an 
lowance  as  will  allow  him  to  man-y  in  his  father's  lifetime,  else 
kat  becomes  of  the  chance  of  succession  ?' 

*  I  don't  see,'  said  Lord  Pennyroyal,  *  why  you  should  not  make 
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him  Ilia  own  father  ftt  once,  and  put  him  into  posBOfision  of  tlic 
estate.     No  property  could  bear  such  an  elder  son.' 

'Well,'  said  Mr.  Beeswing,  *  there's  a  good  deal  of  troth  in  vfait 
:yon  say.  Very  sensdhlo  are  some  of  the  savage  tribes.  They  do 
not  allow  a  father  to  live  beyond  a  certain  time,  and  that  not  saA. 
an  advanced  age  either.  ^Vhen  that  period  of  existeiKe  has  anind. 
the  friends  of  the  owner  of  the  family  property — his  eldest  son  of 
coui-se  being  what  would  be  called  in  England  chief  moacner— 
assemble  at  the  dwelling  of  the  envied  tenant  in  tail,  and  [wlitelv 
inform  him  that  by  the  custom  of  the  country  his  last  hour  bis 
come*  Then  they  kill  and  eat  lam  on  the  spot,  and  the  heir  ukc* 
seiain  of  his  property  by  banqueting  on  his  father.  How  woflU 
you  like  that  to  be  the  custom  of  Rusemory  Manor  ?* 

•This  is  a  civilised  and  not  a  savage  land/  said  Lord  Peimy- 
Toyal  proudly.  '  I  wonder  what  the  expectation  of  lite  of  tboae 
savagea  is,  and  how  Mr.  Gladstone  would  calculate  the  nature  of  the 
BUCceBsion  or  devolution  of  thcii-  property  ?' 

*  That,  you  know,  is  coutiuguut  on  the  deglutition  of  their  pa- 
rent,* said  Mr.  Beeswing. 

'Arc  there  any  statistics  on  the  matter?'  asked  Lord  Pcaoy- 
Lioyal.  '  I  will  mention  the  matter  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Stft- 
tistical  Society.' 

*  The  great  Dr.  Decimal,'  said  Mr.  Beeswing  rery  seriaofily, 
'  always  declared  that  the  expectation  of  life  among  savagoe  tu 
greater  thau  that  of  your  civilised  countries.  He  had  tabka  to 
prove  that,  if  a  savage  were  not  eaten  up  by  a  lion,  or  his  own 
friends,  or  killed  in  battle,  he  would  outlive  any  civilised  man ;  u^ 
that  was  how  he  accounted  for  the  curious  custom  as  to  euceessoQ 
ithkh  he  found  to  exist  among  some  tribes  in  the  islands  oftiie 
South  Pacific,  and  to  which  I  have  called  your  attention/ 

'  I  will  consider  the  matter.'  said  Lord  Pennyroyal.  *  But  a»  1 
have  exhausted  the  subject  of  debt,  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  on 
another  bad  habit.' 

*  And  pray  what  is  that  ?'  asked  Mr.  Beeswing  with  an  air  o^ 
mock  attention. 

*  Washing,*  said  Lord  Pennyroyal, 
'  Washing  !*  exclaimed  Mr.  Beeswing.  '  Yon  mean  woahing-biUs, 

I  presume?' 

'  No  doubt/  said  Lord  Pennyroyal,  *  wasliing-billa,  like  all  bills, 
are  a  corse  to  the  community ;  nor  is  there  any  doubt  that  we  (lai 
not  wear  our  shirts  half  long  enotigh  ;  but  that  is  not  what  I  Bi««Bt- 
I  meant  by  washing,  the  act  of  washing.' 

*  It  costs  something  for  soap,'  said  Mr.  Beesning  tentatively. 
'  It  does/  said  Lord  Pennyroyal ;   '  soap,  as  well  as  blackingt  i* 

a  large  iXexa  of  ex'^cuae  uv  «k  ViCk^iftehc^ld,  young  men  and  serranli 
waste  it  so  ^viUoiV^ .      ^^^^•  ^  taN^%t  VbA.  *\a  '^rww  'Cor.  sSift«^.  \kV^3afc  tA 
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of  washing  on  the  jonth  of  the  present  age,  and  the  degeneracy  to 
which  the  abuse  of  washing  leads.* 

*  In  what  way  ?'  said  Mr.  Beeawing. 

*  I  have  no  donbt/  said  Lord  Peimyroya],  who  had  now  mounted 
another  hobby,  '  that  nine-tenths  of  the  disease  in  the  world  ia 
caused  by  over-waehing.  Our  forefathers,  and  in  present  times 
those  very  savages  of  whom  yon  speak,  were  and  are  what  we  should 
call  very  dirty  people.  They  scarcely  ever  washed  or  wash.  Some 
tribes  confessedly  have  no  soap,  and  moke  use  of  sand  as  a  substitute. 
Were  they,  or  are  they,  less  strong  than  the  civilised  man  and 
woman  of  this  generation  ?  Every  one  must  admit  that  they  were 
far  stronger ;  able  to  bear  much  greater  privation ;  and  that  they 
were  altogetlier  a  far  hardier  race.  This,  I  say,  chiefly  comes  from 
washing.  What  is  done  to  a  child  as  soon  as  he  is  born?  The 
nurses  seize  it  and  wash  it — * 

*  That/  said  Mr.  Keoswing,  breaking  in,  *  is  invariably  the  cub- 
tom  with  all  races.  They  all  wash  thoir  children  when  they  ore  bom.' 

*  I  am  not  prepared  to  contradict  yon  on  that  point,'  said  Lord 
PeDnyroyal.  '  Perhaps  you  are  right ;  but  if  I  grant  that  first  im- 
mersion, there  you  must  stop.  It  is  very  little  washing  that  the  son 
of  ft  savage  gets,  or  that  the  son  of  an  Englishman,  I  will  not  say  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  but  even  so  lately  as  the  last  generation,  got. 
True,  his  face  and  hands  were  washed  twice  a  day,  and  rubbed  red 
with  a  rough  towel.  Once  a  week  he  was  washed  all  over  perhaps  ; 
that  was  all ;  and  so  he  grew  up  to  be  a  stout,  strong,  healthy  man. 
What  is  the  case  now  ?  As  an  infant  be  is  washed  at  birth,  and 
&om  that  day  forth  he  is  incessantly  washed  all  over  twic«  or  three 
times  a  day,  now  in  hot  water,  now  in  cold.  He  is  soaped  and 
rubbed  and  scrubbed  as  though  he  were  a  negro,  and  it  were  a  mat- 
ter of  life  and  death  to  wash  bini  white.  So  it  goes  on,  from  infancy 
to  boyhood,  and  from  boyhood  to  manhood.  At  home,  at  school, 
and  ttt  the  nniversity,  it  is  still  the  same.  Wash,  waah,  wash ;  rub, 
scrub,  and  scrub,  nib,  till  a  lad's  constitution  is  washed  out  of  him, 
and  he  is  fit  for  nothing.  As  if  that  wore  not  enough,  he  is  some- 
times recommended  to  try  a  Turkish  bath.  All  nonsense !  This 
washing  is  all  a  needless  source  of  expense^  besides  undermining 
tho  constitution.  In  my  yonng  days  we  never  washed,  and  I  am 
BTire  in  my  old  age  I  am  all  the  better  for  it.  Look  at  Rosemary, 
I  declare  he  is  not  so  strong  as  I  am.  I  remember  very  well  when 
be  was  at  Eton  they  sent  me  a  long  bill  for  wash-balls  and  soap  and 
Baden  towels  from  a  perfumer.  I'll  be  bound  ho  has  spent  ten  times 
as  much  as  I  have  in  soap  in  all  my  life,  though  I  am  at  least  thirty 
years  older  than  he  is.  Washing  and  debt,  you  may  depend  on  it, 
are  the  two  evils  of  the  age.' 

'  What  a  nasty  old  fellow  !'  Hoid  Edward  to  Hmt^.  *  1  ^WN^sst 
if  he  allows  tabs  and  tubbing  at  Rosemary  >iwvotV 
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*I  daresay,*  said  Lord  Peunyroytvl,  nddressiiig  himself  both  to 
Harry  aud  Edward,  '  I  daresay  you  yonug  men  are  both,  in  debt, 
uud  wash  yoursolveB  all  over  twice  a  day.' 

*  I  don't  ondorstand  what  you  mean  by  being  in  debt/  Eud 
Harry.  '  If  you  mean  that  I  owe  some  money  to  my  txadesxnm.  1 
am  in  debt,  and  I  hope  never  to  be  other\rise  ;  but  if  you  mean  tbt 
I  cannot  pay  my  way,  or  contract  debts  without  tbe  prospect  of  pay- 
ing them,  then  I  am  not  at  ail  in  debt.  As  for  the  washing,  I  plea^ 
^ilty  to  washing  myself  all  over  twice  a  day,  or  three  times  even,  so 
long  as  this  weather  lasts.  Once  a  day  all  over  in  winter,  and  tmc« 
in  summer,  that's  my  rule ;  and  I  hope  if  I  ever  have  the  honour  of 
visitiug  you  at  Bosemary  Manor,  that  you  will  allow  me  the  pririlegt 
.)f  a  tub!' 

*  My  sentiments  are  the  same  as  Harry's/  said  Edward.  'So 
long  as  we  live  like  civilised  beings,  debts,  and  washing  all  over  at 
least  ouce  a  day,  are  matters  of  necessity/ 

'  There  !'  said  Lord  Pennyroyal.  *  It  just  comes  to  what  I  said. 
Debt  aud  wasliing  are  the  great  evils  of  the  age/ 

'  No  one  is  beyond  his  age/  said  Harry.  '  This  is  my  age,  and 
I  live  in  it,  very  happily,  as  it  seems  to  me/ 

*  In  spite  of  E.  P.  ?'  said  Sir  Thomas  Carlton. 

'  Yes,  in  spite  of  E.  P.,'  said  Harry  Fortescue,  laughing. 

'  What  a  hardened  young  man,'  said  Lord  Pennyroyal.  '  to  make 
n  jest  of  an  evident  bill  transaction  !  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  it  was  ia 
money  lost  at  the  last  Derby.' 

*  The  laugh  sounded  to  me  very  like  that  of  an  innocent  man,' 
said  Sir  Thomas.  '  After  all,  I  don't  believe  there  is  anything  lo 
very  dreadful  hidden  under  those  initials.' 

*  Nor  do  1,*  said  Mr.  Beeswing.  *I  have  known  Harry  For- 
tescue a  vei'y  long  time — ever  since  he  was  that  high,'  holding  n]i 
his  hand  to  the  level  of  his  waist — *  and  I  am  sure  there  is  no  hanii 
either  in  him  or  iu  Edward  Vernon,  They  are  very  clever  fellofrs* 
too ;  Harry  the  cleverest  for  choice.  Their  only  fault  is,  that,  bkc 
the  Honourable  Edward  Beeswing,  they  are  cursed  with  a  coiu- 
petence.  That,  to  my  mind,  and  neither  washing  nor  debt,  is  Iba 
greatest  evil  of  the  age.' 

'Ah!*  said  Lord  Pennyroyal,  '  I  see  we  shall  never  agree  on 
first  principles,  and  so  I  won't  argue  the  matter  any  longer  with  yon; 
but  I  am  well  couteut  to  have  stated  my  views  at  length,  and  I  cer- 
tainly will  not  fail  to  submit  that  question  as  to  the  expootaiion  of 
life  among  savages  to  the  consideration  of  the  Statisticral  Society.* 

*  I  say,  Harry,'  said  Edward,  '  this  is  mther  dull  work,  I  sup 
|>o&o  there's  no  time  for  another  smoke  before  Inncbeou  ?' 

*Alas,  no!'  said  Harry.  *  There  goes  the  gong,  and  now  we 
shall  have  to  face  the  ladies  again.' 
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Chaptee  XLm. 

UA&SY  AXD  EDWARD  LKAVE  tUGU  BEECH. 

Luncheon  came  and  went,  and  they  were  all  very  Bad  and  so- 
Un.  That  horrid  advertisement  hnng  over  them  all,  and  even 
fcdy  Sweetnpple,  much  as  she  exulted  in  the  success  of  her  schemes* 
it  the  shadow  of  that  dark  young  lady  in  the  back^ound  projected 
er  her. 

But  with  Florry  and  Alice  it  was  far  otherwise.  To  them  it 
emod  that  they  were  about  to  lose  both  their  lovers  for  ever ;  and 
for  Florry,  when  she  heard  Amicia  propose  that  Harry  and  Ed- 
trA  should  call  on  her  on  Tnesday,  when  they  would  find  it  settled 
at  Edward  Vernon  shouhl  accompany  Harry  Forteacue  to  Ascot 
ces,  she  felt  as  if  the  end  of  the  world  were  come.  Now,  as  at 
e  end  of  the  world  all  things  and  secrets  will  be  revealed,  Florry 
It  as  though  her  promise  to  Lady  Sweetapple  no  lotipjer  existed, 
id  she  would  have  told  her  mother  all  she  kiiew  about  Edith  Price, 
dy  she  thought  that  it  would  do  no  good,  but  only  make  matters 
)rse  for  Harry.  '  If  he  would  only  speak  a  word  about  it,  if  he 
Buld  only  say  something  to  give  me  an  opening  for  an  explanation, 
^  that  I  might  make  an  excuse  for  him  to  mamma,  I  miglit  do  some- 
ing;  and  first  of  all  I  would  forffive  him,  if  there  is  anything  to 
rgive,  for  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  what  Lady  Sweetapple  says 
tout  Edith  Price.  Only  there  she  stands,  a  spectre  at  our  feast ; 
id  until  she  is  laid,  we  none  of  us  can  Bpeak.' 

So  she  thought,  and  so  Alice  thoufrht,  only  aubstitutinj^  Edward 
r  Harry  ;  and  there  they  sat  tongue-tied,  tho  one  looking  at  Harry, 
«  other  at  Edward,  as  though  they  could  never  have  their  full  in 
tzing  at  them.  As  soon  as  the  melancholy  meal  was  over,  tho 
oriage  was  ordered  to  take  the  two  friends  to  the  station,  and,  if 
»Bsible,  Florry  and  Alice  felt  worse  than  ever.  Nor  was  Edward 
emon  particularly  happy.  Of  the  two,  he  looked  much  more  like 
culprit  than  Harry. 

*  I  must  say,*  said  Mrs.  Marjoram  to  Lady  Carlton,  '  that  Mr. 
ortescue  does  brazen  it  out  well.' 

•  Perhaps  he  has  nothing  to  brazen  out,*  said  Lady  Carlton. 
Come  what  would,  Mice  Carlton  was  resolved  to  have  one  word 

[th  her  lover  before  he  went.  Florry  was  not  so  excited,  but  she 
as  just  as  determined.  She  sent  Alice  off  into  the  conservatory, 
id  told  her  mother,  *  Alice  and  I  are  going  to  give  Mr.  Fortescue 
ad  Mr.  Vernon  a  bouquet  each  before  they  go,  so  pray  send  them 
I  ns  in  the  conservatory  when  they  come  down.* 

Some  mothers  might  have  stopped  such  a  proceeding.  Half  a 
oitury  ago  no  mother  would  have  countenanced  it ;  but  1870  is  not 
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half  a  century  ago,  fortanately  for  us,  and  equally  forlunate  it  istUl 
few  mothers  are  so  severe  as  they  were  in  1B20  on  their  danghten. 
The  consequence  is^  there  is  less  Gretna  Green  and  more  confiJeDM 
between  parent  and  child. 

BesidcSf  you  all  know  that  this  double  marriage  was  vety  mncfa 
after  Lady  Carlton's  heart,  and  she  thought  if  there  was  anything  to 
explain  the  young  people  had  belter  explain  it  to  one  anoiber.  If 
goiug  into  the  conservatory  only  ended  in  a  boaqoet,  well  and  good; 
no  harm  would  be  done.  If  it  ended  in  one  wedding  or  in  tvo,  so 
much  the  better.  She  was  sure  both  of  her  own  consent  and  ber 
hnaband's,  and  only  wished  her  daughters  to  ploase  themsdret. 
Happy  would  it  be  if  all  mothers  were  as  considerate  as  Lady  Cad- 
ton,  and,  let  as  add,  if  all  fathers  were  so  well  off  as  to  afford  to 
marry  their  daughters  to  nice  young  men  with  only  a  competence. 

So  when  Harry  and  Edward  came  down  ready  to  take  leave,  Ltdr 
Carlton  said,  *  Before  yon  take  leave  of  us  here,  Florry  and  Alke 
wish  to  see  you  in  the  conservatory.' 

Edward  Vernon's  heart  jumped  quite  up  into  his  month  when  he 
heard  this.  If  he  had  not  had  a  very  fine  set  of  teeth,  we  beheve  it 
would  have  jumped  quite  out  j  but  as  it  was  it  fell  back  again,  and 
he  could  only  say, 

'  How  very  nice ! ' 

*  Come  along,'  said  Harry,  who  in  his  practical  way  knew  there 
was  no  time  to  lose,  for  he  already  heard  the  carriage  wheeU  crush- 
ing the  gravel. 

Off  they  went  then,  without  another  word,  except  that  on  the  T8J 
to  the  conservatory  Harry  said  to  Edward, 

*  Mind,  no  explanations  about  Edith  or  £.  P. ;  we  should  btfflt 
look  Uke  fools.' 

When  they  reached  the  conservatory  they  found  Florry 
end,  gathering  her  bouquet,  and  Alice  at  the  other,  gathering 

*  Here,  Mr.  Forteacue,*  cried  Florry,  whose  quick  ears  had  ilw 
heard  the  carriage,  and  dreaded  lest  old  Podoger  should  orawl  in  like 
a  snail  and  disturb  their  interview.     '  Come  hero,  I  want  you.* 

'  Here  I  am,'  said  Harry,  and  in  an  instant  he  stood  at  her  side. 
'  Harry,*  said  Florry — it  was  the  first  time  she  had  ever  called 
him  Harry — '  Harry,  do  tell  me  all  about  E.  P/ 

*  I  am  sorry  I  can't,'  said  Harry. 

*  Won't  you,  dear  Mr.  Fortescue  ?'  said  Florry,  And  then  sh« 
wont  on,  *  And  so  you  really  will  not  tell  me  anything  about  her  ?' 

*  I  shall  say  nothing,'  said  Harry. 

*  Then  3'ou  sha'n't  have  this  bouquet,'  said  Florry,  throwing  it  oA' 
the  ground  and  stamping  on  it.  '  There,  it  is  cnifihed,  like  some- 
thing else  which  yon  do  not  value.  But  stay,  shall  I  tell  yoo  wb» 
E.  P,  is?' 

*  You  cannot  know,'  said  Harry. 
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'  Edith  Price,'  said  Florry.  *  And  aow  be  off  1  leave  my  sight ! 
But  no ;  yon  were  to  have  a  boaquet.  Take  these  flowers.'  As  she 
said  this  she  saatched  a  few  at  random.  '  I  told  mamiua  you  were 
to  haTC  a  bouqnot,  and  now  you  have  it.     Go !' 

Harry  turned  and  left  her,  and  oa  he  left  the  conservatory  Ed- 
ward overtook  him. 

He  too  had  had  an  explanation  of  a  less  atorniiy  kind  with  Alice ; 
but  that  was  love,  and  we  hold  that  love  scenes,  when  smooth,  be- 
long only 'to  lovers  themselves.  All  that  Edward  knew  was  that 
Alice  loved  him  and  that  he  loved  her.  At  the  very  last  she  had 
feltcrcd  out  something  about  E.  P.  She  had  not  dared  to  mention 
Price,  but  he  only  pressed  her  hand  more  tenderly  and  said,  *  Dearest, 
1  cannot  tell  you  yet.  One  day  you  will  know  all  about  this  mystery.* 

Then  he  took  his  bouquet,  and  was  gone,  and  the  two  girls  were 
left  alone  in  the  conservatory. 

In  a  few  more  minutes  Harry  Fortesoue  had  bidden  good-bye  to 
Lady  Carlton  and  her  visitors ;  Sir  Thomas  and  Lord  Pennyroyal 
had  gone  out  directly  after  luncheon  to  look  at  the  sugar-beet ;  but 
all  the  rest  were  there — Lady  Pennyroyal,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marjoram, 
the  kindly  Barkers,  Count  Pantouffies,  and  thoogh  last,  not  least, 
Lady  Sweetapple. 

The  last  words  that  Harry  Fortescue  heard  in  that  house  were 
ottered  by  Amicia. 

'  Kemember,  Mr.  Fortescue,  yon  are  to  come  to  see  me  on 
Tuesday  next,  in  Lowndes-street.' 

Then  Harry  and  Edward  jumped  into  the  treak,  which  carried 
them  and  their  portmanteaus,  and  amid  many  bows  from  Mr.  Podager 
they  drove  oflf  to  the  fitation,  and  High  Beech  saw  them  no  more. 

Hany  Fortescue  had  a  very  good  temper,  but  it  must  be  owned 
he  was  a  little  ruflied  by  Flony's  behaviour. 

'  How  did  you  get  on,  Ned  ?'  he  said  turning  to  Edward  Vernon. 
'  What  a  nice  bouquet !  That  I  call  worth  canying  away.  Only 
look  at  mine,  a  mere  handful,  clutched  anyhow.  How  did  you  part 
from  Alice  ?' 

*  Very  nicely, '  said  Edward.  '  She  is  the  dearest  creature  in  the 
world.     I  gave  no  explanations.' 

*  Nor  did  I,'  said  Harry  ;  '  but  it  cost  me  a  quarrel  with  the  only 
girl  I  ever  thought  w^orth  looking  at.  I  am  afraid  Florry  Carlton  is 
a  vixen.  And  do  you  know,  Edward,  I  don't  know  how  she  found 
it  out,  but  she  knows  £.  P.  means  Edith  Price,  and  was  ready  to 
scratch  my  eyes  out  because  I  would  give  her  no  explanations.' 

*  How  can  she  know  it  ?'  said  Edward. 

'  How  can  I  tell  ?'  said  Harry.  '  But,  taking  it  all  together — 
the  loss  of  the  cheque,  and  Edith's  advertisement,  and  Florrj-'a  find- 
ing oat  the  •name- — I  am  sure  there  has  been  foul  play  somewhere.' 

'  I  daresay  it  will  all  be  cleared  np  some  day,*  said  Edward,  who 
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was  gnpreoiely  happy  after  his  intenriew  with  Alice.  *  And  now  let 
us  have  a  weed  before  we  get  to  the  station,* 

So  the  two  smoke<l  aw&j  till  the  train  came  np,  osd  in  an  boor 
they  found  themselves  at  Victoria  Station. 

'  We  had  better  first  go  to  Mrs.  Boffin's/  said  Harry,  '  and  get 
rid  of  our  things,  and  then  I  will  ran  over  to  Lupos-street,  and  bm 
Edith,  and  give  her  another  cheque.  Perhaps  she  may  be  able  to 
clear  np  the  mystery.' 

'  Jnst  what  I  was  thinking/  said  Edward  ;  '  and  then  we  can  dine 
at  the  club,  and  go  to  the  opera  afterwards.* 

So  they  drove  to  Mrs.  Boffin's,  and  were  received  by  that  worthy 
woman  with  all  the  houom-  befitting  such  good  lodgers. 

*  Glad  to  flee  yon  both  back,  looking  so  well/  said  that  viitnooB 
dragon.     *  Would  yon  like  to  have  anything  got  in  for  dinner?' 

*  No,  thanks,'  said  Edward  ;  *  we  shall  dine  ont  to-day  and  to- 
morrow.    Has  an^'thing  happened  since  we  have  been  away  ?' 

'  Nothing  at  oil,*  said  Mrs.  Boffin.  '  There  are  some  letters  for 
both  of  you.' 

'  Has  no  one  called  ?*  asked  Harry. 

'  Only  three  or  four  gentlemen,  who  left  their  cards/  said  Mrs. 
Boffin.  -Vnd  then,  recollecting  herself,  she  said,  '  O  yes,  yesterdiv 
a  very  forward  young  person  called  and  wanted  to  have  your  address, 
Mr.  Fortescue,  which  I  refused  to  give  her,  as  was  proper.  Tliink 
of  me  giving  your  address  to  any  such  person  !  But  she  got  nothing 
ont  of  me,  for  I  would  not  even  tell  her  that  you  lived  here.' 

*  "SMiat  did  she  look  like  ?*  asked  Harry. 
'  0,  for  the  matter  of  looks,  she  had  none  that  I  saw,'  said  &Irs. 

Boffin.  *  She  was  very  dark  was  that  young  person,  that's  all  I  knov, 
and  had  a  very  downcast,  modest  way  of  speaking.  But,  Lord  Uett 
you,  ifr.  Fortescue,  I'm  too  old  to  be  taien  in  in  that  way  by  any 
dark  young  jierson.* 

'  It  was  Edith,  I'll  lay  my  life,'  said  Horry  to  Edward.  *  Poor 
thing,  she  came  to  find  cur  address  and  was  refused,  and  that  was 
why  she  put  that  advertisement  into  the  paper.' 

'O  dear  me,  Mr.  Fortescue,'  said  Mrs.  Boffin,  who  saw  thst 
she  had  made  a  mistake,  '  if  I  had  only  a  known  that  dark  youttg 
lady' — she  was  not  '  person'  now — *  was  a  friend  of  yours,  I'd  htTO 
gone  through  fire  and  water  to  serve  her.     But  how  could  I  know?" 

*  It's  very  provoking,*  said  Harry.  '  I  do  hope  you  were  civil 
to  the  young  lady,  Mrs.  Boffin,  for  she  is  a  very  great  friend  both  of 
mine  and  Mr.  Vernon's,  and  so  is  her  mother.' 

'  0  dear  !*  said  Mrs.  Boffin,  puttiug  her  hands  into  her  aproo 
pockets,  '  if  I  had  only  a  knowu  she  were  a  firiend  of  yourn  !  Aji  to 
civil,  is  there  ever  a  person,  high  or  low,  as  con  say  that  Jane  Boffin 
were  uncivil  to  them  ?  No  I  I  knows  my  place  too  weH,  and  what 
is  dne  both  to  my%eK  and  others.    I  was  only  firm  to  the  young  lady, 
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-whose  basineaa  I  coultl  not  know.  "  Jane,"  said  Mr.  Boffin  that  was, 
I  but  is  now  gone  to  a  better  and  a  cooler  place,  "  Jane,  whatever  yon 
j  do,  treat  every  one  with  civility.     What  says  the  Bible  about  enter- 
taining angels  unawares?"     And  really,  I  am  snre  that  dark  young 
lady  looked  ready  to  drop/ 

*  Then  of  course  you  asked  her  in  to  sit  do^vn  and  rest/  said  Ed- 
ward. 

'  Not  if  I  knows  it,  Mr.  Vernon,"  said  Mrs.  BofiGin,  the  lodging- 
house  keeper  overcoming  the  good  Samaritan  in  her  bosom.  '  Not 
if  I  knows  it.  I  ask  a  strango  young  person  into  the  house,  and  ask 
her  to  sit  do\\'n  !  Another  thing  that  Mr.  Boffio  said  before  he  de- 
parted was,  "  Jane,  whenever  your  lodgers  is  out,  let  nobody  into  the 
'oase.  Never  give  anything  away,  and  then  you'll  have  more  left 
for  yoiu^elf,  "\Vhen  the  lodgers  is  out,  keep  the  door  on  the  latch  ; 
as  soon  as  they  are  in,  put  on  the  chain.  Put  the  gas  out  yourself, 
and  then  say  yonr  prayers  and  go  to  bedj  and  ask  no  questions  of 
the  loilgers."  Ask  a  strange  young  person  into  the  'ouse !  Why, 
she  might  have  run  away  with  all  your  candles,  to  say  nothing  of 
your  tea  and  sugar.* 

*  Well/  said  Harry,  wishing  to  stop  the  interminable  Mrs.  Bof- 
fin, '  the  long  and  the  short  is,  yon  did  not  ask  this  young  lady  in. 
and  she  went  away  without  getting  oar  address.  That  was  what  it 
all  came  to.' 

*  That  was  just  about  it,'  said  Mrs.  Boffin,  with  a  curtsey,  '  and 
I  hope,  gentlemen,  that  I  gives  you  every  satisfaction.* 

'  Yes,  yes,'  said  Harry.     '  Now  leave  ua,  Mrs.  Boffin.* 

•Certainly,  Mr.  Fortescue,'  said  Mrs.  Boffin;  and  that  virago 
vanished,  only  to  hold  up  her  hands  as  soon  as  she  reached  the 
ground- floor,  and  to  exclaim  : 

'  To  think,  after  all,  that  dark  yonng  person  were  really  a  friend 
of  both  my  gentlemen  !  What  an  artful  designing  creature  she  must 
be,  and  how  I  pities  her  i>oor  mother,  which  it  serves  her  right,  for 
she  ought  to  a-brought  her  up  better  than  to  come  asking  after  young 
gentlemen's  adilresses.*  Having  uttered  these  words,  Mrs.  Boffin 
descended  to  the  kitchen  and  had  her  tea. 

'What  a  stupid  old  woman!'  said  Harry.  'If  she  had  givpu 
Edith  the  address,  which  I  took  the  pains  to  write  ont  so  big  that  a 
charity  child  of  six  might  have  read  it,  Edith  would  never  have  in- 
serted that  advertisement,  and  we  should  have  been  spared  all  this 
bother  about  E.  P.  But  it's  no  use  fretting  about  it  any  more.  We 
most  look  on  it  as  spilt  milk,  and  forget  it.  ^Miat  I  have  next  to 
do  is  to  run  over  to  Lupus-street  and  give  Edith  another  cheque.' 

Suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  Harry  Fortescue  opened  the  in- 
evitable bag  and  drew  ont  his  cheqne-book. 

*  There,'  ho  said,  '  Messrs.  Twining  will  honour  that,  and  I  will 
write  them  a  line,  cancelling  the  lo&t  one,  if  it  be  really  lost.     And 
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now  to  set  Edith's  mind  at  rest  and  my  own  abont  the  ch^qne. 
Good-bye,  old  fellow ;  I  shall  be  back  in  no  timo.* 

*  I  will  stay  till  yoa  come,'  said  Edward ;  and  the  next  minute 
Harry  Fortescue  was  tearing  along  Eccleston-street,  where  Mn. 
Boffin  dwelt,  on  his  way  to  Liipua-strect,  where  he  arrived  at  No.— 
in  very  little  time,  but,  it  must  be  added,  with  very  little  breath. 


Chapter  XLIV. 

ilulsr  a2sjy  £dwabd  akd  i'be  pkicu. 

It  was  about  five  o'clock  when  Harrv  Fortescue  cot  to  No. 
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Lupus-street,  and  the  door  was  opened  by  Mrs.  Nicholson,  who 
a&aid  lest  her  good-for-uothiug  husband  might  repeat  his  raid  of  tfa« 
day  before,  and  try  to  carry  off  her  week's  rent  as  well  as  '  the  bank/ 
It  so  happened  that  Harry  had  hardly  ever  been  at  the  house  1»- 
fore.  The  Prices  had  not  been  long  there,  and  Harry  and  Edwsrd 
were  too  well-bred  to  weary  those  whom  they  befriended  with  the  Imi* 
den  of  their  presence.  It  also  happened  that  when  Harry  hod  called, 
Betsy  had  answered  the  door.  When  Mrs.  Nicholson  saw  a  very 
good-looking  young  gentleman  standing  at  her  door,  she  thought  it 
must  be  a  mistake,  and  said, 

*  Do  you  want  anything,  sir  ?' 

*  I  want  to  see  Aliss  Price,'  said  Harry ;  *  is  she  at  home?* 

'  Miss  Price  ?  Yes,  sir,  Miss  Price  is  at  home.  May  I  be  so  bold 
as  to  ask  you  for  your  name  ?' 

*  My  name  does  not  matter,'  said  Harry. 

*  Perhaps  not  to  yon,  sir,*  said  Mrs.  Nicholson ;  '  but  it  doestfl 
me.     You  must  give  me  your  name.* 

*  I  want  it  for  myself,'  said  Harry,  laughing.  *  Will  yon  go  np 
and  tell  Miss  Price  that  a  gentleman  wishes  to  see  her  ?' 

*  Certainly,  sir,'  said  Mrs.  Nicholson ;  and  then  she  scaled  the 
staircase,  and  repeated  to  Edith  the  words  which  Harry  had  said. 

'  A  gentleman  !'  said  Edith.  *  You  know,  Mrs.  Nicholson,  we 
see  no  gentlemen.* 

'  That's  what  I  thonght.  Miss  Edith,'  said  Mrs.  Nicholson,  '  and 
I  telled  htm  as  much ;  but  he  seems  of  that  kind  as  won't  take  an 
answer.* 

*  Every  gentleman/  said  Edith,  *  onght  to  have  a  card  ;  and  if 
be  has  no  (*ard,  lie  must  have  a  name.* 

'Just  what  I  said,  Miss  Edith.  I  begged  him  to  give  me  his 
name ;  and  what  do  you  think  he  said  ?  Why,  that  he  wanted  it  for 
himself,  in  such  a  pleasant  way.' 

'  Please  go  down  and  tell  him,'  said  Edith,  '  that  I  expect  viattf 
from  no  gentlemen.     If  he  is  a  gentleman  ho  must  tell  his  n 
and  then  I  shall  be  able  to  say  whether  I  know  him.* 
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So  down  ran  Mrs.  Nicholson,  and  fouDd  Harry  standing  in  the 
DAirow  hall,  and  seeuiiugly  lust  lu  study  of  the  gas-lump. 

*  Miss  Price,  sir,  is  at  homo ;  but  she  says  what  I  said :  before 
you  see  her,  you  must  give  your  card  or  your  name.* 

*  Give  Miss  Price  this  card,'  said  Harry ;  *  and  as  you  want  my 
name  as  well,  it  is  Fortescue.' 

'  0,  Miss  Edith,'  said  Mrs.  Nicholson,  *  it's  Mr.  Fortescue ! 
Isn't  that  the  name  of  the  gentleman  you  advertised  for  yesterday, 
when  Mr.  Nicholson  came  and  carried  off  "  the  bank'*  ?' 

*  Pray  ask  Mr.  Fortescue  to  walk  up,'  said  Edith. 

So  Harry  Fortescue  was  shown  up,  and  soon  stood  face  to  face 
with  Edith  in  that  dingy  back  drawing-room  in  the  lodging-house  in 
Lupus-street.  It  was  very  different  from  the  conservatory  at  High 
Beech,  or  from  Amicia's  exquisite  Httle  boudoir  in  Lowudes-strect. 

Now  it  would  he  hard  to  say  which  felt  moat  fear  on  this  occasion, 
Edith  or  Horry.  It  is  always  odious  to  be  the  receiver  of  charity, 
however  delicately  and  generously  bestowed  ;  and  the  only  excuse  in 
Edith's  eyes  for  her  mother's  consenting  to  receive  those  young  men's 
bounty  was  that  bitter  necessity  which  knows  no  law.  It  was  sour 
bread,  but  still  it  was  bread.  Besides,  was  not  Edith  doing  all  she 
could  to  go  out  as  a  governess,  and  support  her  mother  and  sister  on 
the  magnificent  salary  she  was  sure  to  command  by  her  talents  '?  She 
had  a  natural  dignity,  too,  which  supported  her  under  this  trial,  and 
she  recollected  it  was  not  for  her  sake,  but  that  of  her  poor,  feeble, 
bedridden  mother  and  her  little  sister.  There  she  stood,  dork  and 
lovely,  of  a  very  different  t>'pe  of  beauty  from  either  ^Vmicia  or  Florry, 
but  quite  us  beautiful  in  her  way  as  either  of  thera.  It  was  more 
than  a  year  and  a  half  since  Harry  had  seen  her,  and  she  was  then 
a  beautiful  but  an  unformed  girl — something  like  an  unfiuished  statue, 
at  which  a  sculptor  has  worked  hard,  but  Icfl  rude  and  rough ;  now 
she  was  like  a  cedar  which  a  man  has  planted  and  gone  away,  and 
returning  in  two  years  finds  tall  and  slender,  and  passed  from  a  shrub 
into  a  tree.  Up  to  that  Saturday  oftenioon  Harry  and  Edward  had 
only  thought  of  the  Price  family  as  a  whole — as  a  human  trinity  con- 
sisting of  three  persons — as  an  idea,  rather  than  as  so  many  indi- 
viduals. But  as  Harry  Fortescue  now  beheld  Edith  Price,  the  idea 
resolved  itself  into  its  component  ports,  and  he  saw,  for  the  first 
time,  that  Edith  Price  was  a  very  lovely  girl  of  real  8esh  and  blood. 
He  was  rather  abashed,  therefore ;  but  he  felt  that  he  had  to  say 
something,  and  he  said  it. 

'  I  came,  Miss  Price,  to  say  how  sorry  I  am  that  the  cheque 
which  I  sent  you  miscarried.  As  soou  as  I  saw  your  advertiaement 
I  retunied  to  town  ;  aud  in  this  envelope  you  will  find  another  cheque, 
which  I  hope  Mrs.  Price  will  find  useful.' 

'  You  are  very  good,  Mr.  Fortescue/  said  Edith.  *  Mamma  will 
be  so  grateful  to  yon.' 
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*  Pray  do  not  say  a  word  about  that/  said  Harry.  *  But  tell  mc. 
how  is  Mrs.  Price  ?* 

'  No  better,  I  am  a&aid/  Baid  Edith  sadly.  '  The  doctors  fim 
the  first  said  she  would  never  be  better.  The  shock  she  received  br 
poor  papa's  sudden  death  was  too  crushing.* 

'  I  am  so  sorry/  said  Harr}'.  Then,  seeing  that  Edith  waa  ou 
the  very  verge  of  tears,  and  that  it  was  only  her  pride  which  hindered 
her  grief  from  gushing  out,  he  rose  to  depart. 

'  I  am  sure,  Miss  Price,  you  will  not  mistake  my  motive  in  in- 
truding on  you.  I  was  only  anxious  that  you  should  know  it  ffa* 
neither  mine  nor  Edward  Vernon's  fault  that  the  cheque  which  hss 
isappeared  so  mysteriously  never  reached  yon,' 

*  It  was  very  good  of  you,  Mr.  Fortescue,'  said  Edith,  hoUin;: 
i-out  her  hand ;  '  and  some  day  I  trust  God  will  enable  me  to  proNt 

to  you  how  grateful  I  am.' 

'  Not  a  word  of  tliat,  if  you  please,'  said  Hany.  *  The  little  thjit 
I  have  douo — and  you  must  remember  that  Edward  Vernon  Bbwes 
that  little  with  me — is  as  much  a  duty  in  our  eyes  as  any  of  the  other 
duties  of  life  which — '  Here  he  paused,  not  exactly  knowing  how  U> 
finish  the  sentence,  he  was  so  frightened. 

*  Which  other  people  do  not  fulfil/  said  Edith,  mih  a  smile 
through  her  tears.  '  That  only  makes  your  behaTionr  and  Mr. 
Vernon's  the  more  noble.' 

*  Good-bye,*  said  Harry,  and  in  another  moment  his  feet  wew 
heard  by  good  Mi*s.  Nicholson  creaking  down  her  ill-joined  stairs, 
liefore  she  could  run  up  from  her  kitchen  to  let  bim  out,  Harry  For- 
tescne  had  escaped,  and  was  striding  down  Lupus-street. 

'  So  that's  Mr.  Fortescue/  said  Mrs.  Nicholson  ;  '  luid  a  fine  tall 
gentleman  he  is,  and  verj'  good-looking  too.  1  always  did  say  fine 
and  handsome  men  come  from  the  West.  We've  a  proper  lot  of  atfn 
down  in  North  Devon/ 

Nor  was  she  long  in  running  upstairs  to  tell  Edith  her  opinioB 
of  her  visitor. 

'  I  did  not  like  to  let  him  in  all  at  once.  Miss  Edith.  Thai 
would  not  a-bcou  proper,  you  know,  to  show  a  strange  gentleiutt 
in  to  a  young  lady  tuiprotected  like  you.  But  I  saw  hI  the  first 
glance  he  was  a  gentleman  bom  and  bred,  and  so  tall  and  strong 
and  winsome  in  the  face.  He's  made  many  a  heart  ache,  I'll  b«t  t 
penny ;  and  will  make  many  more  ache  before  he  has  done.  Th* 
Fortescues,  as  I  told  you,  always  were  a  fine  manly  race,  and  no« 
you  see  it  with  your  own  eyes.  Mihs  Edith.' 

*  I  have  seen  Mr.  Fortescue  before,'  said  Edith,  smiling  at  M«, 
Nicholson's  enthusiasm  about  our  hero — if  he  is  our  hero — «ai 
then  she  added,  '  but  it  was  some  time  ago,  when  I  was  quite  i 
child.  I  think,  though,  I  can  say  he  was  always  good,  and,*  shd 
added  with  a  little  hesitation,  'good-looking.' 
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'  Why  not  apeak  it  outrigbt,  Miss  Editb  ?*  said  honest  ^s. 
Nicholson.  *  Even  a  child  might  see  how  handsome  Mr.  Fortes- 
cue  is,' 

'Handsome  is  that  handsome  does/  said  Edith,  repealing  one 
of  Mrs.  Marjoram's  favourite  proverbs,  thongh  not  at  all  in  the  un- 
charitable way  in  which  that  lady  usually  applied  it. 

'  I'll  be  bound  he's  handsome  in  deeds  as  well  as  in  words  and 
looks/  said  Mrs.  Nicholson. 

*  I  have  found  him  so  both  in  words  and  deeds/  said  Edith, 
with  a  sigh.  '  I  have  not  had  tiiiio  or  opportunity  to  find  him  so 
in  looks.     Besides,  why  should  1  think  of  his  looks  ?' 

*  A  cat  may  look  at  a  king,  you  know/  said  Mrs.  Nicholson  ; 
'  and  I  am  snro,  as  far  as  looks  go,  you  are  a  cat  that  any  king 
might  look  at/ 

'  If  you  cftU  me  a  cat,'  said  Edith,  '  I'll  show  you  my  qlaws.* 

*  Claws  !'  said  Mrs.  Nicholson,  taking  ono  of  Edith's  soft  small 
hands  in  her  red  fist- — 'claws!  there's  never  a  claw  on  this  hand  to 
scratch  a  mouse.' 

*  Yes,  but  I  have  claws/  said  Edith.  *  If  any  one  iU-treats  me, 
or  insults  mo,  I  could  give  them  a  good  scratch.  I  should  like  to 
have  scratched  Mrs.  Boffin  only  yesterday.' 

'What's  the  good  of  lb  inking  of  snch  low-lived  people?'  said 
Mrs.  Nicholson.  *  I  am  sure  I  pity  Mr.  Baffin,  if  so  be  there  be  a 
Mr.  I^offin.  Bat  I  must  run  don*n,  Miss  Edith,  and  get  some  tea 
made  for  Mrs,  Price.' 

'  Stay  a  moment,'  said  Edith.  *  I  should  be  so  much  obliged 
to  you  if  you  would  get  this  cbetpie  cashed,  and  pay  your  rent  out 
of  it,  and  bring  the  rest  to  me.     I  want  to  pay  the  weekly  bills.* 

•Well,  I  never!'  said  Mrs.  Nicholson,  as  she  went  downstairs 
with  the  cheque.  *  And  did  all  this  money  come  from  that  hand- 
some young  gentleman  ?  Here,  you  Betsy,  you  lock  the  airey-gate, 
and  put  up  the  chain  on  the  street-door;  and  all  yon  do,  never  let 
your  father  come  in,  for  I'm  going  off  to  cash  a  cheque  to  pay  our 
rent,  and  as  sure  as  there's  money  in  the  house  on  Saturday  night, 
he's  sure  to  smell  it  out.  There's  no  scent  that  lies  like  money ; 
morning,  noon,  and  night  yon  may  smell  money  and  hunt  it,  thongh 
there's  few  that  are  in  at  the  death.  Now,  you  Betsy,  do  yon  hefeu* 
what  I  was  a-saying  of?' 

"Yes,  mother,  I  mind  yon,'  said  the  precocious  Betsy;  'but 
iather  will  never  come  to-night  or  to-day,  after  he'd  got  "  the  bank" 
yesterday.' 

*  There's  no  telling  what  a  husband  will  do,  I  tell  you,  Betsy. 
Often  an'  often  they  come  like  the  Day  of  Judgment,  or  a  thief  in 
the  night.   No  wiie'a  safe  against  her  husband ;  that's  the  law,  Betsy/ 

*  Then  the  larw  ought  to  be  altered,'  said  Betsy,  as  her  mother 
was  pnlting  on  her  bonnet  and  shawl. 
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'  So  they  have  been,  Betsy ;  and  what  the  law  now  sa^  is, 
that  women  have  rights.  But  somehow  or  other  a  hnsband's  law, 
Betsy,  is  a  natural  law  above  all  laws ;  and  the  difference  between 
a  good  husband  and  a  bad  one  is,  that  the  one  rides  on  the  law  like 
a  gentleman/and  the  other  rides  it  to  death  like  a  blackgoard;  bat 
both  the  bad  and  the  good  ride  on  the  law,  and  the  most  we  poor 
women  can  do  is  to  ride  behind  on  a  pillion. ' 

*  What*s  a  pillion,  mother  ?'  said  Betsy. 

*  A  piUion,  Betsy,'  said  Mrs.  Nicholson,  *  ia  a  kind  of  a  saddle, 
on  which  old-fashioned  women  ride  behind  their  hnsbands  down  in 
the  West.  You  mayn't  ever  ride  on  a  pillion,  perhaps,  but  you'll 
know  what  it  is  to  ride  behijid  if  you're  ever  married — which  it  will 
never  be,  Betsy,  if  you  take  my  advice.* 

'  I  think,'  said  Betsy,  '  it  would  be  better  to  ride  behind  than 
not  ride  at  all,  mother.' 

'  That's  what  all  silly  young  chits  say  that  knows  no  better, 
Betsy.  But  you  mind  the  house,  and  don't  let  your  father  in,  if 
he  rings  ever  so,  before  I  come  back.' 

'  Very  good,  mother,'  said  Betsy. 

And  so  Mrs.  Nicholson  went  off  to  cash  the  cheque. 

And  now,  as  the  reader  has  been  really  very  good  and  patient, 
we  must  take  him  into  our  confidence,  and  tell  him  how  it  was  that 
Harry  and  Edward  Vernon  undertook  the  charge  of  the  Price  family; 
but  if  any  reader  laughs  at  our  reasons,  or  even  at  Harry  and 
Edward,  all  we  can  say  is,  that  we  hope  we  shall  never  write  ano- 
ther story  for  his  amusement. 

You  know — at  least,  we  think  you  know — that  Harry  and  Ed- 
ward were  at  Eton  together,  where  they  had  done  nothing  except 
play  at  cricket  and  foot-ball.  When  they  had  been  at  that  fiimous 
college  for  more  than  five  years,  their  guardians — they  were  both 
orphans — thought  it  time  they  should  learn  something ;  so  they 
sent  them  to  a  private  tutor,  to  master  in  two  years  what  they  had 
not  learned  in  five.  After  much  deliberation,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Price 
was  chosen,  and  the  two  lads,  just  seventeen,  were  sent  to  Bourton 
Rectory,  and  confided  to  his  care. 

There  are  some  people  we  know  in  this  silly  world  who  are  fool- 
ish enough  to  believe,  and  even  to  declare,  that  no  man  can  ever 
care  for  his  tutor.  That  we  emphatically  deny.  It  may  be  true 
that  some  men,  or  even  many  nien,  are  not  fond  of  their  tutors,  just 
as  some  men  do  not  care  for  their  mothers-in-law,  or  some  step- 
mothers of  their  step-sons  ;  but  just  as  some  men  are  very  fond  of 
their  mothers-in-law,  and  some  mothers  of  their  step-sons,  so  some 
men  are  fond,  and  very  fond,  of  their  tutors.  This  was  the  case 
with  Harry  and  Edward  so  far  as  Mr.  Price  was  concerned.  He  wa» 
in  aU  respects  a  moat  (Axaxuica^xEiasvftsA^s^i^EASa^  There 

was  no  athletic  sport  va-w\iwiVVft^\^  \iK^.«isy3y.\  ^^^ 
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^Bot  or  hnnt,  it  was  only  because  in  lliat  part  of  the  coontry  the 
^n^  bad  abandoned  hunting  and  shooting  for  visiting  the  poor  and 
discharging  their  duties  in  other  ways.     Above  all  things,  and  this 
especially  commended  him  to  Harn*  and  Eihvurd,  Mr,  Price  was  no 
'  sftp.'      *If  a  boy  has  not  a  natural  turn  or  ability  for  study/  he 
used  to  say,  '  what's  the  use  of  driving  him  on  to  it  ?     Yon  ^^ill 
only  addle  the  small  brains  he  has  got  by  making  him  work  eirjht 
hours  a  day,'    Another  of  his  maxims  was,  that  more  dunces  were 
made  by  overwork  than  by  overplay ;  and  this  rule  ho  carried  ont  in 
his  education  of  Harry  and  Edward.     The  result  was,  that  in  those 
two  years  the  two  lads  had  made  up  all  the  way  they  had  lost  at 
Eton,  and  when  they  met  np  at  Oxford  fellows  M-ho  had  stayed  till 
the  same  age  at  Eton,  they  were  agreeably  surprised  to  find  that 
Mr.  Price  had  taught  them  a  great  deal  without  their  being  aware 
of  it,  and  that  they  passed  among  the  freshmeu  at  Cbriat  Church  as 
'those  two  lucky  fellows,  Harry  Fortescuo  and  Edward  Vernon.' 
That  Harry  atid  Edward  were  not  plucked  in  any  examination  at 
Oxford  was  all  dne  to  Mr.  Price,  and  that  they  did  little  or  nothing 
while  up  at  '  the  House'  was  not  his  fault.     They  were  grateful  to 
bim  as  a  tutor,  and  loved  him  and  his  family  as  a  fiiend.     Mrs. 
Price  was  as  a  mother  to  them  who  had  no  mother,  and  his  littlo 
children,  Edith  and  Mary,  were  as  their  sisters.     In  the  vacation 
they  went  to  stay  with  them  often  and  often,  and  all  that  dread  last 
long  vacation,  when  the  terror  of  approaching  *  Greats'  overshadowed 
tliem,  they  spent  at  Bonrton,  *  coached,'  as  the  phrase  is,  by  Mr. 
price.     When,  therefore,  the  examination  took  place  in  November 
tl86 — ,  and  first  Harry  Fortescue  and  then  Edward  Vernon  got  his 
testamur — that  invaluable  document  which  entitles  the  happy  under- 
graduate to  a  degree^they  were  botli  delighted,  and  almost  the  first 
tiling  that  Harry  said  when  he  knew  they  were  both  safe  throngh 
was, 

I      *  I  say,  Ned,  this  is  all  Prfce^s  doing.    We  ought  to  be  eternally 
Obliged  to  him.    We  must  make  him  a  verj'  handsome  present.' 
I      They  little  knew  how  soon  their  grotitude  would  have  to  be  shown. 
The  December  that  followed  that  final  examination  was  very 
told.     There  was  skating  for  weeks.     Bourton  Mere  was  a  noUc 
theet  of  water.     If  you  think  by  *  mere'  you  have  run  Bourton  to 
^artb  or  to  water  in  Cheshire,  yon  may  be  right,  for  there  are  many 
neres  in  that  fine  county ;  but  then  you  may  also  be  wrong,  for 
ire  there  not  *  meres'  in  other  parts  of  England,  and  was  not  Whit- 
lesea  Mere  a  mere  till  it  was  drained,  not  to  mention  Windermere?     ■ 
Jut  wherever  it  was,  Bourton  Mere  was  deep  and  broad,  more  than 
ft  mile  long,  and  on  it  Harry  and  Edward  had  learned  to  skate  with 
|lr.  Price.     As  soon  as  Christmas  was  over,  they  were  to  <go  down 
b  Bourton  to  spend  a  few  days,  and  o£f  Ihe^  ftcA.  ft.V  VVvt  iN.\;\wc&.<t^ 
«.     The  train  put  them  down  within  a  twiVe  o^  ^Q  Taexfe* 
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^B  'I  say,  Harry,'  said  Edward,  'let  us  take  oar  skates  and  mlk 

^^       over  to  the  mere.    Our  luggage  can  go  over  to  Bourtoa  in  the  cart.' 
I  '  Master's  on  the  mere  with  Mias  Edith,*  said  the  boy  who  drote 

I  the  cart.    'You'll  6nd  him  there.' 

I  Away  the  yoong  men  went,  full  of  life  and  strength,  and  reackd 

the  mere  at  racing  speed. 

*  "UTiy,  there's  no  one  on  the  mere  hut  Edith !'  ciied  Harry. 
'0,  he's  saro  to  be  there/  said  Edward  Vemou.     ^He's  pot- 
ting ou  his  skates.* 

Mr.  Price  was  there,  and  he  was  not  putting  on  his  aktta^ 
He  was  under  the  ico.    All  that  was  left  of  him  was  his  hat  fiofll|^| 
ou  a  great  hole  in  the  ice.     The  noble  spirit  was  gone,  uerer  to 
return. 

For  a  while  Harry  and  Edward  did  what  they  could.  The)" 
^H  got  ropes  and  ladders  and  all  the  appliances  so  useless  after  m 
^V  accident.  At  last,  when  more  thou  an  hour  had  elapsctl,  they  went 
I  home  with  Edith,  who  seemed  stunned  and  dazed.     AU  the  child 

I  could  say  was.  '  Where  is  papa  ?  why  does  he  not  return  with  us  ?' 

I  Poor  thing  !  she  was  old  enough  to  know  why  he  did  not  retmu,  but 

I  for  a  while  grief  had  made  her  silly  and  childish. 

P  fiut  the  bitterest  part  of  all  was  breaking  the  sad  news  to  Mrs* 

Price.     At  first  she  was  wild  with  grief.     She  rushed  to  the  mere, 
I  only  to  f^ei  there  in  time  to  see  the  stiff  form  of  her  bosband 

I  dragged  from  beneath  the  ice,  and  to  see  his  staring  eyes  and  Ijj^^ 

pinched  hands  and  face.     Then  she  swooned  away,  and  was  cit^^H 
back  to  bed.    Brain-fever  followed,  and  the  end  was  partial  paralji^ 
which  rendered  her  bedridden.     Thus  it  may  be  said  that  Editii 
and  Mary  were  robbed  of  both  their  parents  at  once. 

In  a  day  or  two  Harry  and  Edward  went  bock  to  town,  only  to 
return  to  the  funeral ;  and  then  it  came  ont  that  Mr.  Price  had  Ifift 
no  provision  for  his  family.  He  had  not  long  been  settled  in  ft 
college  living,  and  as  a  tutor  he  had  lived,  so  far  as  his  pupils  were 
concerned,  'not  wisely,  but  too  well.'  He  had  been  too  liberal  and 
hospitable,  in  short,  and,  instead  of  saving  anything,  had  died  in 
debt.  ^NTiat  he  had  left  behind  him  for  his  family  was  worse  thwi 
nothing.  The  furniture  at  the  rectory  had  to  be  sold  to  pay  the 
outstanding  liabilities;  and  last  of  ail,  the  new  rector  came  in,  or 
hia  lawyer  carae  in,  which  is  mnch  the  name  thing,  for  dilapidations, 
and  all  the  little  8ur})lua  was  swallowed  up. 

The  day  after  the  funeral  the  young  men  went  back  to  tows,, 
after  taking  a  tender  leave  of  Edith  and  Mary.  The  worst  was,  lh« 
Prices  seemed  to  have  no  relations.  Thoy  were  as  the  mus 
of  the  earth,  which  seem  to  spring  from  neither  flower  nor 
Truly  a  more  desolate  family  was  never  seen.  But  they  bod 
•f  friends,  0(  course  e-^erj  cyafc  vo.  *Owfc  \\*A^EiKiwa.Wyl  svnipathittMl 
witli  them,  "bul  ft  stonm^ 
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and  as  for  all  the  old  men  and  women  round,  clerical  as  well  as  lay, 
they  were  agreed  that  nothin^i;;  coold  be  done  for  the  family  of  a 
man  who  bad  been  so  improvident. 

'  Depend  npon  it,'  said  Mrs.  Grimalkin,  an  old  maid  who  bad 
taken  brevet  rank — the  Grimalkins  are  a  very  old  family  in  that  part, 
and  in  fact  in  all  ports  of  the  country — *  depend  npon  it,  it  runs  in 
the  blood.     It's  no  use  helping  people  who  can't  help  themBelves.* 

'  Qnite  so,'  said  Mrs.  Tabby,  Mrs.  Grimalkin's  tirst  cousin, 
who  had  dined  ten  times  every  year  with  the  Prices,  and  only  given 
them  one  tea  in  return;  'I  always  set  my  face  against  extravagance.' 

And  so  between  the  two  the  Prices  went  to  the  wall. 

It  was  on  that  cold  January  night,  after  the  two  friends  had 
returned  to  town,  and  when  they  hot!  dined  at  Mrs.  Boffin's,  who 
had  done  her  best  to  entertain  them,  that  Harry,  who,  as  our 
readers  must  long  since  have  remarked,  generally  took  the  lead, 
said  all  at  once  to  Edward  Vernon, 

*  Ned,  it  will  never  do  to  let  those  poor  Prices  starve.  They 
really  do  not  seem  to  have  a  friend  in  the  world.* 

*  How  can  we  help  it  ?'  said  Edward. 

•Help  it!  of  cx)urao  we  can,'  said  Harry.  'It  only  needs  a 
little  self-denial.     What's  your  iucomc,  Ned  T 

*  Mine  ?'  said  Edward — *  mine  is  800^  a  year.' 

*  And  mine  just  under  a  thousand,*  said  Harry.  '  Both  arc  a 
great  deal  more  than  we  want.' 

*  I  don't  know  that,  either.  We  haven't  much  to  spare  at  the 
cud  of  the  year,'  said  Edward. 

*  That's  because  we  are  extravagant,  like  poor  Mr,  Price.  Be- 
sides, recollect,  Nod,  our  education  is  over ;  we  sha'n't  have  to  pay 
much  more  either  to  ''  the  House  "  or  the  Dons.' 

'  Very  tnie,'  said  Edward  ;  *  I  never  thought  of  that." 
'I'll  tell  you  what,  Ned,'  said  Harry — 'I'll  put  aside  1751.  a 
year  out  of  my  income,  if  you  will  say  you  will  give  1'25^ ;  that 
will  be  SOOl.  a  year — 100?.  for  each  of  them.  What  do  you  say, 
old  fellow  ?  It  will  be  such  a  pleasure  to  help  them  till  they  can 
do  something  for  themselves.  Depend  upon  it,  we  shall  never  feel 
the  want  of  it.* 

*  With  all  my  heart,  Harry,'  said  Edward.  '  I  am  sure  they  need  it.' 
'  Then  that  is  settled,'  said  Harry  ;   '  and  I'll  write  a  letter  to 

Edith  Price  to-morrow.  She  can  show  it  to  her  mother  when  she 
gets  better.' 

'  It's  not  so  bad  after  all,'  said  Edward,  *  to  be  a  younger  son ; 
at  any  rate,  you  have  the  command  of  your  own  money,  and  con  do 
as  you  like  with  what  you  have.* 

'We  won't  talk  any  more  about  it,'  said  Harry,  *  or  we  shall 
think  we  are  doing  some  very  generous  tiling.  \V^i^il.  ^<i  ^'i  Sa^  "wa 
wore  than  our  ihjiy  to  the  memory  of  our  iew  ^ftu^.^ 

So  they  Uilked  uo  more  about  it ;  bui  l\ie  u(ii.\.  ^"^  "^E^^jxrj"" 
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tescne  wrote  the  nicest  letter  in  the  world  to  Edith  Price,  who  im 
then  about  thirteen,  and  told  her  all  that  was  needful  to  be  known- 
how  he  and  Edward  Veruon  were  only  discharging  a  debt  of  grttit»d< 
to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Price  "by  contributing  to  the  support  of  ba 
family.  She  need  not  trouble  herself  with  sending  any  reply,  bot  ts 
soon  as  Mrs.  Price  was  able  to  attend  to  anything  lilio  bosinou. 
Edith  was  to  tell  her  that  300/.  a  year  woold  be  placed  xmio  bet 
account  at  the  Boortou  Bank^  aud  that  it  woald  coutinne  to  be  p&vi 
su  long  as  Mrs.  Price  needed  it.  In  the  mean  time  100/.  had  been 
lodged  in  the  bank,  which  the  family  were  to  consider  as  the  fizst 
instalment  of  the  800/.    There  was  a  P.S.  added,  which  ran  thus: 

'  Dear  Edith,  if  there  is  anything  in  this  letter  which  you  do 
not  understand,  I  daresay  Mrs.  Simpkins,  the  cnratc's  wife,  will  ex- 
plain it  all  to  you.  In  the  mean  time,  believe  me,  very  affectionately 
yours,  Habhy  Fortescce.' 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  when  Mrs.  Price  could  attend  to 
business  she  was  fbll  of  gratitude  for  the  noble  offer  of  Harry  and 
Edward.  Iler  pride,  indeed,  would  have  led  her  to  refuse  it.  Bel 
of  what  use  is  prido  in  a  mother  vriih  two  destitute  daughters?  It 
is  cleurly  a  luxury  not  to  be  indulged  in.  Mrs.  Price  accepted  Ik 
first  iustalment,  and  the  second  aud  the  thinl,  and  so  it  had  goue 
on  for  more  than  five  years.  At  first  they  had  all  lived  in  a  littlf 
cottage  at  Bourton;  then  they  went  to  France,  and  learnt  Frencli 
aud  music,  and  the  300/.  a  year  was  quite  sufficieui  for  all  tbeix 
wants.  But  pride,  though  it  had  not  prevented  Mrs.  Price  frnm 
accepting  the  boxmty,  forbade  Edith  to  stay  any  longer  in  the  couiitn 
or  abroad.    When  she  was  eighteen  she  said  to  her  mother, 

*  Mother,  we  must  leave  France  and  go  to  London.  I  mnal  try 
to  do  something  for  myself  and  the  family.' 

The  invalid,  bedridden  as  she  was,  protested  in  vain.  Editlj 
would  have  her  way ;  and  to  London  they  came,  and  estabtisfaed 
themselves  in  Lupus-street,  shortly  before  the  visit  of  the  young  mei 
to  High  Beec^. 

As  soon  as  they  came.  Harrj*  suggested  that  it  might  be  morr 
convenient  if  they  had  their  money  by  the  month  instead  of  by  Ihc 
quarter,  as  it  would  save  all  necessity  for  keeping  any  balance  in  the 
bunk.  This  arrangement  had  been  accepted  with  thanks ;  and  so  il 
was  that,  ou  the  8d  of  June  1870,  the  payment  for  the  mouth 
which  was  expected  never  came. 

And  now  the  reader  knows  all  that  we  know  of  the  relation* 
which  exiated  between  Edith  Price,  or  E.  P.,  and  Harry  FoitaMOf. 
It  is  perfectly  true  that  those  relations  did  not  in  the  least  ansver 
to  the  scandalous  suggestions  of  Mrs.  Marjoram,  any  more  than  they 
did  to  those  of  Mr.  Beeswing's  volet  or  -\micia.  *  That  they  were 
perfectly  pure  nuA  \ioxio\a^\c  T&a&S.  W  ^lain  to  every  one.  That 
they  were  absxirl  wai  toTataiMAc  xs^a.'^  \»^  -^ex^  \7ra&\  \raN.*A^<craB«^o»Q 
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are  not  to  he  romantic  at  tlie  age  of  twenty-one,  when  in  the  world, 
we  should  like  to  know,  are  they  to  indnlge  in  the  luxury  of  that 
delightful  feeling  9  We  quite  admit  that  very  few  men  of  fifty  could 
have  treated  themselves  to  such  a  pleasure  ;  bat  that  only  shows 
that  men  of  &fty,  ay,  and  women  of  that  age,  have  often  lost  all 
taste  for  good  works  of  this  kind.  The  amusing  thing  was  that  both 
Harry  and  Edward  were  rather  ashamed  of  what  they  had  done;  not 
of  the  deed  itself,  but  lest  the  world  should  find  them  out  and  think 
them  ailly.    They  were  both  of  that  nature  which  led  them  to 

'  Do  good  by  fitealtb,  and  bluah  to  find  it  fame ;' 

and  80  they  were  always  in  mortal  fear,  as  the  reader  may  have 
gathcred'^rom  the  conversation  at  High  Beech,  lest  their  noble  act 
of  charity  should  be  detected  and  exposed.  All  we  can  say  is,  that 
we  hope  do  man  will  ever  have  reason  to  blush  for  a  more  mortal 
sin  than  this  allowance  of  SOO^  a  year  paid  by  two  young  men  to  a 
descrviiig  and  destitute  family.  Tastes  may  differ,  hut  we  think,  at 
thu  Day  of  Judgmeut,  Harry  and  Edward  will  stand  fur  this  among 
the  sheep  rather  than  the  goats. 

Chapter  XLV. 


HOW  TfiKY  GOT  OK  AT  HIGH  BEECH. 


^^B    'Havk  you  seen  Edith?'  said  Edward  to  Harry,  as  soon  as  he 
came  back. 

*  Yes,  and  I  have  made  it  all  right/ 

'  What  a  bore  that  cheque  should  have  miscarried!'  said  Edward. 
'  That  ia  now  cancelled,*  said  Harry ;  and  then  he  broke  out, 

*  Do  you  know,  Ned,  Kdith  Price  iH  a  very  lovely  girl  ?* 

*  She  always  promised  to  be  pretty,'  said  Edward  in  a  half-con- 
scious way,  which  really  meant  that  he  was  quite  satisfied  with  the 
recollection  of  Alice.  '  How  I  wish  we  were  back  at  High  Beech, 
now  that  it's  all  right  with  Edith  I' 

*  Come,  oome,'  said  Harry,  '  you  had  a  Tery  jolly  time  at  High 
Beech,  and  you  know  you  couldn't  stay  there  for  ever.' 

*  But  one  might  have  stayed  there  till  Monday,'  said  Edward, 
*ifit  hadn't  been — ' 

*  For  coming  to  town  with  me  like  a  good  fellow,'  said  Harry; 

*  but  I  can't  pity  you.  Everything  seemed  to  go  wrong  with  me, 
and  everything  right  with  you.  You  might  marry  Alice  Carlton  to- 
morrow, if  it  depended  on  her.' 

*  And  so  you  might  mnrry  Florry,  if  yon  chose  to  ask  her;  only 
you're  too  proud,  and,  let  me  say,  a  little  too  fond  of  making  love 
to  two  women  at  once.  Depend  on  it,  there  is  nothing  women  like 
less  than  that;  it's  so  unsettling.* 

*  Make  love  to  two  women  at  once  !'  said  Harry.  '  When  did  I 
make  love  to  two  women  at  once  ?* 
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*  At  High  Beech/  said  Edward.  *  More  than  that,  you  6i 
what  is  far  worse  in  women's  eyes.  You  let  two  women  make  \an 
to  yon,  and  came  away  without  giving  either  the  preference,  You'w 
like  a  hive  of  bees  that  won't  swarm,  though  the  whole  paiisli  u 
after  them  with  pots  and  pans.* 

'  Bat  suppose  I  cared  for  neither  of  them/  said  Harry,  '  stu  I 
to  be  carried  off  without  my  consent  ?' 

'  There's  no  good  denying  it,'  said  Edward,  *for  Alice  told  me 
one  day,  "I  do  so  wish,  Mr.  Vernon,  that  Mr.  Fortescae  were  • 
little  more  constant  with  Florrj'.  As  it  is,  he  flirts  sometimes  with 
her,  and  sometimefl  with  Lady  Sweetapplo."  ' 

*  I  never  did  anything  of  the  kind,*  said  Harry.  '  I  coulJ  hk 
that  thoy  were  neither  of  them  indifferent  to  me ;  bat  I  decUfe  I 
never  encouraged  eitlier  of  them.' 

*  They  both  thought  you  liked  them,  that's  clear,'  said  EdwarJ. 

*  Like!' said  Hurry;  'yes,  *•  hke"  is  just  the  word.  Ilikethem 
both  very  much ;  but  as  for  love,  I'm  not  so  inflammable  as  yim, 
Ned ;'  I  do  not  fall  over  head  and  oars  in  love  with  the  first  pretty 
woman  I  meet.' 

'  Neither  with  the  first  nor  with  the  second  either,  it  appears,'  «uuil 
Edward,    *  All  good  things  are  three,  Harry.    Beware  of  the  thiril." 

*  Yea,  if  one  only  knew  where  to  find  her,'  said  Harrj'.  '  I'ltrt 
come  along,  I'm  getting  hungry.  The  sooner  we  get  to  the  rhb 
and  dine,  the  better  I  shall  be  pleased.* 

In  half-an-hour  the  two  friends  were  seated  at  the  Univernly 
Club,  enjoying  their  dinner  with  the  appetite  of  lions.  To  look  ul 
them,  none  of  their  acquaintance  would  ever  have  fancied  ihftt, 
before  coming  to  that  banquet,  they  had  smoothed  the  pillow  of  the 
destitute  and  afflicted,  and  that,  if  any  pair  ever  deserved  to  havi-  ik 
good  digestion  on  that  4th  of  June  1870,  it  was  Harry  Fortesrne 
and  Edward  Vernon. 

While  they  were  dining  at  the  club,  the  party  at  High  Beccb 
were  also  seated  at  dinner.  It  cannot  be  said  that  repast  was  at 
all  lively.  With  the  departure  of  Harry  and  Edward  they  had  Icwl 
the  sjiring  out  of  their  year,  as  Mr.  Beeswing  remarked,  quoling 
Herodotus,  though  no  one  detected  him  save  Mr.  Sonderling,  who 
had  been  seen  roaming  in  a  demented  way  through  the  chase,  u4 
caught  like  a  wild  animal  and  made  to  stay  to  dinner. 

*  I  must  return  to  endue  my  state  clothing,'  he  rcmonstra 
But  the  plea  was  not  allowed.     He  was  to  stay,  and  stay  m  he 

was.     He  aat  opposite  to  Amicia,  and  gazed  at  her  as  Ei  ■ 
at  the  moon.     But  she  was  as  cold  and  hard  as  the  full  :.. 
March.     Poor  Mr.  Sonderling,  he  had  almost  served  her  tnrti 
she  could  make  him  keep  her  secret  one  day  longer,  it  would  be 
enough.     All  her  thoughts  were  now  with  Harry  Fortescae ;  and  if 
thonghta  could  meel  oaA.  TftCQ^iise  each  other,  Amicia's  would  hat*' 
met  Florry's  at  'Sirs.  "BoSoCs  q^  isX'Otttt  (JixJq,  wxii.'W^  ^VqsmJa  ^d 
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over  Harry's  body.  As  for  Florry,  she  stared  into  space,  and  said 
little  or  nothing,  though  Mr.  Becaw-ing  tried  hard  to  draw  her  ont. 
Alice  was  soft  and  silent.  She  had  also  told  Florry  tlmt  Edward 
had  assured  her  that  the  whole  mystery  about  E.  P.  would  soon  bo 
cleared  up. 

*  All  I  know,'  said  Floiiy,  *  is  that  E.  P.  is  Edith  Price,  for  I 
taxed  Harry  ^^dth  it,  and  he  did  not  deny  it.     I  hato  her  as  much 

I  hate  Lady  Sweetapple.' 

Mrs.  Marjoram  talked  to  Colonel  Barker  of  the  Day  of  Judg- 
ment. To  her  Kurpriso,  that  gallant  veteran  did  not  tremble  Uke 
Felix,  but  went  so  far  as  to  doubt  whether  the  fires  ou  that  awful 
day  would  equal  the  cross-fire  of  the  Ham  Chowdah's  howitzers  ou 
the  breach  of  that  famous  hill  fort. 

'  Such  Rcntimenta  are  doiNTiright  shocking,'  aaid  Mrs.  Marjoram 
to  Mra.  Barker,  after  dinner. 

*  They  are  very  natural,  begging  your  pardon,  Mrs.  Marjoram, 
in  a  military  man/  replied  Mrs.  Barker,  standing  up  as  usual  for 
her  gallant  colonel. 

As  for  Lord  Pennyroyal,  he  again  plunged  into  the  great  sugar 
(juestion  with  Lady  Carlton,  and,  as  she  never  contradicted  him, 
he  probalily  thought  he  was  right. 

'  One  lump  of  sugar  in  your  tea,  no  debt,  and  no  tubbing,* 
seemed  to  be  the  three  articles  of  his  charter.  Lady  Pennyroyal 
was,  as  usual,  genial  and  pleasant.  She  was  altogether  the  most 
charitttblo  woman  in  the  world ;  and  if  any  one  made  n  hole  in  his 
manners,  or  even  broke  a  great  social  rule,  she  was  the  first  to  run 
up  to  him  and  try  to  mend  it.  We  forgot  to  say  that  on  that 
Saturday  night  dear  Mies  Markham  reappeared  at  dinner,  to  the 
delight  of  every  one  except  Mrs.  Marjoram,  who  whispered  to 
Colonel  Barker  that  she  was  sm-e  *  that  old  maid  was  an  artful, 
designing  person,  and  in  all  probability,  before  she  settled  down 
there  at  High  Beech,  she  had  been  no  better  than  she  should  have 
been.' 

'Upon  my  word,'  said  Colonel  Barker,  'I  see  nothipg  in  her 
but  a  very  charming  old  lady.  Don't  you  remember  the  way  in 
which  she  gave  us  her  strawberries  ?  But  1  forget,  you  were  not  of 
the  party.' 

'  I  make  it  a  rule,*  said  Mrs.  Marjoram,  as  solemnly  as  though 
she  were  reading  the  Bible  to  a  bond  of  infidels — *I  make  it  a  rule. 
Colonel  Barker,  never  to  countenance  with  my  presence  the  gather- 
ing together  of  the  guilty  ;  and  that  was  why  I  would  not  let  Mr. 
Marjoram  visit  Miss  Marlvham's  cottugc.' 

*  Do  you  call  us  the  guilty  ?*  asked  Colonel  Barker ;  *  for  we 
almost  all  of  us  went.* 

*  The  present  company  are  always  excepted,  you  know.*  said  Mrs. 
Marjoram,  '  and  so  you  are  excepted.  But  of  the  rest  of  the  party, 
I  can  only  say  tbat  I  consider  them  false  oni.  fevioViMft."' 
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*  What's  false  and  friTolons,  colonel  ?'  said  Mr.  Beeswing,  thcd 
of  his  up-hill  work  with  Flony. 

*  *  Not  yon,'  said  Colonel  Barker,  '  nor  Coont  Pantooffles,  nor 
Mrs.  Maijoram ;  bat  all  the  rest  of  ns,  it  seems,  only  becanae  ve 
went  and  ate  strawberries  at  Miss  Markham's.' 

'  I  should  call  that  remark,  not  fiBilse  and  fiivoloos/  said  Mr. 
Beeswing ;  '  that,  perhaps,  would  be  too  strong ;  bat  oertainh 
frivolous  and  yexatious.* 

'  Yon  hear  what  he  says,  Mrs.  Marjoram,'  said  Colonel  Barker. 
*He  says  you  are  frivolous  and  vexatious.* 

'I  am  accustomed  to  be  despised,'  said  Mrs.  Marjoram,  with 
the  air  of  a  martyr ;   '  but  my  words  are  not  less  true,  for  all  that.' 

So  she  went  on  snapping  and  snarling  at  every  one,  nntil  the 
ladies  left  the  men  to  themselves. 

After  dinner,  Florry  and  Alice  played,  but  there  was  no  life  in 
them  ;  and  Amicia  sang,  and  Mr.  Sonderling ;  bnt  except  the  Ger- 
man, who  was  still  in  his  paradise  or  New  Jerusalem  of  reawakened 
love,  the  *  performance,*  as  Florry  persisted  in  calling  it,  was  very  flat. 

When  the  singing  was  over,  Mr.  Sonderling  sat  by  Amida,  and 
tried  to  lead  her  back  to  the  College  of  the  Deafs  and  Dumbs,  but 
she  was  almost  as  mute  as  a  fish,  or  as  one  of  her  father's  former 
patients. 

*  There  is  a  time  for  all  things,  Mr.  Sonderling,'  she  said;  *and 
this  is  no  time  to  think  of  Frankfort.     I  cannot  bear  it.' 

*  Ack  /'  said  the  German,  '  whenever  I  think  on  Frankfort  it 
makes  me  reflect.* 

Then  he  said  to  himself,  '  If  I  had  only  endued  my  state  cloth- 
ing, I  had  been  more  successful.' 

Silly  man  !  ho  thought  those  old  wedding-clothes  were  a  sort  of 
charm  to  draw  Amicia  to  him.  He  did  not  see  that  his  renewed 
affection  was  sheer  foUy,  *  Dicmmheity'  '  Wahnsinn,^  and  all  the 
hard  words  which  old  Gretchen  bestowed  on  it  as  she  sat  by  herself 
knitting  worsted  stockings  in  the  cottage  kitchen. 

*  We  have  been  rather  late  for  several  nights,'  said  Ladj  Carl- 
ton, *  and  I  think  we  had  better  have  an  early  one.  I  hope  you  do 
not  object,  Lady  Pennyroyal  ?' 

*  0,  dear  no,*  said  Lady  Pennyroyal ;  and  so  they  sailed  off  to 
bed.  Nor  were  the  men  slow  to  follow.  Lord  Pennyroyal  was 
always  ready  to  go  to  bed,  because  it  saved  wax,  spermaceti,  oO, 
ozokerit,  and  tallow,  as  the  case  might  be.  *  No  one  knew,'  he  said, 
'  how  much  they  might  save  in  the  year  in  a  laige  household  if  they 
would  only  go  to  bed  themselves,  and  see  that  their  servants  fol- 
lowed their  example,  at  half-past  ten,* 

*  But  t\ien  tkeie  'SRo\ild  be  no  society,*  said  Count  Pantooffles — 
'no  balls,  no  Tece'^^io^oa" 

*  And  a  "vexj  gotA  ^Oimsi.'^  V/a^I   «kA.  "Vi^sA^  ■^^^km^ks^  ■«»>& 
took  his  caadVft.     *  ftocveJc^,  i»  i^^  ^*Sl  "*•>'"«»  ^tjOast  ^^«gi&.  .wi.'S 
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the  age,  and  it  leads  more  than  anything  else  to  extravagance  and 
rain.' 

Unhappy  man !  How  well  he  would  have  lived  in  the  deserts 
of  Arabia,  where  there  is  no  water  even  to  baptise  a  child,  and  con- 
sequently none  to  wash  witb,  and  so  consume  soap ! 

*  I  shall  not  be  mnch  longer  here,'  said  Amida,  as  soon  as  lira. 
Cramp  left  her.  *  Only  one  day  more — Sunday,  that  is  like  the 
Ittst  day  in  the  calendars  that  children  make  before  they  leave  school 
for  the  hohdays.  Monday  I  go  back,  and  on  Tuesday  I  shall  see 
Harry.  Of  course  he  will  call  to  see  whether  Lady  Charity  will  in- 
vite the  insipid  Edward  to  Ascot.  I  wish  I  could  see  him  sooner. 
Ah  me  !  Yet,  on  the  whole,  things  have  gone  well  here — far  better 
than  I  had  any  right  to  expect.  I  have  escaped  great  dangers  by  a 
Httle — what  ahull  I  call  it? — management.  Yes,  management  will 
do,  or  forethought,  or  presence  of  uiind,  call  it  what  you  will.  Well, 
then,  deci'it  ?  O,  no^  not  deceit.  Whom  have  I  deceived?  Florn' 
Carlton?  I  only  told  her  Harry  was  in  love  with  Edith  Price,  and 
that  was  not  deceit.  He  may  be,  though  I  don't  know  it,  and' — 
taking  refuge  in  her  glass — *  I  douH  believe  it.  Well,  well,  all  is 
fair  ui  war  and  love,  they  say  ;  and  what  is  love  but  war  with  all  the 
world  of  women  to  gain  the  great  object  of  our  ambition — the  man 
we  love  ?  -\nd  now  I  will  go  to  bed.  I  am  too  sleepy  to  think  any 
more^  not  even  to  smile  at  poor  Carl  with  his  reilections  and  ridicu- 
lous attentions.     Poor  fellow,  he  too  has  served  my  turn.' 

After  this  soUloqny  Amicia  went  to  bed,  in  charity  with  herself 
at  least,  if  not  with  all  the  rest  of  the  world. 

'Alice,'  said  Florry  pcnifccntialh',  '  I  have  been  a  great  fool.* 
'  Indeed  1  don't  see  it,'  said  Alice. 

*  But  I  feel  it,*  said  Florry,  *  and  that's  worse  than  any  one  else 
seeing  it.  I  was  a  great  fool  to  quarrel  with  Harry  Fortescue  at 
tlio  last  moment.* 

*  I  did  not  quarrel  with  Edward,'  said  Alice. 

*  That's  because  you  were  a  fool  too,'  said  Florry  fiercely.  '  Y^ou 
ought  to  have  quarrelled  with  him,  a  man  half  or  three  parts  en- 
gaged to  you  whom  you  detect  writing  to  Miss  Edith  Price.' 

*  O,  I'loiTT  dear,'  said  Alic«,  drawing  her  arras  round  hor,  *  don't 
Id  me  so.     I  couldn't  help  it." 

*  I  daresay  they  have  both  scon  her  by  this  time,'  said  Florry 
savagely. 

*  I  hope  they  may,  if  either  of  them  is  to  see  her  at  all,'  said 
Alice.     *  Men  don't  make  love  in  pairs.* 

'  Much  you  know  about  it,  yon  silly  child,'  said  Florry.  *  For 
anght  I  know,  they  do.' 

Then  she  went  on  after  a  pause, 

'Do  you  know,  I  hate  Edith  Price  e\eTi  mot^  \3vvKn.  \  ?ia'VAJSirj 
SweeUppie.     I  think  she's  more  dangeronB.* 

'  That's  only  hecanso  Harry  is  a^ay,  and  -jon  \iija^ V^  xa-K^Vv 
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seen  ber ;  hnt  Lady  Sweetapple  is  bero  safe  under  tbe  same  roof,  vtA 
separated  from  Harry.  You  will  be  quite  as  jealous  as  ever  of  Udj 
Sweetapple  when  she  goes  back  to  town.' 

*  There's  a  good  deal  in  that,'  said  Florry ;  *  and  now  I  think  d 
it,  I  hate  them  both  equally.* 

'  I  don't  think  I  hate  anybody  in  the  whole  world/  said  Ali<». 
'  I  know  I  love  Edward,  and  I  am  sure  he  loves  me,  and  so  I  can 
trust  him  with  all  the  Sweetapples  and  Edith  Prices  in  the  worU.' 

*  Yon  are  indeed  fortunate/  said  Florry,  as  she  kissed  her  ^iXa. 
And  80  they  went  to  bed — the  one  to  sleep  a  sweet  sleep  fall  of 
Edward  Vernon  and  happiness ;  the  other  to  toss  and  tnm  iboat, 
tn.'in|^  in  her  dreams  to  clutch  Harry  Fortescue,  and  ever  doometl  Im 
find  some  one  snatching  him  away  &om  her. 


Chapter  XL\T[. 
harbt  and  edwaeo  take  editu  and  maby  to  chubcn, 

Next  day  was  Sunday,     Now,  with  all  our  respect  for  tlmt  holj 
day,  it  must  be  confessed  that  Sunday  in  London  is  a  dnll  day.   M 
of  the  gold  of  Havilah  it  is  emphatically  said  '  the  gold  of  that  lan«J  ia 
good/  so  of  Sunday  in  London  it  must  be  as  distinctly  declared  that 
'  it  is  dull/    What  do  you  call  '  dull*  ?  says  some  rigid  church-goer, 
who  never  misses  his  three  full  sennccs  every  Sunday  of  his  life. 
If  we  were  permitted  to  answer,  we  should  say,  we  call  what  yon 
are  in  the  habit  of  doing  *  dull/  and  we  think  we  can  discover  th« 
reason  why  you  are  so  dull  in  your  conversation  all  the  week  or  yoar 
behaviour  on  Sunday.     But  that  is  not  the  dulness  of  which  ve  tie 
complaining.     It  is  that  when  you  have  been  to  church  once  or 
twice,  as  every  one  ought  to  do  on  Simday,  there  is  little  or  noUiing 
lefl  to  be  done  in  Loudon  on  Sunday.     You  may  call  between  the 
services  on  your  friends  ;  but  if  they  arc  of  the  three-service  otHes. 
ten  chances  to  one  you  find  them  at  dinner  in  the  middle  of  tbc 
day,  and  have  to  over-eat  yourself  to  keep  them  in  countenance  and 
company.     Or  you  may  call  after  four  o'clock,  and  then  yoo  an 
sure  to  find  them  oxit.     They  are,  in  fact,  breathing  after  the  ser-' 
vices  Hke  yourself;  and  you  woidd  not  be  so  cruel  as  to  depri 
them  of  their  natural  air,  would  you  ? 

Well,  suppose  you  don't  call,  but  take  a  walk  in  the 
among  the  rest  of  the  *  miserable  sinners'  who  throng  it  »»n  Sun- 
day afternoon.  In  no  place  shall  you  find  the  truth  of  the  ftd«^ 
more  forcibly  brought  home  to  you,  that  the  company  of  a  crowd  is 
dull.  However  fine  the  weather  be  in  London  on  a  Sundav,  jo« 
must  always  enjoy  it  with  a  reservation.  If  it  is  fine  in  town,  it  it: 
sure  to  be  finer  in  the  country ;  and  as  man  by  virtue  of  his  im 
mortal  soul — wliich  we  had  better  make  the  most  of  ujj  long  as  Mr 
Darwin  and  \i\a  toWo-weift  alUow  us  to  keep  it — naturally  desire* 
better  and  scorns  VVe  -woxae,  a.  ^t  '&^\i\'6.'^  \sk\jc«iAM^  makes 
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long  lo  fly  away  from  it  into  the  conntry.  But  if  you  are  not  con- 
tent with  the  Park,  you  may  go  to  '  the  Zoo'  and  see  the  anituals. 
Yes,  and  the  brutes  who  come  to  stare  at  them.  *  You  are  misan- 
throjtic,'  some  one  will  say.  *  Not  at  all.  We  delight  in  the 
company  of  our  species,  but  not  in  such  specimena  of  it  as  we  usually 
meet  at  the  Zoo.'  Ofcoiu^e  there  ore  nice  people  there  some- 
times, but  this  only  adds  to  your  agony  when  yon  find  yon  have 
been  there  a  whole  Sunday  aftenioon  and  missed  them.  But  a 
crowd  Clin  only  be  judged  by  the  mass,  and  of  the  mass  at  the  Zoo 
on  Sunday  afternoons  it  may  be  said  they  might  with  groat  pro- 
priety change  places  with  the  beasts  at  which  they  stare.  Thus  we 
have  seldom  seen  a  finer  collection  of  bears  than  you  may  see  there 
any  Sunday  afternoon.  *  Male  and  female  ?'  Yes,  male  and  female. 
Brown  bears,  and  black  bears,  and  white.  There  is  no  danger  of 
the  breed  dying  out :  brown  bears  enoagh  to  replenish  Lithuania 
and  AVermelaud — little  child,  look  out  that  last  place  in  the  map — 
white  bears  enough  to  retire  to  the  Arctic  regions  and  renew  the 
race,  if  ever  Polar  navigators  threaten  their  extinction.  As  for  owls, 
we  have  never  seen  such  a  splendid  show — eagle  owls,  with  feathers 
on  their  heads ;  screech  owls,  screaming  out  their  own  vulgarity. 
Oecse  in  such  fiocka,  that  one  is  tempted  to  revive  the  old  Greek 
oath,  and  swear—only  not  by  them,  but  at  them.  Ducks  a  few, 
not  very  many.  Cats  in  quantities — old  cats  and  young  cats — the 
Honourable  Mrs.  Grimalkin  and  Mrs.  Tabby  amongst  them.  Apes, 
a  whole  wilderness  of  them.  Asses,  a  much  finer  show  than  you 
will  sec  in  the  East,  walking  about  free  and  unsaddled.  What 
shall  we  say  of  boars?  Never  was  such  an  exhibition  seen.  At 
the  Zoo  every  Sunday  yon  may  literally  see  the  Great  Exhibition  of 
Bores  of  all  Nations.  There  you  may  see  them  with  necks  like 
cranes — women  as  long-throated,  but  not  nearly  so  graceful,  as  gi- 
raffes. Morally  speaking,  there  is  no  lack  of  snakes  or  3eri)cnt3 ; 
still  less  any  deficiency  in  laughing  or  crying  hyenas ;  and  as  for 
crocodiles,  there  they  are  walking  about  iu  a  way  never  seen  on  the 
banks  of  old  Nile,  looking  humau  to  the  very  life  with  their  hand- 
kerchiefs up  to  their  eyes.  You  say  this  must  be  all  very  amusing 
to  those  who  have  eyes  to  see  it.  So  it  may  bo  once  or  twice  ;  but 
the  society  of  rational  brutes,  as  they  may  be  called,  soon  palls  on 
one,  and  so  the  Zoo — unless  you  go  to  see  the  beasts,  and  on  Sun- 
day you  can't  see  them  because  of  the  crowd  of  men  and  women — 
is,  to  us  at  least,  the  dullest  place  iu  the  world. 

So  much  for  what  may  be  called  the  amusements  of  a  London 
Sunday,  of  which  foreigners  say  they  find  them  as  lively  as  a  London 
Ibg.  In  fact,  it  is  bard  to  say  of  which  disease  foreigners  die  moat 
in  London,  our  sad  Simday  amusements  or  our  Londou  fogs.  Both 
combined  ore  rapitUy  fatal  to  most  foreign  constitutions. 

So  for  a  family  man,  after  he  has  gone  to  church  t\vice  on  Sun- 
day, and  tried  to  call  at  one  or  two  housea,  an*V  la^ew  ft.\.x)x\i.''ai.'CQa 
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Park,  and  etootly  refuseil  to  go  to  the  Zoo,  what  rGnmius  bat  to  go 
home  to  an  e&rly  dinner,  ear  at  six,  that  the  cook  ma^  go  oat — vni 
TDindy  if  yon  do  not  let  her  go  oat,  sho  will  be  sore  to  tiy  to  poisoa 
joa  all  the  rest  of  the  week — and  then  to  read  a  seruion  or  tvo 
after  dinner,  and  retire  to  bed  ?  All  ver.'  proper,  yon  say,  and  de- 
coroas ;  and  so  do  we.  We  are  not  about  to  run  don-n  dining  at 
six  on  Sunday,  or  Bermons,  or  rfitiriug  early  to  rest.  We  are  not, 
other  men  are,  coeniopolitanH,  Irequenters  of  Pratt's,  revollen, 
and  suchlike  :  far  &om  it.  We  only  say  that  such  a  mode  of  pass- 
ing Sunday  is  rnthor  dull  than  lively ;  and  thai,  try  to  make  tbd 
best  of  it,  a  Sunday  in  London  is  always  dull  as  compared  mth  odo 
spent  in  the  countiy.  There  is  something  in  the  atmosphere  ot  a 
London  Sunday  which  de-presses  and  darkens  our  thoughts.  All 
the  blacks,  wliicb  in  the  WLok  arc  f^n&pended  in  the  air,  fall  duwii  oo 
that  day  and  stitle  us  ;  while  in  the  countr}*  the  pure  air  and  blue 
sky  freshen  and  brighten  us  up. 

But  if  these  things  be  so  with  the  father  of  a  family,  who  eaa 
retire,  metaphorically,  into  its  bosom,  and  there  as  it  were  Sab- 
batahauise  till  Monday  comes,  what  must  it  be  with  young  men  who 
have  no  family,  and  only  Mrs.  Boffin  or  the  clnb  in  whom  to  seek 
refuge  ?     The  answor  can  only  be,  that  thoy  find  it  duller  still. 

Harry  Fortescue  and  Edward  Vernon  wore  therefore  diUl  ou  llux 
Sunday,  the  5th  of  June  1870.  It  was  only  natural,  and  they 
were  prepared  to  go  to  church  and  enjoy  their  Sunday  sadly,  afWr 
the  fashion  of  the  town. 

With  all  their  dislike  for  work,  they  had  one  redeeming  quahtr, 
I'hey  were  early  risers,  except  when  they  went  to  balls ;  then,  as 
we  have  aeen,  they  got  up  late,  and  felt  uo  shamo  ;  bat  on  other 
mornings,  when  tliey  had  taken  their  proper  rest,  thoy  wero  up 
88  fresh  as  larks,  ready  to  breakfast  at  uiue,  and  do  what  was  becom* 
ing  a  gentleman  during  the  day. 

^Vnother  good  quality  they  had,  which,  we  hope,  will  recomisfind 
them  to  most  of  our  renders.  They  always  went  to  church.  Kift 
they  did  not  mind  going  to  church  twico,  if  the  sermon  was  likely  to 
be  good,  or,  better  still,  if  there  wur  no  sermon,  only  prayers.  They 
were  High  Churchmen — most  youug  men  or©  uowadars,  on  the 
principle,  we  suppose,  of  beginning  with  an  exalted  standard,  that 
we  may  not  sink  too  low  in  aftcr-lifo.  A  young  man  who  is  a  Lovr 
Churchman  is  like  a  barometer  in  which  the  mcrcur}^  is  always  at 
zero.  It  may  fall,  but  in  the  nature  of  things  it  can  never  rise. 
On  the  whole,  therefore,  wo  prefer  young  men  to  bo  High  Charrb- 
men ;  and  if  we  did  not,  we  could  not  help  it,  for,  as  we  have  said, 
HuiTy  and  Edward  were  Hijjh  Churchmen.  Living  in  that  n«^- 
bourhood,  they  went  regularly  either  to  St.  Paul's,  Ki  .:n. 

or  St.  Barnabas;    and  in  this  respect  they  were  ever, li.  i' 

could  be  desired.  CoIv%tt\ft\v^Ao^vfe<i\^3^^wmft,uot  troubling  th* 
much  with  docVnae  v  ^^hn^N)^  ^^^^i^-^^WiVw.ij.'^ijsaVi^ 
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know  thej  showed  it.  by  their  works.  They  may  lapse  in  some 
snbseqneDt  chapter,  bocnnsc  ucithor  we  nor  they  ore  rigid,  rasping 
Calvinists,  like  Mrs.  Marjoram  and  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Grimulkiu ; 
but  down  to  the  very  last  cliapter  of  this  storyj  that  is  to  say, 
throughout  their  whole  novel  life,  they  were,  in  spite  of  their  in- 
dolence and  want  of  ambition,  what  most  mothers  would  desire 
their  souB  to  bo,  cheerfully  reli^iouR,  perplexed  by  no  doubts,  and 
debased  by  no  bad  practices.  What  more,  we  ask,  could  the  most 
anxious  parent  wish  ?  Yet  HaiTy  and  Edward  had  no  parents. 
They  hud  no  mother  to  admire  them  and  point  to  them  as  a  family 
patt«m.     Melancholy  in  that  as  in  so  many  other  thiugs. 

After  breakfast  that  morning,  some  time  before  they  usually 
started  for  church,  Harry  Fortescnc  suddenly  said,  *  I  think  it  would 
be  a  good  thing,  Ned,  to  take  those  two  girls  to  church.' 

*  WTiat  girls  ?'  said  Edward.     '  They  are  too  fax  off.* 

The  silly  fellow,  you  see,  was  thinking  of  Florry  and  Alice,  and 
hia  heart  was  at  High  Beech,  though  his  body  was  beneath  Mrs. 
Boffin's  roof. 

'  What  girls  ?'  said  Harry  ;  '  why,  Edith  and  Mary  Price,  to  be 
sore.     I  hsTO  boon  thinking  a  good  deal  of  them  since  yesterday.' 

*  But  will  they  like  it  *?'  asked  Edward. 

*  Who  can  tell  till  we  try  ?'  said  Harry.  *  It  is  surely  fur 
better  for  them  to  go  to  church  properly  protected  than  to  walk 
through  the  streets  all  alone.  Edith  Price  is  far  too  pretty  to  be 
left  unprotected.' 

'  Bni  we  are  not  their  natural  protectors,*  said  Edward,  rallying 
at  once  to  the  standard  of  Alice  like  n  true  knight. 

*  Ves,  we  are,'  said  Harry.  *  I  should  like  to  know  who  is,  if 
we  are  not.  They  belong  to  us  in  trust,  on  the  cypres  doctrine 
which  Mr.  Sheepskin  has  been  dinning  into  our  ears  all  these  years. 
They  belong  to  us  jointly  and  severally,  in  two  individual  moieties ; 
and,  dropping  this  jargoD,  I  should  like  to  know  who  is  to  take  them 
to  church,  if  we  do  not  V 

*  That's  very  like  old  Justice  Earwig's  ruling  abont  the  man  ac- 
OQBed  of  bribery  who  happened  to  be  a  rich  man:  '*Mr.  Snooks  must 
bftve  bribed  and  found  the  money,"  he  declared ;  '*  for  if  he  did  not, 
who  did?"  Whereupon  Snooks  was  fomidguilty,  fined,and  imprisoned.' 

*  Well,'  said  Harry,  '  let  ns  set  off  and  escort  them.' 
'  I  don't  half  like  it,'  said  Edward. 

You'll  like  it  much  better  as  soon  as  you  see  Edith  Price,* 
id  Harry. 

So  Edward  Vernon  was  over-persuaded  and  went,  mattering 
something  which  sounded  like  a  creed  ;  and  so  it  was,  for  it  was  a 
never-ending  profession  of  his  faith  in  Alice  Carlton.  When  they 
reached  No.  —  Lnpos-street,  it  was  only  ten  minntea  past  ten. 

*  Don't  mn  away,  Ned,'  said  Harry  ;  '  I  sha'n't  let  you  otL' 
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Mrs.  Nicholson  answered  the  bell,  and  replied  that  Miss  Editb 
was  at  home.  The  good  woman  was  smiling  again,  for  her  hnsbaad 
had  really  not  come  to  claim  any  portion  of  her  week's  rent.  Tb 
clean  sweep  he  had  made  of  *  the  bank'  had  satisfied  even  him  for  t 
fortnight. 

'  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  say  to  Miss  Price/  said  lUirr 
Fortescne,  '  that  Mr.  Fortescue  and  Mr.  Vernon  have  come  to 
to  be  allowed  to  go  to  church  with  her  and  Miss  Mary  T 

'  Very  good,  sir.     I'd  ask  you  to  step  into  the  parloar^  onJy 
old  single  gentleman  lodges  in  there,  and  I  daren't  ask  you  in  with 
out  his  leave.' 

'Never  mind/  said  Harry,  *  we  will  wait  in  the  hall.'  It  wis 
really  only  a  passage  about  four  feet  wide,  but  he  thought  it  wooM 
please  Mrs.  Nicholson  if  ho  called  it  a  haU. 

*  0,  Miss  Edith!*  said  Mrs.  Nicholson,  'here's  Mr.  Forteecsi 
and  Mr.  Vernon  come  to  beg  to  be  allowed  to  go  to  church  with  joa 
and  ^liss  Mary,' 

'  I  can't  go  till  I  have  asked  my  mother,'  said  Edith.  '  Perbipc 
she  might  not  like  it.' 

So  she  went  into  her  mother's  room,  who  had  passed  a  good 
night,  the  first  for  three  or  four  days ;  for,  bad  as  it  was  to  be  dr 
pendent  on  others  for  money,  it  was  worse  to  have  no  money  at  afl. 
For  her,  therefore,  on  that  June  morning,  Mrs.  Price  was  partico- 
larly  bright  and  Uvely. 

*  Mother,*  said  Edith,  '  Mary  and  I  are  going  to  church.' 
'  Very  well,  my  dear.     God  bless  you  both,'  said  the  invalid, 

*  Yes,  mother ;  but  there  is  gometliing  more.  Mr.  Fo 
and  Mr.  Vernon  are  doAvnstairs,  and  they  have  sent  np  to 
they  may  be  allowed  to  take  Mar}'  and  me  to  church.' 

*  I  scarcely  know  what  to  say  about  it,'  said  Mrs.  I*rice. 
BO  hard  to  have  to  lie  here  in  bed  and  decide  fur  others.* 

Then,  after  a  few  minutes'  thought,  she  said, 

'  Well,  well,  I  8Upx>ose  you  may  go.     When  one  is  onclflr 

many  obligations,  it  does  not  much  matter  if  one  more  is  incii 

But  mind,  Edith,  that  you  and  Mai-y  come  back 


straight  home 


soon  as  the  service  is  over.' 

'  Of  course,  mother,'  said  Mary.  'Where  else  shoulil  we  go 
So  Edith  told  Mrs.  Nicholson  to  say  that  she  and  her 
would  be  down  in  a  moment,  and  in  less  than  no  time  she  came  dan 
with  Mary;  for,  as  you  know,  they  were  ready  dressed  to  go  to  churcb. 
Dressed,  yes  ;  but  not  in  that  array  of  silks  and  saUns  in  wioeb 
some  ladies  delight  to  go  to  clMirch.  Edith  Price  wore  a  blaci  silk 
skirt  over  a  dark  violet  petticoat,  and  she  had  a  black  velvet  jadll 
and  a  hat,  not  a  bonnet.  And  she  wore  the  hat  for  a  very  good 
reason — ^because  it  shaded  her  face.  IHd  it  become  her  aa  well  * 
Yes,  it  became  Vet  ftxeetiftia^N .  "^^si.  V\ifta  1  hare  told  jtfu  tbi  ^ 
Edith  Price,  w\\.'^  \iet  dft«t  ^»iV  ca'roiJi^'kvs&^XAT  >Jtfw3Jt.  \bm^« 
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great  bright  eyes,  and  exquisite  mouth  and  chin,  was  so  pretty  a 
girl,  that  yon  could  scarce  meet  her  in  the  street  without  tnraing 
back  to  look  at  her.  Of  course  then  yon  could  only  see  her  back  ; 
but  her  figure  behind  was  so  graceful  and  beauliftil,  especially  in 
that  velvet  jacket,  that  every  one  felt  they  were  amply  repaid  for 
tnming  round.  They  did  not  feel  hard  and  stiff,  like  Lot*6  wife  jnst 
before  she  was  turned  into  a  pillar  of  salt,  but  soft  and  warm,  like 
giuger  and  spice,  and  all  those  nice  things  of  which  the  nursery 
rhyme  says  little  girls  are  made  of.  Then  she  had  very  pretty  feet, 
as  we  think  you  already  know.  In  fact,  she  was  in  everj'  way  a 
lovely,  ladylike  girl,  and  on  that  5th  of  June  she  might  have  held 
her  own  against  any  lady  of  the  land,  however  gorgeously  arrayed. 
Mary  Price,  too,  was  a  pretty  little  girl,  with  lighter  brown  hair  all 
streaming  down  her  back,  in  every  way  suited  to  be  the  sister  of  Edith. 

So  these  two  descended  the  staircase,  and  stood  in  the  hall,  face 
to  face  with  Harry  and  Edward. 

It  was  dark  in  the  passage,  though  outside  the  sun  was  blazing, 
as  you  may  all  remember  it  blazed  in  June  ItJTO.  Harry  Fortes- 
ene  raised  his  hat ;  not  so  exquisitely,  of  course,  as  Count  Pan- 
toufflos,  but  still  in  the  most  gentlemanlike  manner,  and  Edward 
Vernon  followed  his  example. 

*  Good-moming,  Miss  Price,*  said  Harry.  *  It  is  very  good  of 
yon  to  let  us  have  the  honour  of  escorting  you  to  church.  Mr. 
Vernon  has  come  with  me,  because  he  wishes  to  renew  the  friend- 
ship which  has  lately  only  been  kept  up  by  an  occasional  letter.' 

*  I  am  very  niucli  obliged  to  you  both,  and  especially  to  Mr. 
Vernon  for  his  kind  letter  from  High  Beech,  though  it  came  too 
late  to  stop  my  advertisement.* 

'  Pmy  don't  mention  it,'  said  Edward ;  and  then,  being  rather 
nervous,  he  gave  Horry  a  nudge,  as  much  as  to  say,  '  Why  did  you 
bring  me  into  this  ?' 

'  We  had  better  lose  no  time,*  said  Hany,  '  but  make  haste,  or 
we  shall  be  late  for  church.  You  would  not  mind  going  to  St. 
£aruubas,  Miss  Price  ?' 

'Not  in  the  least/  said  Edith.  'The  less  so,  as  that  is  the 
church  to  which  I  and  Mary  usually  go.* 

'  I  wonder  we  never  saw  you,'  said  Harry,  opening  the  door. 
'  And  yet,  after  all,  it  is  not  so  odd,  because  at  St.  Barnabas  the 
men  and  women  are  separated,  like  the  sheep  and  the  goats.* 

By  this  time  they  were  out  in  the  street,  and  as  the  pavement 
in  Lupus -street  will  hardly  admit  of  four  persons  walking  on  it 
abreast,  Edward  Vernon  had  lo  walk  behind  with  Mary,  while  Harry 
Fortescne  went  on  in  front  with  Edith.  The  psur  behind  liad  little 
conversation,  Marj*  was  afraid,  and  Edward  lost  in  thought  as  U* 
what  Alice  Carlton  was  doing  at  that  moment.  Harry  and  EAVV^b- 
were  lar  more  lively.  That  visit  of  yesterday  seemed  to  ha.^e>-Ta^*^^ 
BwosD  BetuBS,  Yoh.  ni.  F.&.  Vol.  XVII.  TA'^ 
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them  old  friends  again,  and  Harry  talked  so  well  and  feeKngly  of 
her  father  and  the  happy  life  be  had  led  at  Boorton,  and  how  much 
he  owed  to  all  of  them,  that  Edith  waa  placed  at  once  at  her  ease. 

*  It  is  so  kind  of  you,  Mr.  Fortescue.'  said  Edith,  turning  her 
great  eyes  on  Hany,  *  to  put  the  case  in  that  way  ;  but  we  well 
know  how  much  we  owe  to  you  and  Mr.  Vernon.' 

'  We  have  only  done  our  duty,  Miss  Price  ;  and  I  bope  we  nuj 
always  do  it.  But,  after  all,  doing  one's  duty  is  but  onprofiUUe 
service.' 

'  Perhaps,'  said  Edith,  with  a  strong  protest  in  the  '  perli^s;* 
'  but  bow  few  there  are  that  do  it !' 

*  The  more  reason  for  those  who  foci  the  dnty  to  diacbarge  it.' 
By  this  time  they  were  on  the  bridge  which  leads  across  the 

railway  from  the  end  of  Lupus-street  to  the  Qneen's-road,  and  ihe 
spire  of  St.  Barnabas  was  in  sight.  They  passed  the  drinkiD^- 
fonntain  on  the  bridge,  and  saw  a  bloated,  blear-eyed  dronkard  cool- 
ing the  tip  of  his  toujTuo  with  a  cup  of  cold  water. 

'  Did  you  see  what  was  written  under  the  fountain  ?*  said  Hsnj, 
as  they  passed. 

'  No,*  said  Edith ;  '  I  only  saw  that  horrid  man,  and  I  wh  m 
frightened.' 

*  The  inscription,'  said  Horry,  '  was,  "  Let  your  moderation 
bo  known  unto  all  men."  And  a  very  good  text  It  seamed  fiv 
the  man  who  was  drinking,  though  not  for  the  fountain.  It  pat  me 
in  mind  of  Mrs.  Marjoram — but  I  forget,  you  do  not  know  that  lady?' 

*I  know  the  man,'  said  Edith,  drawing  herself  nearer  to  Hflny 
with  a  little  shudder  as  she  saw  him  following  them. 

'Know  the  man! — how  could  you  know  him.  Miss  Price ?* 
asked  Harry  in  astonishment. 

'  Ho  is  the  husband  of  onr  poor  landlady,  Mrs.  Nicholson— • 
very  good  woman  with  a  very  bad  husband.     He  has  jost  s 
her  of  all  her  savings.' 

'  What  a  wretch!*  said  Harry,  as  they  turned  into  the  po: 
St.  Barnabas,  with  Edward  and  Mary  Price  at  their  heels.  No^ 
pray  observe,  that  if  Harry  Fortescue  had  been  a  wicked  young  man, 
he  would  certainly  not  have  taken  Edith  Price  to  St.  BomabiA. 
No ;  he  would  have  taken  her  to  some  place  of  worship  where  ba 
might  have  sat  next  to  her,  snng  out  of  the  same  hymn-book,  and, 
iu  short,  been  with  her  the  whole  service.  But  at  St.  Barnabas,  $B 
is  well  known,  the  fashion  of  the  true  frequenters  of  the  place  ia 
quite  different.  A  stem  verger,  like  Rhadamanthns,  parts  the  mak 
and  female,  and  assigns  them  separate  seats  on  either  side  oftli* 
church.  So  that  a  man  may  go  to  worship  there  with  the  wifb  of 
his  bosom,  and  not  know  so  much  as  whether  she  known 
psalm  -  tune,  li  is  Vtmo  \.\io.\.  m  >}ev&  'fe\4&  ftisLe  some  1 
sit  side  by  side  vfit\v  tVevc  \\-v?fc'&*,  \-«^  ^Cvia  ^^m 
bitter  pangs ;  he  \?a6aea  \i-s  V\i«m.mN\i.  wwS^ 
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mien,  and  no  doubt  docs  pononce  for  their  sins  on  parched  peas  and 
.vaier  instead  of  a  hot-meat  supper  that  night. 

Hurr}'  and  his  party  iiverc  too  early  to  betake  themselves  to  any 
BQoh  suhterfagc,  even  if  they  had  intended  it,  and  so  they  had  soato 
pointed  out  to  them  in  the  centre  oislo ;  and  there  the  four  sat, 
Edith  and  her  sister  a  little  in  advance,  gazing  at  the  painted  win- 
dows in  the  Banctnarj'  until  the  procession  passed  through  tlie 
church  and  service  began.  They  had  settled  beforehand  that  they 
would  what  they  called  sit  out  the  service ;  by  which  they  meant 
that  they  would  not  go  out  at  the  pause  before  the  couunonion^  but 
stay  through  that  and  the  sermon. 

AMiat  Edith  thought  of  during  those  two  hours  uq  one  can  tell. 

It  is  only  charitable  to  suppose  that  she  only  thought  of  her 
prayers.  Noihin<i;  could  be  more  discreet  and  decorous  than  her 
behaviour ;  and  if  she  did  not  make  so  many  bowings  and  genu- 
flexions as  some  of  the  ladies  by  her,  who  were  continually  bobbing 
up  and  down,  she  at  least  in  some  way  conformed  to  most  of  the 
practices  of  the  congregation.  Sho  was  u  pure  and  innocent  girl,  and 
no  donbt  she  was  pleased  at  the  attention  shown  to  her  by  Harry 
and  Edward  in  coming  to  take  her  to  church.  It  is  a  great  mistake 
to  imagine  that  women  are  insensible  to  attention ;  only  let  it  be 
offered  frauldy  and  not  clumsily,  and  they  are  always  ready  to  ac- 
cept it  from  any  one  who  has  a  claim  to  offer  it.  AVhcxe  no  good 
claim  exists,  it  degenerates  into  impertinence,  and  ought  to  be  chas- 
tised accordingly.  Edith  Price,  therefore,  was  both  devout  and  de- 
lighted :  and  it  is  so  rare  that  both  these  feelings  meet  in  church,  that 
she  thought  the  whole  service  charming,  and  was  son'y  when  it  was  over. 

But  we  are  afraid  that  neither  Edward  nor  Harry  was  quite  in 
such  a&ame  of  mind.  Edward,  as  wc  know,  was  full  of  Alice  Carlton 
and  High  Beech,  and  when  an  anthem  was  sung,  and  ho  heard  it  was 
'  0,  that  I  had  the  wings  of  a  dove,  for  then  would  I  dee  away  and 
be  at  rest,*  ho  wished  that  he,  too,  were  a  dove,  that  he  might  fly 
away  and  be  at  rest  by  .Uice  Carlton's  side.  This  was  all  so  very 
silly,  and  so  very  natural. 

Horry  Fortoscue,  we  oi-e  afraid,  was  not  so  full  of  either  Florry 
Carlton  or  Amicia  Sweetapple  as  they  were  of  him.  Nor  was  he  as 
devotional  as  usual ;  he  made  his  bows  and  gonoflcxions  in  due 
form,  hut  his  eytin  rested  on  Edith  Price,  who  sat  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  a  little  before  him.  'When  she  bent  her  head  forward,  he 
could  not  help  seeing  how  beautifully  her  head  was  set  on  her  neck; 
not  like  some  of  those  necks,  which  wc  all  have  seen,  which  look  as 
though  they  had  heads  stuck  on  them  which  did  not  belong  to  them. 
When  she  knelt  do\\'n,  he  saw  how  graceful  and  supple  her  &gm'o 

waist  were,  and  could  not  help  thinking  that  a  velvet  jacket  was 

i  becoming  than  all  othei-s.     Some  one  will  say  that  a  velvet 
ia  Jane  was  very  out  of  season — Wi  \Aio  \iM\si\dx  wi-^Ns^Js:^  *vft' 
el  but  suppose  jou  \iad.  otiV^  ou^i^'a.Ott&XT^si^' 
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velvet  one,  would  yoa  not  be  bountl  to  wear  it  ?  Just  like  the  min 
in  Poggio*8  stories,  who  in  bitter  winter  did  not  find  it  at  all  cold  in 
a  thin  coat  because  it  was  his  only  garment.  Besides,  have  we  not 
all  of  us  known  Junes,  the  June  of  1871  for  instance,  when  ooe 
shivered  and  shook,  and  would  hare  worn  a  sealskin,  or  a  sealskin 
waistcoat,  if  one  had  not  been  ashamed  ?  At  any  rate,  there  was  the 
velvet  jacket,  and  Harry  admired  it,  both  for  its  own  sake  and  for 
her  that  wore  it.  He  went  through  the  service  in  rather  a  dreaniT 
state.  When  they  chanted  the  Niccne  Creed  to  Gregorian  toues, 
his  spirit  soared  with  the  music  into  regions  of  delight;  and  when  it 
ceased  he  sank  down  again,  like  a  lark  whose  song  is  over  falls  sud- 
denly to  earth*  We  would  rather  not  say  that  Harry  Fortescue  re- 
membered the  sermon — no,  not  so  much  as  a  word  of  it ;  it  went  in 
at  one  ear  and  oat  at  the  other  without  a  trace  of  its  passage.  What 
he  seemed  to  see  and  hear  was  Edith  Price,  and  Edith  Price  alone. 
Poor  Florry!  poor  Amicia  !  Shall  we  add,  poor  Harry?  You  lU 
know  whither  he  was  going — fast  down  hill,  as  many  of  you  think, 
in  love  with  a  girl  who  was  going  out  as  a  govemess- 

'  O  no,*  some  one  will  say  ;  *  it  canH  be  so  bad  us  that ;  he  bu 
too  much  self-respect.  Of  course,  he  will  meet  Lady  Sweetapple  on 
Tuesday,  and  Florry  at  Ascot;  they  will  take  care  ofliim.  He  i^ill 
either  marry  the  heiress  or  the  wealthy  widow.  Besides,  he's  h«lf 
engaged  to  them.'  Half  to  two  women !  AVe  have  often  heard  thkt 
said  of  women  by  women  that  they  arc  half,  or  even  more,  engaged 
to  two  men,  but  it  is  never  said  of  men  by  men.  A  man  to  man  is 
either  engaged  to  one  woman,  oud  to  one  alone,  or  to  none.  *  They 
will  take  care  of  him,*  indeed,  and  so  will  wc ;  and  as  he  belongs  to 
ns  entirely,  and  is  our  child  both  by  birth  and  adoption,  we  u*illtake 
care  that  Harry  Fortescue  does  the  right  thing  in  the  right  place. 
So  read  to  the  end  without  guessing  or  anticipation,  and  yon  shall 
sec  what  yon  shall  see. 

When  the  sermon  was  over,  the  sheep  and  the  goats  rose  and 
left  their  seats,  and  then  they  mingled  together  at  the  door  of  St. 
Barnabas,  and  very  glad  we  must  say  both  seemed  to  meet  again. 
Will  it  be  80  at  the  last  groat  ohnrch-going  of  the  sheep  and  the 
goats,  when  the  whole  congregation  of  all  that  have  ever  dwell  on 
earth  will  be  called  to  the  Day  of  Judgment,  and  none  will  be  able 
to  evade  the  summons,  or  excuse  himself  or  herself  on  the  ground  of 
a  bad  cold,  or  of  a  late  party  on  Saturday  night  ? 

But  to  return  to  our  particnlar  sheep  and  goats.  Edith  and 
Mary  waited  at  the  south  porch,  and  there  in  a  moment  or  two 
Horry  and  Edward  joined  them.  Harry  would  have  boon  with  them 
in  less  than  no  time,  only  Edward  would  stay  to  stare  at  the  painted 
^fis.  '  As  if  you  hadn't  seen  it  all  a  hundred  times  at  least  befSne,* 
said  Harry,  as  he  drag^e^  V\m  a\cia%. 

•  Why  are  you  in  sncU  a  Wtt^  ,  ^«tt^  "l'  ^^e\"^\'«*i^    *- 
used  never  to  be  in  a  "b^nt^  - 


*  We  never  took  any  ladies  to  churcb  before,' 
*  that's  why,  if  you  must  know.* 

'  So  sorrj-  to  keep  yon  waiting,  Miss  Price,*  he  said ;  *  but  I 
could  not  get  Edward  along.* 

*  We  have  not  waited  half  a  minute,*  said  Edith.  '  I  was  not 
aware  that  we  had  waited  at  all  till  you  said  so.' 

And  so  they  walked  back  to  Lupus-street,  Edward  again  bring- 
ing up  the  rear  with  Mar)',  and  Harry  walking  in  front  with  Edithr 
And  Harry  talked  to  Edith  of  her  phius,  and  she  said  she  had  tried 
80  hard  to  go  out  as  a  governess,  and  had  seen  lady  superintendents 
aaid  directresses  of  homea  for  governcsacs,  and  educational  agents, 
all  without  effect. 

*  It  seems  very  hard  to  get  any  situation  till  one  has  had  a  situ- 
ation, and  established  one's  character,'  said  Edith. 

'  Why,  at  that  rate,*  said  Harry  warmly,  '  yon  can  never  get 
one ;  for  if  you  can't  get  one  till  you  have  bad  one,  how  in  the  world 
can  you  ever  get  one  at  all  ?' 

*  It  seems  very  like  it,'  said  Edith.  *  And  then,  I  must  say, 
some  ladies  T^ath  large  famihcs  are  not  very  liberal.  I  suppose  they 
can't  afford  to  pay  their  governesses  better.  But  the  last  I  saw 
wanted  me  to  take  the  exclusive  care  of  sik  little  girls,  and  to  teach 
them  Enghsh,  French,  German,  ItaHan,  music,  and  the  elements 
of  a  good  liberal  education,  for  what  do  you  think  ?' 

*  I  am  sure  I  can't  tell,'  said  Harry. 

*  Why,  for  nothing  except  my  board  and  lodging  the  first  year, 
ten  pounds  the  second,  and  so  on^  rising  ten  pounds  a  year  up  to 
thirty  pounds  a  year,  at  which  sum  my  salarj*  was  to  stop.' 

*  I  never  heard  such  an  absurd  thing  in  my  life,'  said  Harry. 
'  You  had  much  better  stay  as  you  ore.  Vou  are  worth  much  more 
than  thirty  pounds  a  year  to  stay  at  home  and  nurse  your  mother, 
and  do  nothing.  I  wouder  what  this  liberal  lady  had  to  say  in  de- 
fence of  such  meanness.' 

*  She  did  not  consider  it  at  all  mean,*  said  Edith.  '  All  she 
said  was,  that  she  was  convinced  the  right  and  proper  thing  in  eda- 
cation  was  payment  by  resnlts.  She  was  determined  to  carry  out 
the  government  system  of  education  in  her  own  family,  and  not  to 
pay  her  governess  anything  till  she  saw  at  the  end  of  the  year  what 
she  could  do.     She  was  a  great  educationist,  she  said.* 

'  I  should  think  bo,'  said  Harry,  *  and  at  other  people*8  expense 
— a  way  of  being  great  which  many  people  religiously  follow.  Do 
you  know,  I  think  this  plan  of  going  out  as  a  governess  all  a 
mistake.* 

'  Yes,'  said  Edith  ;   '  most  of  the  educational  agents  said  that 

governesses  were  a  drug  in  the  market.     Whether  they  meant  they 

were  as  nasty  as  physic,  I'm  sure  1  casi*\.  ft^^,  W\.  csv^ei  \>J\5i^ -vsia^ 

pretty  plainly  that  I  must  expect  to  w&\l  a-^ex^  \cj\i^'C\ssife 

got  a  Bita&tion ;  and  then  he  added,  vc  ft.  N^ix^  «svSA«l!^ 
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"  Wo  alould  expect,  if  wo  recommended  you,  and  succeeded  in 
placing  you  advantageously,  a  very  hanrlsome  commission."  * 

*  Commission  !'  said  Harry  ;  and  then  be  went  on,  *  But,  after 
all,  I  suppose  the  man  was  right.  He  lives  by  recommending 
young  ladies  for  places,  and  so  ho  must  have  something  for  bis 
trouble.     Nothing  for  nothing  in  this  weary  world.' 

'  Don't  say  so,  pray,  Mr.  Fortescue/  said  Edith ;  *  the  world 
is  a  very  good  world  after  all,  and  wo  at  least,  mother  and  Mair  and 
I,  may  tniJy  say  that  we  have  found  kind  friends  in  it  who  do  every- 
thing for  us  and  expect  nothing  in  return.' 

By  this  time  tbcy  had  reached  No.  —  Lupus-street,  and  Hany 
Fortescue  wished  it  had  been  at  least  as  far  off  as  the  Temple ;  ts 
it  was,  be  had  only  time  to  say,  in  a.  joking  way, 

*  0,  but  you  don't  know  that  some  of  these  days  we  may  not 
expect  to  receive  our  talent  back  with  interest.  I  do  not  feel  as  if 
I  had  buried  mine  in  the  groimd.* 

So  with  hopes  on  Harry's  part  that  he  might  see  them  soon 
again,  and  bows  and  good-byes  from  Edward  Veruon,  the  young 
ladies  went  into  their  dingy  lodgings,  and  Harry  and  Edward  walked 
off  to  Mrs.  Boffin's. 


Chapteb  XL\'II. 

now  THET  fiPENT  THE  BUSIDAT  XT  HIGH   B£KCH. 

The  rest  of  that  Sunday  was  duller  than  usual  for  Harry  For- 
tescue, He  was  quite  as  dull  as  Edward  Vernon ;  and  as  two  dulls 
do  not  make  one  bright,  they  went  about  looking  very  much  as  though 
they  were  to  be  executed  next  morning.  If  Harry  Fortescue  had 
only  dared,  he  would  have  gone  back  to  Lupus-street  after  luncheon, 
and  taken  Edith  and  her  sister  to  afternoon  church — thoy  were  so  , 
unprotected.  When  ho  ventured  on  some  such  remark  to  Edwardj 
Edward  only  replied, 

'  They  were  just  as  much  unprotected  before.*  1 

'  Yes,  but  WG  did  not  know  it,'  said  Harry.  \ 

So,  too,  Edward  Vernon,  if  be  had  dared,  would  have  put  himself 
into  the  train,  and  gone  down  to  High  Beech.    If  be  had  only  known 
how  welcome  he  would  liave  been,  in  spit©  of  E.  P.,  both  to  Lady 
Carlton  and  Alico,  be  would  have  gone  ;  but  then  he  did  not  know  it,     ' 
and  knowing  or  not  knowing  whether  you  will  be  welcome  makes  such     I 
a  difference.  | 

So  the  two  walked  in  the  Park,  and  dined  at  the  club,  and  saw     i 
all  the  old  fogies  settling  the  afiiairs  of  the  nation,  and  talking  scandal 
of  their  neighbours,  qaito  aa  s^itcftvllY  a.s  Mrs.  Grimalkin  and  Mrs. 
Tabby  over  a  cup  of  tea.     T\ieT\  WfeN  "Wkel-q.  \ft  -^ot^,  ^«.  -«\«axv  «Sutx 
dinner,  and  had  a  smoke  VulV  a-  ^ni.VvH.  ^^^feV«m jr  viOwst  1 

their  cigars  were  tastcUss ;  «.u^  ^^^'^  ^  ^^^^^  H 
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Imto  an  early  iiight,  and  Mrs.  Boffin  was  astonished  to  find  *  her 
gentlemen*  bock  on  her  rctom  from  a  Sunda}'  outing  which  Hhe  had 
taken  with  a  friend  to  'Ampstead  by  the  Underground  Railway. 

Nor  was  that  Sunday  yery  lively  at  High  Heech.  ^VU  the  party 
appeared  in  High  Beech  Church  except  Count  Pantoullles,  who  de- 
clared he  should  never  hear  the  last  of  it  if  hia  director  hoard  he  bad 
attended  a  place  of  Protestant  worship. 

*  He  lias  such  power  over  me  in  the  next  world/  said  Count 
Pantooffles,  '  that  I  most  not  make  him  too  angry  in  this.* 

So  Count  PontouffloB  stayed  away,  good  Christian  that  he  was ; 
and  if  any  one  chooses  they  may  qnote  this  speech  of  his  as  a  proof 
that  there  is  a  future  state,  in  which  virtue  will  be  rewarded  and  vice 
punished.  How  he  spent  his  time  while  the  rest  were  away  is  not 
known.  Perhaps  in  reading  a  French  novel,  as  we  have  heard  he 
always  carried  one  in  his  portmanteau  ;  perhaps  in  plaj-ing  billiards  ; 
perhaps  in  smoking.  But  we  may  be  quite  sure  that,  whatever  he 
was  doing,  it  was  not  such  an  act  of  horrible  wickedness,  in  his 
own  eyes,  as  attending  a  Protestant  service,  he  being  a  Roman 
Catholic. 

However,  they  all  got  on  very  well  without  him,  and  no  one  re- 
gretted his  absence  but  Mrs.  Marjoram,  who  sighed  and  said,  *  Per- 
haps, if  the  discourse  were  a  good  "  arresting"  sermon,  the  mark  of 
the  beast  might  have  been  washed  off  this  Papist,  and  ho  might  have 
become  a  lamb  of  the  true  fold.' 

Lord  Pennyroyal  was  as  aristocratic  and  economic  as  usual.  He 
never  wore  gloves  becauee  they  were  so  expensive — an  opinion  which 
we  are  sure  half  the  young  men  in  the  world  will  reecho,  and  only 
wish  they  could  dare  to  follow  his  example.  But  then  they  must  re- 
member that  it  is  only  a  very  aristocratic  person  who  can  fly  in  the 
face  of  the  usages  of  society  and  escape  censure.  There  is  no  reason 
to  doubt,  if  Lord  Pennyroyal  had  been  a  young  man,  he  would  have 
eet  the  fashion  of  not  wearing  white  gloves  at  a  ball ;  and  if  he  had 
been  as  popular  as  be  was  stingy,  after  that  no  young  man  or  woman 
would  have  worn  white  gloves  ;  and  more  than  that,  they  would  have 
wondered  how  they  could  ever  have  worn  them,  as  if  ilosh  and  blood 
was  not  much  more  pleasant  to  touch  than  skin  torn  from  the  back 
of  a  kid.  But  then,  you  see,  Lord  Pennyroyal  had  never  thought 
of  setting  the  fashion  in  this  respect  when  ho  was  young,  and  now 
ho  could  only  protest  in  vain,  for  if  a  man  is  to  make  any  converts 
as  a  prophet  in  the  world  of  fashion  he  must  begin  young ;  an  old 
prophet  or  reformer  in  that  world  would  be  as  unsuccessful  as  the 
£iilfle  prophets  of  Baal  when  tbey  prayed  against  Elijah. 

But  to  return  to  Lord  Pennyroyal :  he  protested  against  wearing 
gloves  by  having  only  one  pair  a  year,  and  by  wearing  IUavr,  \.C  \^ 
can  ho  eaUed  wearing,  crumpled  up  itv  \ua  \el\.\iM\^SL.     ^oV^vc^^^^^ 
in  ehareb  at  High  Beech,  on  tho  5t\i  ot  J^meV^lVi.    ^^  ^«t^* 
reiy  seedy  NichoVB  paletot,  trouaere  W  'Ci'a.VeV^  ^s^^  «^^  ^^ 
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clieap  hats  which,  as  we  knew,  he  was  about  to  barter  away  on  Mon- 
day, Taking  him  as  he  stood,  an  old-clothes  man  might  haTe 
offered  him  ten  shillings  for  his  attire  ;  oven  then  he  must  have 
thro\m  in  his  boots  to  clench  the  bargain.  And  yet  Lord  Penny- 
royal looked  ever)-  inch  u  lord.  There  was  that  nobility  about  him 
which  defied  alike  the  degrading  effects  of  stinginess  and  shabbiness ; 
and  jnst  as  when  you  heard  him  prosing  about  subsoil  drainage  and 
sugar-beet,  you  could  not  help  feeling  that  there  was  something 
grand  and  noble  about  him,  so  even  in  attire  which  would  only  have 
fetched  in  Rag  Fair  the  sum  we  have  named,  you  saw  that  Lor4 
Pennyroyal  was  a  man  and  a  nobleman  for  all  that.  And  this,  no 
doubt,  was  the  reason  why  Lady  PennjToyal,  who  really  was  th* 
nicest  woman  in  the  world,  was  so  fund  of  him.  She  had  lived  long 
enough  with  him  to  forget  his  little  weaknesses,  and  to  admire  lui 
noble  nature  when  an)*thing  good  was  to  bo  done.  How  diffeieol 
from  some  people  whom  we  all  know,  whose  eyes  become  more  mi- 
croscopic the  longer  they  live  with  others,  aud  end  at  last  by  being 
blind  to  their  many  good  qualities,  and  as  keen-sighted  as  lynxes  to 
their  shortcomings  ! 

Sir  Thomas  and  Lady  Carlton  looked  what  they  were  as  the^r  sat 
in  the  Carlton  pew — eminently  pleasant,  genial,  trustworthy  people. 
Colonel  Barker  and  his  wife  stole  off  to  church  before  the  others^ai 
Mrs.  Barker  said  it  did  not  do  Colonel  Barker  good  to  walk  so  fesl 
to  church,  but  really  because  she  wished  to  have  a  httle  of  her  Jenr 
all  to  herself,  to  use  her  own  words. 

*  I  have  seen  so  little  of  you,  Jerry  dear,  since  we  have  been  here, 
I  wish  we  were  safe  back  at  home.' 

'  The  sooner  the  better,  for  my  liking,'  was  the  colonel's  gaJhat 
reply. 

Soon  after  them  started  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marjoram,  or  rather  Mrs. 
Marjoram  and  her  husband,  much  as  you  might  say  a  shepherd  and 
his  dog,  or  an  Italian  boy  and  his  marmoset.  Mr.  Beeswing  said 
he  was  sure  she  was  going  to  make  him  say  all  the  hard  bits  in  the 
Catechism  on  the  way  to  church,  and  he  certainly  looked  as  rueful  aa 
any  charity  boy  on  a  Sunday  morning  before  he  has  repeated  the 
collect.  Florry  and  Alice  and  Lady  Swoetapple  went  in  a  little 
knot  by  themselves. 

'  There  go  the  lilies  of  the  6eld,'  said  Mr.  Beeswing.  *  Shall  I 
come  with  you  as  Solomon  ?' 

'  We  are  contented  mth  oar  own  glory,'  said  Amicia ;  'and  at 
any  rate  we  have  wisdom  enough  to  last  us  till  we  get  to  diurch. 

But  it  was  very  little  wisdom  the  three  talked.     They  said  li 
but  that  little  was  all  about  £.  P. ;  and  Edith's  ears  ought 
tingled  just  atoul^^io  Vnaa  oliVt  «>acQud  lesson  in  SI 
just  at  that  very  taomeiA.  KTftvtvft-V^  ?.«^^.,\».  \fr^ 
clared  slie  bad  teaaoiv  Vo  \>e\VeNfe  VWV.-£-.V.^ 
son,  *  It  is  just  tbeae\i*rm\&'*^  V«*^^^^  ^"^^^ 
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f  world,  my  dear.  Who  can  tell  what  harm  this  Edith  Price — ^for  we 
nil  know  that  E.  P.  means  a  young  lady  of  that  name — who  can  tell 
what  harm  this  very  innocent  person  may  be  doing  to  each  of  ns  at 
this  very  moment  ?' 

A  speech  and  sentiment  so  literally  true,  that  Amicia,  when  the 
revisers  of  the  Bible  have  pulled  the  old  text  and  canon  to  pieces — 
which  we  trust  will  be  a  long  time  first — onght  to  be  added  to 
Deborah  as  one  of  the  female  proi>hets. 

And  now  they  are  in  church.  Mr.  Kubrick  was  nearly  as  high 
as  the  incumbent  of  St.  Barnabas,  only  he  regretted  that  the  ignor- 
ance of  a  raral  population  would  not  allow  him  to  make  the  serrice 
as  perfect  as  he  could  have  wished.  As  it  was,  it  was  what  Mr. 
Beeswing  called  *  very  near  the  wind ;'  ns  near,  we  should  say,  as  a 
catter  can  get  it,  and  that  is  nearer  than  any  other  craft.  We  do 
not  object  to  it,  but  Mrs.  Marjoram  did,  and  she  was  a  great  authority. 

'  How  did  you  like  it  ?'  asked  Mr.  Beeswing  of  that  rigid  lady, 
as  they  were  walking  hack  from  church, 

'  I  call  it  a  performance,  and  not  a  service,'  said  Mrs.  Marjoram, 
as  Lady  Sweetapple's  singing  had  been  called  by  that  name. 

*  What  is  the  difference  between  a  performance  to  be  served  in 
church  and  a  service  to  be  performed,  as  the  rubric  says,  in  the 
same  place  ?* 

*  I  am  sure  I  don*t  know/  said  Mrs.  Marjoram.  *  You  had  better 
ask  Mr.  Kubrick.' 

*  How  did  you  like  the  sermon  ?'  asked  the  indefatigable  Bees- 
wing- 

Now  we  cannot  help  saying  that  this  was  a  very  delicate  question 
to  ask,  for,  if  you  must  know,  the  subject  of  Mr.  Kubrick's  discourse 
had  been  the  ineffable  beauty  of  perpetual  celibacy,  and  Mr.  Bees- 
wing*8  question  showed  the  courage  of  an  early  martyr  in  exposing 
himself  to  the  lion.  Perhaps  it  would  be  more  appropriate  to  liken 
Mr.  Beeswing  to  Don't  Care  in  the  story-book,  who,  as  is  well 
known,  met  with  the  same  fate  as  the  blessed  Polycarp,  St.  Ignatius, 
IreniGus,  Clement,  and  a  host  of  early  martyrs. 

'  Think  of  it  ?'  said  Mrs.  Marjoram  ;  '  I  thought  it  disgusting. 
And  before  old  married  women  with  grown-up  families,  and  young 
women  who  expect  to  be  married,  I  say  it  was  disgusting.  I  wonder 
Mr.  Kubrick  had  the  face  to  read  ont  those  bans.' 

*  Do  you  believe  in  the  millennium?*  asked  the  Socratic Beeswing. 
'I  do,*  said  Mrs.  Marjoram,  like  a  charity  girl. 

*  Then  you  ought  rather  to  rejoice  in  sermons  on  perpetual  celi- 
bacy, because  if  there  were  no  marrying  or  giving  in  marriage,  say 
from  this  very  day,  we  should  have  this  millcnninm  in  which  you  so 
firmly  believe  in  about  a  hundred  years.* 

'  These  are  subjects  which  I  do  nob  care  to  ^e&t  abe^ul^'  «A.\d 
'I  think  Mr.  Eu\ir\cV&  ftexiaou  ^sy«vvr»sgoSi  ^ 
finnly  in  the  miWenmuco..  Xwi  \sift:^V'\>^ 
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to  reconcile  mj  opinions,  bnt  after  all  that  is  only  what  we  find  in  all 
matters  of  fiuUi.* 

Amiftift  and  the  yonng  ladies  went  back  as  they  came,  discussing 
E.  P.,  and  trying,  in  the  case  of  the  Carltons,  to  get  Lady  Sweetap]^ 
to  remove  the  prohibition  abont  mentioning  Edith  Price  to  any  homsn 
being. 

'  We  really  onght  to  tell  mamma,'  said  Alice,  whose  mind  vas 
much  easier  a^er  Edward's  reassuring  expressionB. 

'  I  shall  tell  her/  said  Flony.  '  Girls  onght  to  keep  nothing 
concealed  from  their  mother/ 

'  You  really  must  not/  said  Amicia — '  not,  at  least,  till  Taesday. 
I  have  a  reason  for  wishing  my  secret  to  be  kept  till  then.* 

*  Well,  then,  on  Tuesday  morning  early,*  said  Florry. 

'  On  Tuesday  morning  yon  may  tell  what  I  told  yon,'  said  Amicia; 
and  as  she  said  this  she  thought  she  had  been  very  clever,  for  on 
Tuesday  she  should  have  seen  Harry  Fortescne,  and  reckoned  fiiSf 
on  having  him  at  her  feet.  You  see  she  had  faith  in  herself,  tla 
very  clever  descendant  of  the  great  house  of  Smith. 

We  have  nothing  more  to  tell  of  that  Sunday  at  High  Beech, 
except  that  it  was  quiet,  calm,  and  pleasant.  As  different  from  that 
smoky  London  Sunday  as  heaven  is  from  earth.  They  all  went  to 
church  again  in  the  afternoon,  and  heard  another  sermon,  this  time 
from  the  curate,  on  the  Immaculate  Conception.  It  was  not  quite 
the  same  in  doctrine  as  the  decree  of  the  Roman  Council  on  the 
same  article  of  faith,  but  it  was  very  like  it — as  like  as  two  twins, 
or  two  apples,  or  two  peas,  or  whatever  else  is  not  the  same,  and 
yet  so  like  no  one  could  tell  the  difiFerence.  If  all  this  is  a  mystery 
to  any  one,  let  him  go  to  High  Beech,  and  confess — his  doubts  to 
Mr.  Kubrick  or  his  curate.  They,  no  doubt,  one  or  both  of  them, 
will  explain  the  matter  folly.  Then  they  walked  by  the  river,  and 
saw  the  kingfishers  feeding  their  young,  as  if  it  were  not  Sunday, 
and  the  big  fish  eating  the  little  ones  without  remorse.  They  saw 
all  animals  and  all  nature  breaking  the  Sabbath,  and  felt  that  thej 
were  men,  and  Christian  men  and  women,  whose  natural  instincts 
were  restrained  by  respect  for  the  holy  day. 

*  That's  the  same  kingfisher,  I  am  sure,'  said  Florry,  'that  Mr. 
Fortescne  talked  about.'  And  then  she  felt  so  happy  at  seeing 
something  in  which  he  had  taken  interest. 

Amicia  said  nothing,  but  she  felt  almost  as  sore  of  Harry  For- 
tescue  as  the  kingfisher  of  striking  a  fish  every  time  it  made  its  dart, 
and  she  laughed  at  heart.  From  the  river  the  whole  party — for 
they  were  all  out,  the  Marjorams  as  well — slowly  cHmbed  the  hill 
towards  the  house,  and  there,  under  the  very  tree  where  Flony  had 
drawn  out  that  confesaiou  from  Amicia  about  her  father,  they  found 
Mr.  Sonder^g  STpxavjW^  cm  ^iJoa  ^wvxA. 

'  Have  you  "beeii  \o  c\i^<3ti,Ui.'^ii^"^B3a%'?  ^asaSSAjbiEi  ^i«fib«». 
when  the  fi»t  aaluiaitoQa  ^«t»  ^^«- 
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